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Hail  to  tbee,  nionaroh  of  AJrican  a 
Remote,  iuacceaBible,  mient,  and  lone — 
Who  from  the  heart  of  the  tropiosit  ferroars 
LiftoBt  to  beaven  thine  alien  mows. 

I  Bee  thee  Bupreme  in  the  midBt  of  th;  co-nia.L-j. 
Standing  alone,  'twiit  the  earth  and  the  beaT>inr, 
Heir  of  the  SimMt  and  Herald  of  Moro, 
Zone  above  zone,  to  thy  snow-crested  summitB 
Tbe  climaloB  of  Earth  are  displajed,  aa  an  index, 
Giring  tbe  eoope  of  the  Book  of  Creation. 
There,  in  the  gorges  that  widen,  deacending 
From  clond  and  from  oold  into  summer  eternal, 
Gather  the  thrends  of  tbe  ice-gendered  fountains — 
Gather  to  riotona  torrents  of  crystal. 
And,  giving  each  ihelTj  recess  where  they  dally, 
The  blooma  of  the  North  and  ita  evergrcon  turfage. 
Leap  to  the  land  nf  the  lion  and  lotna ! 

Sovereign  monntAin.  thj  brotheri  give  welcome : 
Mont  Blanc,  in  Uie  roar  of  bis  msd  avalanchea, 
Haila  tby  aocesaion  ;  anperb  Oriiab*, 
Belted  with  beeob  and  enaandalled  with  palm  ; 
Cbimborazo,  the  lord  of  the  regions  of  noonday  ; — 
Mingle  their  aounda  in  magnificent  chornH. 
They,  tbe  baptized  and  tlie  orown&d  of  ages,  . 
Watob-towers  of  continents,  altars  of  Earth, 
Welcome  tbee  now  to  their  mighty  asBembly. 

None  has  a  olaim  to  tbe  honouia  of  story. 
Or  tbe  BDperior  aplendonra  of  song, 
Oreat«r  than  thoa,  in  thy  mystery  mantled  — 
Thoa  the  sole  monarch  of  African  mountains. 
Take,  then,  a  name,  and  be  filled  with  existence. 
Tea,  be  einltant  in  lOTereign  glory. 
While  from  the  hand  of  the  wandering  poet 
Drops  tbe  flrst  garland  of  long  at  tby  feet. 

"  Kii.iHA-KJ&BO,"  a  poem  b;  Bitabd  Tatlob,  circa  1S55. 


PEEFACE. 

As  the  Kilima-njaro  Expedition  was  initiated  and 
supported  by  two  of  the  most  important  among  our 
British  Scientific  Societies,  it  may  perhaps  seem  ex- 
cusable that  I,  who  was  its  appointed  leader,  should 
venture  to  lay  the  general  results  of  this  enterprise 
before  the  public. 

I  do  so  only  in  the  sincere  desire  to  contribute, 
however  feebly,  to  the  mounting  sum  of  our  know- 
ledge of  Africa — ^that  continent,  which  I  look  upon  as 
the  New  Worid  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  few  prefatory  lines  without 
most  heartily  thanking  every  friend  or  chance  ac- 
quaintance who  by  word  or  deed  facilitated  my  task. 
It  is  pleasant  to  look  back  upon  this  expedition  as 
having  been  provocative  of  nothing  but  kindness. 

"While  the  names  of  certain  of  my  benefactors  are 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  pages  of  this  work  in 
juxtaposition  with  their  good  deeds,  I  think  this  the 
most  fitting  place  in  which  to  record  my  special  sense 
of  obligation  to  Philip  Lutley  Sclater,  Esq.,  Ph.  D., 
Sec.  Zoological  Society ;  Edward  L.  Lawson,  Esq. ; 
Edwin  Arnold,  Esq.,  C.S.I. ;  Carmichael  Thomas,  Esq. ; 
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and,  with  all  his  faults,  Mandara,  Chief  of  Mosi; 
who,  though  he  once  threatened  to  cut  off  my  head, 
nevertheless  in  his  brighter  moods  supplied  me  with 
much  valuable  information. 

H.  H.  JOHNSTON. 

London,  Noveinbery  1885. 


NOTE  TO  THE  READEE. 

In  the  orthography  of  most  African  words  and  proper 
names  in  this  book,  especially  in  those  which  are 
written  for  the  first  time,  I  have  followed  what  seems 
to  me  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  phonetic 
system — that  of  Dr.  licpsius*  standard  alphabet. 

As  this  may  be  new  to  some  of  my  readers,  I  may 
mention  here  that  the  vowels  are  generally  pronounced 
as  in  Italian,  viz. : — 

a  =  ah ;  e  =  eh ;  i  =  ee ;  o  =  oh  ;  6  =  aw ;  u  =  oo. 

In  diphthongs,  the  sound  of  each  vowel  may  be 
distinctly  heard,  as  ai  =  ah-ee ;  ou  =  oh-oo. 

Those  consonants  which  differ  in  look  from  the 
Eoman  character,  are — 

C,  pron.  ch ;  j,  pron.  as  an  English  j  ;  n,  pron.  ng' ;  s,  pron.  sh ; 
and  others,  which  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  are  explained  fuUy 
in  Chapter  XX. 

As  frequently  recurring  examples  of  this  orthography, 
I  may  instance, — 

"  C^a  " — pronounced  "  Chaga  ; " 

"  Mosi "  „  "  Moshy ; "  and 

"  Jipe  "  „  "  Jeepay.'' 

I  have  only  diverged  from  this  system  where  the 
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proper  names  from  long  use  have  accustomed  us  to 
other  spelling.  Thus  I  write  "  Galla,'*  although  pro- 
perly it  should  be  "  Gala,"  and  I  have  even  avoided 
disfiguring  the  "  j  "  of  "  Ealima-njaro  *'  with  a  ^ ; 
although  I  fear  the  result  of  this  lenity  will  be  that 
half  my  readers  will  pronounce  it  wrongly.  To  avoid 
this  I  may,  perhaps,  for  the  benefit  of  the  timid  who 
always  shirk  African  names,  write  its  exact  pro- 
nunciation in  our  clumsy  English  orthography. 
This  would  be : 

Killy-manjahro. 
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THE  KILIMA-NJARO  EXPEDITION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


KiLiMA-NJARO  ^  is  the  name  currently  given  to  a  huge 
mountain-mass  in  Eastern  Africa,  consisting  of  two 
giant  peaks  and  many  lesser  ones,  situated  below  the 
third  parallel  south  of  the  Equator,  and  at  a  distance, 
in  a  straight  line,  of  about  175  miles  from  the  coast. 
The  highest  of  the  two  principal  summits — Kibo — 
reaches  an  elevation  18,880  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
the  lesser  peak — Kimawenzi — attains  to  16,260  feet. 
Both  ascend  above  the  snow-line,  no  other  point  in  the 
same  clump  of  mountains  doing  so,  and  both  are  the 
craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  The  entire  mass  of 
Kilima-njaro  seems  to  be  due  to  volcanic  upheaval, 
and  it  was  doubtless  at  one  time,  and  that  geologically 
recent,  the  great  vent  of  the  volcanic  forces  of  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa,  which  are  still  active  in  regions 
further  to  the  north  or  west  in  the  district  lying 
between  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Kilima-njaro,  ever  since  its  existence  was  posi- 
tively known  to  modern  geographers,  has  been  claimed 

^  From  kilima^  mountain,  and  njaro,  the  name  of  a  demon  supposed 
to  cause  cold.  This  name  is  only  known  to  the  people  of  the  coast, 
and  is  unrecognized  in  the  interior. 
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as  the  highest  of  African  mountains,  its  chief  summit 
reaching  an  altitude  of  nearly  19,000  feet.     It  is  just 
possible  that  in  the  unknown  region  stretching  between 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Abyssinia  loftier  peaks  may 
be  discovered,  or  that  Mount  Kenia,  which  lies  about 
200  miles  due  north  of  Kilima-njaro,  may  be  found 
after  accurate  measurement  to  exceed  the  height  of 
the  latter  mountain  by  a  few  feet,  but  until  this  is 
done,  the  geography-books  may  still  continue  to  put 
forward  Kilima-njaro   as  the  highest  peak  in  Africa. 
Indeed,  this  they  are  likely  to  do  for  the  next  decade 
or  so,  whether  he  is  superseded  or  not,  for  I  have 
remarked  that  in  all  geographical  questions,  physical 
or  political,  it  takes  a  sadly  long  time  for  increase  of 
knowledge  to  penetrate  the  school  manuals  used  in 
the  instruction  of  the  British  youth.     They  always 
seem  separated  from  the  progress  of  discovery  as  the 
fixed  stars  are  separated  from  our  powers  of  vision. 
Just   as   the   rays   of  light   now  reaching  us   from 
Sirius   would  be   found    illustrating   a   condition   of 
things  going  on  many  years  ago,  so  in  most  of  the 
school   geography-books,   geographical  knowledge   is 
reflected  a  decade  or  so  in  arrears.     I  think  in  most  of 
them  France  is  now  deprived  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
and  the  territorial  unity  of  Italy  is  a/ai7  accompli;  but  I 
fancy  the  Congo  is  as  yet  undiscovered,  and  Turkey  in 
Europe  still  extends  its  suzerainty  over  "  the  Danubian 
Principalities,"  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Montenegro.     I 
took  up  one  of  these  school  class-books  the  other  day 
and  found  that  Mount  Miltsin   (12,000  odd  feet)  in 
Morocco   was    the    highest    known   peak  in   Africa. 
Doubtless  next  year,  in  a  later  edition,  the  claims  of 
Kilima-njaro  will  be   considered,  and   just   as  these 
receive  a  tardy  recognition,  some  adventurous  traveller 
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will  bring  to  our  knowledge  another  African  Alp  of 
mightier  proportions  and  loftier  summit  destined  to  oust 
from  his  proud  position  the  object  of  my  recent  journey, 
who,  displaced  from  the  homage  of  the  eager  geographer, 
must  be  content  to  linger  still  a  few  years  longer  in  pos- 
session of  the  vague  respect  of  the  British  schoolboy. 

Although  the  mass  of  Kilima-njaro  rises  rather 
abruptly  from  a  fairly  level  plain,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
called  isolated,  and  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  an 
almost  continuous  chain  of  mountain-ranges  and  in- 
dependent peaks  connect  it  with  Abyssinia  on  the 
north,  Natal  on  the  south,  and,  possibly,  also  with 
the  Cameroons  on  the  west.  Judged  by  the  flora 
which  clothes  its  higher  regions,  it  may  be  almost 
regarded  as  the  common  meeting-ground  of  many 
forms  peculiarly  characteristic  of  these  three  widely 
separated  mountain-districts. 

To  ascertain  the  relationships  of  the  fauna  and  flora 
of  Kilima-njaro,  two  learned  societies — the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the 
Royal  Society — at  the  instigation,  I  believe,  of  Mr. 
Sclater,  the  Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  delegated  certain  of  their  members  to  form 
a  Kilima-njaro  Expedition  Committee,  and  funds  to 
the  extent  of  lOOOZ.  were  placed  at  their  disposal. 
The  great  height  attained  by  Kilima-njaro,  and  the  fact 
that  this  snow-clad  mountain-mass  lies  in  the  Equa- 
torial zone,  and  exhibits  an  extraordinary  range  of 
climates  on  its  broad  slopes,  were  thought  sufficient 
causes  to  give  rise  to  or  explain  many  curious  features 
in  its  fauna  and  flora ;  moreover,  a  like  condition  of 
things — ^perpetual  snow  under  the  Equator — was  only 
to  be  met  with  elsewhere  in  Central  and  South  America, 
no  mountains  in  other  parts  of  the  tropics  reaching  to 
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the  snow-line.  In  all  cases  lofty  ranges  lying  in  little- 
known  regions  are  interesting  to  students  of  natural 
history.  Isolated  mountains  of  great  height  are  often 
like  oceanic  islands,  and  serve  as  a  refuge  and  a  last 
abiding-place  for  low  types  or  peculiar  forms,  which  in 
larger  and  more  densely-populated  areas  find  the 
competition  too  keen,  and  are  extinguished  in  the 
struggle  for  life.  Or,  it  may  be,  some  species  or  genus, 
originally  of  a  generalized  type,  becomes  by  various 
circumstances  the  inhabitant  of  an  alpine  range  or  a 
sea-girt  island,  and  being  thus  removed  and  protected 
from  the  natural  checks  to  its  pecuUar  development 
offered  by  the  contemporaneous  evolution  of  its  fellows, 
may,  as  it  were,  run  riot  in  the  absence  of  rivalry,  and 
assume  very  eccentric  and  singular  forms.  Thus  we 
can  imagine  that  a  pigeon  something  Uke  the  modern 
didunculus  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  once  arrived  in 
Mauritius,  having  perhaps  hitherto  had  to  contend 
with  the  usual  dangers  which  naturally  menace  the 
existence  of  a  meek-spirited,  plump  bird  that  is  good 
to  eat.  But  this  pigeon,  either  chancing  on  Mauritius 
in  the  course  of  its  long  flights,  or  dwelling  on  the 
island  at  a  date  when  its  connection  with  a  pre-existing 
continent  was  being  severed,  found  itself  in  singularly 
favourable  circumstances,  plenty  to  eat  and  nothing  to 
attack  it — no  animals  of  prey  being  left  on  the  island. 
So  in  the  course  of  time,  no  longer  obliged  to  fly  from 
foes  or  take  long  journeys  in  search  of  food,  this 
pigeon  became  a  dodo,  huge,  fat,  and  inert,  with  atro- 
phied and  useless  pinions.  Again,  on  the  mountain- 
ranges  of  Sumatra,  of  Japan,  of  North  America,  also 
on  the  Alps  of  Europe,  dwell  queer,  old-fashioned 
ruminants  —  goat-antelopes,  capricorns,  chamois  — 
which  would  have  long  since  perished  in  the  fierce, 
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hustling  life  of  the  plains,  or  more  probably  have 
become  moulded  into  some  advanced  and  perfected 
type,  like  the  great  ruminants  of  the  lowlands.  There 
were  these  possibilities  of  zoology  to  encoui'age  ex- 
ploration ;  and  another  interesting  feature  in  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  high  mountains  is  that  they  often  retain 
vestiges  of  an  older  nature,  that  has  long  since  been 
supplanted  in  lower  levels  by  a  new  reign.  In  this 
way  Kini  Balu,  the  lofty  mountain  of  Borneo,  preserves 
on  its  upper  slopes  an  Australian  flora  long  since 
superseded  in  the  plains  below  by  the  vegetation  of 
India.  On  the  Alps  reappear  the  butterflies  of  Arctic 
Europe.  The  Abyssinian  mountains  can  show  genera 
and  species  of  animals  and  plants  from  temperate 
countries  north  and  south,  from  Europe  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  consequently  the  question  as  to  the 
relations  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Kilima-njaro,  the 
highest  mountain  known  in  Africa,  with  that  of  other 
regions,  was  one  of  great  interest,  and  one  which,  how- 
ever decided,  might  solve  many  curious  puzzles  as  to 
the  geographical  distribution  of  living  forms. 

If  we  should  discover  around  the  snows  of  this  huge 
mass  of  extinct  volcanoes  the  gentians  and  edelweiss  of 
the  Alps,  or  even  other  semi-Arctic  forms,  these  would 
arouse  a  supposition  that  during  some  past  glacial 
epoch  the  frigid  North  had  sent  its  children  into 
Central  Africa,  following  the  ice  and  snow.  Or  should 
we  find,  as  we  ascended  Kilima-njaro,  the  birds,  beetles, 
butterflies,  and  plants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or 
even  the  antique  types  of  Madagascar,  this  might  show 
that  the  clump  of  snow  mountains  had  served  as  one 
of  the  last  footholds  of  the  older  autochthonous 
African  nature,  which  was  dispossessed  and  driven  into 
distant  islands  and  remote  corners  of  the  continent  by 
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recent  inroads  of  the  lustier  things  of  Europe ;  by  the 
advent  of  the  apes,  and  lions,  and  huge  herbivora,  which 
scattered  and  extinguished  the  feeble  lemurs,  insec- 
tivores,  and  edentates  that  heretofore  prevailed.  It 
might  also  be,  in  a  lesser  way,  with  man  as  it  had  been 
with  lower  forms  of  life,  that  the  fastnesses  of  Kilima- 
njaro should  prove  the  shelter  of  some  poor  type, 
some  human  reUc  of  a  race  long  passed  away,  whose 
speech,  whose  handicraft,  whose  superstitions  would 
arouse  new  problems  for  the  anthropologist,  or  serve  as 
a  happy  link  to  strengthen  imperfect  chains  of  evidence. 

Questions  like  these,  which  the  existence  of  snow- 
clad  mountains  in  Central  Africa  inevitably  suggested, 
were  of  suflScient  importance  to  warrant  the  despatch 
of  an  expedition,  which  should  obtain  information  and 
material  to  aid  in .  their  solution ;  and  at  one  time 
it  was  proposed  that  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson  should 
endeavour  to  combine  with  his  journey  across  the  Masai 
country  (since  so  splendidly  carried  out)  a  prolonged 
journey  on  Kilima-njaro,  and  a  consequent  investiga- 
tion of  its  fauna  and  flora.  But  for  many  reasons  this 
plan  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  British  Association 
and  Royal  Society  combined  to  organize  a  separate 
expedition,  with  the  command  of  which  I  was  entrusted 
some  months  after  my  return  from  the  River  Congo. 

Kilima-njaro  is  supposed  to  have  been  vaguely  known 
to  the  Portuguese  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  inasmuch  as  these  people  held  Mombasa  for  nearly 
200  years,  and  Mombasa  lies  within  180  miles  of  the 
mountain,  and  is  the  point  of  departure  and  return  of 
many  Swahili  and  Arab  trading  parties,  who  visit  the 
base  of  the  snow  peaks,  it  would  indeed  be  curious  if 
no  rumours  of  the  existence  of  such  a  mighty  object  of 
wonder  ever  reached  the  ears  of  the  Portuguese. 
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Enciso,*  a  Spanish  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
mentions  its  existence,  and  calls  it  "  Mount  Olympus." 
Others  have  supposed  that  the  legendary  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  had  their  basis  of  actual  existence  in 
Kilima-njaro ;  however  this  may  be,  putting  aside 
vague  rumours  which  in  this  case  had  a  just  founda- 
tion and  in  many  other  cases  had  no  foundation  at 
all,  the  first  European  who  discovered  Kilima-njaro 
and  made  its  existence  known  to  the  civilized  world, 
was  Rebmann,  a  German  missionary,  who,  wandering 
inland  from  Mombasa,  first  descried  the  wonderful 
snowy  dome  of  Kibo,  the  highest  summit  of  the  mass, 
on  the  11th  of  May,  1848.  Being  a  simple-minded 
man,  and  overawed  by  the  unexpected  beauty  and 
majesty  of  the  spectacle  which  the  distant  snow-clad 
summit  offered  as  it  rose  from  a  base  of  sombre 
forest  into  the  clear  blue  sky,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and 
recited  the  111th  Psalm,  seeming  almost  to  think  that 
a  little  pimple  on  the  surface  of  our  tiny  planet  was 
one  of  the  chief  and  most  glorious  productions  of  the 
Creator.     Rebraann  had  the  good  fortune  to  alight  on 

*  I  owe  this  infonnation  to  the  kind  researches  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Raven- 
stein,  F.R.G.S.,  the  learaed  African  cartographer.  The  following  is 
a  quotation  from  Enciso's  groat  work,  the  "  Suma  de  Geographia  que 
txata  de  todas  las  partidas  y  provincias  del  Mundo,"  published  at 
Seville  in  1519  (later  editions  1530,  1546),  fol.  57. 

(Translation.)  **  We^  of  this  port  (Mombasa)  is  the  Ethiopian 
Mount  Olympus,  which  is  very  high,  and  further  off  are  the  mountains 
of  the  moon,  in  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  In  all  this 
country  are  much  gold  and  '  aiales  iieros,'  and  here  devour  the  people 
locusts  (lagostas)." 

No  gold  has  since  been  met  with  by  succeeding  travellers,  and  as 
to  the  "  aiales  fieros,"  neither  Mr.  Ravenstein  nor  myself  can  give  any 
translation  to  the  former  of  the  two  words.  "  Aiales  "  may  be  a  name 
of  a  tribe,  perhaps  a  hint  at  the  Masai ;  or  more  possibly  it  may  be 
a  printer's  contraction  of  "animales" — "animales  fieros" — "fierce 
animals." 

Enciso  was  a  Spanish  pilot,  but  his  information  is  evidently  derived 
from  the  Portuguese,  who  held  Momba9a  as  early  as  1507. 
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Kilima-njaro  in  times  of  peace  before  the  Arab  traders 
and  the  slave  trade  had  brought  the  curse  of  inter- 
necine war  to  the  industrious  and  thrifty  agriculturists 
who  inhabited  the  fertile  mountain-slopes.  He  con- 
sequently wandered  about  freely,  through  most  of  the 
little  Caga'  states,  with  a  small  following  of  some  ten 
porters  and  but  little  baggage.  On  his  return  to  the 
coast  he  communicated  his  discovery  to  Krapf,  who 
shortly  afterwards  started  himself  for  the  interior, 
and  discovered  Mount  Kenia,  but  only  saw  Kilima- 
njaro from  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  The  results  of 
these  two  remarkable  expeditions  were  modestly  made 
known  to  the  geographical  societies  of  Europe,  but  in 
Paris  alone  did  the  discovery  of  Kenia  and  Kilima- 
njaro meet  with  any  practical  recognition.  The  silver 
medal  of  the  G-eographical  Society  in  that  city  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Krapf  and  Kebmann,  for  making 
known  the  existence  of  snow-clad  mountains  in 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. 

In  England  the  missionaries'  information  was 
greatly  discredited,  because  they  had  not  been  able 
to  map  out  their  journeys  by  observations  for  latitude 
and  longitude,  and  could  only  fix  the  position  of  the 
mountains,  of  which  they  alleged  the  existence,  by 
dead  reckoning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  placed 
them  with  wonderful  accuracy,  considering  the  rough 
methods  employed,  and  subsequent  discoveries  have 
corroborated  their  statements,  Krapf  only  saw  Mount 
Kenia  from  a  distance  of  over  forty  miles,  and  Keb- 
mann probably  approached  no  nearer  than  fifteen 
miles  to  the  snows  of  Kilima-njaro.     Both  could  only 

*  Caga  (which  is  pronounced  Chajija)  is  the  native  name  for  the 
inhabited  belt,  between  3000  and  7000  feet,  stretching  round  the 
mountain. 
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asseverate  that  they  had  seen  snow,  and  both  were 
accused  of  being  deceived  by  their  vivid  imaginations. 
Their  most  relentless  critic  was  a  redoubtable  person, 
for  long  years  a  terror  to  real  explorers,  Mr. 
Desborough  Cooley,  a  kind  of  geographical  ogre,  who 
used  to  sit  in  his  study  in  England,  shaping  and 
planning  out  the  map  of  Africa  (basing  his  arrange- 
ments of  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains  on  ridiculous 
and  fantastic  linguistic  coincidences  and  resemblances 
of  his  own  imagination),  and  who  rushed  out  and  tore 
in  pieces  all  unheeding  explorers  in  the  field  who 
brought  to  light  actual  facts  which  upset  his  elaborate 
geographical  schemes.  Mr.  Cooley  proved  in  the  most 
exhaustive  and  conclusive  manner,  that  Messrs.  Krapf 
and  Rebmann  could  not  have  seen  mountains  capped 
with  perpetual  snow  in  Equatorial  Africa,  and,  ergOy  they 
did  not  exist. 

However,  Nature  and  Truth  are  relentless.  They 
will  not  stifle  or  modify  their  accomplished  facts  to 
please  any  one.  You  would  have  thought  that  after 
the  beautiful  and  logical  manner  in  which  Mr.  Cooley 
had  set  forth  that  snow-clad  mountains  could  not 
exist  near  the  Equator  (I  suppose  he  forgot  those  of 
America),  that  Nature  would  have  felt  ashamed  of 
producing  anything  unnatural  and  would  have  backed 
up  Mr.  Cooley's  statements  by  whipping  Kilima-njaro 
and  Kenia  off  the  land  of  Africa  before  any  adventu- 
rous explorer  could  conclusively  prove  their  existence. 
But  no ;  after  an  interval*  of  about  ten  years,  in  1861, 
Baron  von  der  Decken,  a  Hanoverian,  went  to  Kilima- 

*  Rebmann  had  made  a  second  journey  to  Kilima-njaro  soon  after 
his  first,  intending  to  proceed  due  east  to  the  Unknown  Lake  (Vic- 
toria Nyanza),  but  the  chief  of  Macame  plundered  him  and  compelled 
him  to  return  unsuccessfully  to  the  coast. 
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njaro  and  stayed  there  from  the  end  of  July  to  the 
beginning  of  September,  and  was  able  entirely  to  corro- 
borate the  statements  of  the  much-maligned  Rebmann. 

He  was  not  able  to  ascend  higher  than  8000  feet, 
but  on  a  succeeding  visit  in  December,  1862,  he 
attained  an  altitude  of  10,500  feet,  although  on 
neither  occasion  did  he  approach  anywhere  near  the 
snow.  He  made,  however,  an  admirable  survey  of 
the  whole  southern  slope  of  the  mountain,  which  is 
still  and  has  been  our  chief  authority  for  the  delinea- 
tion of  Kilima-njaro  on  the  map.  His  researches  were 
rather  added  to  than  superseded  by  the  journeys  of 
Thomson  and  myself.  Von  der  Decken  calculated  the 
height  of  the  two  great  peaks,  Kibo  and  Kimawenzi, 
and  considerably  reduced  the  exaggerated  estimate  of 
their  respective  altitudes.  He,  however,  erred  slightly 
in  under-estimating  the  height  of  Kibo,  which  he  gives 
as  only  18,700.  My  own  observations  make  it  18,800, 
and  Thomson  gives  it  as  18,880.  Von  der  Decken 
(still  traditionally  known  on  the  mountain  as  the 
"Baroni")  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Geogiaphical  Society  for  his  careful  surveys  of  Kilima- 
njaro and  its  vicinity. 

In  1871,  the  Rev.  Charles  New,  a  missionary,  who 
had  been  sent  out  to  East  Africa  by  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Church  Mission,  made  a  journey  to 
Mosi,  in  Caga,  and  thence  ascended  Kilima-njaro  to 
the  verge  of  the  snow,  reaching  an  altitude  of  about 
14,500  feet.  He  spent  the  month  of  August  on  the 
mountain,  but  did  not  go  over  much  new  ground. 
Encouraged  by  his  pleasant  experiences  during  this 
trip  and  filled  with  a  craving  for  further  exploits  in 
the  same  field  of  fascinating  mystery,  he  returned  to 
Caga  two  years  later,  with  the  intention  of  pursuing 
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his  investigations.  But  this  time  his  former  host, 
Mandara,  chief  of  Mo§i,  disappointed  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  presents  brought  to  him  by  Mr. 
New,  robbed  the  explorer  of  nearly  all  he  possessed, 
including  his  gold  chronometer  (given  him  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society)  and  his  silver  aneroid. 
Then  poor  New,  broken-hearted,  and  sick  with  anxiety 
and  fatigue,  turned  his  steps  towards  the  coast,  and 
died  ere  he  reached  Mombasa.  I  have  an  impression 
from  what  Mandara  himself  has  told  me,  that  his 
animosity  and  rapacity  were  aroused  with  respect  to 
New  by  the  latter's  too  vehement  and  perhaps  inju- 
dicious harangues  against  slavery.  Mandara  declared 
that  Mr.  New  had  incited  openly  his  subjects  to  rebel 
against  him,  but  this  I  think  highly  improbable.  It 
is  possible  that  the  missionary  inveighed  against  slavery 
in  such  a  way  that  Mandara  dreaded  lest  his  utter- 
ances should  have  the  effect  of  arousing  his  serfs  to  a 
wish  for  freedom,  and  that  he  therefore  robbed  him 
and  cast  him  out  of  his  kingdom.  This  view  of  the 
case  is  supported  by  the  accounts  given  by  an  old 
friend  of  New's,  Kapitau,  an  intelligent  and  pleasant- 
mannered  coast  trader,  with  whom  I  have  had  much 
conversation.  This  man  retains  an  earnest  respect 
for  the  missionary,  and  accuses  Mandara  of  having 
wished  to  poison  him. 

After  New's  death,  Kilima-njaro  remained  unvisited 
until  quite  recently,  when,  in  1883,  Mr.  Joseph  Thom- 
son arrived  there,  on  his  journey  across  Masai-land. 
He  also  visited  Mandara,  and  was  also  robbed  by  that 
rapacious  chieftain.  Starting  from  Mosi  he  ascended 
to  an  altitude  of  nearly  9000  feet,  made  a  small  col- 
lection of  plants,  and  pursued  his  journeys,  which 
ultimately  led  him  nearly  all  round  the  base  of  the 
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mountain.     Mr.  Thomson  was  tbe  first  who  saw  the 
northern  aspects  of  Kilima-njaro. 

I  might  also  mention  that  Dr.  Fischer,  a  German 
traveller,  passed  within  some  thirty  miles  of  Kilima- 
njaro a  little  while  before  Mr.  Thomson.  He  sub- 
sequently penetrated  Masai-land  as  far  as  Lake 
Naiva§a. 

All  these  above-mentioned  travellers  had  paid  visits 
of  a  more  or  less  fleeting  character  to  Kilima-njaro,  and 
few  had  studied  in  any  way  its  natural  history,  or  had 
attempted  to  make  collections  of  any  importance. 
Von  der  Decken  brought  back  some  beetles  and  one 
or  two  plants.  New  gathered  and  sent  home  a  few 
specimens  of  the  flora  growing  on  the  upper  slopes. 
Dr.  Fischer  introduced  us  to  a  new  Touraco  ^  dwelling 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain,  and  Thomson  in  his 
hurried  ascent  procured  some  twenty  plants,  nearly 
all  of  which  were  new  to  science.  But  in  the  main 
little  of  the  flora  or  fauna  of  Kilima-njaro  had  been 
made  known,  and  the  object  of  my  mission  was  to  make 
collections  which  would  materially  aid  us  in  settling 
the  relations  which  this  clump  of  mountains  bore  to 
other  lofty  African  ranges  in  its  peculiar  forms  of  life. 
The  Kilima-njaro  Committee,  taking  into  consideration 
the  peculiar  diflSculties  of  African  travel,  hesitated  to 
send  out  on  this  expedition  any  one  who,  though  a 
trained  naturalist,  should  yet  have  had  no  previous 
experience  of  the  climate  and  mode  of  life  in  the  dark 
continent;  and  although  I  professed  little  skill  or 
capacity  in  natural  history  collecting  (for  you  may 
be  enthusiastically  fond  of  the  study  of  botany  and 
zoology,  and  yet  be  a  very  poor  taxidermist  or  herba- 
list), it  was  thought  that  my  acquaintance  with  the 

*  Turacua  Hartlauhi, 
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diflBculties  of  African  expedition  and  the  exigencies  of 
travel  in  a  barbarous  country  would  enable  me  to  con- 
duct the  expedition  to  Kilima-njaro  with  some  chance 
of  success.  Unfortunately  the  sum  of  lOOOZ.  placed 
at  my  disposal,  although  suflBcient  with  due  economy 
to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  expedition, 
would  not  permit  of  European  collectors  being  taken, 
the  cost  of  the  passage-money,  salary,  and  keep  of 
two  men  amounting  to  nearly  half  the  sum  already 
mentioned.  However,  this  diflficulty  did  not  much 
concern  me  at  the  time,  as  one  or  two  collectors  were 
promised  from  the  Calcutta  Botanical  Gardens,  whose 
expenses  would  have  been  defrayed  by  their  employers 
in  return  for  a  set  of  specimens  collected.  But  on 
arriving  at  Zanzibar  I  was  disappointed  of  their  aid, 
for  it  was  found  at  the  last  moment  impossible  to 
induce  any  Indian  collectors  to  join  an  expedition  to 
Central  Africa.  Consequently  I  had  to  depend  on  the 
chance  aid  of  such  natives  of  Zanzibar  accompanying 
my  caravan  as  might  evince  any  taste  for  a  collector's 
duties.  Sir  John  Kirk,  indeed,  procured  for  me  two 
men  who  had  been  with  Dr.  Fischer  during  his  recent 
expedition,  and  who  had  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
drying  plants  and  skinning  birds  ;  but  these  men,  on 
account  of  their  superior  attainments,  were  so  exacting 
and  difficult  to  deal  with,  that  when  they  deserted  me 
soon  after  my  arrival  on  the  mountain  and  went  to 
a  neighbouring  chief  to  organize  his  slave-trading 
caravans,  I  did  not  miss  them  keenly.  Nevertheless, 
after  this,  the  entire  charge  of  collecting  fell  upon  me, 
adding  to  the  already  existing  and  by  no  means  per- 
functory cares  of  superintending  the  expedition.  I 
not  only  had  to  conduct  long  and  wearisome  palavers 
with  native  chiefs,  and  talk  them  into  acquiescence 
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with  my  plans,  I  not  only  had  to  show  the  men  how 
to  build  houses,  where  to  construct  roads  and  bridges, 
and  lay  out  plantations,  but  I  must  also  shoot  and  skin 
birds,  gather  and  press  plants,  collect  beetles,  and 
catch  butterflies.  In  a  moist  climate  like  that  of 
Kilima-njaro  the  labour  involved  in  making  good 
botanical  collections  alone  was  very  great,  and  in  all 
this  I  had  no  help.  My  Zanzibar  porters,  although 
excellent,  hardworking,  faithful  fellows,  evinced  no 
aptitude  whatever  for  natural  history  collecting.  In 
spite  of  my  repeated  and  painstaking  instructions, 
they  would  bring  me  flowers  without  leaves,  and  leaves 
without  flowers.  They  preferred  catching  butterflies 
with  their  fingers  to  using  a  net,  and  thought  that  an 
insect  in  fragments  was  quite  as  satisfactory  as  a 
whole  specimen.  In  short  I  found  that  if  any  work 
was  to  be  of  use  in  collecting,  it  must  proceed  solely 
from  my  own  effbrts.  I  merely  mention  these  diffi- 
culties so  that  my  readers  may  properly  appreciate  the 
character  of  the  task  I  was  called  on  to  perform. 

The  instructions  given  me  by  the  KiUma-njaro  Com- 
mittee were  to  proceed  direct  to  Mount  Kilima-njaro, 
reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain  for  at  least  six 
months,  and  collect  as  much  as  possible  near  the  snow- 
line.    As  already  mentioned,  funds  to  the  extent  of 
lOOOZ.  were  gi*anted  me,  and  besides  that,  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  generously  provided  me  with  a 
complete  set  of  instruments  for  making  astronomical 
and   meteorological  observations.      I  ought   also    to 
mention  that  Messrs.  Howard  and  Son  made  me-  a 
most  liberal  present  of  quinine,  an  item  of  the  oufcfit 
which  would  have  amounted  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances to  a  considerable  expense,  and  other  leading" 
purveyors  treated  me  with  great  generosity,  so  that  I 
was  altogether  most  kindly  supported  in  my  under- 
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taking.  Having  previously  despatched  my  heavy 
luggage  by  British  India  steamship,  I  left  London  in 
the  beginning  of  March,  1884,  and  travelled  overland 
to  Egypt,  spent  a  week  or  two  rambling  about  the 
highways  and  bye  ways  of  that  unhappy  land,  joined 
my  steamer  at  Suez,  and  quitted  her  at  Aden  with 
heartfelt  joy,  after  a  horribly  uncomfortable  voyage  of 
eight  days.  At  Aden  I  had  a  delightful  experience 
of  what  British  hospitality  can  do  to  cast  a  halo  round 
the  most  unattractive  spots.  At  the  house  of  the 
Kesident  and  Governor,  General  Blair,  V.C.,  I  spent  a 
most  enjoyable  interval  whilst  awaiting  the  Zanzibar 
steamer. 

I  somewhat  dreaded  the  advent  of  this  vessel,  for 
after  my  experience  of  cockroaches,  rats,  bad  smells, 
and  bad  food  in  the  steamer  which  had  carried  me  to 
Aden,  I  anticipated  a  renewal  of  this  purgatory  on 
board  the  steamship  of  the  same  company  which  was 
to  complete  the  journey  to  Zanzibar.  But  this  was 
fortunately  not  the  case.  The  Java^  though  an  old- 
fashioned  and  not  too  speedy  boat,  was  scrupulously 
clean,  and  her  staff  of  officers  were  all  that  could  be 
desired  in  kindness  and  skill.  The  fare  was  excellent, 
the  weather  perfect,  the  fellow-passengers  few  and 
agreeable ;  and  our  journey  to  Zanzibar  was  more  like 
a  trip  on  a  friend's  yacht.  We  stopped  at  Lamu,  and 
lunched  with  Lieutenant  Haggard,  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  vice-consul,  and  then  at  Mombasa,  where  I 
went  off  for  a  lengthy  conference  with  Captain  Gissing, 
our  vice-consul  at  that  port,  who  was  already  kindly 
interesting  himself  in  the  equipment  of  my  expedition, 
and  engaging  porters  from  the  vicinity  of  that  place  to 
accompany  me,  for  it  was  considered  best  by  Sir  John 
Kirk  that  I  should  start  from  Mombasa  for  Kilima- 
njaro.    After  my  first  brief  visit  to  the  place,  however, 
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I  continued  on  my  way  to  Zanzibar,  to  confer  with 
Sir  John  Kirk,  and  to  engage  a  certain  number  of  men. 
Accordingly,  one  day  in  the  middle  of  April,  1884, 1 
awoke  in  the  early  Bunshine,  and  looked  forth  on  a 
crescent  of  white  buildings  rising  above  an  irregular 
line  of  black  shipping  and  black  mud,  and  later  on  in 
the  day  landed  at  Zanzibar,  and  found  myself  in  that 
busy  mart  of  East  African  trade,  whence  so  many  ex- 
peditions and  explorers  have  started  for  the  conquest 
of  Africa's  secrets.  Here  I  was  soon  enjoying  the 
kind  hospitality  of  Sir  John  Kirk,  and  feeling  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  strange,  varied  life  around  me 
that  the  first  chapter  of  my  experiences  in  East  Africa 
had  pleasantly  begun. 


Hap  2.— BoDto  to  Kiliin«-DJ»ro. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SIB  JOHN  EIBE  AT  HOME. 

ANZIBAR,  an  island  lying 
about  twenty  miles  off  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa,  under 
the  sixth  parallel  south  of  the 
equator  (I  feel  bound  to  furnish 
this  information  in  the  pre- 
vailing state  of  ignorance  re- 
Fig.  1.— Sir  Joim  Kirk,  spocting  African  geography), 
has  long  been  a  nucleus  of  foreign  rule  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  the  Dark  Continent.  Without 
going  into  the  questions  of  its  remote  history,  and 
considering  whether  it  was  or  whether  it  was  not 
distinctly  known  to  the  hazy  geographers  of  classical 
days,  we  can  feel  pretty  certain  that,  for  nearly  as 
many  centuries  as  form  the  Christian  Era,  Zanzibar 
has  been  a  place  of  resort  for  the  Arab  and  Persian 
traders  and  slave-dealers  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  coasts  of  Sind  and  Gujerat.  There  was 
at  one  time  a  distinct  Persian  colonization  of  the  East 
African  littoral  to  the  north  of  Zanzibar,  and  appa- 
rently also  in  Zanzibar  itself,  though  here  the  inter- 
mixture of  Persian  blood  in  the  local  race  is  in  no 
way  as  evident  as  in  places  on  the  mainland,  such 
as  Lamu,  Malindi,  or  Magdishu.     However,  even  in 
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Zanzibar,  distinct  traces  of  Fire  Worship  remain 
engrafted  on  the  African  Mohammedanism  of  the 
inhabitants.  After  several  centuries  of  quasi  Arab 
rule,  Zanzibar  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Portuguese, 
whose  language  has  left  its  traces  in  the  Swahili 
vocabulary.  When  Portugal  fell  into  the  power  of 
Spain,  and  her  hold  on  Abyssinia  and  the  Eastern 
Horn  of  Africa  waned  and  faded,  the  Arabs  reasserted 
their  independence  in  Zanzibar,  and  the  island  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  various  Arab  chiefs  till 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Imam  of  Maskat 
proclaimed  and  maintained  his  suzerainty  over  Pemba, 
Zanzibar,  and  the  neighbouring  coast. 

In  1841,  the  East  India  Company  first  established 
relations  with  the  ruler  of  Zanzibar,  who  had  assumed 
the  title  of  "  Sayyid,"  or  Lord  of  the  Island.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  Sovereign  of  *Oman,  that  East 
Arabian  principality  of  which  Maskat  is  the  capital. 
Lieut.-Colonel  Hamerton,  the  first  British  representa- 
tive at  the  Court  of  Zanzibar,  remained  many  years 
at  his  post,  and  was  still  in  East  Africa  when  Burton 
undertook  his  pioneer  journey  to  the  Lake  regions. 
On  his  death  General  Rigby  succeeded  him  as  Consul- 
General  and  Political  Agent,  and  was  in  turn  followed 
by  several  officials  whose  residence  in  the  island  was 
of  short  duration.  At  length,  in  1873,  Sir  John  Kirk, 
who  had  first  come  to  Zanzibar  as  Vice-Consul  in  1866, 
and  who  had  for  some  years  acted  in  a  superior 
capacity,  received  his  formal  appointment  to  the  post 
of  Consul-General,  and  later  on  attained  the  further 
office  of  Political  Agent.  Sir  John  Kirk,  who  comes 
of  an  old  Forfairshire  family,  was  educated  primarily 
as  a  doctor,  and  served  as  a  physician  to  the  British 
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hospital  at  Renkioi,  Dardanelles,  during  the  Crimean 
War ;  but  already,  both  at  the  University  and  during 
his  service  abroad,  his  taste  and  aptitude  for  natural 
history  had  so  developed  that  he  little  cared  to  make 
the  medical  profession  his  ultimate  career.  In  1858 
he  accepted  the  post  of  naturalist  to  Dr.  Livingstone's 
expedition  to  the  Zambesi.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  the  circumstances  of  the  expedi- 
tion were  such  that  it  became  necessary  for  Dr.  Kirk 
(as  he  then  was)  to  lay  his  studies  of  natural  history 
aside,  and  assume  the  arduous  position  of  second  in 
command,  and  direct  personally  the  conduct  of  the 
land  party.  It  was  largely  owing  to  his  exertions 
and  untiring  labour  that  the  unfortunate  Zambesi 
Expedition  was  not  an  even  costlier  experiment  than 
it  eventually  proved ;  and  Dr.  Livingstone  found  in 
his  colleague  and  second  in  command  a  mainstay  and 
help  in  several  critical  emergencies  wherein  the  rest 
of  his  staff  were  of  little  service. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  the  Zambesi  Dr.  Kirk 
was  offered  the  post  of  Vice-Consul  at  Zanzibar,  and 
thus  entered  the  service  in  which  he  rose  successively 
to  the  ranks  of  Consul,  Consul-General,  and  Political 
Agent.  In  1878  he  was  made  C.M.Gr.,  and  in  1881 
he  was  knighted. 

There  is  no  one  living  or  dead  who  has  so  profoundly 
influenced  the  condition  of  Eastern  Afidca  as  Sir  John 
Kirk.  To  him  more  than  to  any  one  else  is  owing  the 
effective  repression  of  slave-trading;  and  it  is  only 
quite  recently  that  the  full  consequences  of  his  steady 
anti-slavery  policy  began  to  appear  and  develop  them- 
selves into  a  healthy  and  beneficent  solution  of  a 
difficult  African  problem.  When  Sir  John  first  arrived 
in  Zanzibar  the  Arab  ruler  of  the  island,  the  so-called 
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Sultan,  was  little  more  than  primus  inter  pares.     He 
was  recognized  as  "  Sayyid,"  or  Lord,  of  Zanzibar,  by 
the  -Arab  nobles  and  traders,  but  his  authority  was 
most  uncertain.     Many  of  his  subjects  thought  them- 
selves superior  to  him  in  purity  of  blood  and  ancient 
genealogy,  and  whenever  the  wishes  of  their  nominal 
ruler — ^merely  one  of  themselves  deputed  to  transact 
the  Government  business — clashed  with  their  personal 
interests  or  predilections,  they  openly  bade  him  de- 
fiance, and  put  their  fortress-houses   into  a  state  of 
siege.     The  standing   army  was  composed  of  a  few 
miserable,   beggarly  Baluch  mercenaries — ill-clothed, 
unpaid,    and    as    cowardly   as   they  were    rapacious. 
Slaves  were  openly  sold  in  Zanzibar,  and  the  Sayyid 
was  too  weak  to  incur  the   displeasure  of  his  Arab 
subjects  by  the  suppression  of  a  lucrative  and  easy 
trade.     When   Sayyid   Majid    died   and   the  present 
"  Sultan,"  Barghash  bin   Sa'id,   succeeded  him.  Sir 
John  Kirk  set  himself  resolutely  to  acquire  the  con- 
fidence and  friendship  of  the  young  Arab  ruler,  and, 
aided  by  his  great  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Ki-Swahili, 
was  able  to  converse  with  the  Sayyid  in  strict  intimacy, 
without  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  so  that  he  was 
enabled  often  to  weld  the  will  of  Barghash  to  con- 
formity with  his  own  wishes  by  means  of  an  earnest 
expostulation  and  half-playful  sarcasm   which  would 
have  sounded  ill  through  the  intermediary  of  some 
wily  Goanese.     So   great  was  the  influence  alread; 
exercised  over  the  Prince  of  Zanzibar  after  two  year 
of  personal  intercourse  that  Sir  John  Kirk  was  abl 
to  exact  from  him   as   a  favour   and   concession   to 
friendship  that  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  with  all  his 
personal  prestige  and  position,  and  with  a  fleet  of 
ironclads  behind  him,  failed  to  extort,  namely,  the 
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Sayyid's  signature  to  a  treaty  for  the  suppression  of 
the  East  African  slave-trade.  This,  though  refused 
under  threats  of  bombardment,  was  granted  after  a 
few  hours'  conversation  with  Sir  John  Kirk,  and  the 
treaty,  which  during  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  mission  had 
been  persistently  rejected  by  the  "  Sultan,"  was  signed 
and  sealed  within  a  few  hours  after  the  envoy's  de- 
parture, and  overtook  him  in  a  rapid  despatch-boat 
before  he  reached  Aden.  An  amusing  incident  is 
recorded  of  Sayyid  Barghash  during  the  seance  of 
deliberation  which  took  place  before  he  signed  the 
treaty.  Sir  John  Kirk  was  explaining  to  him  the 
terrors  and  inconveniences  of  a  blockade,  how  all 
supplies  of  provisions  would  be  stopped,  and  the  island 
reduced  to  starvation,  and  he  wound  up  his  eflFective 
picture  by  asking  the  "  Sultan"  what  he  would  do 
tlien  ?  "  Why,"  said  Sayyid  Barghash,  "  I  should 
just  come  and  live  with  you,  Consul." 

It  is  owing  to  our  present  representative  in  Zanzibar 
that  the  Sultan  has  gradually  assured  and  strengthened 
his  hold  over  the  East  African  coast  between  the 
Portuguese  northern  boundary  and  the  No-man's  Land 
of  the  Somali  Deserts,  thus  keeping  in  hands  friendly 
to  England  the  richest  coast-lands  of  East  Africa  and 
the  trade-routes  to  the  Central  Basin.  Sir  John  Kirk 
has  little  disguised  his  views  about  English  influence 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  he  steadfastly  bears  in  mind 
that  nearly  the  entire  commerce  of  Eastern  Africa  is  in 
the  hands  of  British  subjects,  and  that,  to  uphold  our 
influence  in  the  country,  we  should  encourage  to  the 
utmost  the  thrifty  settlers  from  Western  India.  He 
also  feels,  as  any  observant  politician  must,  that  much 
as  we  may  admire  and  sympathize  with  the  promptings 
to  colonization  which,  like  the  desire  for  oflEspring  late 
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in  life,  are  now  aDimatiufr  so  many  old  European 
nations,  there  is  no  reason  why  England  should  act  as 
a  political  midwife,  and  assist  in  bringing  to  birth  their 
late-born  children,  or  neglect  the  wants  of  her  own 
large  family  in  order  that  her  neighbom-s'  weaklings 
may  not  die  of  inanition* 

One  of  the  firmest  resolves  of  Sir  John  Kirk  has  been 
to  keep  Eastern  Africa  between  10°  N.  and  10°  S.  clear 
of  foreign  influences,  and  so  to  hold  this  littoral  through 
our  nominee,  the  present  Sayjrid,  that  whenever  the 
cold  fit  shall  be  off  and  the  hot  wave  offnrther  coloni- 
zationflowon  again — wheneverthe  irresistible  spreading 
of  the  English  people  compels  it  to  look  towards  fresh 
fields  of  enterprise^Zanzibar,  city,  island,  and  coast, 
may  not  be  found  in  hands  hostile  to  British  trade. 
To  Sir  John  Kirk  alone  we  owe  it  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Portugal  has  not  now  included  the  important 
Rovuma  river  in  its 
East  African  posses- 
sions; and  the  same 
person  is  responsible  for 
having,  with  one  English 
frigate,  driven  away  the 
whole  Egyptian  fleet 
under  McGIllup  Pasha, 
when,  acting  under  se- 
cret orders  from  the 
Egyptian  Government, 
Fig.  3.-Mt^pfi  («ith  m^t  »ii).  t,jg  Khedive's  East  Afri- 
can  Expedition  proceeded  to  annex,  occupy,  and 
fortify  the  principal  ports  in  the  Sayyid's  conti- 
nental dominions.  About  the  manifold  checks  that 
French  ambition  and  "  protecting  "  zeal '  have  received 

'  In  remarka  of  this  cliaracter  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  soppoBed  that 
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in  these  Zangian  regions  I  need  not  dilate,  as  they  are 
questions  involving  political  feelings  of  some  acerbity 
at  the  present  time,  and  would  therefore  be  out  of  place 
in  this  book.  Bat  I  might  further  recall  to  my  readers 
that  it  is  to  the  personal  exertions  of  the  British  Agent 
and  Consul-General  that  Zanzibar  owes  its  line  of  tele-  . 
graph,  its  mail  service,  its  hospital,  its  observatory,  its 

standing  army  (oflScered      _^^__^^ 

and  commanded  by  Eng- 
lishmen),:! ts  horticultural 
development,  its  pro- 
jected sanitary  reform, 
and  possibly  also  the 
scarcely  less  precious 
introductions  of  lawn- 
tennis  and  afternoon  tea. 
The  British  Agency 
and  Consulate-General 
in  the  town  of  Zanzibar 
is  a  handsome  Arab 
house  standing  towards 
the  southern  end  of  the 
city,  and  just  overhang- 
ing the  sea,  which  at 
high  tide  lashes  its  protecting  wall.  The  style  of 
exterior  and  interior  is  purely  Arab,  or,  to  use  a  more 

while  aidentl;  ftdmiring  all  British  officials  who  have  hut  one  single- 
minded  purpoae,  viz.  that  of  straining  every  effort  to  secure  peculiar 
advantages  for  the  power  and  commerce  of  their  own  couutry,  I 
am  hypocritical  enough  to  think  it  immoral  and  unjust  when  the 
same  ohject  is  held  in  view  by  the  servants  of  foreign  powers — 
France,  Russia,  Germany,  and  the  like.  From  their  poiot  of  view 
they  are  acting  quite  rightly  and  deserve  every  credit  from  their 
fellow-countrymen  for  their  determined  efforts  to  thwart  our  healthy 
appetite,  which  must  seem  like  greediness  to  them.  Every  oue  for 
himself.    Self-denial  only  creates  selfishness. 


Fig.  4. 
Small  Ititfi  and  Outrigger  Cnnoe. 
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accepted  term  in  architecture,  Saracenic.  Entering 
from  the  narrow  streets  an  iron  gateway,  you  come 
into  the  grateful  shade  of  a  small  garden,  planted 
with  spreading  mimosas,  cocoa-nut  palms,  and  man- 
goes, and  through  the  interstices  of  the  foliage  you 
.  look  up  at  the  high  grey-white  walls  of  the  house, 
which  are  scarcely  relieved  in  their  monotony  by 
the  small  and  shuttered  windows.  The  doorway  is 
regularly  Eastern,  quite  a  "  Sublime  Porte  "  in  minia- 
ture. Broad,  shallow  steps  lead  up  to  it,  forming  an 
admirably-arranged  mise'en'Scene  for  the  grouping  of 
white-clothed  "  Sikari  "  (consular  guards)  and  Indian 
suppliants  in  gaudy  costumes.  The  frame  of  the  door, 
which  is  itself  garnished  with  immense  copper  nails,  is 
delicately  and  intricately  carved  in  black  wood,  with 
arabesque  designs  and  letter  scrolls. 

Entering  here,  you  come  upon  a  small  recess,  with 
ogival  niches  round  the  walls — a  sort  of  anteroom — 
and  from  this  a  winding  staircase  ascends  to  the  first- 
floor,  when  you  find  yourself  in  the  interior  gallery 
surrounding  the  four  sides  of  the  patio,  or  hollow  square, 
which  is  the  ground-plan  of  most  Saracenic  buildings. 
From  the  centre  of  the  patio  rises  a  graceful  areca-palm, 
which  contrasts  pleasingly  with  the  formal  arches  of 
the  gallery.  The  house  ascends  to  several  storeys,  and 
is  surmounted  by  flat  terraces  of  varying  height ;  but 
round  the  patio ,  on  the  first-floor, the  principal  dwelling- 
rooms  are  ranged.  These  are  all  Arab  in  character — 
narrow,  high-pitched,  lighted  with  little  windows  with 
deep  embrasures.  The  walls  are  dead  white,  cut  into 
by  false  arches  of  slightly  horse-shoe  shape,  forming 
alternate  recesses  wherein  shelves  of  pottery,  book- 
cases, or  cabinets  may  be  placed.  Within  the  arches, 
too,  are  further  niches,  cut  deeper  into  the  wall,  with 
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a  carved  stone  tracery  at  the  back  to  let  in  air.  These 
give  an  effect  of  lightness  to  the  somewhat  massive 
walls,  and  the  little  points  of  light  gleaming  through 
the  windows  of  cut  stone  act  as  a  point  de  mire  in  each 
recess.  There  are  no  pictures  on  the  walls ;  nothing 
but  coruscations  of  Oriental  pottery,  all  of  it  got  from 
Zanzibar  and  the  neighbouring  coast.  The  amount  of 
beautiful  Persian,  Moorish,  and  even  Chinese  pottery 
and  porcelain  to  be  found  in  Zanzibar  is  really  sur- 
prising. Much  of  it  is  hoarded  up  by  old  Arab  families, 
who  have  kept  it  for  generations  in  their  households, 
and  it  only  sees  the  light  in  occasional  bankruptcies 
and  auction  sales.  On  many  parts  of  this  Zangian 
coast  pottery  is  fastened  into  the  walls  of  mosques  or 
plastered  on  to  tombs,  whence — I  say  it  with  regret — 
Europeans  do  not  hesitate  to  **loot"  it,  under  the 
pretext  that  if  they  do  not  the  degenerate  descendants 
of  the  Oriental  settlers  will.  At  places  like  Lamu  the 
most  tasteful  Persian  porcelain,  rich  in  colour  and  very 
old,  was  to  be  easily  picked  up  but  a  short  while  ago, 
though  the  sudden  rush  of  greedy  travellers  has  dimin- 
ished the  supply.  Much  of  this  Persian  pottery — great 
bowls  of  gorgeous  tints,  blue  and  gold  plates,  vases 
and  cups — decorate  the  walls  of  the  Consulate,  and 
lend  colour  and  brightness  to  its  apartments. 

The  windows  of  two  sides  of  the  house  look  forth  on 
the  sea,  and  command  the  entire  harbour.  All  the 
shipping  becomes  a  study  of  ever-changing  colour  and 
form.  The  great  black  hulks  of  the  steamers,  sur- 
mounted by  their  tall  masts  and  funnels ;  the  snow- 
sails  of  the  daus  coming  into  port ;  the  "  mt^pe,"  or 
native  barque,  with  a  huge  sail  made  of  matting ;  the 
dismantled  daus,  with  their  brown  rigging  and  masts 
and  folded  sails,  lying  at  anchor  in  the  blue  still  water  : 


Fig.  6.— At»b  Dau. 
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and  the  multitude  of  tiny  craft,  canoes  with  outriggers, 
and  the  canoes  that  are  simple  dugouts — all  these  form, 
together  with  the  flags 
1  of  many  nations  and  the 
bright  costumes  of  the 
native  sailors,  the  blue 
sky,  with  its  rolling  cu- 
mulus-clouds, the  placid 
sea,  and  the  green  islands 
on  its  horizon,  an  infi- 
nitely diversified  pano- 
rama, rather  than  a  pio- 
J  ture,  but  a  cheerful  scene, 
full  of  bright  activity, 
and  a  pleasant  field  of 
contemplation  to  an  idle  man  in  a  rocking-chair  on  a 
Bhady  balcony,  who  is  able  to  rest  inactive  in  his  cool 
retreat,  and  watch  the 
busy  work  going  on 
around  him. 

If  you  look  from  the 
verandah  of  the  Consu- 
late towards  the  town  of 
Zanzibar  you  have  a 
scene  of  much  pictures- 
queness  and  colour,  and 
one  which,  focussed  and 
framed  by  the  lattice- 
work that  is  hung  with 
creeping  plants,  becomes 
&  real  picture.  You  see 
the  ships  in  the  harbour, 
the  canoes  and  rowing- 
boats  skimming  in  and  out  among  the  large  vessels, 


Fig.  7. 
FUhiiig  Bokt  uid  Oatiiggor  Cuioe. 
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Fig  8. — A  Sardcenic  D,jorway. 


then  lines  of  daus  all  drawn  up  along  tlie  shore  of 
white  sand,  with  busy  crowds  of  men  working  round 
and  about  them,  some 
unloading,  some  re- 
pairing, some  looking 
idly  on,  others  strip- 
ping for  a  bathe  and 
playing  at  a  peculiar 
game  in  the  water, 
round  the  hulls  of 
the  half-floated  daus, 
which  consists  in  turn- 
ing  a  somersault  and 
bringing  your  legs 
down  with  a  smack 
on  your  companions' 
backs.  Indeed,  the 
absence  of  all  social  restraint  on  the  shore  at  Zanzibar 
might  occasionally  ruflfle  the  sensibilities  of  those  of  our 
weaker  sex  who  are  supposed  to  be  shocked  at  seeing 
life  under  somewhat  primitive  conditions.  There  are 
no  "bathing  regulations'*  at  Zanzibar,  and  the 
beach  immediately  below  the  Consular  windows  is  the 
favourite  resort  of  "  natives,"  who  in  complete  nudity 
gaily  chase  each  other  along  the  silver  strand,  or 
plunge  into  the  tiny  billows  and  the  black  ooze  of  the 
nether  shore.  Indeed,  the  number  of  Indians  who 
seem  to  choose  the  purlieus  of  the  British  Consulate 
for  performing  their  ablutions  (doubtless  because  they 
look  upon  it  as  a  right  of  British  subjects  to  bathe 
under  their  Consul's  eye)  render  it  necessary  some- 
times to  despatch  a  Sikari  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
the  nude  Hindoos  to  remoter  shores,  for  should  the 
Consul  be  entertaining  the  lady  residents  of  Zanzibar 
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at  afternoon  tea  on  the  balcony,  it  is  somewhat  embar- 
passing  for  their  gaze  continually  to  encounter,  not 
the  black  glistening  forms  of  the  burly  negroes  on 
whom  nakedness  sits  with  decency,  but  the  yellow 
and  obese  Hindoos,  who,  with  the  figures  and  demea- 
nour of  middle-aged  aldermen,  are  paddling  up  to 
their  ankles  with  the  innocence  and  unconcern  of 
early  childhood. 

The  buildings  of  Zanzibar  along  the  shore-line  are 
gifted  with  an  adventitious  beauty  which  is  derived 
from  contrasts  of 
/  P  I  colour,  and  light, 
fi'-'  \  and  shade.  The  Sul- 
tan's clock-tower, 
which  rises  like  a 
minaret  above  the 
flat-roofed  bouses, 
is  in  reality  a  struc- 
ture of  vulgar, 
tasteless  design.but 
seen  from  a  dis- 
tance with  its  ugli- 
ness softened  down, 
it  lends  consider- 
able point  to  the 
harbour  view  of 
Zanzibar.  Theother 
buildings  are  little 
remarkable  for  ele- 
gance of  exterior  shape,  but,  being  all  whitewashed  or 
of  light-coloured  stone,  they  form  under  the  sun's 
rays  a  snowy,  irregular  mass,  the  outline  of  which 
tells  out  effectively  against  a  deep  blue  or  a  storm-grey 
sky,  and  is  here  and  there  relieved  by  the  green  coco- 
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palms    or  the  flags  of  the   Sultan's  palace  and   the 
different  Consulates. 

This  view  at  sunset  becomes  really  beautiful.     The 
eastern   sky  is  a  sombre  blue-grey,  and  the  water  of 
the  harbour  reflects  the  same  tint,  unvaried   in  the 
evening  stillness  by  a  ripple.     The  long  headland  of 
dark  green  forest,  which  stretches  out  into  the  sea, 
lends  a  deepening  tone  to  the  darkened  water  and  sky, 
and  forms  with  them  an  effective  foil,  a  neutral  back- 
ground to  the  white  tower  and  the  mass  of  white 
buildings  which,  turned  towards  the  west,  reflect  on 
their   sympathetic   surfaces   the   warm  glow   of    the 
sunset.     In  the  daytime,  under  the  blaze  of  a  vertical 
sun,  these  houses  of  Zianzibar  are  disagreeably  dazzling, 
but  now,  in  this  one  quiet  half-hour  of  the  short  even- 
ing, they  glow  with  a  soft  pink  radiance,  and  their 
tender  blush-colour  is  heightened  by  its  background 
of  strangely-coloured  eastern  sky  which,  first  becoming 
sombre  blue  with  the  sinking  sun,  for  a  brief  while 
grows  green  with  jealousy  of  the  west  and  partial 
reflection  of  the  sunset,  and  offers  a  complementary 
contrast  to  the  houses  at  their  pinkest.     Then,  along 
the  shore,  and  on  the  blue  bay,  the  shipping,  turned 
towards  the  warm  light  of  evening,  loses  its  blackness 
and  distinct  outlines,  and  fuses  into  dusky  brown,  the 
mazes  of  masts  and  rigging  seeming  to  part  with  their 
perspective  and  to  stick  together  in  one   indistinct 
mass.     As  the  shadows  deepen  and  the  rose-tinted 
houses  fade  into  dull  grey,  the  stages  of  the  Sultan's 
tower  are  picked  out  with  yellow  lamps,  and  suddenly 
from  the  summit  gleams  out  in  cold  radiance  a  star  of 
more  than  first   magnitude — Sayyid    Barghash    has 
fitted  up  his  clock-tower  with  the  electric  light. 

Any  one  visiting  Sir  John  Kirk  at  home  will  hardly 
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have  set  foot  in  his  house  many  hours  without  remark- 
ing the  arrival  of  an  Indian  gentleman  in  a  suit  of 
white  clothes  of  half  Asiatic,  half  European  cut,  with 
a  magnificent  gold-embroidered  turban,  a  watch-chain, 
a  ring,  and  an  umbrella.  This  is  Pira  Doji,  incorrectly 
known  on  board  the  mail  steamers  as  "  The  Prime 
Minister  of  Zanzibar."  He  is  really  an  astute  Indian 
trader,  who  by  his  capacity  for  business  and  excep- 
tional talents  as  a  raconteur y  has  known  how  to  obtain 
a  very  large  share  of  the  **  Sultan's  "  confidence  and 
esteem,  Pira  Doji  is  a  most  useful  man  to  Sayyid 
Barghash.  Without  in  reality  attaining  the  position 
of  Prime  Minister  or  Grand  Vizier  (the  Sayyid  has  no 
Ministers,  and  therefore  rules  cheaply),  he  has  yet 
become  a  sort  of  financial  adviser  to  the  Prince  of 
Zanzibar,  and  is  at  the  same  time  head-waiter  at 
State  dinners,  man-of-business,  negotiator  in  delicate 
matrimonial  affairs,  and  the  picker-up  and  retailer 
of  all  the  town  news.  If  Sayyid  Barghash  is  men- 
tioned in  the  TimeSj  Pira  forthwith  goes  to  the 
"  Sultan  "  with  a  copy  of  the  passage  scored  round 
with  red  chalk.  If  a  European  resident  in  Zanzibar 
sprains  his  ankle,  or  beats  his  cook,  the  "  Sultan  " 
likewise  hears  of  it  through  the  same  source.  Conse- 
quently all  new  arrivals  at  the  Consulate  become 
objects  of  interest  to  Pira,  as  hkely  to  furnish  "  para- 
graphs *'  for  his  princely  gossip.  If  ever  a  "  Society  " 
paper  is  founded  in  Zanzibar,  it  will  have  Pira  Doji  for 
its  editor. 

His  Highness  Sayyid  Barghash  having  then  heard 
of  our  arrival,  and  as  much  of  our  disposition, 
antecedents,  present  intentions,  and  future  plans  as 
Pira  can  glean  from  the  Consul's  household,  it  becomes 
incumbent    on   us  to  present   ourselves,  or  get   our 
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Consul  to  present  us,  at  one  of  the  Sultan's  Friday 
levies. 

Drawn  up  before  his  tawdry  palace  (a  ricketty 
building  of  many  storeys,  of  no  style  whatever,  and 
of  execrable  taste)  is  a  smart-looking  regiment  of  the 
New  Zanzibar  army,  the  men  in  white  uniform,  with 
red  and  yellow  caps,  and  the  oflficers  in  white  trousers 
and  magnificently  embroidered  tunics.  At  their  head 
stands  their  organizer  and  Commander-in-Chief,  Gene- 
ral Matthews,  who  gives  the  order  to  present  arms  as 
the  Consular  party  draws  near.  Then  the  Goanese 
band  strikes  up  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  and  we  risk  a 
sunstroke  by  walking  through  the  serried  ranks  of 
soldiers  with  our  helmets  raised  above  our  heads. 
In  the  entry  to  the  palace  more  guards,  Persian  and 
Baluch,  are  assembled,  and  there  are  crowds  of  Arabs 
in  gala  costumes.  Preceded  by  a  kind  of  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies,  we  pass  along  corridors  and  apart- 
ments furnished  in  the  Neo-Oriental  (bastard  French) 
style,  and  then  ascend  a  strangely  mean  and  poky 
staircase  covered  with  scraps  of  faded  kamptulicon. 
As  we  emerge  on  a  small  landing,  coming  up,  as  it 
were,  from  a  stage  trap,  a  tall,  portly  Arab  leans  over 
the  stair-rail,  Jand  extends  to  each  in  turn  a  firm, 
plump  hand.  It  is  Sayyid  Barghash  come  to  greet 
his  visitors  half  way ;  and  though  his  cordial  way  of 
taking  you  by  the  hand  and  hoisting  you  up  is  merely 
a  piece  of  formal  courtesy,  still  it  is  of  material  assist- 
ance to  you  in  emerging  from  the  trap-like  staircase. 
Preceded  by  the  Sayyid,  we  are  ushered  into  a  long, 
narrow  reception-room  of  Arab  shape  but  later  French 
decoration.  Except  for  the  fijie  Persian  carpet  which 
goes  the  whole  length  of  the  apartment,  there  is  little 
to  note  that  is  pleasing  to  a  critical  eye.     The  fumi- 
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ture  is  red  velvet  and  gilt  wood.  Round  the  walls 
are  ranged  medley  assemblages  of  kitchen  clocks, 
ormolu  timepieces,  aneroid  barometers,  thermometers, 
anemometers,  telescopes,  opera-glasses,  musical-boxes, 
swords,  spears,  guns,  pistols,  toys  of  ingenious  kinds, 
photographic  albums,  photographs  glazed  and  framed 
and  faded,  and  what  not  else.  The  upper  end  of  the 
room,  where  the  "  Sultan "  ordinarily  sits,  has  a 
large  mirror  in  the  centre,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
mirror  is  a  full-length  oil  painting  of  Sayyid  Barghash. 
These  two  paintings  are  identical  in  every  detail. 
They  were  manufactured  in  Paris.  The  Sayyid  had 
a  photograph  taken  of  himself  during  his  visit  to 
London.  It  was  in  a  sitting  posture.  He  sent  it  to 
Paris  with  the  order  that  it  was  to  be  enlarged  stand- 
ing, and  then  converted  into  two  oil  paintings.  The 
Parisian  artist,  in  no  way  at  a  loss,  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  sitting  Sultan  and  stuck  it  on  to  the  decapitated 
portrait  of  some  Algerian  Arab  photographed  erect. 
The  combination  was  enlarged,  and  in  due  time  gave 
rise  to  the  two  oil  paintings  in  the  palace  at  Zanzibar. 
Sayyid  Barghash  bin  Sa'id,  the  Prince  of  Zanzibar, 
Pemba,  and  the  Zangian  coast,  is  a  man  of  about 
forty-five,  as  far  as  an  Arab's  age  may  be  guessed. 
He  is  tall,  somewhat  corpulent,  and  not  unhandsome. 
Were  it  not  that  his  face  betrays  the  traces  of  a  too 
uxorious  life,  and  that  he  has  for  some  reason  lately 
cut  off  his  moustache  and  trimmed  his  beard  to  re- 
semble an  English  tradesman's,  he  might  even  be 
called  good-looking.  His  complexion  is  clear,  his  eyes 
large  and  fine,  though  faded  with  excesses,  and  his 
teeth  white  and  perfect.  The  Sultan's  feet  are  just 
of  that  ideal  type  that  Sir  Frederick  Leigliton  loves 
to  paint,  and  which,  until  I  saw  them  peeping  from 
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Sayyid  Barghash's  aandala,  I  never  believed  to  exist. 
The  feet  and  hands  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  are  the 
most  beautifully  formed  I  ever  saw  in  a  man,  and  he 
is  justly  proud  of  them ;  but  alas  [  his  symmetry  ends 
at  his  ankles,  for  he  is  afflicted  with  elephantiasis — a 
not  uncommon  disease  in  Zanzibar,  and  his  limbs  are 
swollen  and  misshapen.     Though  he  speaks  no  Ian- 


Fig.  11.— Zamibkr  Orohid*. 

guages  but  Arabic  and  Swahili,  he  is  a  better-read 
man  than  many  a  contemporary  Eastern  Sovereign, 
and  even  aspires  to  the  honours  of  an  author. 

One  day  four  or  five  servants  of  the  Sultan  arrived 
at  the  Consulate,  bearing  about  a  dozen  volumes  of  a 
work  in  Arabic.  This  was  Part  I.  of  a  Digest  of 
Mohammedan  Jurisprudence  written  by  the  Sultan, 
and  presented  with  his  compliments  to  the  British 
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Agent.  In  conversation, 
Sayyid  Barghash  is  often 
spriglitly,  and  all  that  he 
says  is  marked  by  intelli- 
gence and  good  sense.  He 
is  simple  in  his  diction, 
for  an  Arab,  and  sometimes 
baffles  verbose  flatterers  by 
his  curt  replies.  I  may  re- 
mind my  readers  here  of  a 
little  incident  commented  on 
at  the  time  of  the  Sayyid's 
visit  to  England.  At  his 
first  meeting  with  Lord 
Beaconsfield  that  statesman 
thought  to  set  him  at  his 
ease  by  addressing  him  in 
somewhat  high-flown  Ori- 
ental parlance,  and  met  him 
with  the  enigmatic  question, 
"Which  does  your  High- 
ness prefer,  flowers  or 
jewels?"  "I  fail  to  see 
any  connection  between 
them,"  replied  Sayyid  Bar- 
ghash in  all  simplicity. 

An  interview  with  the 
Euler  of  Zanzibar,  then,  is 
not  of  that  fade  character 
which  characterizes  a  cere- 
monial visit  to  most  Ori- 
ental sovereigns.  He  poses 
you  with  many  shrewd  ques- 
*iB.iz.-Kigoii..Afri«u«t.        tioiiH*    a^-i    ''lien    the    re- 
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ception  is  over,  the  coffee  and  rose-sherbet  drunk,  and 
the  Sayyid  hands  you  down  the  well-like  staircase, 
and  you  depart  with  the  band  playing  "  Rule 
Britannia,'*  you  feel  that  you  have  met  a  man  who, 
had  he  received  anything  like  an  education,  and  had 
been  trained  by  civilized  ideas  of  morality  to  conceal, 
if  not  to  bridle,  his  unruly  passions,  would  have 
made  no  mean  figure  among  the  world's  rulers  and 
statesmen. 

Sayyid  Barghash  is  the  son  of  the  last  joint  ruler  of 
Maskat  and  Zanzibar — Sayyid  Sa'id,  His  mother  was 
an  Abyssinian  woman.  He  has  nearly  a  hundred  wives 
and  five  or  six  children,  one  son  only  among  them.  He 
is  brother  to  the  present  Imam  of  Maskat.  His  income 
is  approximately  300,000Z.  a  year,  mostly  derived  from 
Customs  duties. 

Zanzibar,  the  chief  town  of  his  dominions,  known  as 
Unguja  to  the  inhabitants,  has  a  population  of  about 
90,000.  As  regards  trade  it  is  the  most  flourishing 
and  important  place  in  East  Africa,  and  the  value  of 
its  exports  exceeds  at  the  present  time  1,300,000Z.,  of 
which  ivory  alone  contributes  400,000Z.  The  value  of 
the  imports  is  about  1,000,000Z.,  and  they  chiefly  con- 
sist of  cotton  stuffs,  kerosene  oil,  and  rice.  About 
6,000  British  subjects  reside  in  the  town,  mostly  Indians, 
and*  in  their  hands  lie  the  whole  retail  and  most  of  the 
wholesale  trade. 

The  streets  of  Zanzibar  are  paved  with  a  sort  of 
coral  **  ray,"  sometimes  cemented  over,  and  are  generally, 
from  the  nature  of  their  paving,  clean  and  inodoriferous. 
They  are  very  narrow,  and  the  houses  in  the  Arab 
quarters  are  lofty,  so  that  you  may  walk  about  most  of 
the  town  in  perfect  shade.  There  are  few  really  hand- 
some buildings  externally,  yet  many  of  the  portals  to 
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the  houses  and  mosques  are  gracefully  designed  iii 
Saracenic  style.  Considerable  Persian  influence  is 
eyident  in  the 
general  architec- 
ture and  interior 
decoration  of 
the  mosques  and 
larger  buildings, 
and  the  Persian 
pointed  arch  (dif- 
ferent in  shape 
from  the  Syrian 
or  the  Moorish) 
is  constantly  met 
with.  In  fact, 
to  a  student  of 
Saracenic  archi- 
tecture, Zanzibar 
and  the  Zangian 
coast  are  very  in- 
teresting, as  they 

Fig.  18.-A  street  in  Zan^bM.  ^Q^       ^Qt       Only 

buildings  of  great  age,  some  of  the  mosques  dating 
back  to  the  tenth  century  of  our  era,  but  of  archaic 
style,  recaUing  most  unmistakably  the  kind  of  archi- 
tecture met  with  in  Saracenic  monuments  in  Spain  of 
the  same  age,  showing  thus  how  universal  vrith  the 
early  Arab  rule  was  that  distinct  architectural  style 
which  they  developed  from  the  late  Byzantine.  Jnst 
'as  there  are  words  in  Portuguese  and  Swahili  *  derived 


'  Swahili  ie  the  nnne  given  to  the  predominant  language  of  the 
Zanzibar  negroes.  It  ie  derived  froqi  the  Arabic  "  Sahel,"  the  coast. 
Swahili  belongs  to  the  Bantu  family  of  African  languages,  vide 
Chapter  XX 
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from  a  common  Arabic  origin,  so  the  resemblance 
l>etween  the  architecture  in  Southern  Portugal  and 
Spain  with  that  of  Zanzibar  may  be  explained  by  re- 
calling the  fact  that  the  Iberian  Peninsula  and  the 
Zangian  coast  both  formed  at  one  time  extremities  of 
Arab  rule.  While  Zanzibar,  however,  resembles  any 
other  Eastern  city,  and  differs  little  in  outward  aspect 
from  Aleppo  or  Jaffa,  yet  the  island  to  which  it  gives 
its  name  is  thoroughly  tropical  African  in  its  virgin 
state.  The  vegetation  is  rank  and  rich,  and  nearly 
every  genus  of  the  tropical  African  flora  is  represented 
among  its  plants.  There  are  a  few  orchids,  supposed 
to  be  peculiar,  and  possibly  one  or  two  ferns.  Many 
trees  have  been  introduced  from  India,  and  flourish  in 
a  way  that  exceeds  their  development  in  the  mother- 
country.  Magnificent  mangoes  are  planted  all  over 
the  island,  and  the  fruit  they  yield  is  justly,  celebrated 
for  its  flavour  of  strawberries  and  cream.  Of  course 
pine-apples,  oranges,  limes,  and  cocoa-nuts  abound,,  and 
fruit  here  may  be  had  all  the  year  round  in  constant 
variety  and  great  quantity.  Many  remarkable  and 
many  very  beautiful  productions  in  African  flora,  though 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  island,  may  be  observed 
and  studied  here  with  greater  facility  than  on  the  main- 
land. Of  such  are  the  magnificent  blue  Glitorea,  the 
extraordinary  Kigelia  Africana^  the  exquisitely  lovely 
Hibiscus  schizopetalus,  the  Grinum  lilies,  and  the 
gorgeous-leaved  Crotons.  The  zoology  of  Zanzibar  is 
purely  African  in  its  character,  as  far  as  it  is  yet  known. 
Being  separated  but  a  few  miles  from  the  mainland,  its 
birds  and  insects  differ  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  parent 
fauna.  It  possesses,  however,  at  least  two  species 
(in  common  with  its  sister  isle  of  Pemba)  of  peculiar 
mammals,  viz.  the  Galago  Zanzibariensis    (a   kind  of 
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Lemuroid),  and  a  handsome  monkey,  the  Golobus  KirTcii. 
This  latter,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  brought  to  light 
by  Sir  John  Kirk;  it  was  also  extinguished  by  his 
means.  Like  most  great  men  who  have  helped  to 
extend  the  British  Empire,  Sir  John  has  one  dark  blot 
on  his  escutcheon.  Warren  Hastings  exterminated  the 
Rohillas,  Governor  Eyre  was  accused  of  too  summarily 
suppressing  the  Maroons ;  Sir  John  Kirk,  more,  perhaps, 
in  the  interests  of  British  science  than  of  British  rule, 
has  entirely  destroyed  an  innocent  species  of  monkey. 
The  Colohus  Eirlcii  had  disappeared  from  nearly  every 
part  of  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  but  a  rumour  prevailed 
that  it  still  Ungered  in  a  clump  of  forest  as  yet  un visited 
by  hunters.  Thither  Sir  John  sent  his  cliasseiirs  to 
report  on  the  monkey's  existence.  After  a  week's 
absence  they  returned,  triumph  illumining  their  swarthy 
lineaments.  "  Well,  did  you  find  them  ?  "  asked  the 
British  Consul-General.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  men  with 
glee,  **and  we  killed  them  everyone!'*  Wherewith 
twelve  monkey  corpses  were  flung  upon  the  floor,  and 
Colohus  Kirkii  joined  the  Dodo,  the  Auk,  the  Rhytina 
and  the  Moa  in  the  limbo  of  species  extinguished  by 
the  act  of  man. 

When  Sir  John  Kirk  gets  conscience-troubled,  and 
the  manes  of  the  avenging  Colobi  (as  negroes  would 
believe)  tamper  with  his  health ;  when  Zanzibar  gets 
stuffy  and  feverish,  and  the  oflBcial  routine  tryingly 
monotonous  :  he  steals  away,  of  ton  on  foot,  to  a  little 
paradise  he  has  created  among  the  groves  of  Mbw^ni, 
a  tiny  settlement  on  the  coast  of  the  island.  Here  he 
lives  a  life  that  is  to  him  ideally  happy.  He  chats  with 
his  tenants,  who  lead  Arcadian  lives  of  nothing  to  do 
and  plenty  to  eat ;  he  wanders  in  a  shooting-coat  amid 
the  groves  of  coco-palms  and  the  clumps  of  pandanus 
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that  border  the  sea;  be  photographs;  aad,  above  all, 
he  gardens.  Here,  among  his  Cycads  and  his  Orchids, 
his  Ensetes  and  his  Dracaenas,  spade  in  hand,  a  wide- 
awake hat  on  his  head,  a  rare  flower  in  his  button-hole, 
and  rustic  contentment  irradiating  his  face — here,  amid 
scenery  which  typifies  a  botanist's  paradise,  Sir  John 
Kirk  is  emphatically  At  Home. 


Fig.  16.— Colobos  KirkiJ. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    START — MOMBASA   TO   TAITA. 

After  a  month's  sojourn  in  Zanzibar,  most  agreeably 
spent  as  the  recipient  of  Sir  John  Kirk's  hospitality, 
all  my  arrangements  for  commencing  my  expedition  to 
Kilima-njaro  were  completed.  I  had  hired  upwards  of 
thirty  porters,  most  of  them  old  employes  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  on  the  Congo,  and  despatched  them  to  Mom- 
basa in  an  Arab  dau,  while  I  followed  in  the  mail* 
steamer  going  north,  accompanied  by  my  personal 
servant,  a  Tamil  boy  from  Ceylon.  I  took  leave  of 
Sir  John  Kirk  with  considerable  regret  one  dark  even- 
ing after  an  unusually  agreeable  dinner-party,  and 
entered  a  little  rowing-boat,  which  was  to  take  me  to 
the  steamer,  with  a  feeling  of  such  downheartedness 
that  my  calmer  reflections  told  me  Zanzibar  was  likely 
to  prove  my  African  Capua.  After  my  own  experience 
I  could  realize  now  how  previous  explorers  had  been 
unnerved  and  unfitted  for  the  rough  life  of  the  wilder- 
ness by  the  luxurious  and  easy-going  life  in  Zanzibar. 
Fortunately  the  steamer  I  was  journeying  in  to  Mom- 
basa was  the  same  vessel  which  had  brought  me  down 
to  Aden,  so  that  I  once  more  found  myself  among 
friends.  The  night  I  left  Sir  John  Kirk's  was  stiflingly 
hot,  and  the  steamer  was  full  of  passengers — I  shuddered 
at  passing  the  night  in  a  poky  cabin  with  three  other 
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inmates.  The  captain  saw  my  hesitation,  and  offered 
most  kindly  to  rig  up  a  cot  for  me  on  deck.  I  accepted 
his  proposal  eagerly,  forgetting  the  danger  in  it,  of 
which  both  of  us  were  unaware.  The  steamer,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  would  remain  all  night  in  Zanzibar 
harbour,  and  leave  at  dawn.  Now — and  this  is  the 
only  reason  I  record  this  incident — there  is  no  surer 
way  of  getting  a  bad  fever  than  to  sleep  in  the  open 
air  in  a  tropical  port.  The  reasons  for  this  are  many 
and  would  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time  and  space  to 
describe  properly ;  I  therefore  confine  myself  to  the 
dogmatic  assertion,  which  I  here  record  in  the  interest 
of  such  of  ray  readers  as  may  be  proceeding  to  the 
tropics,  and  are  likely  to  be  tempted  to  pass  a  quiet 
night  in  harbour  on  the  cool  upper  deck  instead  of  in 
their  stuffy  berths  below.  Sleep  in  the  air  as  much  as 
you  like  at  open  sea,  but  never  when  you  are  lying 
offshore  in  a  port  or  land-locked  bay.  I  paid  the 
penalty  of  this  one  night's  mistake  in  a  very  bad  fever 
which  attacked  me  soon  after  I  landed  at  Mombasa, 
and  left  me  horribly  weak  from  its  effects.  Most  for- 
tunately, in  my  hour  of  extremity,  I  had  fallen  among 
friends.  Captain  Gissing,  the  Vice- Consul,  was  my 
host,  and  not  only  quartered  me  and  my  baggage  in 
his  Consulate,  but  also  .  put  up  my  thirty  Zanzibar 
followers,  an  act  of  kindness  for  which  I  fear  he  was 
ill-rewarded  by  their  noisy  behaviour  and  continual 
squabbles  with  the  populace  of  the  town.  So  kind  was 
Captain  Gissing,  that  I  was  not  made  aware  of  this 
till  after  my  recovery,  and  I  beg  to  thank  him  again 
here  for  his  considerate  patience.  The  men  were  any- 
thing but  bad  fellows,  but  I  suppose,  finding  themselves 
masterless  with  plenty  to  eat  and  nothing  to  do,  they 
waxqd  riotous. ,   In  the  meantime,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hand- 
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ford,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  who  had 
brought  me  round  in  the  crisis  of  my  fever,  carried  me 
off  to  his  station  of  Frere  Town  on  the  mainland 
(Mombasa  is  an  island)  to  effect  my  convalescence, 
which,  so  pleasant  was  the  nursing  bestowed  on  me 
under  his  wife's  kind  care,  would  have  been  quietly 
enjoyable  had  I  not  continually  worried  myself  about 
my  arrested  work.  However,  my  friends  were  not  idle 
while  I  lay  in  enforced  inactivity,  and  the  Revs.  A. 
Downes  Shaw,  of  Kisolutini,  and  Thomas  Wake- 
field, of  Jomvu,  were  both  busily  engaging  porters  for 
my  caravan. 

At  length  I  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  resume  my 
preparations  for  departure,  and  I  once  more  repaired 
to  Captain  Gissing's  house  to  pack  my  vast  quantity 
of  baggage  into  loads  of  a  more  or  less  uniform  weight, 
averaging  fifty  pounds  apiece. 

As  yet  Eastern  Africa  provides  no  other  means  of 
porterage  than  human  labour,  and  all  goods  and 
chattels  have  to  be  carried  on  men's  heads  and 
shoulders.  There  are  donkeys  to  be  bought,  it  is  true, 
but  they  never  seem  to  do  well  on  long  journeys,  and 
are  in  no  way  to  be  depended  on ;  besides,  at  the  time 
when  I  was  staying  at  Mombasa,  asses  were  both  dear 
in  price  and  poor  in  quality.  Thirty  of  my  men  had 
been,  as  already  mentioned,  engaged  in  Zanzibar,  and 
it  would  have  been  far  better  for  the  fortunes  of  my 
caravan  had  I  recruited  all  the  porters  of  my  expedition 
at  that  place,  for  the  men  who  frequent  the  capital 
and  emporium  of  the  dominions  of  Sayyid  Barghash 
are  of  a  better  stamp  than  the  worthless  A-nika 
and  A-rabai  that  inhabit  the  vicinity  of  Mombasa. 
Why  this  should  be  is  a  problem  very  difficult  to  solve, 
and  one  not  altogether  unsurrounded  by  thorny  ques- 
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tions.     I  am  afraid  that  in  recording  my  downright 
bad  opinion  of  the  native  carriers — many  of  them  pro- 
fessing Christians — ^which   are   to    be   found   in   the 
vicinity  of  the  English  missionary  stations  near  Mom- 
basa, I  am  giving  pain   to  my  very  kind  friends,  the 
missionaries  who  labour  in  those  parts.     I  am  sorry 
for  this,  for  I  am  aware,  more  than  any  one  perhaps, 
how  thoroughly  deserving  of  respect  and  support  is 
their   unselfish   work   in   those    regions.     But   truth 
must  be  told,  and  in  the  interests  of  travellers  who 
succeed  me  in  these  districts,  I  warn  them  never,  if 
they   can  help   it,    to    engage  porters    at  Mombasa. 
Independently  of  all  questions  of  religion — Moham- 
medan  and  Christian   alike — the   iu  habitants   of  the 
Mombasa  district  are   a   thoroughly   bad   lot.     It  is 
hopeless  to  win  them  by  kindness,  or  infuse  a  spirit 
of  discipline  by  sternness.     They  are  liars,  cowards, 
thieves,  and  drunkards.     They  were  so  when  Krapf, 
the  earnest  pioneer  of  Christian  missions,  first  came 
among  them ;  they  are  so  still,  after  nearly  forty  years 
of  evangelization.     Why  is  it  that  men  got  from  Zan- 
zibar, Pangani,  Mozambique,  or  elsewhere,  should  be 
so  much  superior  ?     It  must  be  some  inherent  fault  in 
the  local  race,  because  the  few  men  whom  I  obtained 
from  the  Mombasa  missions  that  were  not  natives  of 
Mombasa,  but  had  been  trained  in  the  mission  schools, 
turned  out  all  that  could  be  desired. 

However,  being  unaware  of  all  this,  I  had  already 
vicariously  engaged  the  bulk  of  my  porters  at  Mom- 
basa, fearing  to  be  disappointed  at  Zanzibar,  as  there 
is  often  a  paucity  of  caravan-men  in  that  place,  owing 
to  the  constant  demand.  Even  before  I  started  for 
the  interior,  the  true  character  of  the  Mombasa  men 
began  to  dawn  upon  me,  but  I  hesitated  to  take  the 
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extreme  step  of  dismissing  them  and  sending  to  Zan- 
zibar for  others,  because  this  would,  firstly,  be  very 
expensive,  and  secondly,  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
only  engaged  for  one  month  to  transport  my  goods  to 
the  mountain,  and  there  leave  me  with  my  nucleus  of 
thirty  Zanzibaris.  Moreover,  I  was  feverishly  anxious 
to  leave*  Mombasa,  feeling  sure  that  I  should  never 
shake  off  the  effects  of  my  illness  till  I  left  the  un- 
healthy coast ;  and  without  worrying  myself  about  a 
change  of  men,  I  had  quite  sufficient  hindrance  and 
vexatious  delay  in  the  purchase  and  packing  of  the 
necessary  goods  for  sale  and  barter  in  the  interior. 

The  great  staple  of  East  African  trade  and  the 
chief  currency  of  all  countries  lying  inland,  is  "meri- 
kani,"  or  American  sheeting.  I  had  to  purchase  several 
huge  bales  of  this  at  Zanzibar  and  transport  it  to 
Mombasa,  there  to  be  split  up  into  loads  of  five  gora 
each.  A  *'  gora,"  or  "  jora,"  is  about  forty-two  yards, 
and  in  sheeting  of  medium  quality,  weighs  12  lbs.,  so 
that  each  load  of  five  gora  weighed  60  lbs.,  and  was  a 
fair  burden  for  a  single  porter.  There  were  many 
other  kinds  of  "  cloth"  ("cloth"  becomes  in  Africa  a 
generic  name  for  all  dry  goods)  to  be  taken.  "  Ka- 
niki,"  or  indigo-dyed  cotton;  gaudy  red  handkerchiefs 
from  Manchester  looms;  "bandeira,"  or  Turkey-red  ; 
"  kikoi,"  or  handsomely  bordered  waistbands,  fringed 
every  two  yards ;  richly  dyed  stuffs  from  Western 
India  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  "  maskati,"  **  dubhani," 
**  sabhai,"  &c.  All  these  in  common  with  the  "  meri- 
kani,"  had  to  be  carefully  divided  into  loads  averaging 
55  lbs.  or  CO  lbs. ;  each  load  counted  and  catalogued  in 
its  amount  to  check  the  stealing  of  any  of  its  contents, 
^nd  then  finally  sewn  up  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  grass 
matting,  very  strong,  and  almost  impervious  to  rain. 
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Next,  the  beads  had  to  be  considered.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  take  with  the  expedition  different  kinds  and 
colours,  for  in  East  Africa,  as  I  remarked  on  the 
River  Congo,  there  are  most  varied  and  capricious 
tastes  to  consult  among  the  natives,  and  scarcely  two 
villages  concur  in  their  canons  of  taste.  Thus,  you 
must  take  different  sizes  of  blue  bead,  called  by  the 
Wa-swahili  ma;7  feaitW,  or  "  sea- water,'*  for  although  an 
entire  tribe  may  affect  one  shade  of  blue  in  their  bead 
necklaces,  yet  each  individual  will  have  special  opinion 
as  to  the  correct  size  of  the  bead.  Then  there  are 
large  ruby-red  beads  and  white  ones,  and  tiny  pink 
and  medium-sized  black,  and  transparent  blue.  When 
the  beads  are  bought  in  sacks  from  the  traders,  they 
are  only  threaded  on  rotten,  worthless  thread,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  trade  with  them  before  they  have  been 
re-threaded  securely.  For  this  purpose  you  purchase 
on  the  coast  a  stout  twine,  made,  I  fancy,  from  the 
fibre  of  a  Raphia  palm,  and  then  you  set  your  men  to 
work  to  re-thread  all  the  beads.  This  task,  of  course, 
gives  them  immense  opportunities  for  quiet  pilfering, 
for  the  beads  in  their  eyes  are  almost  like  coinage ;  so 
not  only  must  you  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  little  groups 
of  four  or  five  merry  black  men  who  are  so  blithely 
slipping  bead  after  bead  along  the  yellow  strings  of 
palm-fibre,  but  each  man's  lot  must  be  carefully 
weighed  before  and  after  its  transference  from  the  old 
thread  to  the  new.  Even  with  every  precaution  some 
loss  always  takes  place  during  the  process,  and  a  day 
or  two  after  this  task  is  over  you  are  surprised  and 
grieved  to  see  one  of  your  most  trusted  followers 
reeling  about  the  streets  of  the  coast  town,  drunk  on 
the  proceeds  of  the  misappropriated  beads. 
If  you  are  likely  to  travel  through  countries  ranged 
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over  by  the  Masai,  large  coils  of  iron  wire  must  be 
taken,  as  these  predatory  people  greatly  value  it,  and 
turn  it  to  many  useful  ends  in  their  simple  manufac- 
tures. Natives  of  all  tribes  in  Bast  Africa  are  also 
fond  of  copper  and  brass  wire  of  every  thickness,  the 
very  large  sizes  being  coiled  into  bracelets  or  anklets, 
and  the  finer  sorts  used  with  much  ingenuity  to  orna- 
ment gun-stocks,  the  hafts  of  knives,  or  the  rods  of 
spears.  Finally,  to  this  already  extensive  list  of  goods 
must  be  added  a  few  sacks  of  cowries,  barrels  of  trade 
gunpowder,  tin  boxes  of  percussion-caps,  looking- 
glasses,  large  and  small,  butchers*  knives,  bells,  mouse- 
traps, and  cheap  musical  instruments ;  while  as  presents 
for  chiefs  of  special  importance,  fancy  articles  have  to 
be  taken,  such  as  musical-boxes,  accordions,  guns  of 
superior  make,  playing-cards,  fine  snuff,  and  gaudy 
picture-books.  I  was  myself  provided  with  a  huge 
roll  of  coloured  plates  from  the  Graphic  and  other 
illustrated  papers,  which  I  found  made  a  most  satis- 
factory impression  on  chiefs  of  an  aesthetic  turn  of  mind, 
already  cloyed  with  the  cloth,  beads,  and  brass  wire 
of  the  ordinary  trader.  When  all  thiese  wares  had 
been  selected,  assorted,  and  packed,  I  had  further  to 
add  to  our  encumbrances  by  purchases  of  food  for 
myself  and  the  men,  as  the  country  through  which 
our  journey  lay  was  almost  uninhabited  and  devoid  of 
cultivation.  For  myself  I  added  crates  of  potatoes 
and  onions,  and  a  dozen  live  fowls  to  my  precious 
stock  of  preserved  provisions ;  while  for  the  men,  large 
quantities  of  Indian  corn  and  beans  were  bought. 
How  easily  fed  these  Swahili  porters  are !  What  other 
race  would  be  content  to  trudge  twenty  miles  a  day 
with  a  burden  of  sixty  pounds,  and  be  regaled  on 
nothing  but  maize  and  beans  ? 
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At  length  all  ray  arrangements  were  finished.  The 
men  had  received  and  spent  their  advanced  wages,  and 
had  sobered  down  after  the  drunken  spree  by  which 
they  nearly  always   inaugurate  a  journey  into  the 
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interior.  I  myself  was  ready  and  aniious  to  be  off. 
I  longed  for  the  bracing  air  of  the  inland  plateaus  to 
dispel  the  weakening  fever  from  which  I  suffered,  and 
gladly  stepped  into  Captain  Gissing's  pretty  skiff,  in 
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which  the  first  stage  of  the  journey  might  be  m^e, 
for  several  tidal  creeks  extend  inland  from  Mombasa 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty  miles.  My  men  jour- 
neyed  by  land,  and  we  all  met  again  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mission  station  of  Eabai.  After  one  night  spent 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wakefield  at  Jomvu,  and  a  pleasant 
rest  with  the  Shaws  at  Kisolutini,  I  was  at  length 
launched  alone  into  the  wilderness,  rather  relieved  than 
otherwise  at  my  unaccustomed  solitude.  My  party 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men. 

The  first  day*s  tramp  into  the  interior  was  very 
trying.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  I  had  resolved 
to  make  a  long  march  to  a  place  called  Gora,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty  miles  from  my  starting-point.  I 
gave  my  caravan  a  little  start  ahead  of  me,  and  followed 
leisurely  in  a  hammock,  feeling  at  first  too  weak  from 
fever  to  be  able  to  go  on  foot.  In  fact,  what  with 
anterior  weakness  and  a  blazing  sun,  I  felt  in  such  a 
stupid  condition  that  I  hoped,  during  the  first  day  of 
my  travels,  to  be  allowed  tojourney  peacefully  without 
undue  exercise  of  energy.  But  it  was  not  to  be,  and 
perhaps  fortunately  so,  since  there  is  nothing  that 
dispels  the  languidness  of  fever  so  speedily  as  the 
necessity  for  vigorous  action.  After  some  hours'  easy 
jog-trot  in  my  net-hammock,  I  came  up  with  the  bulk 
of  my  caravan,  and  found  all  the  men  reclining  in  the 
pleasant  shade  of  a  leafy  wood.  The  Zanzibaris  rose 
somewhat  apologetically,  and  with  a  show  of  respect, 
but  the  men  of  Rabai  and  Mombasa  merely  looked  at 
me  with  stolid  unconcern,  and  several  yawned  un- 
restrainedly in  my  face  when  I  questioned  them  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  prolonged  halt.  The  headman  of 
these  Christian — save  the  mark! — porters  then  in- 
formed me  that  his  men  considered  the  walk  to  Gk>ra 
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too  long  to  be  undertaken  in  a  day,  and  had  chosen 
this  pleasant  spot  to  repose  in  during  the  sultry  hours. 
I  called  on  the  laggards  to  take  up  their  burdens  and 
go  on ;  I  maintained  that  I  alone  had  the  power  to 
order  a  halt ;  that  the  morning  was  still  fresh,  and 
that  if  we  rested  now  we  should  never  reach  the 
water-place  by  nightfall — in  vain,  I  was  only  met  with 
sullen  looks  and  murmurs  of  dissent. 

Now  was  the  crisis  in  which  my  authority  was  to  be 
asserted  or  for  ever  to  be  subordinated  to  the  men's  ca- 
prices. The  Zanzibaris  were  waiting  to  see  how  I  should 
act,  and  would  gauge  my  disposition  by  the  way  in  which 
I  met  my  first  diflBculties.  In  fact,  the  scene  in  which 
this  conflict  of  wills  took  place  was  not  ill-disposed  for 
effect.  A  slight  depression  or  basin  was  sunk  in  the 
centre  of  the  clearing,  in  which  the  dissentient  porters 
and  their  loads  were  grouped,  and  around  ran  an 
amphitheatre-like  rise  of  ground,  whereon  stood  a  file 
of  Zanzibaris  awaiting  the  outcome  of  our  dispute 
before  taking  sides.  No  longer  addressing  an  in- 
discriminate crowd,  I  called  on  one  man  to  pick  up  his 
burden  and  take  the  road.  He  promptly  and  curtly 
refused,  and  as  quickly  my  Indian  servant  had  him  by 
the  heels,  whilst  I  soundlv  trounced  him  with  his  own 
walking-stick.  This  was  quite  a  sufficient  display  of 
force.  Whilst  the  recalcitrant  porter  was  still  scream- 
ing  abjectly  for  pardon,  and  I  was  still  gravely  count- 
ing the  strokes  of  the  wand — eight ! — nine  ! — ten ! — 
eleven ! — ^the  other  men  had  hoisted  their  loads  on 
their  bullet-heads,  and  were  falling  into  file  along  the 
narraw  path,  leaving  my  servant  and  myself  alone  with 
the  victim  of  our  wrath.  The  very  hammock-men 
had  disappeared,  and  hurried  forward  in  an  excess  of 
zeal.     But  I  was  almost  independent  of  them  now. 

E 
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The  temporary  burst  of  just  anger  not  only  brought 
a  flush  of  colour  to  my  pallid  face,  but  seemed  to 
restore  strength  to  my  limbs,  and  I  strode  on  now  by 
the  side  of  the  caravan,  exhorting  and  encouraging  the 
men  till  we  had  all  regained  our  good  humour,  and 
even  the  scapegoat  himself  emerged  from  sulky  silence, 
and  gave  a  half-humorous,  half-dolorous  account  of  his 
beating  to  the  men  walking  near  him. 

I  had  now  a  little  leisure  to  observe  the  character  of 
the  scenery  through  which  we  were  passing.  There  were 
no  hills  at  present  in  sight,  and  the  view  was  bounded 
by  the  scrub  and  stunted  trees  which  closed  up  round 
the  narrow  path.  Nevertheless,  the  want  of  landscape 
beauty  was  atoned  for  by  the  vivid  glory  of  the  wild 
flowers,  which  now,  at  the  close  of  the  rainy  season, 
were  in  perfection  of  bloom.  That  beautiful  genus 
Commelyna  (a  monocotyledonous  plant  allied  distantly 
to  the  spider-worts)  gave  us  species  with  pale  blue, 
ultramarine,  and  citron-yellow  blossoms.  I  marvel 
that  the  Commelynce^  commonest  of  African  flowers, 
have  never  been  introduced  by  European  floriculturists. 
Under  cultivation  they  ought  to  yield  beautiful  displays 
of  colour,  and,  as  many  species  grow  on  the  flanks  of 
Mount  Kilima-njaro  in  an  English  temperature,  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  supplant  the  lobelia 
in  our  garden  borders,  and  yield  a  vivid  sheet  of  rich 
blue  blossoms  far  surpassing  the  feeble  flowerets  of  the 
last-mentioned  plant.  Many  other  wild  flowers  make 
themselves  noticeable  by  their  abundance  and  beauty 
in  this  district  between  6ora  and  Eabai,  which  lies 
at  about  thirty  to  forty  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
receives  more  rain  and  humidity  from  the  not  far 
distant  Indian  Ocean  than  the  sterile  steppes  further 
westward.     Great,  tall,  teirestrial  orchids  of  the  Lisso- 
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chilii9  genus  border  the  pathway,  and  display  their 
graceful  heads  of  blossoms,  which  are  mauve,  or 
bright  yellow,  or  yellow  and  purple,  according  to  the 
species.  Then  there  are  spotted-leaved  aloes,  with 
sprays  of  waxy-pink  flowers,  great  prickly  candelabra 
euphorbias,  with  tiny  green  inflorescence,  and  other 
smaller  euphorbias  with  large,  weird  flowers  of  a  dull, 
dead  purple^brown.  White  and  blue  clitoreas  trail 
over  harsher  shrubs,  and  enliven  the  grey-green  bush 
with  tender  colour.  Grinum  lilies  are  lavish  in 
squandered  bloom,  and  the  air  is  fragrant  with  a  thou- 
sand odours,  to  which  the  flowers  of  acacias,  climbing 
jessamines,  and  corissas  powerfully  contribute. 

We  reached  Gora  that  night  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  but  as  my  tardy  porters  had  lagged  behind,  I 
arrived  at  the  camping-place  without  tent,  bed,  or 
provisions,  and  not  only  had  to  lie  down  to  sleep  sup- 
perless,  but  blanketless ;  and,  as  the  night  air  was 
unusually  chilly,  my  health  was  not  improved  by  these 
privations.  The  next  day  we  fortunately  had  but  a 
march  of  sixteen  miles  to  accomplish;  nevertheless 
the  men  went  very  badly.  We  stopped  in  the  morning 
at  Samburu,  a  pleasant  place,  with  once-cultivated 
plantations  run  wild.  Here  there  was  indifferent 
water  in  clefts  in  the  rocks,  and  we  set  to  work  to 
prepare  our  midday  meal.  We  waited  for  the  laggards 
of  the  caravan  until  four  o'clock,  and  then,  too  impa- 
tient to  delay  any  longer,  I  took  advantage  of  the  cool 
afternoon  and  limped  on  to  my  next  camping-place. 
By  midnight  all  were  at  length  reassembled,  but  I 
resolved  in  future,  if  it  were  only  to  avoid  anxiety,  to 
walk  behind  instead  of  before  the  caravan,  and  not  to 
pass  any  one  on  the  road ;  thus,  I  should  always  arrive 
simultaneously  with  my  baggage.     The  following  day 

£  2 
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I  put  this  plan  into  operation,  but  its  first  results 
were  not  encouraging.  About  every  half-hour  the 
Rabai  men  would  put  down  their  burdens  and  com- 
pose themselves  for  a  nap  in  the  shade.  As  these 
intermittent  siestas  greatly  deranged  the  uniform 
progress  of  the  caravan,  I  objected,  preferring  to  rest 
unanimously  every  two  hours,  but  walk  uninterruptedly 
whilst  on  the  march.  As  the  Rabai  men  were,  how- 
ever, of  a  different  opinion,  I  now  began  to  meet  at 
every  turn  of  the  path  a  man's  load  without  a  man, 
and  on  inquiry  was  told  that  its  whilom  bearer  had 
decamped  into  the  bush.  Last  of  all  I  counted  nearly 
a  dozen  of  such  abandoned  burdens,  and  sat  down 
desperate  by  the  wayside,  not  knowing  what  course  to 
pursue.  However,  my  Zanzibar  men  stood  by  me  like 
trumps,  and  many  of  them  carried  extra  loads,  and  so 
brought  all  the  things  to  our  next  camping-place  at 
Ziwani. 

Here  we  arrived  at  about  dusk,  although  there 
was  scarcely  any  ending  to  the  daylight,  for  we  were 
favoured  with  a  brilliant  moon.  I  now  was  able 
to  review  my  men  and  rearrange  the  loads  so  that  all 
the  things  might  be  carried  on  the  morrow.  I  retired 
at  last  to  my  tent,  thoroughly  exhausted,  both  with 
physical  fatigue  and  mental  anxiety.  Throwing  my- 
self, or  rather  involuntarily,  tumbling,  on  my  bed,  I 
felt  I  was  fainting,  and  just  roused  my  energies  suflB- 
ciently  to  ask  my  servant  to  open  my  wine-case  and 
get  me  out  some  champagne.  When  a  bottle  of  Moet 
and  Chandon  had  been  uncorked,  and  a  tumblerful 
(alas  for  the  delicate  champagne-glass,  I  had  it  not !) 
drunk,  an  effect  as  magical  as  that  of  the  '*  hashish  " 
given  by  the  Sheikh  of  the  Mountain  to  his  deluded 
followers  was  produced.     Before  the  foaming  draught 
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had  passed  my  lips  I  was  a  poor,  despondent  creature 
of  the  earth,  earthy,  and  tied  to  the  base  soil  by 
physical  fatigue  and  mental  prostration;  but  no 
sooner  had  the  sparkling  wine  entered  my  system 
than  I  was  transfigured,  transformed.  My  fever-dried 
skin  broke  out  into  grateful  perspiration,  the  fitful 
pulse  resumed  a  brisk  and  regular  beat — no  fainting 
now.  I  felt  ready  to  march  anywhere,  and  my 
blistered  and  ulcerated  feet  pained  me  no  more.  I 
ate  my  evening  meal  in  a  sort  of  tranquil  ecstasy,  and 
afterwards  undressed  dreamily,  and  steeped  all  my 
cares  in  the  Lethe  of  sleep.  And  a  cupful  of  cham- 
pagne on  an  empty  stomach  had  suflBced  to  work  this 
happy  change ! 

In  case  there  are  some  of  my  readers  whom  this 
rhapsody  (copied  almost  word  for  word  from  my 
diary)  may  offend,  let  them  understand  that  I  am 
singing  the  praises  of  champagne  as  a  medicine,  not 
as  a  customary  drink.  No  one  can  inveigh  more 
strenuously  than  I  against  the  daily  or  even  frequent 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  a  hot  climate.  I  believe  that 
in  Africa,  as  a  general  rule,  and  under  ordinary  cir^ 
cumstances,  a  man  may  with  benefit  to  himself  abstain 
totally  from  the  use  of  wine,  beer,  or  spirits.  But, 
for  the  very  reason  that  he  rarely  indulges  in  strong 
drink,  when  he  does  find  himself  in  a  state  of  physical 
or  mental  prostration,  especially  ensuing  from  attacks 
of  fever,  there  is  no  more  certain  tonic  than  a  little 
good  champagne.  I  have  seen  cases  in  Africa,  East 
and  West,  where  a  cupful  of  champagne  administered 
at  an  apparently  hopeless  juncture  has  snatched  a 
man  from  a  sinking  condition,  and  brought  him  back 
to  life.  I  only  took  a  dozen  of  champagne — and  no 
other  wine — with    me    to    Kilima-njaro,  and  of  this 
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dozen  eleven  bottles  were  consumed  at  various  crises 
in  my  adventures,  when  I  felt  my  physical  strength 
deserting  me.  Somehow  the  very  knowledge  that 
you  have  such  a  stimulant  at  hand  braces  your  nerves 
with  mental  confidence,  and  the  happy  faith  in  its 
sovereign  efficacy  inspires  you  with  a  cheering  belief 
that  Death  himself  will  flee  before  a  goblet  of 
champagne. 

The  name  of  our  last  camping-place,  "  Ziwani,"  had 
a  pleasant  sound  to  the  thirsty  traveller,  for  translated 
into  English  it  means  "  By  the  pool,"  and  would  con- 
sequently suggest  the  close  proximity  of  water.  But, 
except  under  favourable  conditions,  this  is  not  the  case 
at  the  spot  in  question,  and,  as  it  happened,  Taru,  a 
day*s  journey  from  Ziwani,  was  the  last  place  where 
we  had  been  able  to  replenish  our  gourds  and  bottles. 
In  consequence  of  such  dearth  of  water  it  was  necessary 
that  the  distance  between  Ziwani  and  Maungu  (the 
next  watering-place)  should  be  covered  in  a  day,  and 
as  this  was  thirty-two  miles  it  meant  a  forced  march 
of  thirteen  hours.  My  men  had  willingly  allowed  me 
to  ignore  the  disagreeable  necessity,  fearing  that  I 
might,  as  I  certainly  should  have  done,  force  them  to 
break  .the  distance  between  Ziwani  and  Maungu  by  a 
night  march — a  thing  they  much  detested,  even  when 
performed  by  the  light  of  a  full  moon,  having,  like 
most  Africans,  a  superstitious  fear  of  night.  But  being 
themselves  conscious  of  the  long  stretch  of  waterless 
country  they  had  to  traverse  before  reaching  the  moun- 
tains of  Maungu,  they,  for  once,  were  eager  and  ready 
to  start  before  their  leader's  call,  and  consequently 
when  I  awoke  from  that  delicious  dreamless  sleep 
caused  by  the  timely  draught  of  champagne,  I  found 
myself  almost  alone,  w^hile  a  strange  and  unwonted 
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silence  pervaded  the  camp.  The  head-man  of  the 
caravan  was  squatted  outside  the  tent  patiently  awaiting 
my  awakening.  The  Indian  servant  and  the  senior 
cook  were  busilypreparing  breakfast,  while  just  sufl&cient 
men  remained  behind  to  carry  my  tent,  bed,  and  cook- 
ing apparatus. 

Learning  the  cause  of  my  porters'  disappearance, 
and  far  from  disapproving  such  unaccustomed  and 
unprompted  activity,  I  hastily  dressed,  swallowed 
my  breakfast,  and  also  prepared  myself  for  the  long 
journey  that  lay  before  us.  The  bright  slanting 
beams  of  an  hour-old  sun  lit  up  the  landscape  so  cheer- 
fully that  the  purpose  of  covering  thirty-two  miles  by 
nightfall  seemed  both  feasible  and  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  air  was  fresh  and  buoyant,  and  either  my 
potion  of  the  night  before  or  the  change  from  the  hot- 
house atmosphere  of  the  coast  to  a  more  bracing 
climate  had  brought  back  strength  to  my  limbs  and 
courage  to  my  heart,  for  I  stepped  out  along  the  red 
path  at  three  miles  an  hour  and  enjoyed  the  exercise. 
This  rate  of  progress  soon  brought  me  up  to  the  rear- 
guard of  those  who  had  started  with  the  earliest  dawn, 
but  whose  energy  had  waned  after  two  or  three  hours' 
hard  tramp.  Already,  with  stupid  resignation,  many 
were  stretching  themselves  by  the  wayside,  having  first, 
to  satisfy  a  moderate  thirst,  consumed  in  several  gulps 
the  remainder  of  the  drinking-water  which  was  to 
carry  them  through  the  day  ;  and,  this  finished,  they 
were  prepared  to  lie  down  in  utter  hopelessness,  feeling 
themselves  unequal  to  the  task  of  walking  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  next  water-supply  or  twenty-five  miles 
back  to  the  last. 

I  should  parenthetically  remark  that  these  East 
Coast  porters,  like  most  Africans,  are  utterly  without 
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prevision,  and  so  long  as  they  can  satisfy  the  desire  of 
the  moment  care  little  to  provide  for  future  wants  as 
yet  unfelt.  On  long  journeys,  where  there  is  no  water 
on  the  road,  you  will  experience  the  greater  diflBculty 
in  preventing  your  men  dropping  and  dying  of  thirst, 
because,  although  they  may  have  started  with  an  ample 
supply  of  drinking-water  in  their  gourds — quite  suf- 
ficient for  the  time  required  if  carefully  measured  out 
— ^yet,  in  spite  of  warning  and  prohibition,  they  will 
squander  the  precious  fluid,  quench  every  slight  attack 
of  thirst,  and  consume  it  all  in  a  few  hours;  then, 
during  the  long  waterless  tramp  which  ensues,  they  will 
wring  your  heart  with  the  sight  of  their  sufferings,  and 
stagger  along  the  dusty  path  with  dry,  swollen  tongues, 
parched  lips,  and  blood-shot  eyes. 

So  it  was  on  this  terrible  journey  to  Maungu. 
Towards  midday,  when  the  noon  blazed  in  fierce 
white  heat,  when  the  sky  was  so  hot  and  scintillating 
that  it  was  devoid  of  all  colour  and  shone  like  a 
silver  shield,  when  the  short,  scrubby  mimosas  gave 
no  sheltering  shade  under  their  thorny  boughs,  when 
escape  from  the  overpowering  dazzling  sunshine  was 
impossible,  and  the  baked  and  heated  soil  seemed  to 
bum  the  soles  of  my  boots,  and  made  the  men  who 
were  still  plodding  on  pick  up  their  feet  like  the  pro- 
verbial dancing  bear — then  I  began  to  doubt  whether 
my  party  would  reach  Maungu  intact,  for  now  it 
was  useless  to  battle  with  the  sullen  sluggishness  of 
many  of  the  porters,  who  preferred  lying  in  the  road 
exposed  to  hard  words  and  blows  rather  than  toiling 
patiently  and  uninterruptedly  on  in  the  direction  of 
water  and  permissible  repose.  So  in  sheer  despair  I 
left  them  to  lie  wherever  they  threw  themselves,  ac- 
cepting in  lieu  of  any  other  consolation  their  assurance 
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that  they  would  follow  on  in  the  cooler  hours  of  the 
day.  Now,  even,  it  became  with  myself  a  desperate 
rush  to  reach  the  water-supply  before  I  should  suffer 
painfully  from  thirst.  An  examination  of  my  own  store 
of  the  precious  liquid  had  revealed  the  appalling  fact 
that  not  one  drop  remained,  and  the  man  who  had  been 
carrying  my  bottles  and  calabash  confessed  to  having 
assisted  in  its  disappearance.  This  was  a  serious 
matter ;  thumping  the  man  did  nothing  towards  allaying 
my  increasing  thirst.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to 
journey  on  patiently  but  unremittingly  in  the  direction 
of  Maungu.  There  was  no  time  to  prepare  food  in  the 
middle  of  the  day :  I  pulled  out  a  tin  of  hare  soup  from 
my  provision  box,  opened  it,  and  drank  the  undiluted 
liquor.  The  unfinished  bottle  of  champagne  was 
divided  and  consumed  by  myself  and  my  patient  Tamil 
servant,  lending  a  factitious  strength  to  our  tired,  over- 
heated bodies,  and  so  far  buoying  up  our  spirits  that 
we  strode  on  past  man  after  man  until  we  were  well 
ahead  of  the  caravan. 

Soon,  however,  I  needed  to  rest  more  and  more 
frequently,  stopping  at  last  to  pause  and  pant  in 
every  patch  of  thin  shade.  Then  my  Tamil  boy 
and  the  head-collector  proposed  that  they  should  go 
on  alone  and  return  to  meet  me  as  soon  as  water 
was  found.  This  I  acceded  to,  and  so  was  left 
completely  alone.  In  this  condition,  hobbling  along 
painfully,  resting  continually,  and  with  foolish  per- 
sistenpy  painting,  to  my  thirsting  imagination,  vivid 
pictures  of  cooling  draughts,  I  toiled  through  the  sultry 
afternoon,  persisting  doggedly  in  my  determination  not 
to  give  in  till  I  was  within  measurable  distance  from 
water.  Sometimes  I  did  give  way — stretched  myself 
languidly  under  the  faint  patchwork  of   shade  that 
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some  meagre  bush  afforded,  and  lay  there  during  some 
minutes,  vainly  trying  to  moisten  my  dried  lips  with 
my  parched  tongue,  and  hoping  that  with  the  approach 
of  night  and  its  dewy  coolness  I  might  overcome  this 
raging  thirst.  Then  the  little  lithe  lizards  would  come 
and  look  at  me  with  their  heads  on  one  side,  and  their 
bright  eyes  scanning  me  half -mockingly ;  an  irate  ant 
would  nip  my  hot  hand,  which  I  had  abandoned  as  if  it 
no  longer  belonged  to  me,  and  carelessly  placed  on  an 
unconsidered  ant-hill,  till  at  length,  weary  of  my  un- 
restful  repose,  I  would  stagger  to  my  feet,  and  limp 
on  for  a  few  minutes  in  agony,  as  you  always  do  when 
you  have  given  blistered  feet  a  brief  rest  and  then 
commence  walking  again. 

I  will  spare  you  a  further  recital  of  these  very 
ordinary,  everyday  Aftican  sufferings,  so  interesting 
to  me  to  ponder  over  now  that  I  am  writing  about 
them  in  England,  where  thirst  is  almost  desirable 
from  the  many  pleasant  ways  there  are  of  quench- 
ing it.  I  will  suppose  that  I  have  stumbled  over 
a  rocky  path  in  the  waning  daylight,  toiled  on  the 
last  dreary  miles  of  the  journey  under  a  rising 
moon,  and  at  length  found  myself  amid  a  strange 
thicket  of  thorny  trees  and  weird  euphorbias  at  the 
base  of  the  hill  of  Maungii.  In  the  camping-place 
where  most  caravans  stop,  I  see  a  small  fire  burning, 
a  man  sitting,  and  a  man  lying  down.  The  former  is 
one  of  my  natural  history  collectors  and  the  other  my 
Indian  servant,  Virapan,  who  has  fainted.  I  question 
the  collector,  a  man  called  Athmani,  and  he  tells  me 
the  water  lies  in  a  cup-shaped  basin  at  the  summit  of 
the  hill  (which  is  nearly  6000  feet  high),  and  that  his 
companion  and  helpmate,  Mabruki,  has  gone  to  get 
some.     Fancy  when  you  have  walked  thirty-two  miles 
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for  a  drink  finding  your  cistern  lies  some  three  or  four 
thousand  feet  above  you  I 

With  what  amount  of  patience  I  should  have  awaited 
the  return  of  the  water-carrier  I  do  not  know,  but 
just  at  this  juncture  one  of  my  porters  arrived,  and 
threw  down  his  burden  with  a  weary  sigh.  I  re- 
membered with  joy  the  contents  of  the  lumpy  sack  he 
bore,  and  rapidly  untying  its  mouth  took  from  it 
several  cocoanuts.  Filling  a  gourd  with  their  milk,  I 
was  able  to  assuage  the  thirst  of  myself  and  my 
servant,  who  had  returned  to  consciousness,  and  we 
then  passed  with  equanimity  the  half -hour  that  elapsed 
before  Mabruki  came  back  from  his  quest  among  the 
rocks  of  Maungu,  bearing  gourds  full  of  delicious 
water,  clear  and  cool. 

At  this  camping-place  we  remained  until  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day,  awaiting  the  coming  in 
of  all  the  laggards;  but  my  patience  was  at  last 
overtaxed,  and  I  resolved  to  go  on  with  a  few 
followers  to  Ndara,  the  next  camping-spot,  where 
we  should  be  in  an  inhabited  country,  and  with 
pleasanter  surroundings,  for  the  vegetation  in  the 
vicinity  of  Maungu  was  singularly  forbidding  and 
ugly,  suggesting  some  enchanted  forest,  and,  moreover, 
the  water-supply  proved  scanty  and  diflBcult  of  access. 
I  left  my  head-man  and  a  few  followers  to  search  for 
the  missing  men,  and  walked  on  to  Ndara  through 
the  moonlight,  stopping  to  sleep  for  a  few  hours 
before  dawn.  In  the  early  morning  we  began  to 
ascend  and  cross  a  rocky  ridge,  and  on  surmounting 
it  looked  out  westward  over  the  plains  or  mountain 
plateaux  of  Taita.  Here  our  sight  was  gladdened  by 
clumps  of  really  green  and  shady  trees,  and  we  were 
further  delighted  by  the  first  signs  of  evident  culti- 
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vation.  Further  on  we  met  some  natives,  ugly,  nearly 
naked,  and  very  black,  with  huge  rings  of  beads  in 
their  wide-lobed  ears,  and  greeting  them  with  effusive 
friendliness  we  induced  them  to  follow  us  to  our 
camp  with  a  few  eatables  (sweet  potatoes  and  corn-cobs 
principally),  feeling  in  our  delight  at  once  more 
reaching  habitable  country  an  amiable  desire  to  be  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  its  inmates.  We  pitched  the 
tent  at  the  foot  of  Ndara  Hill,  near  a  pool  of  dirty 
water,  whither  large  flocks  of  cattle  came  to  drink. 

In  this  not  unpicturesque  country  of  rocks  and 
forest  trees  and  lovely  wild  flowers  I  stayed  during 
two  days,  and  at  last  collected  my  caravan  round  me. 
Maungu  was  very  nearly  being  a  Moscow  to  my  little 
army,  but  ultimately  there  was  small  loss  in  either 
men  or  goods.  Some  two  or  three  porters  had  run 
back  to  the  coast,  leaving  their  burdens  behind,  while 
two  miscreants  who  carried  a  case  of  spirit  for  pre- 
serving natural  history  specimens,  had  broached  and 
drunk  the  alcohol,  and,  strange  to  say,  still  survived 
this  extraordinary  bout. 

Before  I  leave  Ndara,  therefore,  I  may  take  this 
opportunity  of  describing,  somewhat  in  detail,  the 
men  who  were  following  me  to  the  steeps  of  Kilima- 
njaro, and  on  whose  fidelity  the  fate  of  the  expedi- 
tion entirely  depended.  The  head-man  of  the  entire 
caravan  was  Kiongwe,  a  pleasant-spoken,  rather 
plain  young  man  of  about  thirty,  who  had  served 
much  on  the  Congo,  and  had  accompanied  Stanley 
thither  in  his  first  expedition,  in  proof  of  which  he 
wore  a  massive  silver  ring.  Kiongwe  (whose  name 
meant  in  Swahili  a  **  headstrong  jackass,"  and  who 
was  therefore  politely  called  by  his  inferiors  "  Sha- 
ongwe'*  in  order  that   his   name  might  not  be  too 
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closely  interpreted)  was  good-tempered,  respectful, 
and  fairly  brave,  but  could  not  always  be  trusted  with 
property,  as  he  felt  now  and  then  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  appropriate  a  little  of  his  master's  cloth 
and  beads.  However,  he  made  a  good  head-man,  for 
if  lenient  to  his  own  occasional  dishonesty  he  watched 
well  that  no  one  else  robbed  me.  The  second  in  com- 
mand was  Abdallah,  another  old  Congo  traveller,  and 
a  learned  Arab  scribe.  Excelling  Kiongwe  in  polite- 
ness and  suavity  of  demeanour,  he  also  erred  some- 
what as  regards  strict  honesty,  but  was  on  the  whole 
a  very  good  fellow.  His  manners  and  mode  of  life 
were  quite  fastidiously  gentlemanly,  and  his  person 
was  always,  and  under  every  circumstance,  clean  and 
sprucely  apparelled.  Without  being  in  the  least  re- 
ligious he  had  a  gusto  for  prayers,  and  all  his  leisure 
moments  were  employed  in  the  rapid  and  glib  recital 
of  the  Koran.  I  once  asked  him  what  would  be  his 
ideal  mode  of  life.  **  Kusoma  Muungu,  sikuzote  " — 
"  To  be  always  praying  to  God,"  he  replied,  with  the 
faintest  hypocritical  tone  of  self-satisfaction  in  his 
voice. 

Then  in  order  of  precedence  came  Mabruki  and 
Athmani,  two  natural  history  collectors,  men  who,  by 
accompanying  several  preceding  African  travellers, 
had  acquired  a  rough  knowledge  of  preparing  speci- 
mens. The  further  history  of  these  two  gentlemen 
will  be  disclosed  as  this  narrative  proceeds.  My  two 
cooks  deserve  a  word  of  mention.  Faraji,  the  elder, 
was  a  busy  old  man  of  the  Yao  tribe,  who  had  accom- 
panied Cameron  across  Africa  and  further  served  a 
three-years'  term  on  the  Congo.  He  was  the  strongest 
man  in  the  caravan,  and  his  only  fault  was  a  somewhat 
large  style  of  housekeeping,  by  which  himself  and  his 
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colleagues  were  amply  fed  out  of  the  remains  of  my 
dinner.  Cephas,  the  junior  cook,  often  called  Cephaasi 
by  the  Boft-tongued  Zanzibaris,  was  originidly  a  freed 
Nyassa  slave.      Educated  at  the  Naasick  Mission, 


Fig.  18. — Tirapan,  my  Tamil  SerrBnt. 


near  Bombay,  he  had  been  taught  to  cook  in  a  way 
that  generally  procured  him  good  situations.  He  had 
visited  England  and  there  acquired  certain  useful 
expletives  which  served  him  aa  augmentative,  diminu- 
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tive,  intensifying,  and  modifying  adverbs,  and  lent 
great  expression  to  his  simple  English.  Beneath  the 
rank  of  the  men  already  cited,  whose  wages  were 
specially  fixed,  came  a  troop  of  Zanzibaris  on  their 
promotion,  who  received  a  uniform  rate  of  five  dollars 
a  month.  Among  these,  however,  I  had  noticed 
already  several  as  good  servants  or  cheerful,  con- 
scientious men — Ibrahim  and  Kadu  Stanley,  especially. 
Ibrahim  was  nick-named  "MSekesaji,"  a  word  which 
you  will  find  translated  in  Steere's  dictionary  "  a 
merry,  laughing  body."  Kadu  Stanley  was  remark- 
able as  having  been  an  old  servant  of  Stanley,  to 
whom  he  had  been  given  by  Mtesa,  King  of  Buganda. 
After  the  Zanzibaris  came  a  herd  of  Rabai  and  Mom- 
basa men,  solely  remarkable  for  their  hopelessly  bad 
disposition  and  for  the  quaint  combination  of  Christian 
and  heathen  names  they  assumed.  I  had  only  engaged 
them  to  carry  the  bulk  of  my  goods  to  Ealima-njaro, 
and  when  we  had  attained  that  goal  I  took  leave  of 
them  without  regi'et. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


TAITA   TO   KILIMA-NJARO. 


Having  once  more  reassembled  the  men,  rearranged 
the  burdens,  and  left  behind  what  we  could  not  carry 
in  the  kind  charge  of  a  missionary  who  was  tempo- 
rarily  residing  on  the  summit  of  Ndara  Hill,  we 
started  on  a  day's  journey  to  Mwatate,  passing  through 
dense  thorny  bush,  rocky  defiles,  and  dried-up  stream 
courses,  and  finally  reaching,  to  my  joy,  the  first 
channel  of  running  water  we  had  met  with  since  leav- 
ing the  vicinity  of  the  coast.  The  ground  along  its 
banks  had  been  cleared  and  cultivated ;  we  crossed  the 
stream  on  a  rickety  wooden  bridge,  and  passed  up 
through  fields  of  maize  and  brakes  of  sugar-cane  to 
our  camping-place,  under  an  umbrageous  tree.  Here 
pleasant-mannered  natives  greeted  us;  we  paid  the 
small  present  demanded  as  an  indemnity  for  passing 
through  their  country  and  drinking  "  their "  water, 
and  then  enjoyed  a  welcome  rest  amid  surroundings  of 
quiet  beauty.  The  next  day  we  were  travelling  through 
a  Swiss-like  country  of  mountain  passes  and  richly 
fertile  valleys,  and  at  length  came  to  Bura,  a  camping- 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  strangely  peaked  mountains  of 
that  name.  Here  we  were  nearly  having  a  skirmish 
with  the  natives,  who  demanded  an  exorbitant  pay- 
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ment  for  the  right  of  drinking  from  their  river.  How- 
ever, a  resolute  attitude  on  our  part  preserved  the 
peace,  and  we  were  soon  on  excellent  terms  with  the 
Wa-taita,  buying  fowls,  maize,  and  honey  at  a  great 
rate.  On  the  morrow  we  skirted  the  little  river  of 
Bura  for  a  few  miles,  and  then,  reluctantly  leaving  its 
belt  of  ^rich,  majestic  forest,  plunged  resolutely  into 
the  waterless  wilderness  which  separated  us  from  the 
base  of  Kilima-njaro. 

Although  the  journey  before  us  was  a  far  longer 
one  than  that  terrible  march  to  Maungu,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  marked  by  no  sufferings  from  fatigue 
and  thirst,  for  I  had  the  men  now  well  in  hand, 
and  was  careful  to  ascertain  that  no  one  had 
started  without  a  due  supply  of  water.  The  country 
we  passed  through  was  indeed  a  wilderness,  but  yet 
rather  park-like  in  its  aspect.  There  was  an  entire 
absence  of  undergrowth,  and  tallish  trees  with  cedar- 
like crowns  rose  at  regular  intervals,  looking,  in  their 
uniformity  of  unvarying  red  trunks  and  bright  green 
compact  foliage,  like  an  unskilfully  painted  landscape. 
Other  noticeable  features  in  the  scene  were  the  tall 
red  ant-hills  and,  strange  imitation,  the  tall  red  ante- 
lopes, a  species  of  hartebeest,^  resembling  faintly  in 
shape  the  form  of  a  giraffe  with  sloping  hind-quarters, 
high  shoulders,  and  long  neck.  Being  a  deep  red- 
brown  in  colour,  and  standing  one  by  one  stock-still 
at  the  approach  of  the  caravan,  it  was  really  most 
difficult  and  puzzling  sometimes  to  know  which  was 
hartebeest  and  which  was  ant-hill ;  for  the  long  grass 
hiding  the  antelope's  legs  left  merely  a  red-humped 
mass,  which,  until  it  moved,  might  well  be  the  mound 
of  red  earth  constructed  by  the  white  termites.     The 

*  Alcelaplnia  Cokei. 
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unconscious  mimicry  was  rendered  the  more  ludi- 
crously exact  sometimes  by  the  sharply-pointed,  flag- 
like leaves  of  a  kind  of  squill — a  liliaceous  plant — 
which  frequently  crowned  the  summit  of  the  ant-hill, 
or  grew  at  its  base,  thus  suggesting  the  horns  of  an 
antelope,  rather  with  the  head  erect,  or  browsing  low 
down.  The  assimilation  cannot  have  been  fancied  on 
my  part,  for  it  deceived  even  the  sharp  eyes  of  my 
men ;  and  again  and  again  a  hartebeest  would  start 
into  motion  at  twenty  yards  distance  and  gallop  off, 
while  I  was  patiently  stalking  an  ant-hill,  and  crawling 
on  my  stomach  through  thorns  and  aloes,  only  to  find 
the  supposed  antelope  an  irregular  mass  of  red  clay. 

The  great  plain  which  lies  between  the  country  of 
Taita  and  the  eastern  base  of  Kilima-njaro  swarms 
with  game,  especially  where  the  land  slopes  gently 
towards  Lake  Jipe,  which  may  be  descried  to  the 
southward  as  a  narrow  slit  of  silvery  white  lying 
between  a  band  of  dull  green  forest  and  the  purple 
wall  of  the  Ugweno  Mountains.  As  we  marched  along 
herds  of  hartebeest,  gnu,  eland,  and  buffalo  defiled 
before  us,  wending  their  way  slowly  along  their  own 
beaten  tracks  to  the  accustomed  drinking-place,  where, 
poor  fools,  some  of  them  were  sure  to  lose  their  lives, 
for,  lying  in  ambush  in  the  forest  tunnel,  down  which 
the  thirsty  creatures  rush  to  the  water,  would  be  either 
lions,  leopards,  or  human  hunters,  armed  with  poisoned 
arrow  and  broad-bladed  spear.  But  however  much  a 
keen  desire  to  drink  might  blind  them  to  danger  when 
they  are  near  their  goal,  they  were  wary  enough  now, 
and  their  sentinels  kept  a  sharp  look-out  on  our 
movements ;  only  the  giddy  zebras — most  inquisitive 
of  animals — risked  their  lives  by  galloping  up  to  inspect 
the  passing  caravan.     The  sight  of  all  this  game  was 
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potent  enough  to  stir  a  hunting  impulse  in  the  soul  of 
the  most  jaded  traveller ;  and  although  I  found  it  hard 
enough  to  plod  along  the  dusty  track  io  the  rear  of 
the  caravan,  and  avoid  the  impulse  to  cast  myself  down 
and  rest  in  every  patch  of  sparsely  scattered  shade, 


still  I  did  every  now  and  then  make  a  sally  at  some 
wondering  antelope  that  stood  in  the  distance  staring, 


snorting,  and  occasionally  stamping  petulantly  with 
its  fore-feet  at  the  strange,  inexplicable,  snake-like  line 
of  white-vestured  men  slowly  winding  over  the  plain. 
But  my  attempts  at  stalking,  and  my  snap-shots  were 
too  impatient  and  hurried  to  meet  with  any  definite 
f  2 
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success.  The  fact  is,  in  African  travel,  it  is  not  easy 
to  combine  the  accomplishment  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  walked  every  day  on  foot,  with  the  exploits  of 
the  chase,  especially  when  haimted  by  the  knowledge 
that  every  minute's  delay  that  separates  you  from  your 
water-supply  is  dangerous.  You  leave  the  road  just 
to  stalk  a  group  of  zebras  grazing  not  more  than  two 
hundred  yards  off,  and  you  think  if  you  can  only  creep 
up  to  that  ant-hill  and  hide  behind  it,  you  will  get  a 
splendidly  easy  shot.  Well,  the  ant-hill  is  reached,  biit 
the  zebras  have  moved  off  a  little  farther,  and  now  there 
is  a  stumpy  mimosa-tree  between  you  and  your  aim. 
However,  it  is  a  matter  of  a  few  paces  to  crawl  up 
to  it  and  fire  from  behind  its  branches.  You  reach 
the  tree,  and  just  as  you  are  going  to  raise  your  gun 
you  crack  a  dead  twig,  and  the  zebras  move  and  trot 
off  some  distance  farther.  Now  it  is  too  long  a  shot 
to  risk,  but  as  the  game  is  grazing  peacefully  and 
unsuspiciously  again,  you  may  just  as  well  creep  up  a 
little  nearer  and  then  fire.  So  you  go  down  on  all- 
fours  in  the  grass,  and  crawl  along,  putting  your 
hands  invariably  down  on  cruel  thorns  or  sharp  twigs 
every  time  they  touch  the  ground ;  your  back  aches 
with  the  snake-like  posture  you  assume,  and  when  at 
length  you  cautiously  raise  your  head  above  the  grass 
and  dare  to  look  frankly  before  you,  you  find  the 
zebras  have  moved  on  again,  and  you  either  crawl 
after  them,  infatuated  with  the  love  of  hunting,  or  in 
desperation  foolishly  fire  your  gun  at  a  distant  speck, 
and  of  course  miss,  when  all  that  remains  of  the  animals 
you  have  stalked  is  a  light  cloud  of  red  dust  hanging 
in  the  hot  air.  And  now  you  become  fully  conscious 
of  how  foolish  you  have  been  to  leave  the  caravan. 
How  hot  the  sun  is !     And  your  blistered  feet  ache  as 
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you  limp  back  through  the  stubbly  grass  to  find  the 
track  once  more,  of  course  tripping  up  a  dozen  times 
over  unseen  stumps  and  stones,  and  finally  reaching  the 
road  to  see  your  caravan  represented  by  a  few  white 
specks  in  the  extreme  distance,  these  white  specks  now 
hurrying  on  with  aggravated  speed,  just  as  if  they 
knew  you  were  limping  painfully  after  them,  and 
wished  to  pay  you  out  for  the  many  times  when,  they 
being  tired  and  halting,  you,  burdenless  and  fresh, 
had  remorselessly  driven  them  on.  And  so  with  many 
sensible  reasons  you  vow  that  nothing  shall  tempt  you 
from  the  road  again,  for,  even  supposing  you  killed 
anything,  can  you  stop  the  caravan  for  many  hours 
while  the  meat  is  cooked  and  the  skin  cured?  Of 
course  not,  why — and  here  you  interrupt  these  reflec- 
tions by  esclaiming  excitedly  to  your  servant,  "  Oh, 
look  here ;  I  can't  stand  this.  Give  me  my  gun — sh  I 
don't  you  see  that  sable  antelope — there!  standing 
under  the  shade  of  the  big  tree;' 
taking  aim  you  fire,  and 
oh  !  joy,  the  antelope  falls, 
evidently  wounded,  but, 
alas !  not  to  the  death, 
for  it  is  up  and  off  again 
before  your  next  shot  can  : 
finish  the  work,  and  like  ' 
an  idiot,  you  forget  your 
sore  feet  and  fatigue,  and 
go  racing  after  it  over 
stocks  and  stones  till  once 
more  you  find  it  is  in  vain 
to  combine  the  cares  of  a  marching  caravan  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase. 
The  expedition  had  been  toiling  on  across  the  hot 


'  and  so  hurriedly 
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plains  of  Lanjora  through  the  sultry  afternoon,  and 
now  towards  evening  stopped  to  lay  down  its  many 
burdens  amid  the  dusty  tufts  of  scorched  grass  round 
the  base  of  a  great  mimosa-tree.  Only  one  hour  might 
we  rest,  for  water  lay  two  days  behind  us  and  one 
long  day's  joiu-ney  in  front,  and  we  intended  but  to 
stretch  our  tired  legs  on  the  lumpy  soil  until  the 
obscurity  prevailing  after  sunset  was  dispelled  by  the 
uprising  of  the  full  moon.  Then  beneath  her  cooler 
rays  we  should  journey  on  towards  our  goal  for  half 
the  night,  and  so  be  spared  a  longer  walk  through  the 
heat  of  the  morrow's  sun.  The  day  had  been  sultry, 
and,  though  the  rainy  season  was  over,  the  western 
sky  was  a  mass  of  lurid  clouds,  which  in  one  part  of 
the  horizon  were  particularly  dark  and  concentrated. 
I  knew  what  caused  this,  and  what  object  these  cloud- 
masses  were  jealously  concealing  like  the  courtiers  and 
officials  who  surround  the  person  of  some  Eastern 
emperor ;  and  I,  who  had  journeyed  many  weary  miles 
to  see  the  greatest  snow-capped  mountain  of  Central 
Africa,  impatiently  longed  for  some  giant  broom  to 
clear  the  sky  of  those  heavy  mists  and  vapours  which 
now  hid  him  from  my  gaze. 

Slowly  a  globe  of  yellow-white  rose  in  the  east  and 
mounted  into  the  clouds,  from  whence  a  softened  light 
descended,  and  showed  the  track  across  the  plain 
winding  away  like  a  crooked  snake  towards  the  west. 
With  many  an  impatient  sigh  and  grunt  the  weary 
men  took  .up  their  burdens,  and  I,  no  less  tired,  but 
compelled  to  show  my  porters  an  encouraging  example, 
staggered  on  to  my  bhstered  feet  and  limped  along  in 
front  of  the  caravan,  which,  once  more  on  the  move, 
jogged  on  with  little  heart  till  midnight.  Then  we 
could  no  more ;  so,  making  fires  to  keep  off  the  wild 
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beasts,  we  stopped  to  rest  till  dawn.  With  the  falling 
temperature  of  the  small  hours,  a  brisk  wind  arose 
from  the  heated  plain  and  swept  the  clouds  from  off 
the  sky,  all  except  the  mass  that  obstinately  clung  to 
Kilima-njaro.  Feverish  and  over-tired,  I  could  not 
sleep,  and  sat  and  watched  the  heavens,  waiting  for 
the  dawn.  A  hundred  men  were  snoring  around  mo, 
and  the  night  was  anything  but  silent,  for  the  hyenas 
were  laughing  hideously  in  the  gloom  outside  our 
circle  of  expiring  embers.  At  five  o'clock  I  woke  my 
servant  Virapan,  and  whilst  he  was  making  my  morn- 
ing coffee  I  dropped  into  a  doze,  from  which,  at 
dawn,  he  roused  me,  and  pointed  to  the  horizon, 
where,  in  the  north-west,  a  strange  sight  was  to  be 
seen.  "  Laputa  !  "  I  exclaimed ;  and  as  Virapan, 
though  he  had  read  "  Robinson  Crusoe "  and  the 
**  Arabian  Nights  "  in  his  native  tongue,  had  never 
heard  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  I  proceeded  to  enlighten 
him  as  to  the  famous  suspended  island  of  Swift's 
imagining,  and  explained  my  exclamation  by  pointing 
to  the  now  visible  Kilima-njaro,  which,  with  its  two 
peaks  of  Kib<5  and  Kimawenzi  and  the  parent  mass  of 
mountain,  rose  high  above  a  level  line  of  cloud,  and 
thus,  completely  severed  in  appearance  from  the  earth 
beneath,  resembled  so  strangely  the  magnetic  island 
of  Laputa. 

Kilima-njaro  was  weird  in  the  early  flush  of  dawn, 
with  its  snowy  crater  faintly  pink  against  a  sky  of 
deep  blue-grey,  wherein  the  pale  and  faded  moon  was 
sinking,  and  the  stars  were  just  discernible ;  but  as 
the  stronger  light  of  perfect  day  prevailed,  and  the 
clouds  which  concealed  the  base  of  the  mountain  dis- 
appeared, its  appearance  was  disappointing.  Owing 
to  an  atmospheric  illusion  Kilima-njaro,  which  was  in 
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reality  about  forty  miles  distant,  appeared  to  rise  from 
the  plain  just  beyond  a  distant  clump  of  trees,  and  its 
greater  peak  of  snow,  so  distinctly  crater-like  in  form, 
together  with  the  lesser  and  more  jagged  Kimawenzi, 
were  as  hard  and  commonplace  in  look  as  the  cheap 
Italian  water-colour  drawings  of  Vesuvius,  charged 
with  **  body-colour,"  and  devoid  of  serial  effect. 
Kilima-njaro,  now,  was  not  imposing,  and  I  soon 
ceased  to  realize  its  great  height  when  it  looked  not 
much  farther  off  than  the  farther  groups  of  trees.  As 
the  day  grew  warm  it  was  once  more  hidden  behind 
layers  of  clouds,  and  I  marched  on  towards  my  desti- 
nation somewhat  disappointed. 

For  some  two  days  since  leaving  the  mountains  of 
Taita  we  had  been  crossing  a  waterless  tract  with 
poor  herbage  of  dusty-brovvn  or  yellow-white,  and 
grey,  withered  trees,  and  real  verdure  had  been  denied 
us ;  but  now  on  reaching  a  point  within  some  thirty 
mUes  of  KiUma-njaro  a  change  of  an  agreeable  oha- 
racter  came  over  the  scene.*  Tall  umbrageous  trees 
cast  a  welcome  shade  over  the  short  herbage,  which 
was  closely  cropped  like  a  lawn  by  the  many  herds  of 
antelopes.  The  bushes  were  vividly  green,  and  some 
of  them  bore  tufts  of  bright-coloured  flowers.  Many 
birds  frequenting  the  bushy  trees  attested  the  prox- 
imity of  water— we  were,  indeed,  close  to  a  little 
affluent  of  Lake  Jipe — and  the  feeling  that  we  were 
now  without  threatened  thirst  added  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  morning's  walk,  and  promised  for  the  future 
less  arduous  journeyings.  I  was,  therefore,  beginning 
to  relax  my  strict  watch  over  the  men,  and  knowing 

*  We  were  within  the  benign  influences  of  the  mountain,  and  had 
entered  the  area  of  perpetual  moisture  surrounding  its  cloud-capped 
peaks. 
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there  was  no  need  for  hurry  now  that  we  were  percep- 
tibly nearing  our  goal,  I  was  sauntering  along  easily 
in  advance  of  the  caravan,  when  my  servant  Virapan 
tugged  me  by  the  shoulder,  and  said,  "  What  is  that 
big  animal,  sir  ?  " 

I  looked  along  the  path  in  front,  and  saw,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  a  lion  quietly  trotting  ahead  of 
us.  As  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  voice  he  uncon- 
cernedly looked  round,  gave  us  one  penetrating  glance, 
made  a  few  hesitating  steps,  and  then  stopped  to  stare 
again*  A  mad  impulse  to  fire  seized  me,  and  although 
my  sporting  gun  was  behind  with  the  caravan,  I  took 
the  Snider  from  my  servant's  hands,  aimed  it  hastily, 
and  fired.  No  sooner  had  the  smoke  cleared  away 
than  I  saw  the  lion  bounding  away  in  great  leaps  over 
the  low  bushes,  evidently  untouched  by  the  bullet. 
He  entered  a  dense  mass  of  thorny  acacias  and  there 
stopped.  My  head-collector  coming  up,  we  followed 
him  to  this  refuge,  and  I  can  assure  you  I  felt  then 
anything  but  comfortable,  for  we  could  see,  amid  the 
thickly-interlaced  twigs,  literally  nothing,  while  a  deep 
ominous  growling  reached  our  ears,  so  strangely 
divested  of  **  locality "  that  we  could  neither  of  us 
determine  the  exact  spot  from  which  it  proceeded. 
We  now  decided  to  withdraw  with  all  due  caution,  and 
backed  respectfully  from  the  presence  of  the  king  of 
beasts  till  we  had  once  more  regained  the  road,  where 
we  found  most  of  the  carriers  awaiting  anxiously  the 
result  of  our  encounter.  Disliking  to  be  baffled,  I 
proposed  that  we  should  organize  a  regular  battue, 
and  drive  the  lion  from  his  shelter,  but  nobody  liked 
the  idea  except  my  Indian  servant,  who  was  inadequate 
for  the  task,  so  I  reluctantly  abandoned  what  might 
have  been  a  spirited  lion  hunt.     Towards  the  af ternooa 
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of  this  day,  which  had  begun  in  such  an  exciting 
manner,  first  with  the  view  of  Kilima-njaro  and  next 
with  the  lion,  we  left  every  trace  of  sterility  behind  us 
— the  very  mimosas  and  acacias  becoming  changed 
and  improved  in  their  appearance,  exhibiting  more 
foliage  and  less  thorns — and  the  track  winding  through 
superb  avenues  of  lofty  umbrageous  trees.  After 
many  days  of  journeying  in  a  sun-scorched  wilderness 
my  tired  eyes  here  rested  with  delight  on  the  soft 
green  of  the  exuberant  vegetation,  while  I  no  longer 
tramped  along  a  stony  road  under  a  blazing  sun,  but 
followed  a  soft  leaf-covered  path  plunged  in  absolute 
shade.  We  were  now  in  the  precincts  of  Taveita,  but 
before  we  actually  entered  that  African  paradise  we 
were  obliged  to  halt  at  a  gateway  in  the  forest  where 
the  path  was  blocked  with  an  immense  structure  of 
tree-trunks.  Just  a  tiny  aperture  was  left,  an  entrance 
three  feet  high  in  the  shape  of  a  delta,  and  through 
this  we  all  had  to  wriggle  and  crawl,  while  several  of 
the  loads  would  scarcely  admit  of  passing  through, 
and  only  the  most  ingenious  twisting  and  turning 
efiFected  this  end. 

The  first  barrier  passed  we  found  ourselves  in  a  small 
square  chamber,  really  a  space  between  two  gateways, 
where  in  times  of  war  and  rapine  suspicious  visitors 
could  be  inspected  and  interviewed  before  being  allowed 
to  enter.  There  was,  however,  no  one  to  scrutinize  us 
in  this  gateway,  because  the  "  passport "  regulations 
of  Taveita  have  been  greatly  relaxed  of  late  years,  but 
a  few  decades  back  this  elaborate  hindrance  to  free 
transit  was  the  only  protection  the  wretched  Taveitans 
had  against  the  merciless  assaults  of  the  Masai  robber 
bands.  By  erecting  these  wooden  obstructions  across 
the  only  feasible  approaches  to  their  forest  stronghold 
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they  checked  the  impetuous  onslaught  of  the  brigands, 
and  were  able,  moreover,  to  kill  many  of  the  bewildered 
Masai  with  their  guns  before  these  people  could  creep 
round  or  destroy  the  barrier.  As  the  Masai  never  throw 
their  spears,  but  always  use  them  and  most  of  their 
other  arms  in  hand-to-hand  conflict,  they  are  naturally 
at  a  disadvantage  when  opposed  to  an  enemy  who  has 
entrenched  himself  behind  a  slight  fortification  and  can 
use  his  firearms  to  advantage. 

Passing  in  through  a  second  and  easier  doorway, 
we  found  ourselves  in  full  view  of  banana  plantations, 
standing  out  in  glistening  green  against  a  background 
of  stately  forest.  Here  and  there  small  groups  of  bee- 
hive huts  stood  in  a  clearing,  surrounded  by  tall  wooden 
fences.  We  had  fired  a  salute  of  guns  when  approach- 
ing Taveita,  to  announce  to  its  inhabitants,  with  many 
a  sonorous  boom  re-echoing  through  the  forest  alleys, 
that  strangers  were  arriving  with  peaceable  and  friendly 
intentions,  and  a  wish  to  trade.  As  I  was  in  the  act 
of  crossing  a  narrow  rivulet,  by  means  of  the  slippery 
stem  of  a  banana  that  has  been  thrown  across  it,  I 
caught  sight  of  the  first  natives,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  inspect  our  caravan,  and  when  I  looked  up,  and 
they  saw  my  white  face  and  strange  costume,  a  glad 
shout  of  surprise  went  up  from  their  wide  mouths, 
and  they  pushed  forward  to  seize  and  shake  me  by  the 
hand. 

Such  an  unusual  and  demonstrative  welcome  gave 
me  a  pleasant  impression  of  Taveita  to  commence  with, 
and  this,  I  am  glad  to  say,  was  strengthened  as  time 
went  on.  Its  inhabitants  were,  however,  not  only 
remarkable  for  their  bonhomie  and  kindly  disposition, 
but  presented  other  notable  characteristics  which  were 
not  long  in  impressing  themselves  on  my  observation. 
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Firstly,  their  hair  was  generally  worn  in  long  strings, 
where  the  wool  was  stiffened  with  fat  and  red  clay  into 
a  number  of  rats'  tails.  There  were  generally  one  or 
two  incisors  knocked  out  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  lobes 
of  the  ear  were  enormously  distended  with  wooden 
cylinders  or  rings,  and  lastly,  the  Wa-taveita,  like  most 
of  the  natives  of  Inner  Eastern  Africa  (and  unlike 
those  of  the  West),  were  totally  ignorant  of  what  we 
call  decency.  I  would  like  to  express  this  more  de- 
licately by  saying  that  they  were  innocent  of  all  clothing, 
but  this  was  not  the  case,  as  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants wore  cloth,  or  skins,  round  their  shoulders,  either 
for  adornment  or  when  the  weather  was  chilly  with 
breezes  blowing  off  the  snow-capped  mountain. 

I  felt  at  home  with  the  Wa-taveita  from  the  first,  for 
they  were  thoroughly  conversant  with  Swahili,  the  coast 
language — the  French  of  Eastern  Africa,  and  as  I  also 
knew  this  tongue  we  had  at  once  a  medium  of  ready 
communication.  So  the  natives  who  had  come  to  meet 
our  caravan,  and  trotted  along  by  my  side  to  direct  me 
to  the  accustomed  camping-place,  chattered  as  we  went 
and  not  only  asked  for,  but  imparted,  information. 
One  of  the  first  questions  was,  "  What  is  your  name, 
white  man  ?  "  "  Johnston."  **  Jansan  ?  "  they  shrieked 
laughingly.  "  Why  you  must  me  Tamsan's  (Thomson's) 
brother."  (Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  on  his  way  to  Masai- 
land,  had  passed  through  Taveita,  leaving  a  very  pleas- 
ant impression  behind  him.  As  by  an  odd  coincidence 
we  were  both  white,  and  our  names,  in  the  natives'  pro- 
nunciation, only  differed  in  the  initial  consonant,  the 
evident  inference  was  that,  to  use  the  natives'  phrase, 
**  We  were  of  one  mother.")  It  would  have  been  of 
such  little  use  trying  to  disabuse  them  of  this  happy 
and  likely  idea  that  I  accepted  tacitly  the  suggested 
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relationship,  and  it  was  soon  noised  about  Taveita  that 
Bwana  Tamsan's  brother  was  come,  and  many  of 
Thomson's  old  friends  flocked  to  greet  me. 

Our  camp  was  established  in  one  comer  of  a  vast 
clearing,  nearly  square  in  shape,  whereon  certain  Swahili 
traders,  en  route  to  Masai-land,  had  built  a  temporary 
and  straggling  village  of  palm-thatched  huts  to  ac- 
commodate their  wives  and  concubines  during  their 
absence  in  the  wilds.  As  soon  as  my  tent  was  up,  and 
my  goods  were  properly  stored  and  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  a  trusted  man,  a  food  allowance  was 
measured  out  to  the  hungry  porters  of  the  caravan. 
That  is  to  say,  a  bale  of  cloth  was  unpacked,  and  each 
man  received  three  ells  (or  "hands,"  as  they  were  here 
called)  of  white  American  sheeting,  which  was  to  pur- 
chase him  sufficient  food  for  three  days.  After  the 
distribution  of  cloth  the  men  dispersed  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  to  forage  in  the  Taveita  market,  and  I  was  free 
to  attend  to  my  own  affairs  and  to  receive  my  new 
acquaintances.  Firstly,  however,  the  tent  was  closed, 
and  I  had  a  good  and  much-needed  bath,  for  almost 
since  leaving  the  coast  water  had  been  so  precious  that 
we  had  feared  to  lavish  even  a  teacupful  on  the  toilet% 
But  here  W:e  had  a  glorious  running  river,  crystal  clear, 
and  cool ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  inconvenient  publicity 
which  a  dip  in  the  stream  itself  would  occasion  at  this 
moment,!  should  have  strongly  preferred  it  to  a  cramped 
bath  in  the  hot  tent.  Nevertheless,  a  wash  of  any 
kind  and  a  complete  change  of  clothes  was  very  refresh- 
ing, and  when  once  more  my  tent  door  was  thrown 
open  to  the  throng,  and  I  appeared  before  the  elders 
of  Taveita  seated  on  my  camp  chair,  I  felt  sure  my 
white  face  was  several  shades  lighter  than  on  my  arrival. 
This  little  colony  of   quiet  agriculturists,  known  as 
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Taveita,  is  unlike  the  neighbouring  states  in  being  a 
republic,  or  commonwealth,  administered  rather  than 
ruled  by  an  oligarchy  of  four  or  five  important  men 
known  as  the  "  Wa-zee,"  or  elders.  There  are  really 
two  entirely  distinct  races  inhabiting  Taveita — the  Wa- 
kwavi,  a  tribe  of  settled  Masai  who  have  turned  from 
lawless  robbers  into  honest,  thrifty  tillers  of  the  soil, 
and  the  Wa-taveita  proper,  a  people  of  Bantu  stock, 
allied  in  origin  to  the  A-kamba  farther  north  and 
the  Wa-6aga  of  Kilima-njaro.  The  Wa-taveita  pre- 
dominate over  the  Wa-kwavi  in  numbers,  and  the 
elders  are  mostly  of  the  former  stock.  These  func- 
tionaries had  come  to  greet  me  with  little  gifts  and 
offerings  such  as  they  deemed  most  acceptable  to  me, 
and,  of  course,  expected  an  equivalent  present  on  my 
part.  One  man  had  brought  a  baaing,  reluctant  sheep, 
and  tied  it  to  the  tent-pegs.  Another  thrust  into  my 
lap  a  couple  of  fowls,  strongly  fastened  together  by 
the  legs,  but  otherwise  not  disturbed  in  equanimity, 
for  they  pecked  inquiringly  at  the  buttons  of  my  jacket* 
A  third  member  of  the  Taveitan  Legislative  Council 
pointed  to  a  basket  of  corn-cobs  as  his  donation,  and 
so  on.  Each  in  return  received  about  twice  the  value 
of  his  free-will  offering  in  cloth  and  beads,  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  in  accordance  with  African  custom,  they 
at  first  affected  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  return-gifts, 
and  tried  to  haggle  for  an  increase,  but  finding  this 
"  try  on  "  of  no  avail,  immediately  resigned  themselves 
to  the  inevitable,  and  marched  off  very  contentedly 
with  what  they  could  get.  The  remainder  of  the  day 
was  utilized  by  the  men  in  buying  food,  while  I  availed 
myself  of  the  unwonted  rest  to  recruit  my  strength, 
and  so  did  nothing  in  the  way  of  active  exertion  beyond 
skinning  a  few  birds. 
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About  half-past  7  a.m.  on  the  morrow  we  resumed 
our  journey  towards  Kilima-njaro.  I  was  going  to 
establish  myself  at  the  Court  of  Mandara,  chief  of 
MoSi,  a  state  on  the  southern  flank  of  the  mountain. 
Until  my  return  from  East  Africa  so  little  was  known 
of  the  politics  of  Kilima-njaro,  that  it  was  popularly 
supposed  there  was  but  one  paramount  ruler  of  the 
district,  and  he,  Mandara,  chief  of  Mosi,  who  had  sent 
letters  to  and  exchanged  presents  with  Sir  John  Kirk, 
and  had  seen,  perhaps,  each  of  the  four  or  five  Euro- 
peans who  had  approached  Kilima-njaro.  The  way 
to  his  country  lay  first  west,  then  north-west  of 
Taveita,  and  the  distance  to  be  traversed  was  some 
twenty-seven  miles. 

After  leaving  our  camp  we  first  had  to  cross  the 
River  Lumi,  over  which  a  curious  bridge  was  thrown. 
Some  years  ago  the  Wa-taveita  were  much  inconve- 
nienced by  repeated  floods,  which  rendered  their  river 
(fed  from  the  snows  of  Kilima-njaro)  dangerous  or 
impossible  to  ford,  and  consequently  cut  off  one-half 
of  the  colony  from  communication  with  the  other. 
The  idea  of  bridging  this  five-yard-wide  rivulet  was 
too  difficult  for  the  native  mind,  so  the  elders  of 
Taveita  contracted  with  a  Swahili  trader  to  do  the 
job.  The  price  was  to  be  a  bullock.  The  trafficker 
in  ivory  and  slaves  was  not  long  in  his  operations. 
Selecting  one  of  the  finest  and  straightest  trees  grow- 
ing on  the  summit  of  the  river  bank,  he  set  to  work 
with  his  followers,  and  with  repeated  chops  severed  its 
trunk  near  the  base.  The  tree  fell  forward  straight 
across  the  river  from  bank  to  bank,  needing  but  the 
lopping  of  its  superfluous  crown  of  leafy  branches  to 
from  as  satisfactory  a  bridge  as  the  natives  required. 
As,  however,  its  trunk  remained  rounded  like  a  cylindei*, 
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and  was  polished  and  extremely  slippery  with  the 
constant  passage  of  naked  feet,  it  offered  anything  but 
a  secure  foothold,  and  as  a  fall  from  any  part  of  the 
bridge  would  be  rather  dangerous,  I  preferred  fording 
the  stream  on  a  man's  back  to  risking  the  transit  of 
the  tree-trunk,  although  all  my  men,  with  heavy  burdens 
on  their  heads,  crossed  it  without  mishap. 

Leaving  the  river,  we  walked  for  about  two  miles 
through  very  magnificent  forest,  where  Raphia  palms 
reached  a  great  development ;  next  we  emerged 
abruptly  on  an  unattractive  wilderness  of  low  thorny 
shrubs  and  coarse  grass^  The  land  rose  gently  before 
us  towards  the  huge  mass  of  Kilima-njaro,  which  was 
at  present  screened  with  louring  clouds.  In  the 
middle  distance,  were  broken  chains  of  jagged  hills, 
interspersed  with  isolated  hillocks  and  mounds  of 
conical  shape,  suggesting  the  idea  that  when  the  great 
discharge  of  eruptive  matter  from  the  two  huge 
volcanoes  of  Kibo  and  Eamawenzi  was  temporarily  or 
permanently  checked,  the  sick  earth  broke  out  all 
over  the  irritated  surface  with  minor  pustules  and 
pimples  through  which  the  disturbing  matter  was 
discharged,  the  present  aspect  of  the  mountain  and 
its  vicinity  being  the  result  of  the  scars  and  hardened 
scabs  of  these  now  healed-up  earth-boils.  We  walked 
for  some  ten  miles  over  an  unattractive  country  de- 
void of  water,  and  little  better  than  desert.  The  hills 
were  sparsely  overgrown  with  sad,  grey-looking  trees, 
almost  leafless  or  else  sprinkled  with  scanty  foliage  of 
an  olive-green.  In  the  rolling  plains  at  their  base 
there  was  little  to  break  the  monotonous  yellow  of 
the  withered  grass.  Now  and  then  was  seen  a  Bauhinia 
shrub  or  stunted  tree,  with  its  bifid  leaves  that  afforded 
as  little  shade  as  the  poor  foliage  of  the  eucalyptus. 
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or  a  thorny  mimosa  with  flattened  crpwn  and  red 
trunk,  like  a  conventional  tree  from  a  child's  box  of 
toys ;  or,  lastly,  a  few  inconspicuous  nameless  shrubs, 
with  leaves  of  a  shiny  grey  colour,  like  those  of  most 
plants  living  in  semi-desert  countries.  Once  or  twice 
we  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent  and  found  therein 
a  more  varied  but  scarcely  more  pleasing  vegetation. 
Rampant  euphorbias,  with  fleshy,  snake-like,  coiling 
stems  armed  with  horrid  spikes,  trailed  themselves 
triumphantly  over  unresisting  shrubs ;  acacias,  which 
from  sheer  viciousne&s  had  almost  done  without  leaves 
to  bestow  all  their  productive  powers  on  the  develop- 
ment of  terribly  efiBcacious  thorns,  threw  out  their 
cruel  grappling-hooks  over  the  path  and  ripped  up  our 
faces,  hands,  or  clothing  as  we  passed.  Other  plants 
of  the  lily  tribe  (debased  and  wicked  members  of  a 
beautiful  family)  grew  like  swords  stuck  in  the  ground 
point  upwards,  and  woe  betide  any  careless  person 
who  put  his  hand  on  the  apex  of  their  rigid,  blade- 
like leaves — their  rapier-points  would  pierce  his  palm 
as  readily  as  a  sword  of  steel.  But  as  we  had  crossed 
a  ridge  stretching  out  into  the  plain,  and  our  path, 
from  sloping  upwards,  descended  a  little  on  the  other 
side,  this  fantastic  vegetation,  befitting  the  precincts 
of  some  horrid  mediaeval  monster's  lair,  modified 
its  repulsive  character,  and  became  intennixed  with 
shrubs  and  grass  of  vivid  green,  while  to  our  joy  we 
descried  some  half  a  mile  ahead  a  belt  of  dense  purple- 
green  foliage,  which  in  these  African  wildernesses 
always  denotes  the  presence  of  water.  In  fact,  a  few 
minutes*  walk  took  us  from  the  dull  white  glare  of  the 
hazy  noontide  in  the  open,  shadeless  waste  into  a  cool, 
delicious  bower  of  deep  green  shade,  where  at  first,  so 
great  was  the  contrast,  we  blinked  our  eyes  and  could 
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Bee  no  details.  Then  T  made  out  a  clear  limpid  stream 
slipping  along  orer  small  stones,  or  forming  still, 
quiet,  mirror-like  pools  be- 
tween grey  walls  of  smootb, 
massive  tree  trunks,  which 
resembled  stone  in  their 
colour  and  polish.  Often 
the  severity  of  these  broad 
wooden  bulwarks  would 
be  tempered  with  rich 
masses  of  foliage  depending 
from  the  smaller  boughs 
above,  and  breaking  up 
with  graceful  and  fanciful 
detail  the  somewhat  formal 
outlines  of  the  vista.  The 
tree  trunks  that  bordered 
the  stream  were  many 
of  them  singularly  broad 
in  girth.  In  one  or  two  cases  they  were  grap- 
pled with  by  parasitic  figs  that  wound  them- 
selves round  their  stout  victim  like  vegetable  boa- 
constrictors,  or,  as  in  the  example  illustrated,  like 
some  huge,  long-bodied  lizard.  In  the  shade  of  this 
green  tunnel,  where  the  little  river — which  the  Swa- 
hili  traders  call  the  Mto  wa  Habari,  or  "  River  of 
News " — bored  its  way  through  the  forest  belt,  we 
cast  down  oiir  burdens  and  prepared  to  rest  and  eat 
our  midday  meal.  Succeeding  the  white  glare  of  the 
sbadeless  open  country  this  sweet  and  cool  retreat 
beneath  a  dense  over-arching  canopy  of  foliage  was 
inexpressibly  soothing  after  our  weary  walk  from 
Taveita,  The  men  went  off  to  the  other  side  of  the 
stream,  and  were  lost  to  sight  in  the  woodland ;  I  only 


Fig.  23.— The  Btmiga  Creeper. 
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knew  of  their  presence  by  the  occasional  murmur  of 
voices  coming  from  their  camp,  and  by  the  blue 
curling  smoke  of  their  cooking  fires,  which  ascended 
in  gentle  puffs  through  the  network  of  leafy  boughs. 
My  portable  table  and  camp-chair  had  been  unfastened, 
and  the  former  was  set  up  on  a  level  patch  of  sward 


Fig.  24.— Tbe  Rirer  Habari. 

by  the  waterside,  and  was  quickly  covered  with  a 
snowy  cloth  from  the  canteen,  while  my  servant  further 
laid  it  with  the  enamelled  iron  plates  and  knife  and 
fork  and  napkin  for  my  solitary  meal.  To  pass  the 
time  and  forget  my  impatient  hunger  whilst  the  repast 
was  being  prepared,  I  sat  down  on  my  camp-stool  and 
made  the  rough  sketch  of  the  stream  which  is  pre- 
G  2 
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sented  here  :  but  my  artistic  labours  were  gladly  laid 
aside  at  the  annoui:icemeiit  that  lunch  was  ready,  and 
I  sat  down  with  keen  satisfaction  to  my  tempting 
table,  which  had  been  further  brightened  by  a  little 
bouquet  of  wild  flowers  gathered  and  arranged  by 
Virapan.  Would  you  like  to  know  what  I  ate  ?  If 
so,  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  this  one  meal,  so 
that  you  may  better  realize  how  I  ordinarily  fared 
in  Africa  while  on  the  road.  *  There  was  a  plate  of 
fowl  soup  to  begin  with,  nicely  flavoured  with  onions, 
thickened  with  a  little  maize-flour  and  rice.  Two 
thin  slices  of  toast  lay  beside  it,  made  from  some 
loaves  my  cook  baked  while  we  rested  at  Taveita. 
After  the  soup  was  finished  came  a  little  good  curry 
made  from  the  soup  meat,  and  flavoured  with  cocoa- 
nut  milk  (for  we  had  carried  a  sack  of  cocoa-nuts 
from  the  coast).  Then,  when  the  curry  is  eaten,  a 
fresh  plate  was  brought  me,  and  a  dear  old  battered 
calabash  about  half-full  of  delicious  honey,  which 
tastes  like  the  smell  of  mimosa  blossoms;  and  after 
eating  some  of  this  spread  on  a  slice  of  Taveitan  bread 
(which  deserves  its  recipe  in  brackets :  two  pounds  of 
maize-flour,  half  a  cup  of  palm  wine,  a  quarter  of  an 
ostrich  egg,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  a  spoonful  of  butter), 
I  wound  up  my  lunch  with  a  cup  of  fragrant  tea,  and 
sat  over  an  old  book,  while  my  men  packed  up  the 
impedimenta  once  more,  and  started  again  on  the  road 
towards  Mo§i. 

The  afternoon  was  sultry,  and  we  felt  so  meritorious 
in  having  accomplished  oui:  ten  miles  before  lunch, 
that  there  was  a  general  disposition  to  take  things 
easily ;  besides  which,  our  path  led  us  through  much 
more  pleasing  country  than  in  the  morning.  We 
crossed  a  biggish  stream  (which  rises  near  the  summit 
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of  Ealima-njaro,  and  is  called  the  Kilema  River),  tlien 
a  smaller  one,  and  at  last,  near  our  preordained  camp- 
ing-place for  the  night — a  charming  "  almost-island  '* 
(this  term  sounds  more  expressive  than  peninsula), 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  little  Mkuyuni  River.  You 
could  hardly  imagine  a  more  romantically  beautiful 
spot  than  this  in  which  I  camped.  It  was  only 
approachable  at  one  point — where  a  huge  tree  trunk 
spanned  the  tiny  gulf  between  the  bank  and  the  island, 
and  formed  a  bridge  over  which  to  pass  to  and  fro. 
It  was  this  fallen  tree  which  had  niade  our  camping- 
place  a  peninsula,  for  in  lying  across  the  stream  its 
lower  branches  acted  as  a  kind  of  dam  by  stopping  all 
the  stones,  earth,  and  refuse  washed  down  by  the 
rivulet,  and  so  forming  in  time  a  firm  barrier  that 
sent  all  the  water  careering  round  the  other  side  of 
the  island.  In  the  centre  of  this  pretty  peninsula 
rose  a  gigantic  sycamore  fig-tree  (which  among  the 
Swahili  traders  gave  its  name  to  this  stream — MJcuyu 
— a  sycamore ;  Mlcuyuni — the  place  by  the  sycamore) 
— and  under  the  vast  canopy  of  its  mighty  branches 
the  whole  caravan  encamped,  feeling  tolerably  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  by  the  leafy  thatch  o'er  head. 
In  all  my  previous  African  experiences  I  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  be  in  real  danger  from  the 
attacks  of  lions.  The  king  of  beasts  had  hitherto 
exhibited  a  provoking  shyness  and  a  persistent  dislike 
to  cultivate  my  acquaintance — so  much  so,  that  I 
often  used  to  complain  that  I  gained  nothing  from 
my  wish  to  know  the  lion  at  home  and  that  I  might 
learn  more  about  him  in  Regent's  Park  than  in  the 
savagest  wilds  of  Africa.  But  ever  since  the  troubled 
night  which  we  spent  at  the  Mkuyuni,  I  ask  no  more  for 
leonine  visits,  especially  in  the  darkness  of  the  small 
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hours,  and  will  content  myself  with  an  occasional 
journey  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  where  I  can  see 
this  grandest  of  cats  in  a  safe  and  comfortable  cage. 
Soon  after  we  had  retired  to  rest  on  this  occasion, 
when  the  men  had  begim  to  snore  round  their  fires, 
wrapped  up  in  dusky  white  cloths  like  so  many 
mummies,  and  when  the  leader  of  the  caravan  was 
curling  himself  snugly  between  the  blankets,  the  most 
terrific  roar  you  ever  heard  startled  us  all  into  sudden 
wakefulness.  Though  the  lion  that  uttered  it  was 
probably  forty  or  fifty  yards  distant,  the  sound  of  his 
thunderous  bellow  seemed  to  come  from  our  very 
midst.  I  sat  up  in  bed  and  looked  uneasily  around 
me,  but  nobody  complained  of  being  eaten,  so  I  lay 
down  again,  and  even  began  to  think  this  very  interest- 
ing and  very  African,  full  of  local  colour,  and  so  on. 
But  now  on  our  right  and  left,  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  a  chorus  of  loud  roaring  began.  The  night 
was  as  yet  pitchy  dark,  for  the  moon  would  not  rise 
till  the  early  morning.  We  could  see  nothing  beyond 
the  blaze  of  our  cordon  of  fires.  However,  feeling 
that  it  was  despicably  tame  to  lie  still  in  bed  and  go 
to  sleep  while  my  porters  shivered  with  fear,  I  arose, 
took  my  gun,  and  fired  into  the  bushes  where  the 
roaring  was  loudest.  This,  the  men  informed  me, 
was  the  unwisest  thing  I  could  do  ;  of  course  I  killed 
nothing,  and  the  noise  of  the  firearm,  instead  of  aweing 
the  lions  into  silence,  only  seemed  to  exasperate  them. 
I  certainly  never  heard  anything  like  the  noise  they 
made.  My  men  averred  that  we  were  surrounded  by 
ten  beasts — I  suppose  they  distinguished  ten  various 
roarings ;  certainly,  the  next  morning,  when  we  exa- 
mined the  precincts  of  our  camp,  the  many  footprintR 
of  different   sizes  which  were    marked  in   the   soft 
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vegetable  soil  of  the  surrounding  woodland  and  in  the 
red  soil  of  the  river  bank,  indicated  unquestionably 
that  a  whole  troop  of  lions  had  been  in  our  immediate 
vicinity  during  the  night.  I  noticed  a  curious  fact 
connected  with  the  unseen  approach  of  these  beasts. 
Whenever  a  lion  was  nearing  our  camp,  and  before  he 
att-ested  his  vicinity  by  a  roar,  we  were,  when  we  had 
learned  to  read  the  warning,  made  aware  of  the  fact 
by  the  sudden  nervous  twittering  of  the  small  birds  in 
the  branches  above.  It  was  a  tremulous  diapason  of 
fear,  most  singularly  impressive.  On  several  subse- 
quent occasions  the  approach  of  large  wild  beasts  has 
been  signified  to  me  in  the  same  manner. 

The  morning  that  succeeded  this  disturbed  night 
saw  us  taking  the  road  soon  after  sunrise,  all  in  the 
best  spirits  at  the  approaching  termination  of  a  long 
tramp.  We  walked  on  for  about  two  hours  through 
low  forest  country,  clad  with  scrubby  trees  rarely 
exceeding  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height — an  under- 
growth of  large-leaved  solanaceous  plants,  which  grew 
so  regularly  and  on  a  soil  so  tidy  and  devoid  of  weeds 
or  grass,  that  I  at  first  took  the  country  to  be  cultivated, 
and  imagined  these  thriving  herbs  to  be  some  kind  of 
native  tobacco.  The  wild  flowers  (ground  orcliids, 
hibiscus,  clematis,  and  a  kind  of  sunflower)  were  very 
beautiful  and  quite  brilliant  in  their  displays  of  colour. 
Within  about  an  hour's  journey  from  the  confines  of 
Mosi  the  path  divides  into  two  tracks,  one  going  still 
due  west  and  keeping  to  the  plains,  the  other  turning 
round  towards  the  southern  flank  of  Kilima-njaro,  and 
mounting  upwards.  Here,  at  this  junction,  we  encoun- 
tered some  rather  disreputable  Wa-swahili,  shabbily 
clothed  (it  is  the  wearing  clothes,  by-the-bye,  which 
enables  one  in  this  country  to  distinguish  between  the 
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Wa-swahili,  or  natives  of  the  coast,  and  the  people  of 
the  interior),  and  armed  with  Snider  guns.  They  were 
courtiers  of  Mandara's,  sent  thoughtfully  by  that  chief 
to  meet  us,  and  see  we  did  not  take  the  wrong  road. 
Their  greeting,  however,  was  too  familiar  and  impudent, 
to  my  taste,  and  I  began  to  have  a  lurking  presentiment 
that  these  scampish  parasites  of  the  chief  of  Mosi  might 
prove  inimical  to  my  mission ;  for,  in  the  interior  here, 
white  men  are  looked  upon  by  the  coast  traders  as 
spies  on  the  slave  trade,  and  though  outwardly  fawned 
on  and  flattered  from  fear,  yet  are  secretly  thwarted 
and  hindered  in  every  possible  way,  especially  as  regards 
the  native  chiefs,  whom  the  Wa-swahili  are  desirous 
of  alienating  from  enlightenment.  However,  keeping 
these  reflections  to  myself,  I  toiled  along  the  ascending 
path,  and  after  an  hour's  stiff  pull,  caught  a  glimpse  of 
an,  enchanting  land.  Hitherto  our  track  had  led  through 
thick  bush,  with  every  view  of  the  surrounding  country 
shut  out.  Now  we  had  entered  a  clearing,  near  to 
cultivation,  and  nothing  impeded  our  view.  North- 
wards the  vast  mass  of  the  mountain  stretched  upwards 
into  the  heavens,  its  twin  peaks  shrouded  in  heavy 
cumulus  clouds,  and  below  the  clouds,  the  billowy  swell 
of  hill  upon  hill  and  ridge  succeeding  ridge  was  a  deep 
sullen  blue  under  the  heavy  shadow  of  lowering  cumuli. 
Then  came  a  few  Unes  of  dark  purple-green  forest, 
still  in  shade,  and,  in  the  middle  distance,  where  the 
sunlight  broke  upon  the  scene,  the  gentle,  rounded 
hills  gleamed  out  against  the  sombre  background  with 
their  groves  of  emerald-green  bananas  marking  the 
commencement  of  the  cultivated  zone.  Nearer  to  us 
succeeded  deep  ravines,  with  thread-like  cascades, 
clumps  of  tidy  forest- — ^just  a  few  tall  trees  left  grow- 
ing out  of  religious  veneration — smooth,  simnydownsy 
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whereon  flocks  of  goats  were  grazing,  patches  of  freshly- 
tilled  soil,  cultivated  fields,  hedge-lined  lanes,  and  lastly, 
the  red  denuded  hill,  the  No-man's  Land,  the  Pisgah, 
on  which  we  were  standing  to  gaze  on  this  Promised 
Land,  towards  which  for  thirteen  days  we  had  been 
toiling  through  the  wilderness.  There  was,  however, 
no  preordained  restriction  to  my  entering  it,  nor  was 
my  lieutenant  qualiBed  to  play  the  part  of  Joshua,  so  I, 
who  had  been  pausing  here  to  let  all  my  followers  come 
up  with  me  and  regain  their  breath,  once  more  took  up 
my  staff  and  marched  into  Mandara*s  country.  A  ravine 
and  a  small  stream  separated  us  from  the  collection  of 
bee-hive  huts  and  gardens  which  formed  his  capital, 
and  before  crossing  I  stopped  and  gave  the  order  for  a 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns  to  be  fired  (Mandara  had 
heard  from  the  Arab  traders  that  such  was  the  number 
of  guns  accorded  to  independent  Royalty,  and  insisted 
on  it).  This  accomplished  I  climbed  the  steep  red 
path  before  me,  and  arrived  at  a  kind  of  open  green 
shaded  by  fine  spreading  trees.  Here  a  lot  of  men 
were  squatted  with  their  shining  broad-bladed  spears 
stuck  upright  into  the  ground.  They  took  but  little 
notice  of  me,  and  I  afterwards  found  that  Mandara' s 
soldiers  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  be  surprised 
at  anything.  I  nevertheless  scanned  them  with  con- 
siderable interest.  Many  were  in  their  war-paint  and 
were  dressed  to  imitate  the  dreaded  warriors  of  the 
Masai.  On  their  heads  would  be  either  a  huge  circlet 
of  ostrich  feathers,  or  an  imposing  head-dress  made 
from  the  black  and  white  mane  of  the  Colobus  monkey. 
The  same  animal's  skin,  with  its  long  silky  hair,  of 
a  most  startling  contrast  in  colour,  was  roughly 
fashioned  into  a  covering  for  the  shoulders,  arranged 
So  that  a  short  lappet  hung  over  the  breasts,  and  the 
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liinder  part  of  the  skin  covered  the  back,  while  the  long 
white  tail  of  the  monkey  was  disposed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  suggest  its  being  actually  a  caudal  appendage  of  the 
wearer.  Other  soldiers  wore,  in  place  of  Colobus  skins, 
huge  thick  capes  round  the  neck  and  shoulders,  resem- 
bling the  fur  capes  of  our  coachmen.  These  were 
generally  made  of  cock's  feathers  (black),  or  of  the 
short,  dark  feathers  of  the  ostrich.  Round  the  ankles 
were  short  "  raffs  "  of  goat-skin,  and  often  a  "  ring  '*  of 
goat-skin — that  is  to  say,  a  tag  of  hide  with  a  slit 
through  it — was  thrust  on  to  the  finger.  The  lobes 
of  the  ears  were  distended  with  plugs  of  wood  or 
hollow  wooden  rings,  or  hung  with  an  infinitude  of 
very  fine  steel  chains  (a  local  manufacture).  Various 
other  ornaments  or  charms  decorated  the  body,  but  in 
all  cases  adornments  and  coveritigs  were  so  disposed 
as  to  strictly  avoid  any  purpose  of  what  we  should  call 
decency,  these  people  of  KiUma-njaro,  like  those  of 
Taveita,  showing  no  idea  of  employing  clothes  for  con- 
cealment. 

I  had  time  to  pause  and  make  these  observations, 
for  we  had  come  to  a  halt.  After  passing  the  groups 
of  soldiers  whose  attire,  or  the  want  of  it,  has  just  been 
described,  we  had  gone  through  a  hedge  of  dwarf 
dracsenas  and  scarlet-flowered  aloes,  and  were  arrived 
on  another  open  space  at  the  back  of  Mandara's  com- 
pound. Hereupon  we  were  directed  to  pitch  our  camp. 
The  tent  was  soon  up,  and  the  loads  were  carefully 
piled"  in  front  of  it,  packed  as  compactly  as  possible, 
so  as  not  to  excite  too  much  cupidity  by  a  rash  display 
of  wealth.  When  this  was  finished,  a  messenger  from 
Mandara  arrived  leading  an  unwilling  goat.  This 
animal  was  killed  in  my  presence,  skinned  and  cut  up, 
and  a  small  piece  of  the  hide  was  made  into  a  ring  for 
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my  finger,  which  I  was  instructed  to  wear  immediately 
as  a  sign  of  friendly  peace,  a  similar  bit  being  cut  off 
and  sent  to  Mandara  for  the  same  purpose.'  The  flesh 
of  the  goat  was  then  handed  over  to  my  cook,  to  pre- 
pare for  my  next  meal,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
turned  out  delicious  eating,  for  the  slain  animal  was  a 
plump  young  gelding,  specially  fattened  for  food. 

Being  informed  that  Mandara  would  not  pay  me  a 
visit  until  the  afternoon, preferring  that  his  guest  should 
eat  and  refresh  himself  after  his  long  journey,  I  had  a 
little  leisure  to  look  about  me,  as  far  as  the  laughing, 
staring  crowds  of  Caga  people  who  thronged  the  en- 
campment  would  allow.  We  were  here  about  3500 
feet  in  altitude,  relatively  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
but  yet  with  splendid  views  over  the  plains,  which  lay 
fifteen  hundred  feet  below.  All  around  were  signs  of 
agriculture  of  a  high  order,  and  though  the  people  were 
naked,  one  could  see  they  were  anything  but  savages. 
There  was  nowhere  a  congeries  of  houses  that  could 
be  called  a  town,  but  the  whole  country,  where  it  was 
cultivated,  was  equally  inhabited.  Here  and  there  the 
yellow  thatch  of  a  bee-hive  hut  peeped  out  from  the 
green  fronds  of  the  banana  groves.  The  fields  were 
intersected  with  numerous  runnels  of  water,  diverted 
at  different  levels  from  the  parent  streams  in  the  ravines 
above.  The  air  was  musical  with  the  murmur  of  trick- 
ling rivulets  and  tinkling  bells,  for  the  flocks  and  herds 
were  now  being  driven  in  from  the  pastures  to  the 
natives'  compounds,  to  be  shut  up  from  the  afternoon 
heat.  Wherever  the  ground  was  not  in  cultivation  it 
was  covered  with  brilliantly-coloured  wild  flowers — 

*  This  practice  is  called  by  the  Wa-caga  "  Kisono."  The  skin  is 
generally  taken  from  the  animal's  forehead,  and  the  ceremony  is 
equivalent  to  blood-brotherhood. 
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balaams,  hibiscuses,  dissotises,  green  and  white  ground 
orchids,  scarlet  aloes,  and  numberless  species  whose 


names  I  knew  not,  and  from 
all  these  tho  bees  were  taking 
toll.  The  mild-eyed  kine 
driven  from  the  pastures 
suggested  supplies  of  milk; 
the  throng  of  bees  about  the 
blossoms  implied  that  honey 
was  also  to  be  had.  On 
the  branches  of  all  the 
big  trees  hereabouts 
were  bung  ob- 
long   cases — 


Fi(f.  25.— Trees  with  HoDe^-boies. 
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boxes — made  of  bark,  in  wliicb  these  half-domesti- 
cated bees  constructed  their  hives  and  stored  their 
honey.  These  "  honey-boxes,"  called  by  the  natives 
"Mizinga/*  which  word  is  also  applied  to  cannons 
on  the  coast,  are  familiar  objects  in  East  Africa,  and 
may  generally  be  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  villages. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ARRIVAL   AT   MANDARA's   COURT. 

Betore  describing  my  first  interview  with  Mandara, 
the  chief  of  MoSi,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  explana- 
tory words  about  his  actual  position  and  previous 
career. 

By  Sir  John  Kirk's  advice  I  directed  my  steps  to 
his  kingdom  and  capital  in  the  first  instance,  for  we 
both  imagined  that  I  had  only  to  conciliate  this  per- 
sonage in  order  to  be  able  to  range  free  and  undisturbed 
over  the  whole  of  Kilima-njaro. 

It  was,  however,  a  great  mistake — though  one  I  was 
a  long  time  finding  out — because  Mandara  ruled  over 
a  very  small  tract  of  land,  and  only  up  to  6000  feet 
altitude,  and  being  at  constant  war  with  his  neighbours, 
and  his  little  kingdom  in  a  continual  state  of  blockade, 
his  protection  as  far  as  it  influenced  a  peaceful  residence 
on  the  upper  slopes  of  the  mountain  was  worse  than 
useless.  Had  it  not  been  that  the  time  spent  perforce 
in  Mandara' s  country  was  of  little  use  for  natural 
history  purposes — for  I  could  not  forget  that  I  had 
come  out  principally  to  study  the  alpine  district  near 
the  snow-line,  and  not  the  rich  but  more  typically 
African  fauna  and  flora  at  lower  levels — I  should  little 
regret  the  mouths  I  passed  in  Mo§i,  for  I  regard  Man- 
dara as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Africans  I  have 
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ever  met.  He  is  a  man  whose  portrait  should  be 
placed  with  certain  others  of  his  contemporaries, 
Rumanika,  Mtesa,'the  Kasongo,  whose  lineaments  stand 
out  sharply  amid  the  obscurity  of  Savage  Africa,  and 
whose  names,  so  associated  with  the  pioneers  of  African 
exploration,  will  certainly  not  fall  into  oblivion. 

As  far  as  we  can  trust  to  his  own  traditions  as  to 
his  ancestry,  it  would  appear  that  his  grandfather  was 
a  younger  brother  of  the  ruUng  chief  of  Mpoko,  or 
Mpokomo,  a  state  lying  to  the  west  of  Mo§i.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  warrior,  and  protected  his 
few  subjects  so  zealously  against  the  raids  of  the  Masai 
(who  at  that  time  menaced  the  very  existence  of  the 
Caga  mountaineers),  that  he  formed  them  in  time  into 
a  prosperous  and  thriving  community.  The  origin  or 
etymology  of  the  name  Mosi  (pronounced  in  English 
"Moshy")  is  not  very  clear.  In  the  language  of 
Taveita  it  means  **  smoke,''  which,  from  the  fact  that 
at  all  times  puffs  of  white  smoke  arising  from  the  con- 
stant burning  of  weeds  are  to  be  observed,  when  the 
land  is  seen  from  the  plains  below,  is  a  not  improbable 
derivation ;  still  it  may  be  more  likely  drawn  from 
some  term  in  Ki-6aga,  the  language  of  the  country. 
As  it  is  sometimes  pronounced  MuSi  or  Muzi,  I  thought 
it  might  have  been  akin  to  the  common  Bantu  word 
"  muji,'*  a  town  or  settlement ;  but  as  that  term  becomes 
**  muri  '*  in  Ki-6aga,  I  am  still  at  a  loss.  However  this 
may  be,  MoSi  is  the  well-known  name  on  KiUma-njaro 
of  the  little  state  founded,  as  tradition  goes,  by  Man- 
dara's  grandfather.  This  hero  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen  in  battle  with  the  Masai,  and  his  second — some 
flay  his  third — son  inherited  the  power.  He  strength- 
ened his  position  by  marriage,  and  espoused  several 
princesses  of  the  reigning  families  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
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kingdom.  From  one  of  these  was  born  Mandara,  or 
iis  he  appears  first  to  have  been  called,  Makindara. 
The  explanation  of  his  name,  like  that  of  his  state,  is 
not  so  clear  in  meaning  as  are  most  specimens  of 
African  nomenclature.  His  own  subjects  pronounce 
it  "  Mandara  "  (Mangdara),  and  the  other  inhabitants 
oi  the  mountain  "  Makindara."  I  have  sometimes 
fancied  it  might  be  a  contraction  and  corruption  of 
Mange-ndara  =  Mandara,  viz.  the  Chief  Ndara. 

Mandara' s  mother  seems  to  have  been  a  very  shrewd 
and  clever  woman,  and  under  her  long  regency  the 
state  of  Mosi  flourished.  Apparently  in  those  happy 
days  peace  prevailed  among  all  the  sections  of  the 
Caga  people  inhabiting  Kilima-njaro.  Or  at  least 
there  were  no  internecine  wars,  and  the  only  conflicts 
were  occasional  skirmishes  with  the  Masai,  whenever 
those  rovers  tried  to  extend  their  cattle-raids  to  the 
mountain  pastures.  But  then  came  the  cursed  slave- 
traders — the  Swahili  Arabs,  or  Arabized  Mohammedan 
half-breeds — from  the  Zanzibar  coast.  Finding  the 
united  inhabitants  of  Caga  ^  too  strong  to  submit  to 
forcible  slave-raiding  or  kidnapping,  they  tried  to  effect 
their  purpose  by  introducing  discord  into  the  local 
politics.  Selecting  some  particular  chief — especially 
a  young,  ambitious  man  like  Mandara,  when  he  com- 
menced to  reign — they  gave  him  rich  presents,  and 
filled  him  with  flattering  speeches,  and  persuaded  him 
that  if  he  took  advantage  of  the  unprepared  state  of 
some  of  his  neighbours,  and  suddenly  marched  an  army 
into  their  territory,  he  might  not  only  reign  as  para- 
mount chief  over  Caga,  but  would  also  make  a  nice 

1  At  the  risk  of  reiteration  I  might  remind  my  readers  that  Caga  is 
the  native  name  of  the  entire  inhabited  districts  on  the  slopes  of 
Kilima-njaro. 
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fortune  out  of  the  sale  of  slaves.  Mandara  was  not  loth 
to  play  the  role  of  conqueror.  He  had  made  friends 
with  the  Masai  and  even  obtained  their  assistance,  and 
he  therefore  proceeded,  under  the  instigations  of  the 
Arabs,  to  harry,  bum,  kill,  and  enslave  his  peaceful 
neighbours  and  countrymen  of  many  little  Caga  states. 
For  some  time  he  carried  all  before  him,  and  the 
Kilima-njaro  market  was  a  famous  one  for  the  slave- 
traders  of  Mombasa.  Mandara,  and  other  chiefs  whom 
in  turn  they  induced  to  play  the  same  policy,  supplied 
them  with  slaves  at  about  the  cost  of  two  dollars  each, 
and  though  quite  fifty  per  cent,  of  them  died  before 
reaching  the  coast — for  these  poor  mountaineers  cannot 
stand  the  climate  of  the  plains,  and  perish  of  fever 
and  nostalgia — still  the  remainder  being  remarkable 
for  their  skill  in  agriculture,  fetched  a  high  price 
among  the  wealthy  Mohammedan  landowners  of  Zan- 
zibar. At  length  a  reaction  took  place.  The  outraged 
Wa-caga  formed  a  league  (which  is  still  in  force) 
against  Mandara  in  defence  of  their  hearths  and  homes, 
and  in  spite  of  his  valorous  army  and  his  skilful 
defence,  the  fortune  of  war  so  far  turned  against  him, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  his  country  as  an 
exile.  When  this  reverse  in  his  fortunes  took  place 
is  not  very  clear,  and  Mandara  himself  is  reserved  on 
the  subject;  but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  some  ten 
years  ago.  The  causes  which  led  to  his  reinstate- 
ment are  also  lefb  to  conjecture ;  but  I  fancy  that  his 
enemies,  content  with  their  revenge,  retired  from  his 
country,  and  that  Mandara,  with  the  help  of  his 
friends,  the  agricultural  Masai  of  AruSa,  was  enabled 
to  return  to  Mosi.  Since  then  his  martial  ardour  has 
somewhat  cooled,  and  although  he  still  devotes  much 
time  and  attention  to  the  drill  of  his  army  (which  con- 

H 
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sists  perhaps  of  1000  men,  the  pick  of  Mosi's  manhood), 
it  is  more  for  purposes  of  defence.  He  occupies  at 
present  somewhat  the  position,  in  Kilima-njaro  politics, 
of  a  Napoleon  who  has  returned  from  Elba,  but 
prudently  avoids  a  Waterloo. 

Though  this  remarkable  savage  never,  in  his  most 
successful  days,  ruled  over  a  larger  territory  than  the 
postal  area  of  London,  yet  the  fame  of  his  intelligence, 
his  kingly  manners,  and  his  bravery  extended  far  and 
wide  in  Central  Africa,  borne  by  the  Swahili  traders, 
who  journeyed  in  all  directions  between  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Slave-traders  and 
slave-kidnappers  though  these  men  are,  their  influence 
over  Africa  has  had  a  certain  civilizing  tendency. 

These  strange  Arab  mongrels,  who  have  become 
almost  an  independent  race,  merit  the  designation  of 
Africa's  land-carriers.  They  journey  for  purposes  of 
trade  over  nearly  all  the  district  which  lies  between  the 
Victoria  Nile,  Abyssinia,  the  great  lakes,  the  Upper 
Congo,  and  the  Zambesi.  After  visiting  such  a  chief 
as  Mandara  they  may  find  themselves  at  the  court  of 
Mtesa,  the  late  chief  of  the  Uganda,  and  they  will  carry 
the  fame  of  one  king  to  another.  Mandara  alleges 
that  he  held  communication  (I  suppose  this  consisted 
in  the  transmission  of  Arabic  compliments)  with  Mtesa 
of  Uganda,  and  with  Mirambo  of  Unyamwesi,  by 
means  of  such  far-travelling  traders  as  Jumba  Kime- 
meta,  in  whose  company  Mr.  Thomson  crossed  Masai- 
land.  This  is  quite  possible  ;  at  any  rate  through  the 
Swahili  merchants  Mandara  first  heard  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  of  Sir  John  Kirk  (the  **  Baloza  "),  and  of 
Sayyid  Barghasli  of  Zanzibar.  The  same  itinerant 
pedlars  informed  this  Central  African  savage,  who  has 
never  been  thirty  miles  from  his  birthplace,  nor  visited 
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a  civilized  settlement,  nor  seen  the  ocean,  or  a  ship,  of 

the  leading  factors  in  Oriental  politics,  how  the  Wa- 

ingrezi  (English)  possessed  India ;  how  the  Wa-f ransa 

(French)  had  tried  to  conquer  Madagascar  with  their 

"manowaii"   (men-of-war);    and  how  the  Wa-dachi 

(Deutsche  =  Germans)  were  making  treaties  with  the 

chiefs  of  Usagara.     It  is  no  doubt  largely  through 

Swahili  merchants  that  the  mind  of  Mandara  has  been 

prepai*ed,  since  my  departure,  for  the  acceptance  of  the 

suzerainty  of  Sayyid  Barghash  of  Zanzibar.     He  was 

shrewd   enough    to  know  that  before  the  advent  of 

Europeans  he  could  not  stand  alone,  and  he  greatly 

dreaded   the    coming  of   French   or   Germans.     His 

suspicions  and  fears  of  these  two  leading  European 

nations   were  positively   ridiculous,  considering    that 

they  both  ignored  his  existence,  and  had  never  at  any 

time  evinced  the  slightest  wish  to  annex  Kilima-njaro, 

All  that  he  knew  of  them  was  of  course  derived  from 

the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  Wa-swahili,  and  it  is 

a  curious  thing  that  these  people  of  the  Zanzibar  coast 

should  so  detest  the  French  and  Germans.     Some  of 

the   traders,  I  know,  confuse  the  Belgians  with  the 

French,  and  imagine  it  is  the  former  nation  that  has 

(happily)  abstracted  the  Upper  Congo  from  the  slave- 

and-ivory-hunting  operations  of  the  Zanzibaris.     But 

what  can  these  people  have  known  of  Germany  and  the 

Germans  hitherto  to  bear  so  marked  a  grudge  against 

the  children  of  the  Fatherland?     Curiously   enough 

the  European  power  most  liked  and  respected  by  the 

Zanzibar  traders  is  England,  though  for  half  a  century 

we  have  tried  our  hardest  to  ruin  the  slave-trade,  on 

which  the  prosperity  of  the  Zangian  Arabs  has  been  so 

largely  based.     Yet  every  bombardment  or  capture  of 

slave-daus  only  seems  to  add  to  our  prestige,  and  the 

H  2 
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fame  of  the  mighty  English  "manowari,"  and  the 
quiet,  resolute  man  who  directs  their  operations,  is 
yearly  carried  farther  and  farther  into  Central  Africa 
by  the  very  men  who  have  suffered  most  by  our  anti- 
slavery  policy.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  find  that 
there  are  villages  on  Kilima-njaro  where  the  naked  and 
savage  inhabitants  know  of  no  other  fact  beyond  their 
physical  horizon,  except  that  towards  the  rising  sun 
there  is  a  vast  sheet  of  water,  on  which  mighty  iron 
canoes  deal  indiscriminate  death  to  the  enemies  of  a 
great  white  man,  sometimes  called  the  "  Baloza,'*  ^  who 
is  the  sultan  of  the  coast. 

Pursuant  to  these  ideas  Mandara  had  sent  presents 
and  greetings  to  Sir  John  Kirk,  seeking  his  friendship, 
and  during  my  stay  on  the  mountain,  Mandara  applied 
to  me  for  a  Union  Jack  to  fly  over  his  mud  and  wattle 
citadel,  as  a  sign  that  he  was  under  the  protection  of 
my  country.  As  I  feared  this  emblem  of  just  rule 
might  be  made  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  committed 
in  its  name,  and  that  the  slave-raids  of  this  African 
prince  might  be  justified  by  the  British  ensign  which 
his  bandits  would  flaunt  before  them,  1  transmitted 
this  request  to  the  consideration  of  Sir  John  Kirk. 
Various  complications  prevented  its  concession,  and 
eventually,  frightened  at  the  rumoured  coming  of  the 
Germans,  Mandara  accepted  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 

Mandara  has  seen  all  the  Europeans  who  have  ever 
visited  Kilima-njaro.  Rebmann,  the  missionary  who 
first  told  us  snow-mountains  existed  in  Africa,  passed 
through  his  country,  when  Mandara  was,  according  to 
his   own   account,  about  three  years  old.      Von  der 

2  Baloza  (Baluz)  is  a  Persian  term  for  consul,  which  is  used  in 
Zanzibar  to  indicate  Sir  John  Kirk. 
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Decken — still  remembered  as  the  "  Baroni " — came 
thither  when  the  chief  of  Mo§i  was  a  youth  and  under 
the  tutelage  of  his  mother.  Mandara  received  the 
missionary  New  on  his  first  journey  to  the  mountain, 
and  enabled  him  to  make  his  two  partial  ascents,  in 
one  of  which  he  just  reached  the  snow-line. 

On  his  second  visit  to  Kilima-njaro  in  1873,  Mr. 
New  was  robbed  of  all  his  valuables  by  Mandara,  and 
retired  broken-hearted  to  the  coast.  Mr.  Joseph 
Thomson  fell  into  his  clutches  in  1883,  on  his  journey 
to  Masai-land,  and  though  he  was  forced  to  make  a 
much  more  generous  present  than  he  at  first  intended, 
yet  he  frequently  admits  that  Mandara  afterwards 
treated  him  and  his  caravan  with  really  royal  hospi- 
tality. Before  I  arrived  in  his  country  he  had  made 
friends  with  Sir  John  Kirk,  and  I  took  with  me  im- 
portant letters  from  our  Consul-General  at  Zanzibar, 
oflBcially  recommending  me  to  Mandara's  good  offices, 
and  though  in  after-times  you  will  see  that  I  had  very 
strained  relations  with  our  variable  friend,  yet  such 
was  the  respect  he  bore  for  the  wide-stretching  English 
power,  that,  though  he  had  me  utterly  defenceless  in 
his  clutches,  without  the  strength  to  resist  or  the 
means  to  run  away,  and  in  spite  of  eager  covetous- 
ness  of  my  valuable  property,  he  never  robbed  me  of 
a  pennyworth  by  force^  nor  ever  allowed  his  people  to 
do  so. 

Before  coming  to  Kilima-njaro,  I  had  read  every- 
thing that  was  written  about  Mandara,  and  my 
curiosity  as  to  his  appearance,  and  my  anxiety  as  to 
the  impression  I  should  create  in  his  imagination,  were 
excited  to  the  utmost.  My  vagrant  habits  have  some- 
times led  to  my  being  presented  to  personages  that 
the  world  holds  distinguished,  but  in  no  case  did  I 
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ever  anticipate  an  introduction  to  a  temporal  or 
spiritual  magnate  with  more  anxiety  than  my  first 
interview  with  the  Sultan  of  Mosi.  I  had  formed  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  his  power  for  good  and  evil, 
and  fancied  that  the  fate  of  my  expedition  lay  in  his 
sable  hands.  Nor  was  I  alone  in  this  impression,  for 
the  men  of  my  caravan  held  Mandara  in  excessive  awe 
and  dread,  and  the  rabble  of  Rabai,  who  were  already 
grovelling  before  him,  would  have  cut  my  throat 
cheerfully  if  that  had  been  pleasing  to  the  great  chief- 
tain, in  whose  power  they  were.  To  do  Mandara 
honour — for  I  was  told  by  my  men  that  he  was  very 
sensitive  as  to  appearances,  and  measured  a  man  by 
his  cloth — I  had  donned  a  white  shirt  with  a  collar  in 
which  some  little  starch  remained,  a  smart  coat,  and 
patent  leather  boots,  and  this  attire,  although  perhaps 
becoming,  was  uncomfortable  at  the  close  of  a  long, 
hot  march,  when  I  wished  to  unbend  in  easy  costume. 
I  therefore  hoped  that  the  ordeal  might  soon  be  over. 
Presently,  whilst  I  was  fidgeting  about  inside  my  tent, 
getting  rather  tired  of  the  intense  curiosity  I  aroused 
among  the  simple  country-folk,  who  thronged  the  pre- 
cincts of  my  camp  and  were  not  ashamed,  like  the 
soldiers,  to  express  their  awe  and  surprise,  I  heard  a 
distant  shouting,  while  loud  cries  and  complaints  arose 
nearer  and  nearer  at  hand,  and  then  were  seen  the 
civiUan  subjects  of  Mandara  fleeing  in  all  directions, 
and  being  vigorously  chased  from  the  scene  by  a 
number  of  lithe  young  men  perfectly  nude,  and  armed 
wuth  long  and  supple  wands.  These  were  the  police 
of  Mosi,  and  their  object  was  to  disperse  the  vulgar 
herd  from  the  precincts  of  royalty,  their  sovereign 
being  then  on  his  way  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  white 
stranger.     Kiongwe  soon  entered  my  tent,  and  said 
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in  an  agitated  whisper,  **  Mandara  bias  come,  and  is 
waiting  to  greet  you."  I  left  my  tent  in  as  composed 
a  manner  as  possible,  and  sought  Mandara  with  my 
eyes.  He  was  not  difficult  to  distinguish  from  his 
body-guard.  With  a  natural  instinctive  feeling  for 
effect  he  had  grouped  his  soldiers  in  a  semicircle  round 
him,  and  placed  himself  somewhat  in  front,  with  a 
crescent  of  fierce-looking  warriors  behind,  each  man 
holding  his  shining  spear-blade  erect  and  glistening, 
thereby  edging  the  dark  background  with  a  bright 
shimmering  band  pf  steel.  The  first  impression 
Mandara  produced  on  me  was  that  of  a  grand  old 
woman  !  The  full,  rounded,  beardless  face,  the  some- 
what graceful  column-like  neck,  and  full  bosom,  with 
above  all  the  head-dress^a  red  handkerchief,  worn  as 
women  wear  it  in  Zanzibar — and  the  sweeping  folds 
of  the  long  faded  cloth  wound  loosely  round  his  body, 
gave  one  the  impression  of  a  superb  virago  rather 
than  of  an  African  chief  in  the  prime  of  life.  Mandara, 
like  a  towering  sibyl  of  five  feet  ten  inches,  planted 
his  spear  in  the  ground  with  an  emphasis  that  long 
made  the  blade  quiver,  gave  me  one  very  sharp  look 
out  of  his  only  serviceable  eye  (the  sight  of  the  other 
is  destroyed),  and  then  for  the  moment  took  no  direct 
notice  of  my  presence,  but  commenced  a  long  and 
animated  chat  with  his  head  policemen,  listening  ap- 
parently with  much  amusement  to  their  account  of 
the  summary  way  in  which  the  populace  had  recently 
been  dispersed,  and  occasionally  laughing  in  a  right 
royal  manner,  showing,  as  he  did  so,  a  splendid  set  of 
teeth. 

At  last  I  was  nettled  by  this  apparent  disregard — it 
is  always  dangerous  to  be  too  meek  and  unassuming 
with  African  chiefs — so  1  asked  my  head-man  in  an 
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audible  tone  which  of  the  people  present  was  Mandara, 
affecting  to  search  for  him  among  the  crowd.  There 
was  a  silence.  Then  Kiongwe,  in  the  most  cringing 
tone  and  manner,  approached  the  chief  with  many  a 
deprecating  salaam,  affected  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  then 
begged  to  inform  him  that  his  master,  the  white  man 
from  Zanzibar,  the  "  Consul's  child,"  was  here,  and 
desired  an  interview.  Mandara's  gaze  now  rested  on 
me  with  a  benign  and  singularly  winning  smile,  which 
effaced  the  preceding  impression  that  his  somewhat 
heedless  manner  had  produced.  I  advanced  a  few 
steps  and  said,  in  rather  a  hesitating  voice,  in  the 
middle  of  a  profound  silence,  *^  Sultan,  the  Baloza  (Sir 
John  Kirk)  sends  you  many  greetings,  and  hopes  you 
are  well."  I  had  spoken  in  Swahili,  and  he  replied 
fluently  in  the  same  language,  and  in  a  voice  pleasantly 
modulated  and  different  from  the  hoarse  speech  of  his 
subjects,  **  Child  of  the  Baloza,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
you.  I  like  your  face."  Then,  after  a  short  pause,  in 
which  his  dignity  relaxed,  he  advanced  towards  me, 
took  my  hand,  and  said,  almost  in  a  coaxing  manner, 
**  Tuzumgumze  I  Let  us  chat."  At  this  signal  all  his 
followers  and  mine,  who  had  hitherto  stood  *^  at  at- 
tention," relaxed  their  attitudes  with  one  accord.  No 
one  spoke,  but  they  all  sat  down,  making  as  they  did 
so  that  unanimous  shuffling  which  you  hear  in  church 
when  people  arise  from  their  knees  and  sit  down  to 
arrange  themselves  for  the  sermon ;  and  this  analogy 
was  further  carried  out  by  the  chorus  of  throat- 
clearings  and  hurried  coughs  which  rapidly  went  the 
round  of  my  circle  of  listeners,  who  were  desirous  of 
removing  all  physical  obstacles  which  should  prevent 
them  from  thoroughly  hearing  and  understanding  the 
words  of  wit  and  wisdom  about  to  fall  from  our  lips. 
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The  chief  began  the  interrogatory.  "  What  pretty- 
boots  you  have  got  on  !  "  he  said.  To  which  I  could 
think  of  nothing  more  original  to  reply  than,  "  Oh,  do 
you  think  so  ?  "  "  Yes,  they  are  very  fine — *  vizuri 
Sana ;'  have  you  got  a  pair  that  would  fit  me  ?  "  This 
was  a  question  that  required  rather  a  diplomatic 
answer.  I  had  but  one  pair  of  patent  leather  shoes, 
and  I  judged  from  what  I  saw  of  Mandara's  foot  that 
they  would  be  quite  inadequately  sized,  so  I  replied, 
vaguely,  "  I  will  look  and  see."  But  the  chiefs 
attention  had  already  wandered  to  other  subjects. 
He  pressed  me  with  the  most  varied  questions,  some- 
times too  impatient  to  wait  for  an  answer.  **  What  is 
the  braid  on  your  coat  made  of?"     "Silver."     "Is  I 

silver  the  same  as  that  white  stuff  on  the  top  of  Kilima- 
njaro?" "And  have  you  come  all  this  way  from 
Ulaya  (Europe)  to  gather  the  glittering  thing  that 
makes  Kib6  shine  in  the  sun  ?  "  "  Why  is  your  sultan 
called  Queeny  ?  "  "  The  Arabs  tell  me  Queeny  is  a 
woman ;  is  that  true  ? ''  "  Did  Queeny  send  you  here  ?  " 
"  No ;  the  Waalimu  (wise  men)  of  England  have  sent 
me,  so  that  I  might  see  everything  there  was  to  be 
seen  on  Kilima-njaro,  and  come  home  and  tell  them  all 
about  it."  "  What  did  they  do  that  for  ?  "  "  Because 
they  love  knowledge."  Mandara  pondered  a  moment, 
and  then  he  glanced  up  and  said  quickly,  "  Look ! 
you  can  write,  can't  you  ?  All  the  Wa-zungu  (white 
men)  can.  Very  well.  See  everything  hereabouts — 
I  will  show  you — and  then  write  it  all  to  the  Waalimu 
of  Dlaya.  Your  men  and  mine  shall  take  the  letter 
to  the  coast,  but  you  shall  stop  with  me,  always — eh  ? 
Always.  I  like  you ;  and  besides,  I  want  a  white 
man  to  teach  me  how  to  write,  and  to  show  my  Ma- 
fimdi  (artificers)  how  to  make  cannon,  and  instruct 
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my  soldiers  to*  fight  like  the  soldiers  of  Sayyid  Bar- 
gbash  of  Zanzibar.  .  You  know  Bwana  Mafiu  (General 
Matthews^)?  Well,  I  want  you  to  be  my  Bwana 
Mafiu."  I  made  no  reply  to  these  embarrassing  pro- 
positions, thinking  it  better  to  preserve  a  discreet 
silence  and  gain  my  ends  patiently.  Then  Mandara 
continued,  in  a  plaintive  voice,  *'  Bwana  Tomsen  (Mr. 
Joseph  Thomson)  came  here ;  I  liked  him ;  he  was 
generous,  and  he  spoke  well  of  my  country;  but  he 
would  not  stop.  *  Baroni '  (Baron  Von  der  Decken), 
^nd  Bwana  New  (the  missionai'y)  have  both  been  here, 
but  they  came  and  went.  Now,"  he  added,  laughing 
grimly,  "  the  Baloza  has  sent  you  here  to  see  me ; 
well,  I  don't  want  you  ever  to  go.  Do  you  hear? 
(Usikia  ?)  Never !  Now,  come  along  to  my  house  and 
show  me  the  presents  you  have  brought."  So  the 
meeting  was  adjourned.  Mandara  gathered  up  his 
skirts,  not  ungracefully,  and  stalked  off  to  his  com- 
pound, whilst  I  hastily  unpacked  and  arranged  the 
gifts  1  had  brought  him,  which  were  as  follows  :  A 
handsome  embroidered  "  joho "  or  Arab  coat ;  a 
**  kanzu  "  (long  shirt-like  garment)  ;  a  "  kilemba  " 
(stuff  for  a  turban) ;  several  '*  vikoi  "  or  waistbands, 
and  a  scarlet  fez ;  a  musical-box,  many  coloured  pic- 
tures, looking-glasses,  mouse-traps,  knives,  bells,  two 
small  barrels  of  gunpowder,  boxes  of  caps,  and  a 
bar  of  lead. 

Accompanied  by  Kiongwe,  Cephas,  and  others,  I 
went  to  his  reception-shed.  Here  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  Swahili  courtiers,  and  seemed  in  a  good 
humour,  apparently  appreciating  the  presents  I  had 
brought.  Whilst  he  was  examining  them,  occasionally 
slapping  his  thigh  with  a  delighted  gesture,  or  making 

^  An  Englifih  officer,  tlie  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Zanzibar  army. 
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a  curious  whistling  sound  with  his  pursed-up  lips,  I 
had  leisure  to  examine  bis  appearance  thoroughly. 
Of  fine  height,  as  I  have  already  observed,  probably 
five  feet  ten  or  eleven  inches,  his  frame  was  splendidly 
modelled,  though  the  rounded  form  of  his  contour 
indicated  a  slight,  tendency  to  fleshiness.  His  face  was 
a  peculiar  one,  rather  broad  across  the  cheek-bones, 
with  fine  arched  brows,  good  forehead,  a  slightly 
hooked  nose,  wide,  thin- lipped  mouth, and  firm,  rounded, 
resolute  chin.  One  eye,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, was  band,  and  had  a  vacant  glassy  stare,  but 
the  other  was  bright  as  an  eagle's,  and  lay  glit- 
tering under  an  eagls's 
brow.  The  general  aspect 
of  his  face,  especially  the 
hooked  nose  and  high 
cheek-bones,  reminded  me 
of  the  traditional  likeness 
of  the  North  -  American 
Red  Indian  Chief.  Man- 
dara's  ears,  however,  were 
all  his  own.  The  fashion 
of  his  country  and  people 
he  had  certainly  carried  to 
excess.  The  lobe  of  both 
ears  had  been  pierced,  and 
the  distended  apertxire  of 
one  had  become  so  en- 
larged that  a  gi'eat  wooden 
ring  had  been  forced  into 
the  centre.  I  can  best  ex- 
plain it  by  a  drawing,  as 
words  are  quite  inade- 
quate.    Fortunately,  although  Mandara  would  never 


Fig.  20. —Mandara' B  Left  E&r. 
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allow  me  to  take  his  portrait,  I  was  once  able  surrep- 
tiously  to  sketch  his  left  ear.  The  lobe  of  the  other 
ear  was  hung  with  a  few  small  steel  chains,  and  was 
less  remarkable.  He  had  a  row  of  splendid  teeth, 
though  there  was  a  slight,  probably  artificial,  space  in 
the  centre  of  the  upper  incisors.  Through  this 
aperture  he  would  often  squirt  his  saliva  or  his  mouth- 
ful of  banana-beer  whenever  he  grew  animated.  The 
colour  of  his  skin  was  a  bluish  brown,  if  you  can 
realize  such  a  combination — I  mean  a  glossy  umber 
with  a  bloom  on  it — and  there  was  an  entire  absence 
of  hair  on  his  face,  and  the  wool  of  his  head  was 
shaved  close.  As  he  says  he  can  remember  Rebmann's 
visit  to  Kilima-njaro  (which  took  place  in  1848), 
and  was  about  three  or  four  years  old  at  the  time,  his 
approximate  age  at  the  present  time  would  be  about 
forty  years.  When  I  saw  him  he  looked  somewhat 
older,  but  this  is  evidently  due  to  premature  age 
creeping  over  him  after  a  life  of  unrestrained  passions. 
Mandara  had  a  singularly  winning  smile,  utterly  un- 
like the  African  grin.  While  his  somewhat  curling, 
cruel  lips  would  relax  and  display  the  glistening  teeth, 
his  brows  would  be  puckered  in  a  half  puzzled,  half 
petulant  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  his  one, 
round,  living  eye,  into  which  all  his  strong  feeling  was 
concentrated,  gleamed  and  glanced  with  roguish 
merriment.  As  he  sat  and  played  with  his  presents, 
like  a  great  child,  impatiently  wanting  the  Swahilis  to 
explain  everything  in  a  breath,  this  smile  would  con- 
stantly pass  over  his  face,  and  lent  it  each  time  a 
very  pleasing,  kindly  look.  He  was  evidently  in  a 
thoroughly  good  temper  on  the  day  of  my  arrival.  He 
listened  attentively  to  the  reading  of  Sir  John  Kirk's 
letter,  examined  the   seals   of  the  Consulate,  asked 
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numberless  questions,  and  chattered  to  me  as  freely  as 
though  we  were  old  companions.  All  questions  about 
building,  settling,  choosing  a  site  in  his  country,  he 
deferred  to  a  lesser  "palaver,"  to  be  arranged  by  his 
attendants.  Indeed  I  noticed,  that  whenever  Man- 
dara  wished  to  drive  a  hard  bargain,  and  this  desire 
never  deserted  him  even  in  his  most  gushing  outbursts 
of  friendliness,  he  negotiated  it  through  interme- 
diaries, and  never  treated  directly  with  me  on  matters 
of  business,  having  a  royal  dislike  to  saying  disagree- 
able things.  Accordingly,  on  this  occasion,  when  he 
had  exhausted  his  surprise  and  delight  at  the  coloured 
pictures,  when  he  had  ceased  to  turn  the  handle  of  the 
musical-box,  and  had  rung  all  the  bells  till  their 
hammers  were  unhung,  and,  sure  sign  of  an  exhausted 
brain,  had  begun  to  yawn,  I  craved  permission  to 
withdraw,  which  was  gracefully  accorded,  and  I 
retired  to  my  tent,  followed  by  two  Wa-6aga  leading 
fat  sheep  and  carrying  bananas  as  the  Sultan's  contri- 
bution to  my  dinner. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  rose  and  dressed,  and  was 
some  time  performing  an  unusually  protracted  toilet, 
for  I  had  the  rare  opportunity  of  being  able  to  dress 
at  my  ease  without  pulling  down  the  tent  and  hurry- 
ing off  the  men  with  their  loads.  On  raising  the 
canvas  flap,  and  going  out  into  the  fresh  morning 
sunlight,  1  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  Mandara 
with  a  circle  of  soldiers  round  him  inspecting  my 
goods,  and  carrying  on  an  active  conversation  with 
the  Zanzibaris.  I  saluted  him  gravely,  but  he  returned 
the  greeting,  as  1  thought,  somewhat  coldly.  How- 
ever^ he  came  and  sat  down  in  my  deck-chair,  and 
then  cast  his  dangerous  gaze  around  my  tent  and  its 
furniture.     Singling  out  my  dressing-bag  he  begged 
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to  examine  it,  and  I  could  not  refuse ;  so  he  passed 
all  its  contents  through  his  hands,  uttering  constantly 
his  curious  whistling  exclamation,  "  Tu,  tu,  tu !  '* 
of  admiring  astonishment.  He  asked  for  nothing  but 
an  old  toothbrush,  and  though  I  proffered  a  new  one 
in  exchange,  he  stuck  to  his  first  choice,  and  resolutely 
carried  it  off.  After  he  had  left  me  his  counsellors 
arrived,  and  the  rest  of  the  morning  was  taken  up  in 
bargaining  about  the  amount  of  goods  to  be  paid  for  a 
building-site  and  permanent  settlement  in  MoSi.  I 
say  "permanent  settlement"  because  Mandara  de- 
clared at  the  time  that  this  first  payment  was  to  be 
the  last,  and  that  by  coming  to  terms  with  his  dele- 
gates  I  purchased  the  land  outright  and  for  ever, 
retaining  the  power  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  it 
to  any  one  else.  This  first  agreement  he  never  repu- 
diated, although  we  afterwards  squabbled  about  the 
extent  of  my  plantations.  The  price  for  the  land  was 
fixed  at  210  yards  of  American  sheeting,  three  dozen 
handkerchiefs,  and  about  thirty  pounds  of  red  beads, 
all  of  which  were  immediately  paid,  and  we  were 
informed  that  on  the  morrow  we  might  quit  Mandara's 
presence,  and  fix  on  any  unoccupied  site  that  pleased 
us.  These  preliminaries  concluded,  I  began  to  enjoy 
a  little  well-earned  repose,  and  settled  down  to  sketch 
some  of  the  scenery,  which  was  lovely  enough  to  move 
even  exclamations  of  admiration  from  my  stolid  Zan- 
zibaris.  Above  me,  to  the  north,  rose  majestically 
the  snowy  dome  of  Kibo,*  untouched  by  mist,  and 
clearly  cut  against  the  smalt-blue  sky.  The  middle 
distance  was  hidden,  and  the  trees  of  the  foreground 

*  Kibo,  I  might  remind  yon,  is  the  higliest  snmmit  of  Kilima-njaro. 
Kib6  means  in  Ki-caga  simply  "whiteness."  We  should  pronounco 
it  "Keebaw." 
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seemed  to  touch  the  snow  with  tlieir  waving  tops. 
Below  me,  on  the  other  side,  lay  stretched  a  vast 
plain,  marked,  as  on  a  map,  with  rivers,  mountains, 
and  forests,  and  stretching  away  into  hazy  space, 
where  it  mingled  with  the  low-lying  strata  of  cloud. 
We  were  only  3,500  feet  above  the  sea  at  Mandara's, 
and  relatively  at  the  very  foot  of  the  mountain ;  but 
the  view  on  all  sides,  above  and  below,  was  unusually 
magnificent.  I  was  interrupted  in  my  sketching  by  a 
messenger  from  the  chief.  I  could  not  at  first  under- 
stand the  import  of  his  message,  as  he  spoke  in 
Ki-caga,  but  with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  I  ascer- 
tained he  bore  a  request  that  I  would  go  and  visit  one 
of  Mandara's  wives  who  was  sick.  Hearing  the  cause 
of  her  indisposition  was  a  virulent  ulcer,  I  took  with 
me  the  necessary  ointments,  and  followed  the  mes- 
senger alone,  being  conducted  to  a  quiet  little  square 
inside  a  palisade,  where,  in  three  beehive  huts,  dwelt 
the  three  principal  wives  of  Mandara.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  ailing  lady,  who  scarcely  glanced  at 
me,  merely  sticking  out  a  leg,  on  which  festered  a 
hideous  sore.  She  had  been  fanning  it  to  keep  away 
the  flies  before  my  arrival,  but  now  quietly  surren- 
dered it  to  me,  imagining,  poor  simple  thing,  that  I 
should  immediately  cure  it.  I  explained  to  her,  how- 
ever, that  recovery  would  be  slow  and  gradual.  Then 
laving  the  ulcer  in  cold  spring-water,  which  was 
brought  to  me  in  a  broken  gourd,  I  applied  to  it  the 
kind  of  ointment  recommended  in  my  medicine-book, 
and,  bandaging  up  her  leg,  added  much  good  advice, 
and  left.  I  suppose  my  simple  skill  had  made  a  due 
impression,  for  I  was  hardly  back  in  camp  and  sketch- 
ing once  more  when  the  messenger  arrived  again, 
informing  me  there  were  more  of   Mandara's  wives 
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needing  mj  assistance,  and  insisting  on  my  starting  to 
see  them  without  delay.  Feeling  annoyed  at  these 
constant  demands  on  my  time  and  medicine-chest,  I 
nevertheless  complied,  in  order  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  chief,  but  this  time  I  resolved  to  use  a  coarser 
and  scarcely  less  effectual  remedy  for  open  sores — 
paraffin — of  which  I  had  an  ample  store.  So,  with  a 
small  tin  of  this  mineral  oil,  more  lint,  and  more  linen 
bandaging,  I  again  followed  the  messenger,  and  this 
time  was  taken  to  a  different  quarter,  where  I  entered 
a  large,  low-pitched,  round  building,  with  a  peaked 
roof — in  fact  a  big  beehive  hut.  The  interior  being 
only  lighted  by  the  low  doorway,  it  was  at  first  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  anything  in  the  gloom,  especially 
as  a  curious  odorous  steam,  and  the  smoke  of  a  wood 
fire  mingled  and  rendered  the  obscurity  inside  denser. 
At  length,  however,  I  could  make  out  that  the  build- 
ing was  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  stalls, 
separated  in  the  centre  by  a  broad  lane.  On  one  side 
were  milch  cows,  some  four  or  five,  each  with  a  calf, 
and  each  in  her  separate  stall;  on  the  other  were 
about  the  same  number  of  women,  one  or  two  with 
children.  They  evinced  little  surprise  or  amusement 
at  seeing  me,  and  all  but  the  sick  one  went  on  with 
the  food-preparing  avocations  they  were  already 
engaged  in.  I  dressed  the  woman's  ulcer  with 
paraffin,  left  her  some  oil  for  a  further  application, 
and  withdrew,  half-stifled  with  tlie  ammoniacal  odours 
of  this  stable-harem.  Once  more  back  in  camp  I  had 
many  further  calls  here  and  there  to  visit  patients  and 
treat  the  most  varied  disorders,  from  a  broken  arm  to 
insanity  and  blindness.  In  all  cases  it  was  hoped  that 
I  should  effect  immediate  cures,  and  had  I  commenced 
a   series   of   miracles,  no   surprise   would   have   been 
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elicited,  so  great  was  the  implicit  faith  in  a  white 
man's  "  healing-magic/'  But  now,  somewhat  nettled 
at  the  calm  way  in  which  I  was  ordered  about,  I  inti- 
mated that  all  who  wished  for  medicine  or  medical 
advice  must  come  for  it  in  person,  and  wait  my  plea- 
sure to  be  attended  to.  In  no  wise  rebuffed,  the 
subjects  of  Mandara  thronged  the  precincts  of  my 
tent,  and  would  have  overrun  everything  and  sullied 
all  the  clean  appurtenances  of  my  little  habitation, 
had  I  not  formed  a  stout  barrier  of  bales  and  boxes, 
and  set  a  strong  guard  to  keep  order  among  the 
rabble.  Then  one  by  one  I  saw  the  sick,  the  maimed, 
the  hopelessly  diseased,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  had  made 
more  saddening  acquaintance  with  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to — even  in  a  pristine,  savage  state — than  had 
been  afforded  to  me  under  any  previous  circumstances 
of  my  wandering  career.  The  whole  of  that  evening 
I  patiently  inquired  into  each  complaint,  and,  to 
the  best  of  my  poor  ability,  administered  medical 
relief. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MY   FIRST   SETTLEMENT   ON   KILIMA-NJAEO. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  succeeding  day — 
the  second  after  our  arrival  in  Mo§i — I  began  to 
prepare  for  the  last  stage  of  my  journey,  the  search 
for  a  suitable  site  on  which  to  establish  my  principal 
and  central  collecting-station.  Various  considerations 
must  influence  me  in  my  selection.  Firstly,  it  must 
not  be  too  low  down  on  the  mountain,  so  as  to  be  in- 
conveniently far  from  my  collecting-grounds ;  secondly, 
it  must  not  be  too  high  up  or  my  men  would  suffer 
unduly  from  cold,  and  we  should  induce  no  natives  to 
bring  their  food  supplies  for  sale.  Again,  I  did  not 
wish  to  build  too  near  Mandara's  court  in  case  that 
monarch  should  honour  us  with  an  inconvenient 
amount  of  his  society,  and  always  have  me  at  his  beck 
and  call ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  journeyed  too  far 
into  the  wilderness  I  lost  the  protection  Mandara  was 
able  to  accord  me  and  would,  consequently,  nullify  the 
object  of  my  settlement  in  MoSi,  which  was  to  be 
enabled  to  pursue  my  avocations  quietly  and  econo- 
mically by  living  with  a  very  few  followers  under  the 
asgis  of  a  powerful  prince. 

I,  therefore,  after  long  consultation  of  the  imperfect 
map,  decided  that  a  certain  prominent  spur  of  the 
mountain   in    the   north-east   of  Mandara's   country 
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(overlooking  the  bed  of  a  rivulet)  would  best  answer 
my  purpose  for  a  secure  and  pleasant  settlement. 
Aft^r  experience  showed  me  that  this  almost  accidental 
choice  would  have  been  a  strangely  fortunate  one, 
and  had  I  made  a  permanent  residence  in  Mandara's 
country,  I  should  have  eventually  built  there.  But 
on  my  indicating  this  selection  to  the  chief  on  my 
arrival,  I  could  see  that  it  met  with  his  secret  dis- 
approval. He  really  feared  that  in  establishing  myself 
on  this  distant  spot  I  should  be  too  independent  of 
his  caprices.  Yet  he  did  not  countermand  it,  but 
merely  nodded  and  said  enigmatically,  "  We  shall 
see — ke§o,  keso"  {keso  !  fatal  word  =  *  to-morrow'). 
However,  I  was  determined  to  show  him  that  I  in- 
tended to  have  my  own  way.  Accordingly,  I  prepared 
actively  for  departure  on  the  morrow.  I  thought  it 
ominous  that  no  guides  or  message  came  from 
Mandara's  court,  but  I,  nevertheless,  affected  not  to 
notice  this,  and  gave  the  order  cheerfully  to  shoulder 
loads  and  march.  Only  thirty  men — the  Zanzibaris — 
responded.  The  Eabai  porters  sat  sullen  and  im- 
movable, and  raised  not  a  finger  to  their  loads.  I 
asked  them  if  they  had  understood  me.  "  Perfectly," 
they  said,  "but  Mandara  had  given  them  orders  not 
to  move."  "But,"  I  exclaimed,  **/am  your  master, 
/  pay  you,  and  I  command  you  to  take  up  your  loads 
and  follow  me  to  the  last  stage  of  the  journey." 
*^  What  do  we  care  for  your  commands  ?  "  they  replied. 
**  Why  Mandara  could  kill  us  all  in  a  moment,  and 
who  could  resist  him?  And  you — why  you  daren't 
even  beat  us,  because  you  know  we  should  tell  the 
missionaries."  This  was  indeed  bitterness  for  me, 
especially  the  feeling  that  T  was  impotent  to  harm 
these  wretches.     Unfortunately,  they  had  all  received 

I  2 
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the  greater  part  of  their  wages  in  advance,  and  had 
carefully  stored  up  their  dollars  before  quitting  the 
coast,  so  that  the  threat  of  depriving  them  of  the 
small  remainder  of  their  pay,  if  they  failed  to  complete 
the  contract,  had  little  effect.  Mandara,  it  appears, 
had  tried  to  cajole  and  frighten  the  Zanzibaris  into 
joining  the  strike,  but  these  true-hearted  Mussulmen 
had  informed  him  that  they  had  but  one  master  and 
that  the  white  man,  and  him  only  would  they  obey — 
an  answer  for  which  Mandara  ever  afterwards  bore 
them  a  grudge.  I  therefore  in  my  diflSculty  turned 
to  them  for  counsel.  Kiongwe,  the  head-man,  whose 
experience  under  Stanley  had  made  him  a  reliable 
adviser,  proposed  a  daring  solution  of  the  quandary, 
namely,  that  he  should  proceed  forthwith  to  Mandara's, 
present  him  my  salaams,  and  inform  him  I  was  now 
ready  to  start,  and  waiting  only  for  the  promised 
guide.  On  this  errand  he  went,  and  found  Mandara 
in  the  best  of  humours,  and  apparently  grieved  to 
hear  of  the  mutiny  in  my  camp,  though  his  one  eye 
twinkled  as  he  said  so. 

A  compromise  was  arrived  at.  Kiongwe  was  in- 
formed that  I  was  free  to  go  wherever  I  chose,  but 
that  Mandara  advised  me  to  select  the  site  which  his 
delegates  would  show  me.  As  I  had  a  hundred  loads 
and  only  thirty  men  willing  to  carry  them,  I  had 
better  put  my  goods  under  his  charge,  and  he  would 
take  care  of  them  until  they  could  be  removed  in 
instalments  to  the  selected  site.  I  was  rueful  when 
Kiongwe  returned  and  communicated  the  result  of  his 
interview,  because  I  felt  how  utterly  I  had  placed 
myself  in  Mandara's  power.  Moreover,  I  dreaded 
lest  the  proposed  "  taking  charge  of  my  goods  *'  were 
not  a  pretext  for  exacting  a  huge  ransom.     However, 
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I  submitted  to  fate,  and  after  events  showed  me  that 
I  had  misjudged  Mandara.  The  site  he  had  selected 
for  my  settlement  was  not  quite  equal  to  the  one 
I  would  have  preferred,  as  regards  natural  history- 
purposes,  but  it  was  not  far  removed  in  distance,  and 
certainly  had  many  peculiar  advantages.  As  to  the 
goods  placed  under  Mandara' s  care,  I  can  only  say 
they  were  made  over  to  me  absolutely  intact. 

Nevertheless,  not  foreknowing  the  happy  termination 
of  my  troubles,  it  was  with  a  somewhat  anxious  heart 
that  I  accompanied  my  thirty  Zanzibaris,  following  as 
speedily  as  possible  Mandara' s  nimble  soldiers.  These, 
our  guides,  sped  along  in  front,  skipping  uphill  like 
goats,  and  making  nothing  of  the  slippery,  clayey 
descents,  slimy  with  recent  showers,  where  v^e  had 
carefully  to  walk  sideways  to  avoid  a  headlong  tumble. 
But  these  glissades  were  only  accidents  along  the 
winding  track;  our  general  direction  was  upwards. 
We  left  the  spur  on  which  Mandara's  residences  stand, 
wound  along  a  little  artificial  watercourse  which  irri- 
gated the  chief's  banana  plantations,  then  attacked  a 
very  steep  hill-side,  up  which  we  clambered  almost  on 
all  fours,  clutching  at  grass  tufts  by  the  way,  stopped 
to  breathe  under  the  spreading  branches  of  some  mag- 
nificent acacia-trees,  where  the  bold,  grey  monkeys 
peered  at  us  wonderingly  with  their  blue  faces,  and 
ducked  their  heads  and  chattered  at  our  ugliness ; 
again  mounted  up,  up,  up,  till  our  knees  grew  palsied, 
and  our  chests  ached ;  passed  through  rich  hedges  of 
glossy-leaved  dracoenas,  pink-flowered  aloes,  spreading 
fern-fronds  and  fruiting  brambles,  turned  the  corner 
sharply,  and  entered  on  a  less  fatiguing  portion  of  our 
route. 

How   charming   was   the  journey   now  before  us  ! 
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After  such  a  tiring  ascent,  wherein  we  were  nearly 
compelled  to  relapse  into  our  pristine  mode  of  loco- 
motion— in  fact  to  imitate  those  great  baboons  who 
scampered  away  from  us  on  all  fours  up  the  lanes, 
disturbed  in  their  raids  on  the  banana  clusters ;  we 
were  now  able  to  stroll  at  our  ease,  though  such  was 
the  exhilaration  of  the  scene,  and  the  freshness  of  the 
morning  air,  that  I  skipped   and  tripped,   childlike, 
along  the  level  path.     And  such  a  path  !     Like  a  tiny^ 
towing-track  it  followed  a  Lilliputian  canal,  cut  along 
an  artificial  channel  in  the  hill-side,  or,  to  express  it 
more  clearly,  diverted  from  the  parent-stream  before 
the  hill  was  a  hill  in  a  far-off  valley,  and  now  pursuing 
its  tranquil  course  and  gentle  descent  along  the  swelling 
bosom  of   the   mountain,   while   the   original  rivulet 
descended  below  in  wasteful  cascades.     Both  path  and 
irrigating  channel  hung  seemingly  in  mid-air,  jutting 
out  from  the  mountain-side  with  a  thousand  feet  of 
tree-choked  ravine  below   and   five  hundred  feet   of 
bracken-covered  hill  above.     Therefore,  as  we  marched 
along  so  gaily,  we  looked  down  on  the  velvety  tops  of 
the  bushy  trees  with  which  the  sheer  descent  of  rock 
and  fern  was  studded,  and  up  through  the  wide;  orange- 
tinted   bracken   fronds   at   the   bright   green  banana 
groves  that  crested  the  summit  of  the  hill.     Then  we 
rounded  the  prettiest  little  clump  of  woodland  imagi- 
nable, pushed  out  like  an  ornamental  shelf  or  bracket . 
from  the  wall  of  hill,  and  positively  suspended  over  the 
green  gulf  below.    This,  indeed,  was  a  "  hanging- wood,'* 
and  I  almost  hesitated  at  first  to  follow  the  path  that 
hung  upon  its  edge,  fearing  lest  the  weight  of  our  pass- 
ing troop  might  break  down  the  border  that  supported 
path  and  stream,  and  send  us  tumbUng  into  the  valley 
beneath.     But  this  was  a  danger  more  fanciful  than 
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real,  for  the  ledge  was  firmly  buttressed  underneath  by 
the  strong  roots  of  the  forest-trees  clinging  to  the  rock. 
As  we  skirted  this  great  ravine  we  arrived  at  a  point 
where  it  narrowed,  and  where  the  difference  between 
valley  and  hill  was  less.  Here  the  little  rivulet,  which 
farther  on  its  course  lay  a  thousand  feet  below,  was  on 
a  level  with  the  path,  and  here  it  was  made  to  give 
birth  by  careful  damming  to  artificial  canals,  which 
started  away  on  either  side  to  irrigate  the  terraced  hill- 
plantations  with  their  sluggish  flow.  Where  we  crossed 
the  pretty  stream  was  in  a  shady  hollow.  It  had 
expanded  to  a  shimmering  pool ;  large  sycamore  fig- 
trees  with  spatulate  leaves  rose  above  its  banks.  Tall 
arums,  with  pale  yellow  flower-sheaths,  and  untidy 
Isolepis  grasses,  whose  heads  of  streaming  filaments 
looked  like  green  mops,  studded  its  flattened  banks,  and 
we  jumped  in  a  few  seconds  from  stone  to  stone  across 
its  shallow  flow,  crossing  at  the  same  time  both 
stream  and  valley,  and  finding  ourselves  commencing 
the  ascent  of  the  opposite  hill,  and,  but  that  we 
now  had  the  widening  gorge  between  us,  seemingly 
retracing  our  steps  to  Mandara's  town.  His  little  bee- 
hive huts,  on  which  we  had  hitherto  turned  our  backs, 
now  reappeared  behind  the  shoulder  of  the  opposite  hill, 
but  when  our  climb  was  done  lay  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  below  us.  Here  we  had  reached  our  destination. 
There  are  numberless  spurs  or  buttresses  of  the 
parent-mountain  on  the  southern  side  of  Kilima- 
njaro. Some  are  bold,  serrated,  and  abrupt;  some 
are  rounded  and  nearly  flattened  on  the  top.  On  one 
of  these  Mandara's  residence  is  placed,  on  another,  of 
more  imposing  height,  I  was  about  to  build ;  and  there 
are  yet  others,  and  others,  and  others,  stretching  out 
westward  and  eastward  into  the  great  plain  below. 
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Each  one  of  these  spreading  buttresses  is  separated  from 
its  neighbours  by  a  ravine,  which,  as  you  ascend  it, 
will  gradually  narrow  and  narrow  until  it  disappears, 
and  the  two  diverging  spurs  of  the  mountain  converge 
into  the  parent  mass,  so  that  the  general  effect  of 
Kilima-njaro  from  the  south  would  suggest  a  tree-trunk 
poised  on  its  spreading  roots.  In  each  ravine  there 
is  a  rivulet,  and  along  the  crest  of  each  buttress,  or  it 
may  be  somewhat  to  the  side,  meanders  an  artificially- 
trained  stream,  diverted  from  the  rivulet  at  some  higher 
fountain  or  waterfall,  and  carried  in  a  gentle  descent 
along  the  brow  of  the  hill.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
handiwork  of  man,  but  so  industrious  have  been  at 
varying  times  the  Bantu  inhabitants  of  Kilima-njaro, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  spur  descending  from  the 
southern  base  of  the  mountain  that  is  unprovided  with 
the  irrigating  channel — or,  it  may  be,  three  or  four 
channels  at  different  elevations — running  along  its 
sloping  crest  or  flanks,  and  keeping  its  terraced 
gardens  supplied  with  water.  In  those  parts  where 
wars  have  devastated  the  country,  and  where  the  hills 
are  no  longer  cultivated  or  inhabited,  these  former 
runnels  of  water  still  remain,  although  from  want  of 
care  the  channels  may  have  dried  up  and  become  turfed 
over. 

In  half  an  hour  I  had  fixed  on  the  site  for  my  settle- 
ment, and  remained  there  alone  to  guard  the  first 
instalment  of  my  goods  while  my  men  returned  to 
bring  the  rest.  By  the  end  of  the  afternoon  every- 
thing had  safely  arrived,  and  for  the  first  time  during 
many  weeks  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  free  from  care, 
and  be  able  to  enjoy  an  afternoon  of  idleness.  I  no 
longer  cared  now  whether  the  men  of  Rabai  ran  away 
or  not.     My  goods  were  safely  landed  at  my  destina- 
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tion,  my  wearying  tramp  over  wold  and  fell,  sharp 
rocks  and  scorching  sand,  was  at  an  end,  and  I  was 
free  to  rest  with  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  my 
brightest  anticipations  of  Kilima-ujaro  scenery  were 
realized.  No  more  desperate  marches  after  water, 
only  to  find  it  hidden  away  in  the  crevices  of  lofty  hills. 
There,  alongside  of  me,  in  front  of  roe,  as  I  sat  in  my 
deck-chair  on  the  broad  brow  of  the  hill,  swirled  the 
water  in  its  artificial  channel,  brought  by  man's  patient 
ingenuity  to  keep  us  company  in  our  eyrie.  A  little 
way  oS"  me  lay  my  men,  their  work  for  the  day  con- 
cluded. They  bad  with  happy  abandonment  thrown 
themselves  down  on  the  sweet  tnrf,  lying  half  som- 
nolent in  fragrant  beds  of  mint  and  clover,  crushing 
with  their  dead  weight  many  a  delicate  ground-orchid 
or  purple-red  dissotis.  The  tent  had  been  pitched,  and 
the  cook's  fire  was  send- 
ing up  a  little  column  ^^ii 
of  Bmoke,  which  stood 
out  bluish-white  against 
the  green  background 
of  the  rising  hillside.  A 
goat  and  kid,  a  cow  and 
calf, presents  from  Man- 
dara,  munched  peace- 
fully the  rank  grass 
round  the  bushes,  but 
save  for  the  occasional 
smothered  tearing  noise  ^ 
they  made  when  crop- 
ping the  herbage,  and  except  the  desultory  conver- 
sation between  the  two  cooks,  no  sound  broke  the 
dreamy  silence.  By  a  thoughtful  order  of  Mandara's, 
no  native  was  allowed  to  visit  my  encampment  the  first 
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day  of  our  arrival,  so  that,  until  we  had  got  all  our 
goods  safely  stored,  there  might  be  no  temptation  to 
steal.  Consequently  my  attention  was  undistracted, 
and  totally  given  to  the  examination  of  my  new  sur- 
roundings. 

The  site  of  my  first  settlement  on  Kilima-njaro  lay 
about  two  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  capital  of 
Mosi  (in  latitude  3°  17'  30"  S.,  and  longitude  37°  25' 
E.),  on  the  brow  of  a  fine  hill  nearly  5000  feet  above 
the  sea ;  but,  of  course,  not  much  elevated  above  the 
surrounding  country.  On  either  side  yawned  a  deep 
ravine,  with  a  stream  flowing  through  in  its  depths ; 
but  at  the  back  the  hill,  which  was  only  one  of  the 
many  spurs  of  the  mountain-side,  joined  the  parent 
mass,  and  might  thus  be  easily  approached  without 
much  serious  climbing.  It  would  have  been  a  splen- 
did site  for  a  city,  and,  indeed —  who  knows  ? — may  be 
some  day.  I  sometimes  amuse  myself  by  thinking 
that  when — as  it  must  be  sooner  or  later — Kilima- 
njaro is  colonized  by  a  superior  race,  and  fair  cities 
spring  up  on  its  breezy  heights,  some  of  them  may 
arise  from  the  original  sites  of  my  various  stations, 
and  when  they  look  back  with  complacency  on  their 
prosperous  career  and  some  aspiring  archivist  starts  to 
write  their  historv  from  its  earliest  commencement, 
my  insignificance  may  be  rescued  from  utter  oblivion 
as  the  first  inhabitant  and  the  pristine  architect  of 
their  foundation.  Perhaps  in  the  city  museum  may 
be  preserved  some  curious  relics  of  my  stay — a  cham- 
pagne-bottle, a  petroleum-tin,  or  an  empty  jar  that 
once  contained  arsenical  soap ;  and  in  the  municipal 
library,  perhaps  even  a  copy  of  this  book  may  be 
found,  in  which  the  passages  descriptive  of  the  city's 
ancient  site  may  be  eagerly  discussed  and  quoted.     In 
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the  interest,  then,  of  a  possible  futurity,  I  will  com- 
plete the  history  of  my  settlement  in  Mosi,  the  native 
name  of  which  was  "  Kitimbiriu."  On  the  summit  of 
this  elongated  hill — colline^  or  "  little  neck,"  is  a 
French  name  which  describes  it  well— was  a  nearly 
level  and  broad  plateau,  three  sides  of  which  descended 
almost  precipitously  into  the  valleys  below.  With  a 
veiy  little  work  it  might  have  been  made  unapproach- 
able save  from  the  north,  where  it  joined  on  to  higher 
ground.  Along  one  side  and  then  across  and  down 
the  other  side  flowed  a  tiny  artificial  canal  of  clear 
water  brought  from  a  tumbling  stream  higher  up  the 
mountain,  and  carried  along  this  hill  from  above  in  a 
very  gently  descending  channel.  Thus  we  had  water 
at  our  very  door,  and  needed  not  to  seek  it  in  the  ravine 
a  thousand  feet  below.  It  seemed  so  strange  and 
quaint  to  find  a  placid  brooklet  flowing  along  high 
ground  up  in  the  clouds  and  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 
All  this  was  due  to  the  patient  industry  of  the  Wa-6aga 
of  Kilima-njaro,  who  prefer  to  live  on  the  tops  of  hills 
for  safety,  and  therefore  carry  their  water  in  artificial 
channels  from  the  heights  above,  and  make  it  flow  the 
whole  length  of  these  inhabited  spurs,  while  the  parent 
streams  go  dashing  down  the  valleys,  descending  in 
cascades  of  70  and  100  feet,  till  they  flow  far,  far  below 
the  placid  canals  which  water  the  hill-crests  stretching 
out  into  the  plains. 

In  the  centre  of  my  settlenient  a  large  and  spreading 
tree  gave  a  pleasant  shade  in  the  warm  noonday,  and 
further  sheltered  my  habitations  from  the  occasional 
high  winds  ;  and  lastly — and  this,  I  suppose,  no  after- 
work  of  man  can  alter — ^the  view  to  be  obtained 
from  this  site  was  almost  unequalled  in  Caga.  "  All 
the  world,"  said  Mandara  once,  **  can  be  seen  from 
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your  wiudows  ;"  and  though,  of  course,  it  was  not  a 
strictly  true  assertion,  it  was  plausible  when  uttered 
in  view  of  such  a  splendid  expanse  of  country — such  a 
veritable  map  of  Eastern  Africa  as  might  be  seen  from 
Kitimbiriu.  The  two  snow-peaks  of  Kib6  and  Kima- 
wenzi  rose  above  us  to  the  north.  Looking  westward 
we  might  gaze  over  the  whole  belt  of  inhabited 
country  aa  far  as   Jfa6ame,  near  the  great  western 
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Fig,  29.— A  View  towards  Madame. 


shoulder  of  Kilima-njaro,  which  stretches  towards 
M^ru.  Many  a  forest-crowned  hill  intervened;  and 
in  the  foreground  the  scenery  was  a  bewildering  maze 
of  banana  plantations  in  their  glinting,  vivid  green, 
of  maize-fields,  of  patches  of  red  and  freshly  tumed-up 
soil,  and  dark  purple  blots,  which  were  isolated  trees 
left  standing  in  the  cultivated  land.  Then  there  were 
the  bare,  sheep-cropped  downs  forming  stretches  of 
pale    green   colour,    and    the   hill-sides  clothed   with 
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feathery  bracken,  which  at  the  season  of  my  arrival 
(June)  was  dried  to  a  Tivid  yellow.  All  these  varied 
tones,  too  crude  and  startling  in  the  foreground, 
became  harmonized  into  a  beautiful  green  and  purple 
patchwork  in  the  middle  distance,  and  faded  away 
near  the  horizon  into  a  calm  and  tender  violet,  broken 
here  and  there  by  the  blue  puffs  of  smoke  which 
everywhere  mark  the  inhabited  zone ;  for  the  natives 
of  Uaga  are  perpetually  clearing  the  land  of  weeds  and 


burning 

the  refise  m  greit 
bonfiies  to  fertil  7e 
the  «oil  with  the  ashef 

Southward  in  \  eastwii  d  I  lookt  1 
ncross  to  the  bei  itiful  1 1   e  1  11     of  t 
at  the  base  of  which  lies  Lake  Jipe. 
The  lake  cannot  be  seen  from  the  a  view  tow^s  Uirweno 
elevation  of  Kitimbiriu,  but  mount 
a  thousand  feet  higher  and  you  will  descry  it  like  an 
oblong  mirror  at  the  base  of  the  purple  hills. 

•  Tlie  country  of  Ugweno  is  very  interestinj;,  luul  offers  the  most 
lovely  landscapes  in  its  midst,  coQibinin<:r  peaks  of  7000  feet,  rich 
forests,  cascades,  green  lawns,  and  peeps  at  the  lake  below  and  the 
silver  windings  of  the  Luvu.  The  Wagweno  sjieak  a  tongue  that  is 
evidently  more  archaic  than  that  of  the  Wa-iaga.  They  are  an 
inoffensive  but  very  timid,  wild  people ;  much  hnrried  formerly  by 
the  eruel  Masai.  2tow  they  live  so  high  up  in  the  hills  that  they  are 
in  safety,  but,  on  the  other  band,  lack  gooil  tioil  for  their  crops  and 
pasture  for  their  cattle. 
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But  in  all  this  range  of  view  there  was  no  grander 
object  for  the  eyes  to  rest  on — scarcely  excepting  the 
snowy  dome  of  Kibo — than  M^ru,  the  grandest  moun- 
tain in  symmetrical  shape  that  Africa  can  boast.  It 
rises,  a  perfect  pyramid,  to  the  west  of  Kilima-njaro, 
and  springs  heavenward  from  the  sunny  plain  till  it 
reaches  a  height  of  nearly  15,000  feet.*  I  wish  I  could 
paint  it  for  you  as  I  saw  it  at  the  close  of  this  tranquil 


y 
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Fig.  31.— Mount  M^ra. 

afternoon  when  I  lay  resting  and  awaiting  my  dinner 
on  the  hill-top  of  Kitimbiriu.     Imagine,  first,  a  western 

*  The  height  of  its  apex  is  14,700  feet.  It  is  occasionally,  but 
rarely,  tipped  with  snow.  Went  lies  nearly  due  west  of  Kilimanjaro, 
in  lat.  3°  15'  S.,  and  long.  36°  40'  E.,  and  ia  visible  acro.is  the 
plains  for  a  distance  of  at  least  seventy  inileH,  and  is  at  all  times  a 
majestic  object.  It  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  a  gentle  race  of  agri- 
culturists, akin  in  origin  and  tongue  to  the  ■\Va-caga  of  Kilima-njaro. 
At  its  base  dwell  tribes  of  Masai,  who  are  great  cattle-kRepera,  and 
whose  herds  of  kine  range  over  the  vast  green  plains  that  lie  between 
Mcni  and  Kilima-njaro  at  the  upper  watei's  of  the  Liivu  River. 
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sky  of  clear,  pale  gold,  deepening  into  orange  just  close 
to  the  horizon.  Over  this  hangs  in  the  upper  heaven 
a  thin  sheet  of  greyish  purple  cloud,  semi-opaque,  semi- 
transparent,  letting  a  little  of  the  warm  ground  show 
through,  sharp  edged,  and  so  disposed  at  a  slight  angle 
as  to  appear  like  the  border  of  a  dusky  curtain  pre- 
pared to  drop  over  the  scene.  This  foil  enhances  the 
vivid  glory  of  the  golden  belt  which  stretches  across 
the  sky.  Then  out  of  a  serrated  horizon  of  unim- 
portant peaks  and  cones  rises  the  clear,  dark  blue 
pyramid  of  M^ru,  its  outline  just  a  little  tampered  with 
by  Nature,  so  that  it  may  not  be  rendered  too  formal. 
The  summit  is  slightly  flattened,  and  on  the  right  side 
a  jagged  notch  breaks  the  uniformity  of  its  long 
northern  slope.  The  accidental  effect  of  colour  is  as 
beautiful  as  anything.  Seen  by  this  light  there  is  no 
subtle  interweaving  of  tints.  The  whole  mass  of  Meru 
is  one  clear  tone  of  dark  grey-blue,  and  the  brilliant 
band  of  sky  behind  is  an  unvaried  positive  gold.  Just 
to  break  the  almost  decorative  look  the  formal  contrast 
bears,  there  is  one  faint,  delicate  smear  of  cloud 
stretching  right  across  the  upper  half  of  mountain  and 
sky.  M^ru  is  cut  off  from  the  middle  distance  by  a 
long,  undulating,  purple  line  marking  the  farthest 
westward  spur  of  Kilima-njaro.  The  centre  of  the 
picture  is  a  rich,  dusky-green  plain,  interwoven  with 
lines  of  purple  and  brown  to  mark  the  distant  clumps 
of  forest  bordering  the  river-course.  In  the  more 
distant  foreground  stretch  out  the  nearer  buttresses  of 
Kilima-njaro,  long  lines  of  hillocks,  crested  with  occa- 
sional umbrageous  trees,  but  more  often  clothed  with 
banana  groves  of  pale,  pure  green.  These  interwoven 
lines  of  hill  stretch  upwards  from  the  vague  obscurity 
of  the  middle  distance  till  they  culminate  in  the  great 
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simple  shoulder  of  the  down  rising  across  our  ravine. 
This  is  a  plain  grassy  slope  with  white  goats  browsing 
on  it,  but  in  the  immediate  foreground  it  is  dropping 
into  the  more  misfy  depths  of  the  widening  gorge  over 
whose  purple  abyss  soar  and  wheel  in  high  relief  a  few 
brown  vultures. 

It  was  most  delightful  thus  to  look  forth  from  my 
eyrie  on  the  many  lands  spread  before  me  as  on  a  huge 
and  living  map,  and  also  to  feel  that  I  was  safe  from 
all  attack  on  the  part  of  the  lawless  rovers  of  the 
plains.  My  gaze  stretched  away,  even  into  parts  of 
Africa  that  are  unknown  and  unvisited  of  white  men, 
and  I  could  scan  the  natural  features  of  these  countries 
at  a  glance,  and  correct  the  disposition  of  their  rivers 
and  mountain  ranges  on  the  map.  Sometimes,  when 
the  partial  mists  rose  over  the  nearer  hills  and  valleys, 
and  the  brow  of  my  hill  seemed  to  be  an  island  floating 
in  the  air,  the  effect  was  a  most  pleasing  and  novel 
one.  I,  my  men,  my  huts,  and  my  domestic  animals 
seemed  to  be  sailing  over  Africa  in  a  giant  balloon. 
Below  us,  beyond  the  mists,  were  the  sunlit  plains,  the 
lines  of  velvet  forest  bordering  the  winding  streams, 
the  stretches  of  open 
pasture-land  like  lakes 
of  grass,  green  amid 
the  darker  forest  and 
the  purple  hills.  Then, 
at  our  feet,  rolling 
clouds  of  grey  vapour, 
and,  standing  out  in 
strong  relief  against 
Tig.  S2,-A  Kite.  ^^3    vacuous     back- 

ground,   the    soaring 
kites  who  wheeled  and  poised  with  outspread  pinions 
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just  below  ray  feet,  seeming  like  the  birds  which 
accompanied  Solomon  when  he  flew  through  the  air 
on  his  magic  carpet,  as  the  Arab  legends  tell  us. 

Throughout  the  four  months  of  my  residence  in 
Kitimbiriu  the  beauties  of  the  scenery  never  palled  and 
never  grew  monotonous.  With  such  varied  atmo- 
spheric agencies  the  effects  around  us  changed  like  the 
designs  of  a  kaleidoscope,  and  rarely  came  two  alike. 
Sometimes,  perhaps  at  early  dawn,  everything  would 
be  veiled  in  blank  mist,  save  only  the  summit  of  Kib6, 
and  this  would  gleam  out  above  the  clouds,  like  some 
supernatural  vision,  rosy  in  the  eff*ulgence  of  the  coming 
dawn.  Or,  it  might  be,  in  the  noontide  every  trace  of 
vapour  would  have  vanished,  and  the  velvet  forest  lie 
glowing  in  gold-green  light  and  dusky  purple  shadows, 
every  detail  strongly  marked,  while  the  precipices, 
jutting  rocks,  and  shining  nevee^  of  Kib6  were  discern- 
ible with  startling  clearness,  though  the  peak  lay  dis- 
tant nearly  fifteen  miles.  In  the  afternoon,  perhaps,  the 
sky  was  hung  with  dense  curtains  of  purple-grey  cloud, 
and  the  plain  below  lay  in  monotonous  blue  shadow ; 
only  away  to  the  west,  behind  the  pyramid  of  Meru,  the 
heavens  exhibited  one  clear,  cloudless  belt,  which  the 
descending  sun  turned  to  refulgent  gold,  and  against 
this  relief,  as  on  some  antique  illumination  or  decora- 
tive design,  the  peak  of  M^ru  and  the  jagged  hill-tops  at 
its  base  would  stand  out  in  a  simple  tone  of  indigo. 

On  the  morning  succeeding  my  arrival  I  had  little 
leisure  for  observing  the  scenery,  although  I  felt  in 
high  spirits  and  very  much  the  better  for  my  long, 
dreamy,  restful  afternoon  of  the  day  before,  spent  idly 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  matchless  landscapes 
round  me.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  I  was  inclined  to 
relent  in  my  just  wrath  against  the  Rabai  porters,  and 
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pay  them  the  remainder  of  their  wages  and  let  them 
go.  Or  it  may  have  been  a  message  from  Mandara, 
asking  me  to  overlook  their  mutiny  of  the  day  before, 
and  send  them  back  to  the  coast  with  their  money  and 
food  allowance,  which  decided  me  to  this  act  of  for- 
giveness,  for  such  powerful  advocacy  was  not  to  be 
slighted.  Accordingly  these  creatures  were  summoned 
from  Mandara's  village,  ranged  in  line  by  my  Zanzi- 
baris,  and  received  their  **  chits,"  or  slips  of  paper, 
which  they  were  to  present  for  payment  to  the  Consul 
on  the  coast.  On  each  "  chit "  was  written  the 
amount  of  the  man's  wages,  mimis  fines  for  mis- 
behaviour,  or  plus  a  present  for  well-doing.  Further, 
perhaps,  was  a  line  or  two  of  writing  to  serve  as  a 
**  character,'*  good  or  bad,  as  the  case  may  be,  which 
Captain  Gissing,  when  he  payed  them  at  Mombasa, 
would  doubtless  enlarge  into  a  stern  upbraiding  or 
kindly  commendation.  I  fear,  however,  from  what  I 
remember  of  these  men,  that  he  would  have  been  more 
occupied  in  rebuking  than  commending,  for  a  worse 
stamp  of  men  than  the  Rabai  porters  I  have  rarely  met 
with  in  Africa,  and  I  think  most  other  travellers'  ex- 
perience is  the  same.  Their  first  evangelist,  Krapf, 
describes  them  in  despair  as  a  "  crooked  and  indifferent 
generation  of  heathens,"  and  although  the  generation 
of  which  he  wrote  may  have  passed  away,  the  one  to 
which  it  has  given  place  amply  illustrates  the  principle 
of  heredity  by  perpetuating  with  increased  force  the 
ancestral  badness. 

It  was  with  considerable  relief  that  I  dismissed 
them  from  my  settlement  in  Caga  and  turned  to  my 
faithful  Zanzibaris,  who  were  setting  to  work  with 
bright  activity  to  make  our  little  colony  inhabitable. 
Twenty  of  these  Zanzibaris  were  allowed  to  lie  by  and 
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rest,  for  I  intended  to  send  them  shortly  back  to  Taita 
to  fetch  the  goods  there  left  behind  in  the  missionary's 
house,  when  so  many  of  the  Wa-rabai  deserted ;  but 
of  the  remaining  twelve,  each  man  received  his  ap- 
pointed task.  Abdallah  was  made  supervisor  of  the 
working  men ;  Mabruki  and  Athmani  were  already 
engaged  in  drying  plants  and  skinning  birds  under 
my  tuition;  Faraji  and  Cephas  were  building  a 
kitchen ;  Ibrahim  was  sent  with  Baher,  Farijala,  and 
Mwali  Mnyani  to  take  spades  and  clear  the  site  for  my 
house;  Abdallah  bin  Saleh  was  to  cut  grass  and 
attend  to  the  goat  and  cow  ;  Mguu  collected  firewood 
for  the  cooks ;  while,  most  important  task  of  all,  to 
Kadu  Stanley  was  given  the  post  of  gardener — he  had 
to  dig  up  a  piece  of  soil,  divide  it  into  neat  plots,  sow 
it  with  my  English  seeds,  and  hedge  it  round  about 
with  a  sturdy  palisade.  The  day  succeeding  my  arrival 
I  had  already  put  into  my  kitchen-garden  the  seeds  of 
mustard  and  cress,  radishes,  turnips,  carrots,  onions, 
tomatoes,  borage,  sage,  cucumbers,  and  melons ;  and  at 
the  end  of  my  first  week  in  Caga,  I  was  already  eating 
a  salad  of  my  own  growing. 

We  did  not,  however,  sink  at  once  into  this  life  of 
quiet  colonization.  During  the  first  few  days  of  my 
«tay  I  was  much  annoyed  by  continual  visits  from 
Mandara's  parasites ;  wretched  bankrupt  Swahili 
traders  or  runaway  slaves,  who  had  taken  refuge 
with  the  chief  of  Mosi  from  their  creditors  or  owners ; 
and,  in  the  sense  that  a  one-eyed  man  is  king  amongst 
the  blind,  so  this  rascality  of  the  coast  quite  lorded  it 
over  the  simple  savage,  and  affected  to  consider  itself 
on  a  par  with  the  white  man.  From  the  first  time, 
however,  that  I  met  them  on  the  road  to  Caga,  when 
they  were  sent  to  welcome  me  to  Mandara's  country, 
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I  felt  it  would  be  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
us.    They  were  secretly  enraged  at  my  coming,  fearing 
to  lose  their  influence  over  the  fickle  chief,  and  seeing 
much  hindrance  to  the   slave-trade,  which  they,  the 
ex-slaves,  were  so  profitably  organizing.    Accordingly, 
from  the  very  first  they  sought  to  thwart  me,  and, 
without  resorting  to  any  overt  act  of  malice,  intended 
to  render  my  stay  in  the  country  impossible.     Before 
I  had  barely  occupied  my  settlement  a  day  they  began 
making  constant  visits  to  my  tent,  coolly  demanding 
this  and  that  article  in  the  name  of  Mandara.     At 
first  I  simply  declined,  but,  after  one  or  two  refusals, 
their  ringleader,  an  ape-like,  shrunken  man,  marked 
with  small-pox,  said  in  a  threatening  tone,  "  I  tell  you 
what,  young  man  (kijana),  if  you  are  not  more  gene- 
rous, you  will  never  be  able  to  stop  here."     I  imme- 
diately seized  my  stick,  and  jumped  after  him  ;  but  he 
had  gathered  up  his  skirts  and  fled,  followed  by  his 
companions.     At   this  juncture   there   was   but   one 
course  to  be  pursued.     I  called  to  me  two  or  three  of 
my  men,  took  my  walking-stick,  and  started  on  the 
road  to    Mandara's   house.     Arriving   at   his  village 
green,  I  saw  his  Swahili  parasites  lolling  about,  some 
of  them  affecting  to  play  with  much  interest  a  game 
like   "draughts,"    called  hao^  although  I  saw   them 
watching  me  out  of  the  corners  of  their  eyes.     All, 
however,  studiously  remained   indifferent  to   my  ap- 
proach, and  for  a  second  I  paused,  irresolute  as  to  how 
I  should  announce  myself  to  the  chief.     Then  I  called 
to  the  nearest  man,  who  was  stooping  over  one  of  the 
hao  players,  and  told  him  quietly  to  go  and  tell  Man- 
dara I  desired  an  interview.     He  kept  his  back  turned 
to  me,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  smiled  scornfully 
at  his  comrades.     My  temper  rose,  but,  apart  from 
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this,  I  knew  these  curs  only  cringe  to  force.  I  raised 
my  stick,  and  brought  it  down  with  a  sounding  thwack 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  inattentive  man.  "  Now," 
I  said,  "  you  pig,  you  slave,  go  and  tell  the  chief  I 
have  come  to  say  good-bye."  He  looked  startled  and 
hurried  off.  Presently  I  was  summoned  by  a  Caga 
warrior  to  approach,  but  before  I  reached  the  hedge 
of  dracoenas  that  bounded  Mandara's  enclosure  the 
chief  himself  came  striding  to  meet  me,  not,  as  I  had 
nerved  myself  to  meet  him,  with  knitted  brows  and 
sullen  scowl,  but  with  a  charming  smile  and  beaming 
lace.  Taking  both  my  hands  in  his  outstretched 
palms,  he  said,  **  What !  has  my  white  man  come  to 
see  me  already  ?  How  good  !  Now  we  must  have  a 
chat.  Bring  a  seat  there,  and  a  cup  of  *  tembo.'  " 
This  winning  manner  quite  altered  the  tone  of  my 
feelings,  and,  after  such  graciousness,  I  felt  that 
peevish  complaints  sounded  very  ill  from  my  mouth. 
However,  I  braced  myself  to  the  disagreeable  task, 
and  told  him  resolutely  that  I  must  leave  if  any 
further  demand  for  presents  was  made.  *'  You  know, 
Mandara,  I  am  a  poor  man.  The  Wa-alimu  (wise 
men)  of  Ulaya  have  not  provided  me  with  many  goods. 
I  cannot  afford  to  give  you  constant  gifts.  If  you 
really  want  me  to  build  here  and  live  in  your  country, 
you  must  leave  off  asking  me  for  presents." 

Mandara,  at  these  words,  looked  around  on  all 
present  with  well-acted  astonishment.  His  one  bright 
eye  grew  sad  and  perplexed  under  his  knitted  brow, 
as  he  said,  **  What  is  the  white  man  saying  ?  I  don't 
understand.  Why  does  he  want  to  go?"  My  men 
then  told  him,  with  averted  looks  and  in  tones  of 
deepest  respect,  that  the  white  man  was  offended 
because  Mandara's  Swahilis  came  asking  for  frequent 
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gifts  for  their  chief.  *'0h,  is  that  all?*'  said  Man- 
dara,  who  had  of  course  instigated  the  whole  affair, 
and  had  sent  these  men  to  sound  me  gently,  and  see 
if  I  was  of  a  generous  and  yielding  temperament. 
**  These  men  don't  know  what  they  are  saying ;  they 
should  converse  with  the  white  man's  servants,  not 
with  him.  But,"  he  said,  *'we  are  wasting  our 
time  over  little  words — maneiio  madogo.  Between  the 
white  man  and  Mandara  only  great  affairs  should  be 
treated  of,  or  else  general  and  light  conversation  (zum- 
gumzo).  I  am  Sultan  here,  am  I  not  ?  (An  eager  and 
hurried  assent  on  every  one's  part.)  "  And  this  is  the 
Baloza's  child.  Let  him  settle  here  in  peace,  and  not 
concern  himself  with  the  conversation  of  slaves.'* 
Here  he  affected  to  scowl  at  the  Wa-swahili,  who  bore 
all  this  tirade  very  stolidly,  as  if  a  pre-arranged 
comedy  was  being  carried  out.  However,  I  was  not 
to  be  outdone  in  amiability,  and  so  I  heartily  shook 
Mandara' s  great  paw,  and  drank  sour  tembo  (which  I 
detested)  with  an  affected  enjoyment  quite  touching 
in  its  hypocrisy.  Then  a  bright  idea  crossed  my  mind 
and  I  said — seeing  that  Mandara  expected  a  reply 
to  his  oration — **  Mandara,  I  have  got  a  little  tale 
(hadithi)  to  tell  you."  "  I  am  listening,"  answered 
the  chief.  **  Once,  do  you  know,  in  Ulaya,  there  was 
a  man  who  had  a  hen  (none  of  the  Wa-6aga  have  heard 
of  geese)  which  laid  him  every  morning  a  golden  egg. 
And  the  man  was  very  pleased  at  first,  but  after  awhile 
he  got  impatient,  and  he  said,  *  Instead  of  waiting 
for  many  days  till  I  get  a  good  sum  from  this  hen's 
eggs,  let  me  cut  her  open  now,  and  get  out  all  the 
gold  at  once.'  And  he  did  so,  and  found  nothing 
inside.  Now,  wasn't  that  a  foolish  man,  Mandara  ?  " 
"  Ye-es,"  replied  the  chief  thoughtfully,  "  perhaps  he 
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was/*  Then  he  sipped  more  tembo,  and  reflected. 
After  a  pause  he  turned  to  me  and  continued,  "  And 
now  I  will  tell  you  a  tale.  When  I  plant  a  seed  or  a 
sappling  here  in  my  plantation,  I  let  it  grow  quietly 
at  first — I  do  not  pull  it  up  to  look  at  its  roots,  and 
I  do  not  pluck  its  early  blossoms  or  its  tender  leaves. 
I  wait  until  it  is  mature,  and  then,"  he  added  thought- 
fully, looking  straight  before  him,  "if  it  fails  to  bear 
abundant  fruit,  I  cut  it  down/' 

Then  our  conversation  ranged  over  the  most  varied 
subjects — European  life,  a  description  from  me  of  an 
ironclad — maiiowari  (man-of-war)  as  Mandara  called  it 
— the  history  and  configuration  of  6aga  from  Mandara, 
whose  notion  of  local  geography  was  singularly  correct 
— the  Caga  language,  the  English  tongue,  and  so  on. 

The  interview  ended  in  rapturous  friendship.  Man- 
dara declared  himself  my  father,  claimed  me  as  a  son, 
and  announced,  almost  hysterically,  a  complete  com- 
munity of  goods  (a  statement  to  which  I  inwardly 
demurred).  "  Whenever  the  white  man  wanted  a  cow 
or  a  goat,  he  would  just  take  them  from  the  herds  of 
his  father  Mandara,  and  whenever  Mandara  desired  a 
handsome  gun  or  a  European  bed,  he  would  use  those 
that  belonged  to  his  white  child." 

As  an  earnest  of  this  happy  arrangement  he  sent 
for  a  splendid  ram,  with  an  immensely  fat  tail,  a  ewe, 
and  a  lamb,  and  handed  them  over  to  me  as  a  little 
•*  kitow^o "  (relish),  to  take  back  to  my  camp.  I 
then  shook  his  great  hand  enthusiastically,  and  with 
many  a  parting  shout  of  "Kwa-heri  (good-bye), 
Mandara,"  "  Kwa-heri,  mtoto  wangu ! "  (good-bye, 
my  child),  I  turned  my  steps  back  to  Kitimbiriu,  my 
men  enthusiastic  over  the  '*  maneno  mazuri "  (fine 
words)  which  had  passed  between  their  master  and 
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the  chief  of  Mosi.  Of  course  on  my  return  I  made 
up  a  quantity  of  the  things  he  most  coveted,  especially 
a  number  of  packets  of  European  seeds,  and  sent 
them  to  him  as  an  equivalent  for  the  sheep.  After 
this  interview  the  relations  between  Mandara  and 
myself  assumed  such  a  friendly  character,  that  I  felt 
myself  able  to  rely  entirely  on  his  goodwill  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  rapacity  of  his  followers.  Con- 
sequently, the  very  next  day  I  despatched  twenty 
men  to  Taita  for  the  purpose,  already  mentioned,  of 
bringing  the  last  instalment  of  goods  left  behind. 

When  these  had  departed,  I  was  now  at  liberty  to 
turn  my  attention  to  more  congenial  studies.  I  in- 
stalled my  two  collectors  in  a  quickly  constructed 
hut,  unpacked  the  bales  of  botanical  paper,  the  cases 
of  taxidermist  paraphernalia,  and  other  necessaries  in 
natural  history  collecting,  and  set  to  work  to  amass 
and  preserve  as  many  specimens  of  the  fauna  and 
flora  around  me  as  I  could  obtain.  Having  given 
every  man  his  allotted  task,  and  being  able  to  trust 
the  general  supervision  of  the  settlement  to  my  Indiap 
servant,  I  was  freer  in  my  movements  than  I  had 
been  for  a  long  time,  and  could  ramble  about  alone 
all  day  with  the  certainty  of  finding  everything  going 
on  well  when  I  returned.  With  a  light  heart  I  was 
able  to  explore  the  beauties  of  my  African  Switzerland. 
First  of  all,  I  desired  to  obtain  a  sketch  of  the  snowy 
dome  of  Kib6.  This,  the  highest  summit  of  Kilima- 
njaro, was  not  always  on  view.  For  weeks  together 
he  would  be  swathed  in  clouds.  But  should  you  be 
an  early  riser,  you  would  hardly  fail  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  him  just  at  sunrise,  when  before  the  cold  breath  of 
morning  the  unfolding  clouds  part  and  scatter,  and 
disclose  his  splendid  crown  of  virgin  snow,  irradiated 
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witb  the  pale  pink  sunabine.  Thus  it  was  that  within 
a  few  days  of  my  arrival  I  had  my  first  good  stare 
at,  and  began  my  first  detailed  sketch  of  Kilima-njaro's 
highest  peak,  which  the  coast  people  call  "  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Snow  Fiend,"  and  the  Masai  more  re- 
verently term  "  the  Home  of  God."  I  hurried  a  short 
distance  from  my  camp  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine, 
whence  there  was  little  to  obstruct  the  view,  and 
there,  squatted  amid  the  crushed  bracken  fronds  at 
the  commencement  of  the  precipitous  descent,  I  looked 
across  first  to  the  opposite  hill,  crested  with  feathery 
trees,  acacias,  sycamores,  and  palms,  and  then  to 
the  swelling  forest-clad  heights  beyond,  gloomy  and 
sombre  in  the  shade,  as  yet  untouched  by  the  sloping 
sunshine.  Above 
these  a  vast  white 
sheet  of  fleecycloud, 
uniform  and  flat, 
and  crowning  all,  as 
if  cut  off  from  the 
lower  earth,  and 
floating  majestically 
in  the  pale  blue 
heaven,  the  snow- 
covered  dome,  with 
its  blemishes  of 
shadow  and  blaze  of 
preponderating  light 
like  that  of  the  disc 
of  the  moon. 

The  jealous 

clouds,  however, 
granted  me  but  a 
poor  half -hour  in  which  to  sketch  the  features  of  their 
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mooarch,  and  I  was  compelled  to  defer  the  completion 
o£  my  work  to  other  opportiinities.  Meanwhile,  I 
extended  my  walks,  gun  in  hand,  and  a  collecting 
portfolio  on  my  back,  in  all  directions,  but  my  first 
favourite  stroll  was  up  the  valley  of  our  little  stream. 
Following  the  tiny  path  which  ran  parallel  with  our 


irrigating  channel,  I  came  to  the  place  where  the  latter 
branched  off  from  the  parent  stream.  Here,  at  will, 
a  passing  native  could  cut  off  our  water-supply  by 
laying  a  packet  of  grass  and  mud  athwart  the  little 
channel,  and,  therefore,  bearing  this  in  mind,  and 
regarding  also  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  rich 
valley  (full  of  the  alluvial  soil  washed  down  from  the 
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hill- sides  by  the  rain),  I  resolved  that  hereabouts  my 
principal  plantations  should  be  made.  I  obtained 
Mandara's  consent  to  the  plan,  and  accordingly  set 
my  man,  Kadu  Stanley,  to  work  at  once,  directing 
him  to  clear  away  the  brushwood,  burn  it,  mix  the 
ashes  with  the  soil,  and  then  plough  the  whole  field 
up  and  break  the  olods  of  earth.  Soon  many  a  rich 
bed  of  dark  red  earth  was  sown  with  seed,  and 
separated  from  its  fellows  by  little  runnels,  along 
which,  once  a  day  or  oftener,  water,  diverted  from  the 
nearest  waterfall,  was  turned.  Indeed,  perpetual  irri- 
gation was  here  much  simplified.  The  plenteous 
stream  went  bounding  through  the  valley,  with  a 
cascade  every  hundred  yards  or  so.  From  the  head 
of  these  waterfalls  nothing  was  easier  than  to  divert 
a  stream  on  either  side,  carry  it  along  a  banked-up 
channel  above  your  plantations,  and  turn  the  water 
wherever  you  willed  into  the  network  of  tiny  trenches 
which  intersected  the  plots  of  ground. 

However,  artificial  irrigation  seemed  almost  a  super- 
fluity in  Caga,  where  never  a  month  passed  without 
rain,  and  where  the  climate  was  as  moist  as  that  of 
Devonshire.  I  soon  began  to  find  that  my  first  care 
must  be  to  get  a  rain-proof  roof  to  sleep  under.  Our 
primal  houses  were  roughly  made  in  a  very  few  days. 
The  men  proceeded  to  the  forest,  cut  a  certain  number 
of  poles,  used  those  that  were  forked  at  one  extremity 
as  "  uprights,"  and  laid  the  horizontal  rods  across 
them,  tying  everything  securely  with  long  lithe  strips 
of  wetted  banana  fibre.  Then  to  this  rough  frame- 
work they  affixed  a  number  of  smaller  sticks,  until  a 
rough  lattice- work  was  formed,  and  finally,  the  whole, 
roof  and  all,  would  be  neatly  thatched  with  the  old 
fronds  of  the  banana-tree,  resembling  brown  paper  in 
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look  and  texture.  (By-the-bye,  when  civilization  ex- 
tends to  Africa  and  people  have  got  beyond  the  stage 
when  they  only  seek  for  gold  or  diamonds,  it  strikes 
me  that  sun-dried  banana  leaves  would  form  an  ad- 
mirable material  for  paper-making,  superior  to  esparto 
grass.)  Provided  the  roof  was  done  with  care,  it 
ought  to  be  completely  rain-tight.  As  it  was,  a  little 
patching  generally  had  to  take  place  after  the  first 
shower.  No  windows,  of  course,  were  made.  Light 
was  obtained  from  the  open  doorway,  which  was 
closed  at  night  by  a  mackintosh  curtain  and  a  door  of 
wooden  framework.  Inside,  the  earthen  floor  was 
stamped  hard  by  men's  feet,  and  before  inhabiting  the 
house  numerous  fires  were  burnt  on  the  ground  and 
their  ashes  pounded  into  the  beaten  earth.  Of  course 
a  trench  or  moat,  to  carry  off*  the  heavy  rain,  was 
dug  all  round  the  house,  so  that  it  generally  happened 
that  these  hastily-constructed  abodes  were  wonderfully 
dry  and  snug.  When  the  house  was  built  for  my 
own  occupation  I  had  a  large  mat  made  from  plaited 
strips  of  the  useful  "  migomba  "  (dried  banana  leaves), 
and  thrown  down  on  the  bare  floor  of  beaten  earth. 
Then,  on  this,  one  or  two  wild  beasts'  skins  or  a 
bright-coloured  Zanzibar  "  mkeka"  (dyed  grass  mat), 
added  quite  a  comfortable  look  to  the  interior.  My 
bed  was  mounted  in  one  corner,  my  portable  table 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  dwelling,  boxes  of  neces- 
saries were  arranged  aloug  the  walls,  my  washing- 
basin  was  poised  on  a  roughly-made  tripod,  shelves 
were  hastily  rigged  up  to  support  the  lighter  articles 
of  my  equipment,  and  lastly,  nails  and  hooks  were 
knocked  into  the  accommodating  rafters,  and  from 
these  depended  all  the  heterogeneous  articles  that 
would  let  themselves  be  hung  up. 
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Similar  habitations  were  constructed  for  my  men, 
paths  were  cleared  and  open  spaces  mowed,  and 
soon,  where  before  had  been  httle  but  the  pristine 
wilderness,  rose  the  first  decided  outlines  of  my  little 
colony. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


"  HALCYON   DAYS." 


About  a  month  was  spent  in  the  calm  and  contem- 
plative occupations  described  in  the  last  chapter. 

This  period  seemed  in  one  way  to  pass  all  too  quickly, 
for  the  days  slipped  by  one  after  the  other,  and  no 
date  stood  marked  out  prominently  by  extraordinary 
events ;  and  yet  for  the  amount  of  work  performed 
and  for  the  changes  in  our  environment,  that  first 
short  term  of  our  residence  on  Kilima-njaro  was  an 
age,  a  cycle  of  history,  especially  for  the  natives. 
While  two-thirds  of  my  men  were  tramping  to  Taita 
and  back  to  fetch  the  rest  of  my  goods,  I,  with  the  re- 
maining third,  was  hard  at  work  during  every  twelve 
hours  of  daylight.  Not  only  did  we  build  the  tem- 
porary houses  and  plant  the  kitchen-gardens  I  have 
already  described,  but  we  installed  our  cows  and  goats 
in  a  spacious  stable,  constructed  with  sufficient  strength 
to  resist  a  night  attack  from  leopards ;  we  set  going  a 
poultry-nin  of  eighty  fowls ;  and  we  established  a 
primitive  dairy,  wherein  the  milk  from  our  animals 
was  laid  out  in  large  flat  wooden  dishes  (bought  from 
the  natives),  and  produced  such  a  liberal  quantity  of 
cream  that  when  enough  had  been  taken  to  churn  into 
butter  (this  operation  was  really  performed  by  shaking 
in  a  large  bottle),  the  remainder  served  to  enrich  my 
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afternoon  tea  or  early  breakfast.  One  morning  to- 
wards the  close  of  this  most  tranquil  period  my  heart 
really  swelled  with  proprietary  pride,  when  I  saw 
on  my  neatly-laid  breakfast-table  the  first  new-laid 
eggs  of  my  poultry-yard,  the  first  radishes  from  my 
garden,  the  first  loaf  from  our  home-made  oven,  to- 
gether with  the  adjuncts  of  our  dairy,  a  pat  of  butter 
and  a  jug  of  cream.  With  opulence  came  refinement 
and  the  renaissance  of  art.  I  was  now  no  longer  content 
to  lodge  in  a  hut,  however  dry  and  snug.  I  wanted 
a  spacious  house.  The  ground  being  cleared  and 
levelled,  I  planned  out  with  pegs  and  twine  a  residence 
of  ample  size  and  regular  proportions — 26  feet  long 
and  18  feet  wide,  with  two  "  wings  "  of  9  feet  square 
at  the  sides.  The  roof  was  to  rise  to  a  height  of 
12  feet  at  the  apex,  in  the  centre,  and  slope  down  to 
7  feet  at  the  sides.  The  interior  of  the  main  building 
was  to  be  again  divided  lengthways  by  inside  parti- 
tions into  two  equal  portions,  one-half  to  furnish  a 
long  salon  and  reception-room,  and  the  other  to  be 
subdivided  again  into  three  compartments,  which  would 
be  respectively  used  as  bed-room,  bath-room,  and 
store-room.  Of  the  two  wings,  one  would  become  my 
servant's  room,  and  the  other  a  pantry  where  the 
crockery  and  table-gear  should  be  kept.  It  was  alto- 
gether a  grand  scheme,  a  majestic  design,  and  when 
my  six  or  seven  builders  were  initiated  into  the  plans 
they  tapped  their  open  mouths  with  their  hands  to 
express  their  admiration  for  such  a  bold  flight  in 
architecture.  But  the  fact  was  that,  like  many  am- 
bitious projectors,  my  plans  were  too  vast  for  the 
means  at  hand  for  carrying  them  into  operation. 
During  three  months  this  great  edifice  was  construct- 
ing, and  a  few  days  after  the  last  touches  were  put 
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to  its  embellishments  I  had,  alas  !  to  leave  Mosi  for 
good,  and  my  deserted  palace  doubtless  remains  be- 
hind (white  ants  and  natives  permitting)  to  testify  to 
future  explorers,  by  its  (relatively)  cyclopean  propor- 
tions and  harmonious  design,  that  an  ambitious  white 
man  once  sojourned  in  that  spot. 

While  my  building  of  clay  and  wood  may  prove  but 
fleeting  evidences  of  my  long  residence  in  Mosi,  tbe 
roads  I  made,  and  even  the  bridges  over  the  shallow 
streams  are  likelier  to  subsist.  One  of  my  first  actions 
on  entering  a  savage  country  and  residing  there,  though 
it  may  be  only  for  a  day  or  two,  is  to  get  men,  axes, 
sickles,  and  spades,  and  clear  a  path  from  somewhere 
to  somewhere  else  through  the  dense  bush.  It  always 
seems  to  me  that  in  so  doing  I  am  opening  up,  how- 
ever feebly,  the  land  to  civilization.  Moreover,  if  you 
are  going  to  collect  in  the  forest  and  study  nature 
there,  it  is  much  pleasanter  to  have  a  decent  path 
along  which  to  walk  to  your  basis  of  operations.  So 
my  broad  tracks  stretched  right  away  in  many  direc- 
tions from  the  settlement,  and  along  them  I  could  go 
backwards  and  forwards  to  my  work. 

So  even  was  the  tenor  of  my  ways  during  this  firs 
month  in  Mosi,  that  I  Can  find  no  striking  events 
worthy  to  lay  before  you,  other  than  the  mild  domestic 
incidents  of  this  bucolic  life.  As  one  day  was  the  re- 
petition of  another,  I  may  describe  pretty  accurately 
how  a  whole  month  was  passed  by  retailing  to  you  the 
petty  incidents  and  occupations  which  made  up  the 
sum  of  my  existence  between  awaking  from  my 
slumbers  in  the  morning  and  retiring  to  my  well-earned 
rest  at  night. 

One  typical  day  of  my  first  month's  residence  in 
Kitimbiriu  shall  be  taken  from   my  diary   and  laid 
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before  you,  with  a  little  filling  in  of  details  and  addition 
of  explanatory  information,  necessary  to  my  readers, 
but  superfluous  in  my  own  journal,  where  I  write  from 
one  day  to  another  with  due  regard  for  my  memory  of 
recorded  events  and  observations. 

About  seven  in  the  morning  (in  these  equatorial 
regions  it  is  scarcely  light  till  nearly  six)  I  hear  the 
plashing  of  water  in  my  bath,  mingling  with  the  last 
echoes  of  some  fantastic  dream — perchance  some  in- 
congruous vision  of  English  life  that  has  come  upon 
me  in  my  heavy  morning  slumber — and  I  gradually 
awake,  with  many  a  sigh  and  groan,  to  find  my  ser- 
vant Virapan  filling  my  bath  with  several  kettlefuls  of 
warm  water  and  a  pail  of  cold  from  the  stream,  whose 
murmur  I  occasionally  hear  coming  as  a  second  to 
the  treble  of  the  cackling  hens  and  bleating  goats. 
Ah  !  how  I  hesitate  to  leave  the  shelter  of  my  sheets 
and  blankets !  Though  the  slanting  morning  sun- 
beams pierce  the  crevices  of  the  thatched  wall,  and 
fall  in  golden  paillettes  on  the  matted  floor,  the  ther- 
mometer still  marks  little  over  fifty,  and  the  air  is 
sharp  and  keen,  even  within  my  sheltered  hut.  Never- 
theless, the  steaming  bath  will  soon  be  lukewarm  if  I 
dally,  and  moreover  breakfast — and  in  this  healthy 
life  I  love  my  meals,  and  look  forward  to  them  with 
tender  longing — cannot  be  laid  until  the  bath  is  out  of 
the  way,  so  with  one  impetuous  bound  I  am  out  of 
the  sheets,  my  pyjamas  are  flung  off,  and  1  can  sponge 
myself  with  the  warm  water  which,  in  the  tropics,  is 
so  much  healthier  and  more  beneficial  than  the  icy 
douche  which  strong-minded,  generally  disagreeable, 
people  affect  in  England. 

I  find  my  pen  was  leading  me  into  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  my  toilet,  an  act  so  purely  superfluous  and 
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uninteresting  to  the  reader  that  I  am  glad  I  stopped 
short  in  time.  Give  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
my  bath,  and  I  am  clothed,  and  brushed,  and  spruce, 
and  standing  at  my  cottage  door  lustily  ringing  a 
small  hand-bell.  When  its  last  brazen  tinkle  is  silent, 
cries  are  heard  from  the  distant  huts  of  my  Swahili 
porters.  '*  Tayari,  Bwana,  Tayari.  Aya !  Kazi, 
Kazi !  "  "  Ready,  master,  ready.  Work,  to  work  !  '* 
These  ejaculations  are  meant  somewhat  to  appease 
me  while  the  utterers  are  turning  regretfully  from 
their  couches  or  their  firesides,  and  donning  their 
scanty  garments.  Then  nine  or  ten  men  come  run- 
ning down  the  incline,  for  their  quarters  are  higher  up 
the  hill  than  mine,  and  hastily  form  themselves  into 
a  line  in  front  of  my  door. 

I  call  over  the  roll:  "Cephas?"  (Cephas  is  the 
chief  cook,  and  is  engaged  in  cooking  my  breakfast,  so 
I  excuse  his  reply.)  "  Faraji  ?  "  "  Ndimi,  Bwana — 
here  I  am,  sir,"  comes  a  cry  from  the  cowshed,  where 
milking  is  going  on.  "  Abdallah  ?  "  (Abdallah  is  for 
the  time  being  head-man,  and  Minister  of  Public  Works 
in  my  Cabinet.  He  is  slightly  deceitful,  invariably 
courteous,  always  tidy  and  smartly  dressed,  rather  a 
rogue  but  an  accompUshed  one.)  "  Hapa,  Bwana — 
here,  sir."  "Farijala?"  "Yes,  sir."  (Farijala  has 
been  an  old  mission  boy,  and  retains  "  Yes,  sir,"  as 
the  last  fragment  of  the  English  tongue.  He  also 
sings  "  Te  Deums  "  when  at  work,  imagining  them  to 
be  popular  English  melodies.  He  is  a  good,  willing 
fellow,  thoroughly  honest.)  "  Ibrahim  ?  "  (Ibrahim  is 
the  best  man  in  the  caravan.  He  is  short,  fat,  with 
an  enormous  mouth,  and  always  in  a  good  temper.) 
And  so  I  go  through  the  list  of  names  till  the  twelve 
are  accounted  for.     This  task  over,  I  then  have  to 
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attend  to  small  ailments  of  some.  This  man  has  an 
ulcer,  that  a  stomach-ache,  another  complains  of  a 
cough,  more  often  the  maladies  suddenly  assumed  are 
of  a  less  tangible  character,  like  the  neuralgia  of  civi- 
lization.  "A  pain  here,  sir,  oh!  so  bad.  I'm  afraid 
I  can't  work  to-day."  "  Oh,  nonsense !  you  ate  too 
much  yesterday.  Go  and  chop  some  firewood,  that'll 
do  you  more  good  than  medicine."  And  so  all  are 
finally  told  off  to  their  tasks — two  to  attend  to  the 
gardens,  one  to  get  firewood,  one  to  herd  the  goats, 
sheep,  and  cow,  another  to  look  after  the  fowls,  five 
to  build  tbe  big  bouse  or  cut  the  roads,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Faraji  and  Cephas  of  course  attend  to  the 
cooking,  and  nothing  else. 

Now  I  am  a  free  man,  and  may  go  for  a  stroll  in 
the  fresh  morning 
air  before  breakfast  ^gy^^ 
is  served,  walk-  ^^^ 
ing  along  the  path 
that  fringes  the 
crest  of  the  narrow- 
ing hill-spur  on 
which  the  settle- 
ment is  placed, 
gazing,  perhaps,  at 
tbe  majestic  snow- 
peak  of  Kib6  which 
rises  sharp  and 
clear  above  the 
morning  mists,  or 
gathering  wild 
flowers  to  deck  'Oij 
breakfast  -  table. 
Here  grow  gorgeous  dissotises,  large-petalled  mauve- 
L  2 
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red  flowers,  primrose-yellow  and  purple-centred  hibis- 
cuses, creamy- white  clematis,  with  thick,  woolly  petals, 
and  many  lovely  blossoms  of  balsams,  and  a  mauve- 
white  thing  like  phlox — quite  a  glowing  mass  of  colour 
in  my  natural  garden,  which  makes  me  hotly  refute 
the  theory  that  the  tropics  cannot  produce  flower- 
shows  equal  to  those  of  the  temperate  zone. 

I  come  back  in  answer  to  the  earnest  appeals  of 
Virapan,  who  assures  me  breakfast  is  getting  cold,  but 
I  must  yet  delay  my  sitting  down  till  my  floral  trea- 
sures are  placed  in  water,  and  put  in  the  centre  of  my 
repast.  I  must  describe  to  you  my  breakfast-table. 
I  have  a  right  to  pride  myself  on  its  appearance,  as 
most  of  the  good  things  it  bears  are  our  own  local 
productions  and  not  imported  from  Europe,  and  I 
want  it  to  preach  a  little  lesson  that  will  show  how 
much  Africa  may  be  made  to  yield  in  the  way  of  com- 
fort when  comfort  is  sought.  Of  course  this  applies 
more  to  the  resident  than  to  the  traveller,  who  cannot 
stay  long  enough  in  a  place  to  develop  its  resources. 

Firstly,  there  is  a  nice  snowy  cloth  spread  over  the 
table,  then  the  silver  is  bright,  and  the  enamelled  iron 
plates  are  clean,  all  details  which  are  due  to  a  little 
supervision  over  servants'  work.  The  grateful  steam 
of  coffee  comes  from  a  pretty  cafetiere^  a  little  white 
jug  contains  hot  milk  from  my  own  cow,  there  is  a  pat 
of  fresh  butter  of  our  own  making  lying  in  a  cool  green 
leaf,  a  nicely-baked  loaf,  made  from  maize-flour  and 
eggs  (and  in  a  long  parenthesis  I  might  explain  that 
the  flour  is  of  our  own  grinding  and  sifting,  and  the 
eggs  are  from  our  own  poultry) ;  and  lastly,  there  are 
grilled  kidneys  from  a  sheep  we  killed  yesterday,  fried 
bananas  as  an  entremets  and  a  bowl  of  honey. 

Of  all  these  delicacies,  only  coffee  and  sugar  are 
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extraneous,  so  that  I  hope  thus  to  show  how  much 
comfort  and  good  living  may  be  extracted  even  from 
savage  Africa. 

When  the  meal  is  finished  I  set  out  to  visit  my 
plantations.  They  are  situated  about  half  a  mile  from 
my  house.  The  walk  thither  takes  you  along  the  little 
stream  which  supplies  a  canal,  or,  to  use  a  more  ex- 
pressive Cornish  word,  a  "  leat "  of  water  to  our  settle- 
ment, and  the  ground  has  been  cleared  and  planted 
near  the  waterside,  so  that  irrigation  is  easy.  Here  is 
working  Kadu  Stanley,  a  bright,  willing  Mganda  boy, 
given  by  King  Mtesa  of  Buganda  to  Stanley,  when  he 
visited  that  monarch  in  1876.  Kadu  has  sojourned 
several  years  on  the  Congo,  and  after  his  return  to 
Zanzibar  has  taken  service  with  me.  I  have  made 
him  head-gardener. 

Here  are  planted  all  the  seeds  I  have  brought  from 
England,  together  with  potatoes,  onions,  &c.,  brought 
from  Zanzibar,  and  many  native  vegetables  as  well. 
Already,  after  a  month  or  six  weeks,  the  growth  is 
surprising.  Radishes  are  still  in  good  condition  for 
eating,  the  mustard  and  cress  have  run  to  seed,  tur- 
nips are  nearly  ready,  carrots  and  cucumbers  are 
coming  up,  and  sticks  have  been  already  placed  in 
long  rows  for  the  peas  and  beans.  The  purple-green 
shoots  of  the  potatoes  are  springing  up  wherever 
"  eyes  "  have  been  planted,  some  of  the  onions  are  in 
flower.  The  only  recalcitrant  thing  is  spinach,  which 
for  some  reason  will  not  flourish. 

I  leave  Kadu  and  go  onwards  up  the  valley,  sketch- 
book under  my  arm,  and  my  small  bird-gun  in  my 
hand.  Across  the  stream  there  flits  a  large  kingfisher, 
grey  and  rufous  brown  and  verditer-blue,  with  red 
beak.     Like  the  real  aboriginal   kingfisher,  he  feeds 
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only  on  insects,  as  there  are  no  fish  in  these  streams. 
Fishing  has  been  quite  an  afterthought  with  the  king- 
fishers, and  is  a  pastime  by  no  means  shared  by  all  the 
members  of  the  group.  Many  Australian  species,  the 
halcyon  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  this  common 
East  African,  halcyon  found  on  Kilima-njaro  never 
attempt  to  catch  fish,  even  though  they  be  near 
streams  well  stocked  with  piscine  prey,  but  content 


Fig.  38.— A  ravine  In  Moii. 

themselves  with  the  variety  of  insects  that  haunt  the 
waterside.  I  shoot  this  kingfisher  just  to  identify 
him,  and  afterwards,  when  bis  little  stomach  is  opened, 
the  carapaces  of  beetles  and  remains  of  grasshoppers 
are  found  within. 

Now  the  stream  I  am  ascending  becomes  two 
streamlets,  and  the  valley  bifurcates  into  two  ravines, 
while  the  broad  slope  of  a  hill  faces  me,  so  I  leave  the 
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pleasant  path  along  the  waterside  and  toil  up  the 
clayey  ascent.  But  when  I  have  reached  the  level 
crest  of  this  bracken-covered  height,  I  slip  into  a 
smooth  and  level  track,  winding  along  between  low 
hedges  of  strychnia  and  dracoana,  and  giving  off  many 
side  turnings  which  lead  to  native  compounds  and 
enclosures.  Several  maidens  pass  me  shyly,  going  to 
market  with  bananas  or  neat  baskets  of  millet  meal  or 
bags  of  Indian  com.  Some  of  the  bolder,  who  have 
perhaps  met  me  before  in  the  market-place,  or  at 
Mandara's,  give  me  the  Caga  greeting,  "Mbuia" 
(friend),  to  which  I  heartily  reply,  "Mbuia,  mbuia." 
How  strange  it  is  !  In  all  probability  many  of  these 
Caga  girls  have  never  seen  me  or  any  other  white  man 
before ;  yet  we  meet  in  a  lane  suddenly,  and  beyond  a 
somewhat  timid  shrinking  to  one  side,  there  is  no  fear 
and  no  surprise  exhibited.  Each  after  the  formal 
greeting  wends  his  or  her  way  tranquilly.  And  yet, 
to  imagine  a  similar  contrast,  suppose  some  EngHsh 
country  girls,  say  in  the  most  rural  depths  of  Somer- 
setshire, were  suddenly  to  come  upon  a  naked  black 
man  striding  along  a  leafy  lane,  armed  with  spear  and 
shield,  and  decked  with  strange  adornments,  neck- 
laces of  human  teeth,  and  such  like,  would  they  not 
in  all  likelihood  shriek  for  help,  or  giggle  convulsively, 
or  in  some  obtrusive  fashion  display  their  amazement  ? 
Yet  these  African  maidens,  to  whom  I,  clothed  where 
they  are  accustomed  to  utter  nakedness,  with  aneroid 
hanging  round  my  neck,  sketch-book  under  my  arm, 
and  gun  in  hand,  suddenly  appear,  merely  give  me  a 
modest  greeting  and  a  shy  look,  and  quietly  pursue 
their  way. 

After  a  further  ascent  I  arrive  on  the  summit  of  a 
rounded  hill  which  considerably  o'ertops  its  fellows 
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for  miles  round,  and  offers  views  of  unexampled  mag- 
nificence in  all  this  lovely  country.  To  the  north, 
without  a  single  fleck  of  intervening  cloud,  rises  Kilima- 
njaro, the  whole  central  ridge  and  both  the  'J)eaks 
completely  visible.  The  eye  first  rests  irresistibly  on 
the  splendid  snowy  dome  of  Kibo,  absolute  in  white- 
ness under  the  glare  of  the  vertical  sun,  with  a  few 
faint  purplish  blots,  like  the  cratier-shadows  on  the 
moon's  face,  coming  out  where  the  bare  rock  breaks 
through  the  snow,  and  then  in  the  few  hollows,  gaps, 
or  crevasses^  tender  cool  shadows  of  pale  blue  break 
somewhat  the  dazzling  effect  of  unsullied  white.  Be- 
low the  snow-cap  of  Kibo  lies  a  great  stretch  of  purple 
moorland  broken  up  dimly  into  ravines,  cliffs,  hillocks, 
and  ridges  by  shadows  of  deeper  tint,  but  seen  with 
the  eyes  half  shut  seeming  a  band  of  purple  colour 
merging  into  a  colder  bluish  tint  where  it  reaches  the 
distant  snow,  and  becoming  darker  and  sombrer  where 
it  mingles  with  the  middle  distance  of  dark-green 
forest.  To  the  left  of  Kibo,  a  rounded  descent  of  the 
mountain-mass  stretches  down  with  some  few  jags 
and  modulations  till  it  passes  away  into  the  far-off 
plain,  and  to  the  right  of  the  snowy  dome  a  ridge 
nearly  horizontal  reaches  to  the  sister  and  minor  peak, 
the  jagged  Kimawenzi,  which  has  merely  patches  and 
streaks  of  snow  resting  amid  its  strange  black  peaks 
and  pinnacles.^  The  background  to  the  entire  scene 
is  a  sky  of  intense  blue,  which  is  almost  free  from 
cloud  save  for  a  few  vapourous  cumuli  lying  behind 
the  centre  ridge  of  the  mountain.  In  the  middle  dis- 
tance are  grandly  swelling,  rolling  hills,  magnificently 
wooded  with,  in  some  cases,  a  forest  growth  so  uni- 
form that,  looked  down  on  from  a  height,  its  surface 

*  Vide  illustration  of  Kilima-njaro,  p.  234. 
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is  like  rich  green  velvet  pile.  Here  and  there,  but 
rarely,  on  the  hill-3idea  there  are  open  patches  of  land, 
covered  with  short  turf  or  bracken.  These  offer,  by 
the  side  of  the  darker 
forest,  tracts  of  lovely 
grass-green  colour,  al- 
most unrepresentable  in 
pigment,  from  the  fact 
that  in  water-colours  or 
oil  there  is  no  plain 
tint,  or  combination  of 
tints,  that  will  exactly 
give  it,  or  in  which  any 
permanency  can  be 
hoped  for.  From  the 
matrix  of  one  or  two 
of  the  nearer  hills 
springs  gush  forth  and 
flow  through  ever  deep- 
ening ravines  with 
musical  clamour,  though 
their  course  and  their 
birthplace  can  only  be 
conjectured  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  greater 
luxuriance  of  the  forest 
which  they  provoke. 
In  the  foreground  I  look  upon  the 
northern  slope  of  the  great  hill  from  whose  summit 
this  unexampled  view  is  obtained,  and  here  there  is  an 
intricate  mass  of  low  forest,  principally  composed  of 
the  Mkindu  palm  (belonging  to  the  genua  Phcenix,  a 
kind  of  wild  date),  mixed  with  indiscriminate  shrubs, 
many  of  them  overgrown  with  parasitic  cucurbits  and 
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loranthus.  This  palm  is  the  only  member  of  the  order 
I  have  ever  found  growing  on  the/  slopes  of  Kilima- 
njaro. In  the  plains  below  ther^  are  several  others, 
the  Hyphcene  thebaica,  or  branching  palm;  the 
"Mwale"  {Raphia  vinifera)^  and  the  Borassus  fla- 
belliformls^  but  I  have  never  seen  any  of  these  on  the 
mountain. 

Having  worked  industriously  at  my  sketch,  and 
shot  three  sun-birds  which  were  hovering  round  the 
teazle-like  flowers  of  a  labiate  plant  in  my  vicinity,  I 
now  begin  to  think  of  returning  homeward,  for  lunch- 
time  is  approaching,  and,  besides,  the  monarch  of 
mountains  has  begun  to  weaiy  of  his  condescension ; 
he  thinks  I  have  stared  at  him  enough,  and  he  is 
wreathing  light  fleecy  clouds  round  his  august  features 
as  a  signal  that  the  interview  is  at  an  end.  So  I 
gather  up  my  sketching  materials,  pop  the  sun-birds 
into  a  roll  of  wadding  in  my  carnassierey  and  stroll 
homeward  through  the  red  lanes  bordered  with  dra- 
coenas,  aloes,  strychnia,  and  bramble,  the  latter  covered 
with  delicious  blackberries,  and  the  strychnia,  which 
is  semi-cultivated  by  the  natives,  with  tiny  yellow 
fruit  exactly  resembling  miniature  oranges,  though 
scarcely  larger  than  big  peas.  These  are  good  to  the 
taste,  and,  according  to  the  natives,  wholesome  to  eat, 
though  in  some  way  I  connect  them  with  ideas  of 
poisons,  and  never  largely  indulge  in  their  consump- 
tion. As  I  near  my  settlement  I  hear  a  great  clamour 
of  tongues,  and  find  a  market  is  going  on  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Zanzibaris'  quarters.  About  thirty 
Wa-6aga  are  there  busy  chaffering  their  goods  for 
cloth  and  blue  beads.  The  men  are  all  naked,  except- 
ing for  a  tiny  cloak  or  mantle  of  dressed  fur  round 
their  shoulders.     The  women  are  principally  clothed 
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with  thick  bands  of  beads,  but  they  generally  have  a 
short  leathern  apron  or  petticoat.  The  wares  of  these 
people  consist  principally  of  Indian  corn,  in  the  ripe 
grain,  and  also  green  cobs ;  two  or  three  kinds  of 
beans  and  peas ;  flour  made  from  millet  seed ;  tobacco 
in  the  leaf;  honey;  bananas,  ripe  and  unripe;  cala- 
bashes of  sour  milk  or  rancid  butter,  and  numbers  of 
live  fowls.  Perhaps  on  such  a  day  as  this  I  have 
purchased  as  many  as  eighty  fowls  for  one  "  hand  '* 
(about  an  ell)  of  cloth  each  (approximate  value  2d.  an 
ell).  Or  there  may  by  chance  be  a  goat  or  sheep  for 
sale ;  but  this  not  often,  as  Mandara  is  supposed  to 
own  all  the  live-stock  of  the  country  as  personal 
property,  although  he  gives  many  goats,  sheep,  and 
cows  to  his  subjects  as  presents,  conditionally  on  their 
not  being  parted  with,  so  he  himself  is  almost  the 
exclusive  dealer  in  live-stock.  I  amuse  myself  by  a 
little  friendly  chaffering  before  lunch,  but  leave  all 
serious  purchases  to  my  servants,  for  the  natives 
invariably  deceive  me  when  I  wish  to  buy,  either 
palming  off  old  scraggy  fowls,  bad  eggs,  and  adulte- 
rated honey  on  my  inexperience,  or  else  charging  me 
extravagant  prices. 

One  little  item  may  be  noticed  in  this  market  which 
will  show  how  observant  and  practical  the  people  are, 
and  how  they  seize  any  lawful  means  of  making 
money.  I  have  only  resided  here,  let  us  suppose, 
some  few  weeks,  and  yet  the  natives  have  noticed  my 
fondness  for  eating  blackberries,  a  thing  they  never 
do  themselves  for  some  reason  or  other.  Consequently, 
without  any  hint  from  me,  children  have  been  sent  by 
their  parents  to  collect  industriously  all  the  berries 
to  be  got,  and  here  they  are,  wrapped  in  banana- 
leaves,  on  sale  for  a  trifle  in  cloth  or  beads.     Also 
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many  women  have  brought  bundles  of  firewood,  so 
neatly  done  up  and  chopped  into  such  handy  logs  that, 
although  it  seems  superfluous  to  buy  it,  when  one 
man's  mission  in  the  station  is  to  collect  nothing  else 
in  the  woods  all  day  long,  yet  it  is  sold  so  cheaply, 
and  is  so  conveniently  ready  for  use,  that  I  often 
purchase  it,  and  feel  by  so  doing  that  I  am  en- 
couraging the  enterprise  and  spirit  of  my  black 
neighbours. 

After  lunch  I  sit  for  an  hour  or  two  skinning  birds ; 
then,  when  the  afternoon  sun  is  declining,  I  set  out 
for  another  ramble.  Perhaps  before  starting  I  sip  a 
welcome  cup  of  tea  in  the  natural  arbour  behind  my 
house.  Then  taking  my  sketch-book,  I  wander  forth 
in  delicious  aimlessness,  now  stopping  to  sketch  a 
distant  view  of  Mandara's  village,  seen  from  the  head 
of  our  ravine,  now  scrambling  up  a  bracken-covered 
hill-side  in  almost  wild  exuberance  of  spirits.  **  How 
happy  life  seems  here,"  I  stop  and  reflect  to  myself, 
as,  my  face  all  aglow  with  the  flush  of  exercise,  I  rest 
awhile,  seated  on  some  grassy  mound  at  the  summit 
of  the  hiU,  and  looking  down  on  my  busy  settlement 
beneath,  where  the  men  at  work  are  so  many  ants 
creeping  two  and  fro,  my  gardens  are  green  patches, 
and  my  houses  might  be  the  tiny  habita^tions  of  leaves 
and  twigs  which  some  species  of  ants  are  wont  to 
construct.  Whilst  I  am  gazing  over  this  most  varied 
prospect — over  the  tiny  beginnings  of  a  colony  on  the 
hill  below,  over  the  many  ridges  of  banana-covered 
hills  beyond,  and  further  away  the  illimitable  plains 
marked  and  patterned  like  a  carpet  with  patches  of 
purple  forest,  streaks  of  yellow  sand,  red  hillocks, 
and  pale  green  savannahs — a  slight  noise  behind  me 
attracts  my  attention,   and  1  look   round   to  find  a 
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Caga  man  regarding  me  with  a  friendly  grin,  which 
exposes  a  row  of  filed  and  villainous  teeth.  It  is  my 
milkman,  he  who  supplies  me  every  morning  with  an 
extra  quantity  of  milk  which  is  needed  for  butter- 
making.  A  conversation  ensues,  wherein  neither 
understands  the  other  to  any  extent,  for  I  am  as  yet 
ignorant  of  Ki-iiaga,  and  my  interlocutor  knows  no 
Swahili.  However,  he  evidently  wants  me  to  do 
something,  for 
like  a  dog  he 
will  not  leave  me 
alone,  but  keeps 
going  on  a  little 
way  along  the 
path,  and  then 
looking  back.  So 
I  gather  that  he 
wishes  me  to  ac- 
company him.  We 
soon  arrive  at  the 
hedge  round  a 
native  compound, 
and,  passing 

through  the  nar-  f' 
row  triangular  y^ 
doorway,  girt 
about  with  living 
tree-trunks,  and 
blocked,  if  need 
be,  by  a  rough- 
hewn  massive 
plank,  we  enter 
a  small  yard 
wherein  stand   three  buildings.     One 


F  g  41  —Caga  Doorway 


neatly- 
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built  storehouse,  raised  on  piles  (as  may  be  seen 
Id  the  illustration),  and  the  other  two  beehive 
huts,  surmounted  with  peaks  like  hay-cocks ;  goats 
and  fat-tailed  sheep  are  feeding  on  the  pea-shucks 
which  a  woman,  who  is  shelling  peas,  casts  from 
time  to  time  on  the  ground ;  and  fowls  are  busy 
picking  in  the  several  rubbish-heaps,  or  kitchen^ 
middens,  which  stand  outside   the  doorway.     Little 


ilionBB  and  Dwelling. 


surprise  is  manifested  at  my  entrance.  Another 
woman  comes  out  from  the  smaller  house,  and  stares 
for  a  short  time  at  the  unexpected  arrival,  but  the 
woman  shelling  peas  scarcely  looks  up  from  her  work. 
Invited  by  my  Caga  friend  to  make  myself  at  home  I 
sit  on  the  only  available  seat,  a  rough-hewn  log  cast 
on  the  ground,  and  commence  a  sketch  of  the  scene 
before  me.    The  storehouse  is  rapidly  drawn  in,  the 
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doorway  of  another  dwelling  is  outlined,  and  I  am 
ju3t  adventuring  on  a  study  of  the  seated  figure 
shelling  peas  when  she  divines  my  intention,  rises 
indignantly,  and  walks  into  her  house.  My  host 
also  seems  a  little  uneasy,  for  the  people  look  upon 
Art  as  magic,  and  imagine  drawings  are  made  of 
things  and  people  for  sorcerish  reasons.  However,  I 
reassure  him,  put  up  my  sketch-book,  and  rise  to  go. 
This  Caga  man  is  (and  always  was  throughout  my 


Fig.  43.— The  Captive. 

stay)  exceedingly  amiable,  and  thinks  perhaps  this 
time  that  his  fears  about  magic  have  hurt  my  feelings, 
80  he  presses  me  to  accept  some  green  ears  of  Indian 
corn,  and  together  we  go  to  the  corn-field,  outside 
the  compound,  and  cut  some  five  or  six  cobs,  which 
are  tied  together  by  their  sheaths  and  hung  over  my 
arm.  Thus  burdened,  and  taking  a  friendly  farewell, 
I  descend  the  hill  and  walk  back  to  my  settlement. 
Here  I  find  two  or  three  natives  have  come  to  see  me, 
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bearing  several  live  monkeys  for  sale.  The  poor 
creatures  are  tightly  tied  to  forked  sticks,  and  are  so 
bound  with  withes  and  strips  of  bast  that  they  can 
only  grind  their  teeth  in  impotent  rage,  I  do  not 
really  want  them,  as  they  are  of  a  very  common 
species,  but  to  encourage  the  people  to  search  for  and 
bring  me  live  things,  I  buy  them  for  a  small  amount 
of  cloth.  Then  the  canines  of  the  savage  males  are 
docked,  and  the  monkeys  are  tied  round  the  hips  with 
leathern  thongs  fastened  to  tree-trunks,  and  then 
relieved  of  their  fetters  and  released.  Whereon,  of 
course,  they  career  about  at  the  length  of  their  tether, 
vainly  hoping  to  escape.  Strange  to  say,  they  will 
all  pause  in  their  wild  gyrations  to  eat  bananas  or 
other  food  that  is  thrown  to  them.  (In  the  night, 
however,  all  escape,  by  gnawing  resolutely  through 
the  leather  bands  which  keep  them  in  captivity.) 

When  the  monkeys  are  disposed  of  there  is  still  half 
an  hour  or  so  before  sunset,  so  I  induce  the  natives  to 
sit  at  ray  feet  and  instruct  me  in  their  language.  Ah ! 
If  my  readers  knew  how  difficult  it  is  to  collect  an  ac- 
curate vocabulary  they  would  be  little  disposed  to 
blame  travellers  from  savage  regions  who  return  with- 
out linguistic  information.  Think  how  you  have  to  deal 
with  people  who  have  not  the  faintest  conception  of 
what  you  are  about,  except  that  it  somehow  has  to  do 
with  magic,  and  is  therefore  not  altogether  lawful. 
You  are  without  an  interpreter,  and  can  only  hold  up 
objects  at  first,  and  imply,  half  by  gesture,  that  you 
want  to  know  their  names.  Then  as  to  more  intricate 
questions,  what  weary  work  it  is  to  elicit  information, 
and  how  delighted  one  feels  when  some  important 
doubt  is  solved,  or  a  new  explanation  is  unconsciously 
offered  of  some  puzzling  phenomena.     The  language 
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of  Kilima-njaro  (Ki-6aga)  is  one  of  the  Bantu  group, 
which  includes  nearly  all  the  African  tongues  south  of 
the  Equator.  It  is  one  of  the  prefix-governed  tongues, 
and  the  forms  of  its  various  classes  of  prefixes  are 
varying,  but  always  show  a  common  ancestral  origin. 
The  utmost  number  of  known  prefixes  is  by  some 
computed  at  sixteen — by  Bleek  at  eighteen,  as  he 
includes  two  pre-positions,  "  ko  "  and  "  mo  "  ("  to  " 
and  "  in  ")  with  the  regular  prefixes.  (See  for  further 
information,  **  Bantu  Languages,"  Chapter  XX.) 

Now  in  the  language  under  consideration  all  the 
sixteen  classes  of  prefix  (except  the  twelfth)  are  repre- 
sented, but  some  of  them  are  much  altered  from  the 
typical  form.  My  object  is  to  obtain  examples  of 
them  all ;  but  I  want  particularly  to  ascertain  the  form 
of  the  eighth  prefix  (a  plural  one).  Unfortunately  I 
cannot  ask  any  of  my  friends,  "  What  is  your  eighth 
prefix  ?  "  I  should  never  be  understood  if  I  explained 
for  a  hundred  years.  I  have  to  get  at  it  in  some  other 
way.  "  What  is  this  ?  "  I  ask,  holding  up  a  knife. 
"  Ki-oSo,"  they  reply.  "  Just  so,"  I  reflect,  "  *  ki '  is 
the  seventh  prefix,  and  the  plural  must  give  the  form 
of  the  eighth."  **  How  do  you  say  *  many  knives '  ?  " 
I  continue;  ***ki-o§o"  is  one,  what  is  for  many?" 
"  Singi "  (many),  they  reply.  "  No,  but  many 
knives  V  "  Singi "  is  again  repeated.  Then  I  ask, 
"  See,  this  is  one  knife — ki-oso  kimo  (holding  up  one 
finger).  What  is  for  fa(?o  knives  ?  "  (holding  up  two 
fingers).  "  Two  fingers,"  they  reply,  looking  up  very 
much  puzzled.  Then  in  despair  I  send  for  another 
knife,  and  placing  it  beside  the  original  one  again,  ply 
them  with  a  question.  This  only  elicits  the  word  for 
"another;"  but,  at  length,  after  many  disappoint- 
ments, they  are  induced  to  say  "  *  Si-oSo  Sivi '  "  {two 
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lc7iives)y  which  gives  me  "  Si-oso  "  as  the  plural  of 
**  ki-oSo/'  and  consequently  "  Si  "  is  the  form  of  the 
eighth  prefix,  and  so  on.  But  half  an  hour 
soon  exhausts  their  mental  energies,  and  they 
are  sent  away  with  a  present,  while  I  go  to  my 
dinner. 

My  little  table  has  been  laid  with  a  snowy  cloth, 
and  the  lamp  placed  on  it  spreads  abroad  its  soft 
effulgence.  My  muddy  boots  are  taken  off,  and  my 
servant  slips  my  feet  into  a  pair  of  red  morocco  slip- 
pers that  nestle  into  the  skin  rug  just  in  front  of  my 
camp-chair.  A  pleasant  book  is  placed  at  my  side, 
and  the  gloom  of  the  night  and  its  weird  children — 
the  bats  and  the  hawkmoths — are  shut  out  by  a  heavy 
curtain,  and  I  feel  how  pleasant  and  easy  it  is,  even  in 
AMca,  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  home.  Here  in 
three  or  four  days  my  servants  can  build  me  a  dwelling, 
and  I  can  furnish  it  so  that  when  my  door  is  closed 
and  my  thoughts  abstracted  it  needs  an  effort  to 
reahze  that  the  wilderness  lies  outside. 

When  my  dinner,  a  meal  of  three  courses — soup, 
meat,  and  honey  dumplings — ^is  finished,  the  cloth  is 
cleared,  the  lamp  trimmed,  and  the  door  closed  for  the 
night.  Then  for  two  hours  I  sit  and  write  my  diary, 
much  in  fact  of  what  I  am  rewriting  now.  But  at 
length  my  eyelids  grow  heavy,  I  find  my  head  nodding 
over  the  book,  so  I  relax  from  my  labours,  undress, 
and  creep  thankfully  into  my  snug  little  bed.  I  feel 
as  safe  and  as  much  at  home  as  in  a  well-appointed 
English  inn.  Only  the  occasional  wild  laugh  of  a 
prowling  hyena,  slinking  round  our  settlement,  or  the 
distant  booming  roar  of  the  hungry  lion,  recall  to  me 
almost  pleasantly,  that  I  am  lodging  in  the  wilds  of 
Africa.     But  slumber  soon  intervenes,  and  thus  ends. 
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as  far  as  consciousness  is  concerned,  what  my  diary 
has  characterized  as  a  "  thoroughly  happy  day." 

So  passed  with  little  variation  my  first  few  weeks  in 
MoSi;  in  planting,  building,  scheming,  sketching 
landscapes,  skinning  birds,  and  drying  wild  flowers. 
No  troubles  as  yet  overcast  my  horizon,  and  if  after- 
wards I  was  harassed  with  anxious  fears,  and  worried 
with  intolerable  suspense,  the  memory  of  those  darker 
days  is  overborne  by  the  vivid  impression  I  retain  of 
the  first  and  brightest  period  of  my  sojourn  on  Kilima- 
njaro. This  I  shall  always  remember  as  the  most 
enjoyable  time  I  ever  spent  in  Africa. 


M  2 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


"troublous  times." 


Hitherto  I  had  lived  like  Robiasoa  Crusoe,  in  happy 
ignorance  of  savage  and  hostile  neighbours.  The  only- 
possible  things  of  harm  that  I  could  have  anticipated 
in  my  lonely  rambles  would  have  been  a  crafty  leopard, 
pouncing  on  me  from  an  overhanging  bough,  or  the  sud- 
den  onrush  of  a  soUtary buffalo.  But  nowlwas  metapho- 
rically and  actually  to  see  the  footprints  of  my  human 
foes  imprinted  in  my  favourite  haunts.  "Whereas  before 
my  rambles  on  the  mountains  had  been  merely  bounded 
by  the  short  leisure  time  at  my  disposal,  they  were  now 
to  be  circumscribed  by  the  ring  of  warlike  enemies  that 
surrounded  us.  I  have  already  explained  to  you  the 
reason  I  selected  Mandara's  kingdom  as  my  base  of 
operations  on  Kilima-njaro.  It  was  usually  supposed, 
before  my  journey  took  place,  that  he  was  the  para- 
mount ruler  of  the  mountain  states,  and  it  was  thought 
that  if  I  placed  myself  under  Mandara's  protection  I 
might  range  free  and  undisturbed  over  the  whole  of 
this  African  Switzerland.  In  this,  however,  a  great 
mistake  was  made,  because  Mandara  ruled  over  a 
relatively  small  tract  of  land,  and  only  up  to  6000 
feet  in  altitude.  He  did  not  command  the  shortest 
or  any  route  to  the  higher  regions  near  the 
snow-peaks ;    and  being   at   constant  war   with   his 
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Tieiglibours,  and  his  little  kingdom  in  a  continued 
state  of  blockade,  his  protection,  as  far  as  it  influenced 
a  peaceful  residence  on  the  upper  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain, was  worse  than  useless.  Unfortunately,  too, 
Mandara  had  made  immediate  use  of  the  two  or  three 
barrels  of  gunpowder  I  had  innocently  given  him,  and 
had  further  availed  himself  of  the  moral  support  which 
my  presence  at  his  court  afforded  to  wage  a  rash  and 
unprovoked  war  on  his  neighbours,  and  to  rob  them 
in  various  well-planned  raids  of  their  wives  and  cattle, 
adding  the  latter  to  his  herds  and  the  former  to  his 
harem,  and  checking  their  enraged  pursuits  with  the 
lofty  threats  that,  if  they  dared  to  infringe  the  terri- 
tory of  MoSi,  "his'*  white  man  would  pickle  them 
alive.  Consequently,  while  I  was  so  tranquilly  and 
innocently  pursuing  my  quiet  avocations,  skinning 
birds,  drying  plants,  building  houses,  and  cutting 
roads  amid  the  ferny  glades  around  my  growing 
settlement,  far  from  the  turmoil  of  war,  and  uncon- 
scious of  the  perpetration  of  ill  deeds,  the  unhappy 
people  of  Kinia,  FiboSo,  and  Maranu  were  connecting 
the  loss  of  their  womankind  and  cows  with  my  advent 
in  Caga,  and  naturally  vowing  me  a  life-long  hatred. 
In  the  meantime  my  porters  were  returning  from  Taita 
with  the  rest  of  my  goods,  and  in  due  time  approached 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  As  they  journeyed  tran- 
quiDy  one  afternoon  towards  the  frontier  of  MoSi,  and 
were  congratulating  themselves  that  a  short  march  the 
next  day  would  bring  them  to  my  settlement,  their 
leader  descried  in  the  distance  a  body  of  men  moving 
cautiously  amongst  the  brushwood.  Fearing  lest  they 
were  Masai,  he  immediately  made  a  forward  rush  for  a 
camping-place  close  at  hand — in  fact,  the  very  same 
sit€,  a  little  peninsula  nearly  surrounded  by  a  rivulet, 
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where  on  the  former  journey  lions  had  besieged  us,  as 
described  in  Chapter  IV.  The  noise  of  their  quick 
movement  attracted  the  notice  of  the  band  of  savages, 
who  were  evidently  watching  for  the  passage  of  my 
men,  and  they  ran  hastily  towards  the  river  to  inter- 
cept the  latter,  thinking  they  were  going  to  cross ; 
but  on  arriving  there  they  found  the  twenty  Zanzi- 
baris  drawn  up  on  the  "  almost-island "  with  their 
guns  cocked  and  ready.  The  savages  hesitated,  and 
stopped  to  parley.  Seeing  this  my  head-man,  Kiongwe, 
resolved  to  delay  their  action  with  conversation  as  far 
as  possible  till  darkness  should  supervene  and  put  a 
temporary  stoppage  on  warlike  deeds,  for,  as  no  doubt 
all  well  know,  most  Africans  dread  to  fight  at  night. 
After  a  short  silence  the  leader  of  the  enemy  asked,  in 
a  hesitating  way,  "Who  are  you?'*  "We  are  the 
servants  of  the  white  man  who  lives  at  Mandara's,'* 
proudly  replied  Kiongwe.  "  Then  you  are  bad  men,'* 
shrieked  his  interpellator  with  sudden  fury.  "  Your 
master  has  helped  Makindara  (Mandara)  to  attack  us, 
and  he  has  given  him  strong  medicine  to  make  him 
conquer.  Makindara  has  robbed  us  of  many  things ; 
now  you  shall  pay.  Give  us  all  those  goods  you  are 
carrying,  and  return  to  Taveita;  you  shan't  pass  by 
here."  Kiongwe  was  a  cunning  man.  He  saw  that  it 
was  well-nigh  impossible  for  twenty  heavily-burdened 
men  to  force  their  way  through  an  armed  band  of  fifty, 
so  he  prudently  replied  in  conciliatory  terms,  "  My 
master  is  not  a  bad  man ;  he  has  fought  nobody,  and 
knows  nothing  of  Mandara' s  wars.  See,  it  is  now 
getting  dark.  Let  us  sleep  here  tiU  dawn,  then  we 
will  speak  again  about  this  matter."  Whereupon  he 
told  the  porters  to  cut  boughs  from  the  surrounding 
trees  and  roughly  hedge  in  the  encampment,  and  to 
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gather  firewood  from  around  to  make  blazing  watch- 
fires.  The  savages  meanwhile  disposed  themselves 
sullenly  in  a  circle  round  the  little  camp.  Darkness 
fell.  One  by  one  the  simple-minded  enemy  sank  to 
sleep,  confident  that  their  prey  feared  the  night  as 
they  themselves  did,  and  would  neither  attack  nor 
attempt  to  flee  before  the  dawn.  But  Kiongwe  kept 
all  his  men  awake,  made  the  watch-fires  blaze,  then  at 
midnight,  when  his  foes  were  snoring  with  sweet 
unanimity,  he  gave  a  stealthy  word  of  command,  the 
men  rose  silently,  hoisted  their  burthens  on  their  heads, 
clutched  their  guns,  and  one  by  one  leaving  the 
encampment,  picked  their  way  like  cautious  cats  amid 
the  sleeping  forms  of  the  besiegers.  So,  whether 
observed  or  not,  they  walked  out  into  the  darkness 
unopposed,  and  if  any  of  the  enemy  slept  not,  and 
saw  them  go,  his  tongue  was  tied,  and  he  dared  not 
give  the  warning  to  his  comrades,  for — who  could  tell  ? 
— ^perhaps,  after  all,  they  were  not  men  but  ghosts, 
and  none  may  fight  with  spirits  in  the  enshrouding 
night. 

Kiongwe  and  his  men  stumbled  along  perseveringly 
for  several  hours,  and  then,  having  put  a  good  distance 
between  themselves  and  their  possible  pursuers,  lay 
down  to  rest  and  wait  for  the  dawn,  for  the  last  part 
of  their  journey  offered  many  obstacles  in  the  darkness 
to  burdened  men.  I  should  have  told  you,  in  proper 
sequence,  that  soon  after  nightfall  Kiongwe  had 
detached  from  the  camp  two  lithe,  active  men,  relieved 
them  of  their  burdens,  and  enjoined  them  to  elude  the 
enemy  and  make  their  way  speedily  to  my  settlement, 
warn  me  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  ask  for  advice  and 
assistance.  Accordingly,  as  I  was  leisurely  undressing 
that  night,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  having  sat  up  un- 
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usually  late  to  write  my  diary,  I  heard  knocks  at  the 
door,  and  men  saying,  "  Hodi,  hodi  ?  "  ("  Hodi  '*  is 
a  polite  Swahili  term,  somewhat  equivalent  to  "May  I 
come  in  ?  ")  Virapan,  my  servant,  opened  and  admitted 
Mabruki  Majera  and  Ali  Masi,  Kiongwe's  two  messen- 
gers. They  told  me  the  news  in  hurried  gasps  and 
with  a  little  natural  exaggeration.  Amazed  and  in- 
dignant that  my  men  should  be  in  danger  from  savages 
whom  I  had  never  knowingly  harmed,  I  hurried  on  my 
things,  and,  in  my  impetuosity,  was  about  to  dash  off 
with  a  few  men  to  Kiongwe*s  assistance.  But  the  more 
prudent  of  my  followers  counselled  a  wiser  coiirse. 
They  represented  that  in  the  dark  night  I  might  either 
lose  my  way  or  break  my  leg  in  some  unseen  pitfall,  or 
else  tumble  unprepared  on  the  hidden  enemy,  who  might 
despatch  me  in  the  darkness  without  even  the  chance 
of  knowing  I  was  white,  and  superior  to  the  common 
run  of  men.  At  any  rate,  they  advised  that  we  should 
first  apprise  Mandara  of  our  predicament,  and  seek 
counsel  and  assistance  from  him.  Accordingly  I 
immediately  started  for  Mandara*s,  and  had  quite 
enough  experience  on  the  way  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  a  mountain  track  on  a  dark  night  to  be 
thankful  I  had  followed  my  men's  advice,  and  not 
sought  the  foe  under  these  disadvantageous  condi- 
tions. 

We  found  Mandara — I  had  sent  a  messenger  on  ahead 
— seated  with  a  company  of  his  warriors  under  the 
large  open  shed  in  which  he  ordinarily  received  visitors 
or  transacted  business.  He  looked  rather  bHnky, 
having  but  recently  left  his  slumbers,  but  on  my  entry 
checked  a  huge  yawn,  and  beckoned  me,  with  a  wan 
smile,  to  take  a  seat  by  his  side.  His  warriors  were 
squatting  round  blazing  fires,  stretching  their  hands 
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to   the   blaze,  for   it  was    a    chilly    night,  and   their 
shoulders    twitched    and    trembled   with     convulsive 
shivering.     I  stated  the  case  to  Mandara  in,  perhaps, 
rather  a  theatrical  manner,  and  informed  him  I  intended 
to  go  and  seek  my  men  at  once  and  bring  them  back, 
whether  the  enemy  objected  or  not.     "  Who,"  I  con- 
cluded, "  would  dare  to  fight  a  white  man  ?  "  Mandara 
heard  me  with  a  quiet  smile,  and  then,  interi'upting, 
said  to  my  men,   "Your  master  is  talking  nonsense 
(upumbafu).     How  does  he  suppose   he  can  find  his 
way  to  these  men  at  night  ?     Perhaps  he  will  lose  the 
road,  and  a  lion  will  kill  him,  or  he  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Wa-kib6so,  and  they  won't  be  afraid  to 
cut  his  throat.     No,  this  is  but  a  little  matter,  and  not 
worth  the  risking  of  a  white  man's  life.     When  the 
time  comes  for  your  master  to  fight,  he  and  I  shall  go 
to  war  side  by  side.     Now  I  will  tell  you  what  shall 
be  done.     I  will  send  sixty  of  my  soldiers  at  once,  and 
they  shall  take  two  of  you  with  them  to  speak  the 
Swahili  tongue  to  Kiongwe,  otherwise  he  may  mistake 
them  for  his  enemies  and  shoot.     You  shall  go  there 
with  my  men  and  bring  the  white  man's  carriers  safely 
back."     There  was  so  much  good  sense  in  what  Man- 
dara said  that  I  resolved  to  acquiesce,  at  any  rate  for 
the  present,  so  I  bade  him  good-bye,  left  two  of  my 
men  behind,  and  crept  back  along  the  uncertain  path 
to  my  demesne.     As  we  went  we  saw  the  war-fires 
gleam  out  from  hill  to  hill,  we  heard  the  war-cry  re- 
echoing from  gorge  to  gorge,  and  on  the   road  we, 
firom  time  to  time,  encountered  swarthy  naked  forms 
hurrying  to  the  rendezvous.     Some  had  started  firom 
their  sleep  and  merely  seized  their  spears  and  shields, 
without  waiting   to    don  their  martial  costume,  and 
wives  and  children  were  running  after  them  with  plumes 
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of  Colobus  skin  and  carapace  of  kite's  feathers.  All 
greeted  ns  with  hysteric  friendliness  as  they  passed, 
and  when  I  met  band  after  band  of  warriors,  I  could 
not  help  feeling  thankful  that  they  were  friends,  not 
foes. 

I  returned  home  and  slept  till  dawn  ;  then,  being 
awakened  with  the  first  streaks  of  returning  light,  and 
finding  that  none  of  my  men  had  arrived,  I  hesitated 
no  longer,  armed  myself  and  my-  few  followers,  and 
took  the  road  to  the  plains.  After  walking  for  some 
two  hours  I,  who  was  in  front,  saw  the  bushes  in  the 
distance  moving  and  heard  the  low  voices  of  men.  I 
was  just  preparing  for  a  grim  emergency  and  standing 
in  the  path,  revolver  in  hand,  imagining  it  was  the 
enemy  I  had  to  confront,  when  a  familiar  f a<3e  emerged 
from  the  scrub,  I  saw  a  burthen  carried  on  the  head, 
and  I  at  once  knew  it  was  my  missing  caravan  ap- 
proaching. I  greeted  the  foremost  men  affectionately, 
and  passed  on  to  the  rear  of  the  little  column,  bidding 
the  others  hurry  forward.  There  I  found  Kiongwe, 
and  he  gave  me  a  hasty  account  of  his  adventures. 
After  reposing  a  short  time  in  a  dry  river-bed,  they  had 
arisen  with  the  dawn,  and  once  more  continued  their 
march.  Whilst  we  were  talking,  loud  voices  were  heard 
behind,  and  there  appeared  my  two  men,  who  had 
accompanied  Mandara's  soldiers,  and  who  were  now 
scurrying  along  with  a  few  MoSi  men  following  in  a 
disorderly  crowd.  Directly  they  saw  me  they  shrieked, 
"  Oh,  master,  run  for  your  life ;  the  "Wa-senzi  (savages) 
are  coming."  However,  1  preserved,  fortunately,  a 
little  presence  of  mind,  otherwise  these  injudicious  men 
would  have  caused  a  regular  panic,  as  my  porters  were 
preparing  to  cast  down  their  loads  and  flee.  But  with 
a  few  peremptory  words  I  rallied  them,  and  we  beat 
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an  orderly  retreat  just  in  time.  Soon  after  we  had 
reached  our  little  eyrie,  wherein  I  felt  so  snug  and 
secure,  we  could  hear  the  distant  cries  of  the  baffled 
and  pursuing  enemy.  It  appeared  that  the  sixty 
soldiers  of  Mandara,  who  had  gone  to  relieve  my  men, 
passed  them  on  the  road,  and  went  on  professing  their 
longing  to  exterminate  the  presumptuous  foe ;  but  no 
sooner  did  they  come  within  gunshot  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  just  awakened  and  begun  to  follow  the  spoor 
of  the  fugitives,  than  the  hardy  warriors  of  Mandara 
took  to  flight,  and  under  these  conditions  my  two  men 
accompanying  them  wisely  followed  their  example.  A 
hot  pursuit  ensued,  from  which  we  just  escaped,  and 
the  enemy,  following  Mandara's  flying  men,  was 
diverted  from  our  track  and  dashed  along  the  road 
to  Mandara's  capital.  In  the  vicinity,  however,  of 
their  chiefs  residence,  inspired  no  doubt  to  fight  pro 
avis  et  fociSj  the  men  of  Mosi  made  a  stand  ;  they  were 
reinforced,  and  a  desperate  battle  took  place,  in  which 
the  enemy  was  ultimately  worsted.  But  in  the  mean- 
time Mandara's  neighbours  on  his  western  and  northern 
frontier,  seeing  his  guards  removed  to  combat  the 
invaders  on  the  southern  side,  took  advantage  of  the 
unprotected  state  of  this  part  of  his  kingdom,  crossed 
the  border,  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  captured 
cattle  and  women,  and  indulged  in  sweet  revenge  for 
many  a  former  raid  on  their  own  homesteads.  When 
we  saw  from  our  high  ridge  the  smoke  rising  from  the 
burning  villages  of  Western  Mosi,  and  simultaneously 
heard  the  din  of  battle  coming  from  the  southern 
frontier,  we  felt  it  was  time  to  take  a  definite  part 
in  the  conflict.  Should  Mandara  be  crushed  between 
two  forces,  and  vanquished,  we  might  expect  scant 
mercy  from  the  victorious  enemy.     Accordingly,  the 
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chief  of  Mo§i  having  sent  a  messenger  asking  for 
advice  and  ammunition,  I  immediately  armed  twenty 
of  my  own  men  with  Sniders  and  muzzle-loading  guns, 
took  a  barrel  of  powder,  a  box  of  cartridges,  and  a  bag 
of  buckshot ;  and,  further^  in  view  of  an  eventuality 
which  I  had  often  anticipated  even  in  England ,  I  packed 
a  mysterious  box  with  some  of  the  contents  of  a  water- 
tight case,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  my  men  with  the 
strictest  injunctions  as  to  its  careful  porterage. 

As  we  wound  along  the  hill-side  towards  Mandara's 
we  found  the  narrow  path  choked  with  lowing  kine 
and  Seating  goats.  At  the  approach  of  war  and  in- 
vasion the  inhabitants  of  Mo§i  were  driving  all  their 
cattle  to  Mandara*s  fortress.  Thither  we  also  went 
our  way.  Ordinarily  the  chief  would  pass  his  days  in 
a  circle  of  four  or  five  bee-hive  huts  and  open  sheds, 
surrounded  by  a  low  hedge  of  dracoenas  and  exposed 
to  view  from  the  village  green ;  but  in  troublous  times 
he  withdrew  to  an  extraordinary  fastness  which  merits 
a  word  or  two  of  description.  To  the  south  of  these 
visible  huts,  which  to  an  unsuspecting  passer-by  con- 
stituted the  entirety  of  Mandara's  town,  rose  a  dense 
grove  of  unusually  fine  bananas.  The  initiated  who 
wished  to  approach  the  hidden  citadel  wound  through 
their  cool  green  shade  by  circuitous  paths,  patent  to 
all  at  this  time  by  the  press  of  cattle  that  thronged 
them,  and  then  arrived  at  a  stockade  of  living  forest. 
The  chief  of  MoSi  had  girt  about  his  stronghold  with  a 
compact  band  of  trees,  dug  up  by  the  roots  as  saplings 
and  planted  alive,  so  that  with  a  year  or  two's  growth 
their  trunks  had  thickened  and  left  no  space  between. 
Further,  they  were  planted  in  the  outer  works  four 
deep,  and,  being  alive  and  green,  their  network  of 
foliage  masked  the  fortress  with  a  living  grove  which 
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would  not  be  set  fire  to  with  the  same  ease  as  a 
stockade  of  dead  timber.  One  small  opening  alone 
appeared,  through  which  cattle  could  just  be  pushed, 
and  which,  during  a  siege,  was  closed  with  heavy 
wooden  doors  and  guarded  with  the  two  small  cannon 
Mandara  possessed.  We  made  our  way  through  the 
lowing  herds  of  cattle,  passed  many  minor  bulwarks 
and  hedges,  and  at  length  arrived  before  a  large 
building  of  wattle  and  clay,  shaped  almost  like  a 
European  house.  Herein  Mandara  was  sitting  with 
his  wives  and  children,  and,  in  strange  contrast  to  hi^ 
usual  majestic  demeanour,  seemed  quite  tremulous 
with  fear.  His  western  borders  were  being  devastated 
unopposed,  and  all  his  soldiers  were  engaged  in  fierce 
battle  on  the  southern  side.  I  sat  some  while  with 
him,  and  assured  him  of  my  earnest  co-operation  and 
of  our  ultimate  invincibility.  Then  loud  shouts  began 
to  sound  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  tree-girt  walls,  and 
while  his  attendants  rushed  to  inspect  the  on-comers, 
Mandara  clutched  my  hand  and  implored  me  not  to 
leave  him.  But  he  had  no  cause  for  further  alarm.  The 
shoutiug  came  from  his  own  victorious  soldiers,  who, 
after  a  desperate  battle  of  several  hours'  duration,  had 
succeeded  in  beating  back  the  enemy's  invasion  on  the 
southern  frontier,  and  were  now  prepared,  after  quench- 
ing their  thirst,  to  go  and  avenge  their  slaughtered 
brethren  on  the  west.  This  news  made  Mandara  a 
new  man.  He  shook  me  by  both  hands,  he  laughed 
aloud,  skipped  about,  and  then  seizing  his  huge  broad- 
bladed  spear,  he  struck  the  ground  with  its  shaft,  drew 
up  his  fine  figure  to  its  full  height,  and  strode  about 
the  compound  with  haughty  mien  and  gleaming  eye, 
the  very  embodiment  of  a  warrior  chief,  and  very 
different  to  the  almost  lubberly  creature  who  a  few 
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minutes  before  had  been  well-nigh  whimpering  with 
fear. 

Some  of  his  soldiers  who  had  just  arrived  wore  the 
most  extraordinary  war  costumes,  evidently  designed 
to  strike  terror  into  their  foes.  Most  of  them  had,  as 
a  good  foundation,  plastered  their  skins  with  red  ochre 
and  mutton  fat,  and  on  this  had  drawn,  especially 
about  the  face,  most  ludicrous  designs  in  white — white 
rings  round  the  eyes,  or  white  spots  on  their  cheeks. 
This  gave  them  a  look  like  an  English  clown,  with  a 
dash  of  the  typical  bogey  that  haunts  the  dream  of 
every  childhood.  On  their  heads  were  crescents  made 
of  ostrich  feathers,  or  caps  of  the  Colobus  monkey  skin. 
This  last-mentioned  animal  {Colobus  Chteresa^  var.  nov. 
Caudatus)  also  supplied  them  with  mantles  of  long 
black  and  white  fur,  and  contributed  the  heavily 
plumed  tails  which  these  Caga  soldiers  fixed  on  to 
that  portion  of  their  body  where  tails  should  rightly 
appear  if  man  had  not  dispensed  with  such  appendages. 
Some  of  the  men  wore  thick  capes  of  kites'  feathers 
round  the  shoulders,  and  not  a  few  had  tied  round  the 
head  masks  of  ghastly  ugliness,  with  a  double  face, 
looking  behind  and  before.  They  were  all  very  excited 
about  their  exploits,  and  many  screamed  out  hysteri- 
cally in  high  falsetto  voices.  One  unusually  quiet  man 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  a  great  hero.  It  was  said 
that,  being  surprised  collecting  firewood  in  the  forest, 
and  attacked  by  three  of  the  enemy  with  spears  and 
swords,  he  had  succeeded  in  parrying  their  blows  with 
a  wooden  stake,  had  disarmed  them,  and  killed  them 
all  three. 

Whilst  we  stood  listening  to  this  clamour  two 
soldiers  staggered  in,  a  ghastly  sight,  streaming  with 
blood,  though  their  wounds  were  not  serious,  and  they 
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brought  the  news  that  Mandara's  brother,  who  was  de- 
fending the  western  frontier,  was  hard  pressed  by  the 
enemy,  and  had  begun  to  retreat.  At  these  serious 
tidings  a  silence  fell  on  the  assembly.  I  then  pro- 
posed to  Mandara  that  I  should  start  at  once,  and 
try  to  give  a  decisive  turn  to  the  conflict  against  the 
Wa-Kiboso.  Moreover,  I  had  a  certain  plan  in  my 
mind  that  I  was  very  anxious  to  carry  out.  After  a 
little  deliberation  our  mode  of  procedure  was  settled, 
and  Mandara's  remaining  soldiers,  having  quenched  their 
thirst  with  liberal  draughts  of  banana-beer,  which  the 
women  were  constantly  brewing,  now  prepared  to 
start  once  more  for  the  fray.  One  body  of  about  a 
hundred  started  off  under  the  command  of  Mandara's 
chief  captain,  and  marched  towards  the  north-west, 
hoping  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank,  while  my  little 
force,  accompanied  by  some  native  guides  and  a  few  of 
Mandara's  Swahilis,  directed  itself  due  west  towards 
the  smoking  villages.  A  very  little  experience  showed 
me  that  I  could  not  fight  like  a  6aga  man.  When  I, 
had  descended  my  seventh  ravine  and  was  preparing 
to  mount  the  eight  escarpment  along  our  route  under 
a  blazing  sun,  I  devoutly  hoped  the  enemy  might  not 
be  waiting  for  us  at  the  top,  otherwise  all  that  I  could 
do  would  be  to  throw  myself  breathless  and  perspiring 
at  his  feet,  and  let  him  do  his  worst.  But  although 
the  enemy  was  there  when  we  reached  the  summit,  he 
was  harmless;  that  is  to  say,  we  found  nothing 
but  dead  bodies  around  us  when  we  had  scaled  the 
height,  for  by  another  turn  in  the  fortune  of  war 
the  Wa-Eab6§o  were  once  more  retreating  before  Man- 
dara's forces.  Stopping  here  to  rest  and  regain 
breath,  I  looked  for  the  first  time  on  the  bodies  of  men 
slain   in    war,   and   the   sight  was   quite   sufficiently 
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bloody  to  appal  the  most  callous  nature.  The  weapons 
which  had  eflTected  the  greatest  slaughter  in  the  skir- 
mish had  been  the  great  shovel-bladed  spears  made 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Masai.  Though  Mandara 
boasted  so  much  of  his  guns»  yet  in  the  hands  of  these 
untrained  savages,  who  have  no  idea  of  aim,  they  were 
almost  innocuous  weapons,  whereas  the  spears  used 
hand  to  hand  inflicted  horrible  wounds.  Here  were 
corpses  disembowelled  by  a  lunge  and  a  twist  of  the 
spear.  Others  had  their  backs  literally  carved  open 
down  the  spine.  Most  of  the  severed  heads  had  pro- 
bably been  chopped  off  by  the  short  Roman  swords 
which  the  Caga  soldiers  carry.  Hereabouts  was 
quite  a  typical  field  of  carnage.  In  many  places  the 
ground  was  pappy  with  oozing  blood.  In  others  little 
pools  of  gore  were  coagulating  and  caking  under  the 
fierce  simlight.  The  tall  blades  of  the  trampled  grass 
were  flecked  and  splashed  with  brown  drops  of  the 
dried  fluid.  The  place  looked  and  smelt  like  a 
shambles.  Already  the  many  hideous  creatures  that 
make  their  living  out  of  scenes  of  slaughter  were 
swarming  forth,  emboldened  with  the  scent  of  blood. 
Great  green  flies  buzzed  over  the  stark  bodies  of  the 
slain,  ants  swarmed  in  myriads  round  the  flakes  of  gore, 
while,  strange  contrast !  lovely  butterflies,  blue  and 
black,  gold  and  black,  metallic  green  and  saffron  yeUow, 
paused  intoxicated  on  the  blood-soaked  groimd,  greedily 
sucking  up  the  thickening,  frothy  liquid  with  the 
enjoyment  of  ghouls.  The  neighbouring  trees  and 
bushes  were  dotted  with  vultures  and  crows,  only 
waiting  our  departure  to  fling  themselves  on  the  feast. 
"With  a  saddened  and  disgusted  feeling  I  left  this 
scene,  almost  loathing  friends  and  foes  alike.  Why, 
in  the  midst  of  such  superb    scenery,    with  smiling 
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plenty  exhibited  on  every  hand,  could  these  silly 
savages  think  of  nothing  but  mutual  extermination  ? 
It  was  curious  to  look  from  the  bloody  field  of  battle 
to  the  great  dazzling  snowy  dome  which  rose  above  us 
to  the  north,  immaculate,  pure,  and  freezing  in  its 
isolation,  and  then  think  that  it,  after  all,  was  the 
cause  of  all  this  trouble.  If  Kilima-njaro  had  not 
drawn  me  hither  on  this  quest,  the  people  of  Mo§i  and 
Kiboso  would  not  have  come  to  blows  on  my  behalf, 
and  these  poor  mutilated  corpses  might  still  have 
been  live  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  eating,  drinking, 
laughing  with  their  wives  and  children.  Must  it 
be  that  I  should  walk  through  blood  to  reach  the 
snow? 

Once  more  the  din  of  battle  reached  our  ears.  The 
enemy  was  again  engaged  with  the  forefront  of  Man- 
dara's  forces.  We  could  see  them  fighting  amid  the 
banana  groves  covering  a  distant  slope,  or  at  least  we 
could  see  the  little  puffs  of  white  smoke  which  rose 
continually  from  amongst  the  green  maze  of  fronds, 
and  hear  the  popping  of  guns  and  the  faint  shouts  and 
battle-cries.  Over  their  heads  soared  grimly  a  flight 
of  vultures  waiting  for  their  coming  repast.  As  we 
were  seen  marching  to  the  field  of  action,  guns  firing 
and  flags  flying,  Mandara's  men  pressed  on  their 
enemies  with  renewed  valour,  encouraged  by  our 
approach,  and  the  disheartened  Wa-kiboso  yielded  and 
fled  up  the  hill-side  till  they  reached  the  summit,  where 
they  turned  and  halted,  met  by  reinforcements.  The 
men  of  MoSi  were  too  exhausted  to  follow,  and  when  I 
had  arrived  on  the  scene  I  found  them  crouching  down 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  watching  their  foes.  Had  the 
Wa-kib6So  now  charged  down  the  slope  on  us,  whom 
they  greatly  outnumbered,  the  consequences  for  our 
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side  might  have  been  disastrous ;  for  Mandara's  weary 
men  began  to  waver,  and  seemed  to  think  of  going 
home  and  leaving  me  to  settle  the  conflict,  and  my  own 
men  were  not  only  worn  out  with  their  previous  night's 
walk,  but  were  further  tired  by  our  long  tramp  to  the 
field  of  battle.  We  should  therefore  have  been  imfitted 
to  withstand  the  impetuous  rush  of  two  or  three 
hundred  men.  However,  the  Wa-kib6So  were  content 
to  stand  on  the  defensive.  They  were  curious  and 
anxious  to  see  what  tactics  the  white  man  would  follow, 
with  what  new  kind  of  sorcery  he  would  war  against 
them.  The  white  man  was  proposing  meanwhile  to  a 
dissentient  group  of  followers  a  grand  charge  up  the 
hill,  which  should  carry  the  enemy's  positions,  and 
drive  them  off  in  headlong  flight.  Had  he  been  backed 
up  by  the  hundred  and  twenty-one  men  around  him, 
this  plan  would  doubtless  have  ended  in  a  signal  vic- 
tory ;  but  as  no  one  except  his  Indian  servant  acceded 
to  it,  he  felt  that  under  those  circumstances  a  grand 
charge  of  two  would  lack  sufficient  moral  effect.  During 
these  deliberations  the  sun  was  sinking  below  the 
purple  mass  of  Mount  M^ru,  and  I  resolved  to  fall  back 
on  a  rather  fantastical  method  I  had  preconceived  of 
scattering  my  enemies,  and  striking  effectual  terror 
into  their  foolish  hearts.  I  moved  my  men  on  to  the 
crown  of  a  small  hillock  which  faced  the  hill-top 
whereon  the  ranks  of  Wa-kib6§o  stood  in  savage  array. 
Before  darkness  fell  my  men  had  planted  several  stout 
poles  on  the  summit  of  our  hillock,  and  had  further 
erected  a  kind  of  rough  platform  of  boughs,  on  which 
a  few  of  the  leather  capes  of  Mandara's  men  were 
spread,  to  make  a  smooth  surface.  Then  I  called  for 
the  mysterious  case  I  had  packed  and  brought  with 
me  from  my  settlement.     Only  my  servant,  Virapan, 
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understood  the  nature  of  its  contents,  and  as  he  drew 
forth  white  tubes  and  blue  tubes,  and  queer  little  tins, 
not  only  the  men  of  Mandara  believed  that  I  was  about 
to  practise  sorcery  of  the  first  water,  but  even  my  own 
matter-of-fact  Zanzibaris  fancied  that  something  un- 
canny was  about  to  take  place.  As  for  the  Wa-kiboso 
I  was  just  near  enough  to  their  hill- top  to  catch  every 
now  and  then  the  murmurs  of  their  wonderment  at 
our  actions.  Quietly  and  expeditiously  Virapan  and 
Cephas  cut  a  few  thin  rods,  and  handed  them  to  me  to 
insert  into  the  little  extinguishers  attached  to  some  of 
the  larger  tubes,  which  were  then  hung  up  through 
staples  to  the  upright  posts.  I  laid  out  open  tins  of 
dusky  powder  on  the  platform  of  boughs,  I  lighted  in 
readiness  my  bull's-eye  lantern ;  in  short,  not  to  weary 
the  expectant  reader  longer,  I  made  all  the  necessary 
preparations  for  a  grand  display  of  fireworks.  No 
sooner  had  darkness  set  in  than  I  blazed  forth  upon  the 
.  astonished  natives  with  Bengal  lights,  red  fire,  Roman 
candles,  serpent  squibs,  and  lastly  a  magnificent  flight 
of  rockets.  The  terrified  Wa-kiboso  scarcely  waited 
to  see  the  last  of  these.  When  the  first  rocket  rose 
with  a  flaming  shower  and  a  shrieking  rush  into  the 
air,  and  then  broke  well  over  their  heads  into  a  mass 
of  blue  and  crimson  falling  meteors,  our  astounded 
foes  fled  in  dismay,  and  we  found  ourselves  alone  on 
the  field,  whence  we  journeyed  peacefully  home  by  the 
light  of  a  late  rising  moon. 

The  next  day  we  were  all  utterly  prostrate  with 
fatigue,  and  not  in  the  best  of  humours,  although 
Mandara  had  sent  us  a  fat  ox  wherewith  to  feast  and 
make  merry.  The  fact  was,  he  had  accompanied  his 
gift  with  congratulations  on  my  tour  de  force  of  the  day 
before,  and  a  cool  request  that  I  would  proceed  to 

N  2 
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follow  up  the  advantage  gained  by  an  invasion  of  tbe 
enemies'  territory,  which  I  was  to  utterly  harry  and 
devastate,  and  then  hand  over  to  Mandara's  keeping. 
In  fact  he  would  have  liked  me  to  conquer  all  the 
states  of  Caga  for  him  on  my  own  responsibility.  This 
I  peremptorily  declined  to  do.  I  explained  to  him  that 
I  had  only  joined  in  the  fight  of  the  day  before  because 
my  own  men  and  goods  had  been  threatened,  but  that 
I  had  come  to  Kilima-njaro  not  to  make  war  on  any 
one,  but  to  go  my  own  way  in  peace  and  confine 
myself  to  the  slaughter  of  the  beasts  of  the  field  if  I 
must  kill  anything.  I  also  let  him  know  with 
unusual  outspokenness  that  to  an  English  mind 
his  policy  of  continually  harrjdng  the  states  of  his 
neighbours  in  order  to  supply  the  Arab  caravans 
with  slaves,  was  excessively  distasteful,  and  one 
which  would  inevitably  lose  him  Sir  John  Kirk's 
friendship. 

This  reply  rather  took  him  by  surprise,  and  for  some 
days  there  was  a  coolness  between  us.  Then  he  sent 
for  me  and  delivered  a  long  speech,  which  was  certainly 
one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  casuistic  I  have  ever 
heard  from  the  mouth  of  an  African  slave-dealer  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  selling  men  into  slavery.  The 
gist  of  it  was  : — "  Here  are  people  who  make  war  on 
me.  I  defend  myself,  and  carry  the  war  into  their 
country,  as  we  did  the  other  day.  Very  well,  a  number 
of  prisoners  are  made.  What  would  you  have  me  do 
with  them  ?  Slaughter  them  ?  No ;  that  would  be 
displeasing  to  Erua  (God).  Return  them  to  my 
enemies  ?  Then  they  would  only  take  that  as  a  sign 
of  weakness,  and  attack  me  once  more.  Distribute 
them  among  my  own  people  on  my  own  land  ?  But 
my  subjects  would  themselves  protest,  and  say,  *If 
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strangers  are  to  occupy  the  soil,  where  is  the  room  for 
our  children  to  cultivate  ?  '  Then  what  can  I  do  but 
sell  them  to  the  Arabs  ?  "  I  answered  this  by  first 
describing  to  Mandara  (who  probably  was  unaware  of 
this  other  aspect)  what  the  Arabs  did  with  the  unhappy 
Wa-Caga  whom  they  purchased ;  how  they  made  them 
labour  in  the  sugar-plantations  on  the  coast ;  how  they 
exported  them  to  regions  across  the  sea,  the  nameless 
outrages  inflicted  on  the  youths  and  maidens,  and  as  I 
warmed  to  the  subject  his  face  grew  sombre,  and  he 
hung  his  head.  Then  I  drew  another  picture.  "  See," 
I  said,  **  how  silly  is  war ;  who  profits  but  the  Arabs  ?  ^ 
Yes,"  I  exclaimed,  getting  furious  as  I  thought  of  it, 
"  it  is  you,  you  vile  wretches,"  pointing  to  his  Swahili 
parasites  who  sat  sulkily  by,  "  who  are  the  curse  of  the 
country.  May  God  punish  you  in  this  world  and  the 
next !  I,  at  any  rate,  warn  you,  I  will  do  my  best  to 
thwart  your  dealings ;  I  will  write  to  the  Consul  on  the 
coast  and  give  your  names,  and  stop  your  slave- 
convoys.  So  you  had  better  decamp  and  try  fields 
where  no  white  man  is."  Then  I  turned  to  Mandara 
and  said,  "  Take  my  advice  for  once.  Cast  these  men 
from  your  country,  and  turn  all  your  attention  to 
legitimate  trade.  Make  your  slaves  cultivate  your 
own  plantations  instead  of  the  Arabs'.  Supply  the 
caravans  going  and  returning  to  and  from  Masai-land 
with  food.  You  know  how  gladly  they  will  pay  for  it 
in  goods  and  money  (rupees).  Thus  you  will  grow  rich 
and  still  retain  the  Consul's  friendship.  Above  all,  let 
there  be  peace  on  the  mountain.  Make  friends  with 
Ki-b6§o,  Ki-rua,  and  Maranu,  and  then  the  white  man 

^  By  Arabs  I  do  not  mean  pure-blooded  Arabs  of  Arabia,  but  the  half- 
breeds,  or  Mohammedan  mongrels,  of  the  Zanzibar  coast,  who  always 
announce  themselves  to  natives  as  "  Wa-Arabu." 
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as  your  friend  may  wander  everywhere  in  peace.'* 
When  I  had  finished,  Mandara  took  me  by  both  hands 
and  said,  "  Indeed  you  are  speaking  truth ;  I  know  it. 
Why  do  you  not  always  come  to  me  and  counsel  me  ? 
If  I  have  only  these  Swahili  people  to  advise  me, 
how  can  I  avoid  doing  wrong?"  In  this  Mandara 
was  right.  I  believe,  as  I  wrote  to  Sir  John  Kirk  at 
the  time,  that  I  might  have  acquired  a  very  powerful 
and  useful  influence  over  Mandara's  mind  had  I  made 
the  endeavour.  It  was  such  an  advantage  being  able 
to  talk  with  him  direct,  and  dispense  with  the  nullify- 
ing influence  of  an  interpreter.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  was  not  my  mission  to  meddle  with  the  politics  of 
Kilima-njaro ;  I  had  been  sent  there  to  superintend 
the  collecting  of  scientific  information  and  the  necessary 
material  for  investigating  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
snow-mountain,  and  not  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the 
suffering  inhabitants.  Only  so  far  as  they  hindered  or 
otherwise  affected  my  proper  work  could  I  exert  any 
influence  over  local  chieftains.  My  employers  had  not 
placed  funds  at  my  disposal  to  suppress  slave-trading, 
or  weld  the  states  of  Kilima-njaro  into  a  confederation 
against  the  Swahili  traffickers  in  human  flesh.  I  had, 
as  it  was,  quite  sufficient  difficulty  in  doing  any 
natural  history  collecting  at  all,  for  I  had  found  my 
two  coUecters  very  idle  and  inefficient,  and  the  entire 
work,  even  in  its  most  menial  details,  was  soon  to  be 
thrown  on  my  hands  without  any  outside  help ;  con- 
sequently I  was  disinclined  to  waste  many  hours  of 
daylight  in  conversation  with  the  chief  of  Mo§i, 
interesting  as  he  was  to  talk  to.  I  therefore  neglected 
to  follow  up  the  decided  advantage  I  had  gained  over 
Mandara's  conscience,  and  employed  the  few  peaceful 
days  which  followed  the  warlike  movements  I  have 
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just  described  exclusively  in  skinning  birds  aad  drying 
plants.  Unfortunately,  while  thus  engaged  the  Swahili 
courtiers,  who  now  hated  me  virulently,  made  every 
effort  to  regain  their  baneful  influence  over  Mandara's 
vacillating  mind. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


AN   ANXIOUS   PERIOD. 


Believing  myself  to  be  secure  for  the  present  in 
Mandara's  friendship,  I  resolved  without  further  delay 
to  send  eighteen  of  my  thirty  Zanzibaris  to  Sir  John 
Kirk  at  Zanzibar,  whither  they  could  carry  my  first 
collections  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Kilima-njaro,  and 
my  despatches  laying  before  him  the  then  existing 
state  of  affairs.  Moreover,  inasmuch  as  I  found  my 
paucity  of  men  a  great  obstacle  in  pursuing  my  inves- 
tigations and  an  altogether  false  economy,  I  desired 
Kiongwe,  my  head-man,  who  went  in  charge  of  this 
caravan,  to  recruit  for  me  thirty  or  forty  stout  fellows 
in  Zanzibar  and  bring  them  back  with  him,  together 
with  a  further  supply  of  necessary  goods. 

Eighteen  was  a  small  number  of  men  to  send  along 
the  Pangani  route  to  Zanzibar,  but  fortunately,  just  as 
they  were  setting  out  on  the  journey,  Thomson's  friend, 
Jumba  Kimemeta,  arrived  at  Mandara's  (I  am  sorry  to 
say  to  purchase  slaves  ^),  and  offered  to  escort  them  all 
the  way  to  the  town  of  Pangani.  I  gladly  accepted, 
but  as  the  men  were  ready  I  did  not  like  to  keep  them 
hanging  about  idle  in  my  settlement,  so  I  sent  them  on 
by  themselves   to   Taveita   to  join  Kimemeta  there. 

*   He  was,  however,  a  good  fellow  and  a  good  friend  to  me,  and 
only  acted  after  his  own  lights. 
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Most  fortunate  was  it  that  I  did  so.  Jumba  Kimemeta 
started  from  Mosi  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  with  the 
slaves  purchased  from  Mandara.  The  Masai,  knowing 
this,  lay  in  wait  for  him,  attacked  his  caravan,  routed 
it,  and  Jumba  only  escaped  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth, 
losing  slaves,  oxen,  and  goods.  Had  my  men  been 
with  him,  they  would  certainly  have  abandoned  the 
collections,  and  then  nobody  in  England  would  have 
believed  me  when  I  explained  their  loss. 

Kiongwe  was  supposed  to  occupy  a  fortnight  in 
journeying  to  the  coast,  the  same  time  in  returning, 
while  his  work  in  Zanzibar  would  hardly  oblige  him 
to  remain  ther^  longer  than  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  con- 
sequently  in  six  weeks  at  the  most  I  might  expect 
his  arrival  in  Mosi  with  the  reinforcement  of  men  and 
goods. 

Nevertheless  it  was  with  some  presentiment  of 
coming  difficulties  that  I  bade  him  farewell  on  the 
morning  of  July  11th,  and  watched  his  little  band 
slowly  wending  their  way  out  of  my  sight  into  the 
distant  plain.  Yet  he  must  be  sent  some  time  or 
other,  and  the  present  moment  seemed  the  most  pro- 
pitious. 

After  he  had  gone  and  my  band  of  men  was  reduced 
to  twelve,  including  all  hands,  trouble  was  not  long  in 
coming.  My  chief  collector,  Mabruki,  had  begun  to 
grow  very  exacting.  He  received  nearly  double  the 
wages  of  my  invaluable  Indian  servant  and  considerably 
more  than  the  other  Swahili  porters.  His  food  allow- 
ance was  also  specially  increased,  and  he  might  have 
had  anything  in  reason  for  the  asking :  not  that  he 
was  a  good  collector — far  from  it — but  then  he  was 
better  than  nobody  and,  moreover,  was  a  very  fair  shot 
with  the  rifle.     He  enjoyed,  indeed,  sallying  out  into 
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the  lower  country  oear  the  base  of  the  mountain  and 
stalking  antelopes,  but  this  was  not  what  I  wanted 
him  to  do;  I  preferred  that  he  should  go  up  the 
mountain  and  collect  there.  He  soon  began  to  grow 
dissatisfied  and  became  a  continual  grumbler.  When 
Kiongwe  was  preparing  to  go  to  the  coast  he  asked 
leave  to  accompany  him,  pleading  business  of  his  own 
to  settle,  I  thought  this  utterly  unreasonable,  and 
knew  the  excuse  of  private  business  was  only  meant  to 
cover  some  other  purpose.  At  any  rate,  I  reminded 
him  of  his  contract  and  held  him  to  it.  This  only  in- 
creased his  sulkiness,  and  he  began  to  listen  to  the 
suggestions  of  Mandara's  Swahilis,  who  were  trying 
actively  to  ruin  mo  by  causing  the  desertion  of  my  men. 
They  persuaded  Mabruki  that  if  he  left  me  and  entered 
Mandara's  service,  he  might  become  a  great  man. 
They  pointed  out  how  lucrative  the  slave-trading 
business  was,  and  how  Mandara  needed  a  man  like 
him  to  transact  his  business  on  the  coast.  Mabruki 
was  won  over  and  only  sought  an  excuse  for  breaking 
with  me.  It  was  not  long  in  coming.  I  found  him 
one  morning  returning  from  Mandai*a's  town,  when  I 
had  sent  him  to  a  particular  valley  to  collect.  He  had 
not  a  bird  or  a  flower  to  offer  as  an  excuse.  Nor  did 
he  try  to  excuse  himself.  When  I  began  to  scold  him, 
he  said  quietly,  "  That  is  enough ;  I  don't  care  for 
this  work,  I  have  found  something  better  to  do :  give 
me  my  food  allowance  and  let  me  return  to  the  coast." 
Like  a  simpleton,  I  believed  he  intended  to  join 
Kiongwe,  who  had  not  long  started,  so  I  gave  him  goods 
to  buy  food  for  a  fortnight,  lent  him  a  gun  and  ammu- 
nition,  paid  him  the  balance  of  his  wages  and  let  him 
go.  The  other  collector,  Athmani,  who  was  his  slave, 
accompanied  him.     Having  got  out  of  me  all  he  could. 
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he  then  turned  his  steps,  not  coastwards,  but  to 
Mandara's  court.  Here  the  Swahilis  at  once  led  him 
to  the  chief  and  said  '*  Now,  you  wouldn't  believe  us 
when  we  told  you  this  white  man  was  bad ;  listen  then 
to  what  his  own  servants  say."  Accordingly  Mabruki 
and  Athmani  sat  down  and  told  Mandara— not  a  string 
of  falsehoods — but  a  number  of  inconvenient  truths  so 
coloured  with  malicious  interpretation  as  to  be  in 
Mandara's  eyes  the  most  damning  of  accusations. 
They  revealed  to  him  that  I  had  a  beautiful  elephant- 
gun  (which  had  certainly  been  kept  from  Mandara's 
covetous  gaze),  and  detailed,  in  fact,  the  entire  contents 
of  my  armoury — so  many  sporting  guns,  so  many 
Sniders,  cases  of  cartridges,  kegs  of  powder,  bags  of 
shot.  They  did  not  explain  that  these  were  brought 
with  a  view  to  the  slaughter  of  birds  and  beasts  and 
for  purposes  of  just  defence,  but  hinted  that  these 
weapons  were  intended  to  overawe  the  chief  of  MoSi 
and  take  possession  of  his  country.  "  Well,  but,"  inter- 
posed Mandara,*  "  how  could  he  do  that  when  I  have 
1000  soldiers  and  he  only  ten  ?  "  "  Don't  you  under- 
stand ?  "  the  traitors  replied ;  "he  has  sent  Kiongwe  to 
Zanzibar  to  bring  back  many  soldiers — "  "  Forty," 
interposed  Mandara.  "  Ah,  he  says  forty  to  you,  but 
how  do  you  know  what  he  may  not  have  written  in  the 
letters  ?  No,  now  is  the  time  to  crush  him,  before  his 
reinforcements  come."  "  But  the  Baloza,  what  will 
he  say  ?"  "  How  do  you  know  whether  the  Baloza  really 
sent  him  ?  "  **  Why,  he  brought  letters—"  "  Yes,  and 
read  them  himself — none  of  your  men  can  read." 
Mandara  here  produced  the  two  epistles,  and  remarked 
that  the  seal  of  the  Consulate   was  on   them.     This 

*  It  was  from  him  that  I  afterwards  heard  an  account  of  this 
conversation. 
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rather  baffled  Mabruki,  but  Athmani  took  another  tone. 
**  What  does  it  matter  if  you  do  take  away  all  his  goods 
— he  has  broken  faith  with  you,  he  has  concealed  from 
you  many  of  his  possessions."  '*  Well,  but  if  he  fights  for 
them  and  is  killed,  what  will  the  Baloza  say  then,  when 
he  sends  to  ask  for  his  news  ?  "  "  Why,  you  will  just 
answer  that  he  has  gone  away  to  the  Masai  country 
and  you  know  no  more  of  him.  Who  can  contradict 
you  ?  "  "  And  the  AruSa-rusa  (fireworks)  ?  "  "  All 
harmless,  children's  playthings." 

Poor  Mandara  was  racked  with  indecision.  On  the 
one  hand  the  Swahili  courtiers  had  been  poisoning  his 
mind  for  days  past  by  representing  that  my  views  as 
to  slavery  and  my  displays  of  fireworks  and  other  potent 
magic  had  powerfully  impressed  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mon people  and  had  seriously  impaired  Mandara's 
authority ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  remnant  of  the  friendly 
feeling  I  had  once  inspired  still  lingered  in  his  mind. 
He  coveted  my  goods  with  all  the  intensity  of  his 
savage  desires — think  what  the  possession  of  an  elephant- 
gun  would  do  to  raise  his  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the 
neighbouring  chief s  ! — and  the  European  bed,  so  smart 
and  clean — and  the  silver  forks  and  spoons — but  no  ! 
I  was  his  guest,  I  was  the  sacred  "  mgeni,"  the  stranger- 
friend  from  whom  nothing  must  be  taken  by  force,  or 
God  would  be  enraged.  Still,  why  did  I  keep  so  many 
guns  and  so  much  ammunition?  Was  it  for  peaceful 
ends,  or  was  the  plea  of  sport  a  hollow  pretext  ?  Was 
this  white  man  black  at  heart  after  all  ?  Did  he  really 
intend  to  send  for  soldiers  to  Zanzibar  that  he  might 
seize  the  land  and  be  master  of  it.  Clearly  it  were 
better  to  get  rid  of  him  quietly  while  he  was  weak  and 
without  supporters.  No  wrong  should  be  done,  but 
the  white  man  must  go. 
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Accordingly,  his  deliberations  not  having  been 
sweetened  by  the  frequent  cups  of  tembo  thrust  on 
him  by  his  insidious  courtiers,  he  dictated  a  pre- 
remptory  message  to  me,  which  one  of  his  soldiers  was 
sent  to  deliver. 

I  was  sitting,  working  tranquilly,  in  my  little  house 
that  afternoon,  when  the  messenger  of  evil  arrived. 
I  had  been  going  through  some  of  Mabruki's  recent 
work,  and  derived  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  finding 
it  so  bad  as  to  be  useless.  I  reflected  pleasantly  that, 
though  I  should  have  henceforth  the  sole  charge  of 
collecting,  at  least  I  should  save  some  forty  rupees  a 
month,  and  do  the  work  better  myself.  Just  then  I 
looked  up,  and  saw  Mandara's  man.  "  What  does  he 
want,  Abdallah  ?  "  I  asked  my  servitor  who  ushered 
him  in.  "Oh,  very  bad  news,"  he  replied  in  a  low 
tone,  and  then  proceeded  to  interpret  the  message,  for 
my  men  had  made  greater  progress  in  Ki-6aga  than  I 
at  that  time. 

"  Mandara  sends  to  the  white  man,  who  calls  him- 
self Child  of  the  Baloza,  and  says,  *  Now  I  know  your 
heart  is  black,  and  you  have  deceived  me.  You  have 
shown  me  only  a  part  of  your  possessions,  and  you 
kept  concealed  from  me  many  guns,  and  powder,  and 
engines  of  war  {mUtamho).  This  you  did  that  you 
might  take  my  country  by  surprise  and  kill  me,  and 
make  yourself  chief  in  my  stead.  And  they  tell  me 
you  have  sent  to  Unguja  (Zanzibar),  nofc  for  forty  men, 
but  for  an  army.  Now,  therefore,  I  say  to  you,  you 
are  a  guest  and  I  may  not  take  anything  from  you  by 
force ;  but  give  me  all  your  guns,  and  the  big  one  for 
elephants,  all  your  powder,  and  all  your  bullets,  and 
I  will  buy  them  at  a  fair  price.  Then  I  shall  know,  if 
this  is  done,  that  you  do  not  wish  to  fight  me,  and 
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you  may  remain.  But  if  not,  then  I  say,  pack  up  all 
your  goods  and  go,  for  I  know  you  are  my  enemy.'  '^ 
This  curious  message  was  written  down  by  Abdallah  in 
Swahili,  in  order  that  I  might  confront  Mandara  with 
Jiis  own  words,  and  ask  if  he  acknowledged  them.  In 
the  meantime  I  dismissed  the  soldier,  saying  I  would 
reply  later  on.  Then,  side  by  side  with  the  message 
of  Mandara's,  I  wrote  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  the 
"  Sultan"  of  Mo§i  was  deceived  by  bad  and  designing 
men,  that  time  would  right  me  in  his  opinion,  and 
that  meanwhile  I  would  neither  sell  him  a  gun  nor  an 
ounce  of  powder,  nor  would  I  leave  his  country  until 
Kiongwe  should  return.  (How,  indeed,  could  I  do  so, 
when  I  had  ten  porters  and  fifty-eight  loads  ?)  In 
the  evening,  Virapan,  Cephas,  and  Abdallah  repaired 
to  Mandara's  court  to  communicate  this  reply.  As 
usual  he  had  begun  to  vacillate,  and  now  let  himself 
be  convinced  that  I  had  no  sinister  intentions  affecting 
his  rule,  but  complained  that  the  real  fault  he  found 
with  me  was  my  mean  disposition.  He  took  Cephas 
to  his  stronghold,  and  showed  him  the  clothes,  guns, 
pistols,  and  patent  medicines  he  had  received  from 
Thomson ;  even  curious  relics — the  gifts  that  Baron 
Von  der  Decken  had  made  to  Mandara's  mother,  and 
the  articles  which  had  been  wrung  from  poor  Charles 
New.  **  Now,"  he  said,  "  what  has  your  white  man 
given  me  to  compare  with  these  ?  Fine  words,  good 
advice  (saun),  tales  about  hens  laying  golden  eggs.  I 
don't  want  always  talk  and  nothing  else ;  I  want  him 
to  show  his  friendship  by  gifts,  as  a  white  man  should. 
And  as  he  is  so  fond  of  fables  {hadi^i)^  remind  him  of 
the  one  I  told  him  when  he  first  came  here — say  to 
him,  *  the  tree  is  now  well-rooted  and  mature,  and  if 
it  does  not  soon  begin  to  bear  fruit,  I  shall  cut  it 
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down.' "  There  was  some  amount  of  truth  in  Man- 
dara's  complaints.  From  his  point  of  view  I  had  not 
been  generous,  I  had  paid  scrupulously  for  every- 
thing, I  had  always  sent  Mandara  the  equivalent  of 
his  presents  of  cattle  or  sheep  in  vanous  trade  goods, 
or  bright,  shining,  silver  rupees.  I  had  supplied  him  with 
many  useful  European  seeds,  and  had  frittered  away 
nearly  all  my  stock  of  medicines  on  his  soldiers 
and  wives,  and  on  arriving  I  had  given  him  the 
articles  mentioned  in  Chapter  V. ;  but  I  could  not 
lavish  cloth  and  beads  on  him  continually,  as  I  had 
only  enough  to  last  me  till  Kiongwe's  return,  and 
must  pay  for  my  daily  food  in  these  commodities ;  and 
I  would  not  supply  him  with  guns  and  powder,  now 
that  I  knew  the  use  to  which  he  put  them,  viz.  to 
procure  the  Arabs  slaves.  However,  although  he  had 
no  claim  on  my  generosity,  I  thought  it  well  spent  if 
a  little  money  would  secure  his  friendship,  so  I  offered 
to  pay  IZ.  a  month  (an  immense  sum  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  especially  when  it  is  represented  by  twelve 
rupees)  in  the  form  of  rent,  for  the  land  which  he 
had  given  me  as  a  plantation.  At  first  he  was  beside 
himself  with  joy  when  I  conveyed  this  proposal  to  him 
in  person,  and  patted  my  back  with  affection  ;  but  no 
sooner  had  I  left  him,  rejoiced  at  his  change  of 
manner,  than  Mabruki  entered  on  the  scene,  sneered 
at  the  chiefs  delight,  and  said  the  white  man  had 
bags  upon  bags  of  rupees — he  had  seen  them — and 
that  it  was  as  easy  for  him  to  pay  100  monthly 
as  12. 

Mandara  therefore  sent  word  to  me  that  he  had 
consulted  with  his  advisers,  and  that  he  thought  100 
rupees  a  month  a  reasonable  rent  for  the  plantation 
(this   plantation,  be  it  noted,  was  a   piece  of  wild, 
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uncultivated  land  given  to  me  by  Mandara  on  my 
arrival).  To  this  preposterous  demand  I  returned  the 
curt  reply  that  he  was  talking  nonsense  {xipumhafu)^ 
and  the  matter  dropped  for  a  time.  However,  shortly 
afterwards  when  I  was  out  botanizing,  a  soldier  of 
Mandara' s  came  up  and  told  me  civilly  but  firmly, 
that  I  was  not  to  pick  any  flowers.  I  asked  him  what 
he  meant,  and  he  said  those  were  the  "  Mange's  " 
orders  (Mange  is  the  title  given  to  Mandara),  that  I 
was  to  be  followed  wherever  I  went,  and  prevented 
from  collecting  plants.  I  packed  up  the  specimens  I 
had  gathered  and  returned  home,  meaning  to  ask 
Mandara  what  this  meant.  On  my  way  I  shot  a  little 
bird.  The  soldier  at  once  ran  forward,  picked  it  up, 
and  took  it,  saying,  "  This  is  the  Mange's."  I  went 
to  Mandara' s  town,  and  desired  to  know  what  this 
hindrance  meant.  He  declined  to  see  me,  saying  his 
heart  was  bitter  that  day,  but  sent  word  to  this  effect 
— "All  this  land  is  mine,  therefore  all  the  flowers, 
birds,  butterflies,  everything  on  it  are  mine  also.  If 
you  can't  afford  the  rent  I  ask,  never  mind,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say ;  but  don't  rob  me  of  my  property. 
If  you  want  flowers,  birds,  or  beasts,  my  slaves  shall 
collect  them  and  sell  them  to  you  at  a  fair  price ;  but 
if  you  go  and  take  any  more  without  my  leave,  I  will 
seize  your  goods."  Here  was  a  nice  dilemma  I  I 
could  not  collect  on  Mandara's  territory  without  paying 
an  enormous  tax,  and  I  could  not  collect  outside  it 
without  risking  death  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
This  was  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  specimens  which 
would  hardly  have  occurred  to  the  consideration  of 
the  scientific  societies  who  sent  me  out  to  Kilima- 
njaro. Having  provided  the  funds,  there  seemed 
nothing  simpler  than  to   despatch   some  one  to  the 
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mountain  to  collect,  and  here  I  was,  settled  on  Kilima- 
njaro, and  yet  imable  to  touch  a  plant  or  an  insect  of 
those  interesting  regions  around  me — at  least  unable 
in  theory,  and  much  thwarted  in  the  practice,  although 
1  still  went  stealthily  to  collect. 

One  day  soon  after  this  fresh  aggravation,  Mandara 
(in  whose  utmost  naughtiness  there  was  always  a 
spice  of  fun)  sent  me  a  dirty  old  basket  full  of  vege- 
table refuse,  with  a  message  to  the  effect  that  I  might 
add  this  to  my  collections  on  the  payment  of  a  few 
ells  of  cloth.  I  kicked  the  basket  from  one  end  of 
the  settlement  to  the  other,  and  said,  "  that  was  the 
only  answer,"  at  which  rash  act  my  men  were  appalled, 
but  when  Mandara  heard  of  it,  he  gave  a  hearty  laugh. 
However,  matters  did  not  improve.  Failing  to  extort 
anything  from  me  by  force,  Mandara  tried  starvation 
and  ordered  all  his  people  to  abstain  from  selling  me 
any  article  of  food.  One  or  two  men  who  were 
detected  smuggling  food  into  my  settlement  at  night 
were  sold  as  slaves.  Another  man  who  was  heard  to 
call  me  "  Mang^  Muzungu,'*  "  White  Chief,*'  was 
severely  beaten  as  conferring  on  me  a  title  equal  to 
Mandara's.  Nevertheless,  I  offered  no  sign  of  yield- 
ing, for  I  knew  that  would  be  fatal — it  would  mean 
that  little  by  little  everything  would  be  taken  from 
me,  and  I  should  be  left  to  return  as  New  did, 
under  similar  circumstances,  broken-hearted  with  the 
thought  of  failure.  Accordingly,  though  my  milk- 
man pohtely  intimated  he  would  be  unable  to  continue 
sending  his  daily  supply,  and  though  children  left  off 
coming  to  me  with  blackberries,  and  the  women 
ceased  to  bring  me  ripe  bananas,  I  cheerfully  dis- 
pensed with  butter,  cream,  fruit  puddings,  and 
banana  fritters,  and  when  Mandara,  curious  as  to  my 

0 
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state  of  mind,  set  spies  to  sound  me,  I  expressed 
myself  perfectly  happy  and  self-contained.  Indeed, 
thanks  to  a  little  foresight,  I  had  so  developed  my 
plantations  and  my  live-stock  that  I  produced  enough 
to  sustain  us  on  the  premises.  But  at  heart  I  was 
miserable.  The  feeling  of  utter  impotence  and  of 
letting  day  by  day  slip  by  without  anything  accom- 
plished towards  the  fulfilment  of  my  mission,  nearly 
made  me  ill,  and  if  the  climate  had  not  been  such  a 
peculiarly  fine  one,  I  should  have  worried  myself  into 
a  fever.  What  I  felt  most  cruelly  was  the  complete 
want  of  a  sympathizer,  of  any  one  to  whom  I  might 
unbend.  All  through  my  difficulties  I  had  to  assume 
a  nonchalant  air  and  light-hearted  manner  I  was  far 
from  feeling,  in  order  that  my  men  should  not  be 
unduly  alarmed  at  Mandara's  threats.  In  the  last 
days  of  July,  matters  began  to  come  to  a  crisis. 
Mandara  had  sent  to  me  to  say  he  was  about  to  make 
war  again  on  Kiboso,  and  desired  me  to  furnish  him 
with  ten  men,  well  armed,  and  several  kegs  of  powder. 
I  answered  that  my  men  had  other  work  to  do,  that 
Mandara's  quarrels  were  his  own  business,  and,  that  I 
had  no  powder  to  give  or  sell.  No  immediate  notice 
was  taken  of  this  refusal,  but  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
it  was  brought  to  my  tyrant's  knowledge,  first,  that  I 
was  secretly  purchasing  stores  of  food,  and  secondly, 
that  I  had  been  seen  catching  butterflies  and  gather- 
ing plants  in  contravention  of  his  orders.  Accordingly 
he  resolved  on  a  decided  stroke  to  crush  my  resist- 
ance and  frighten  me  into  compliance  with  his 
requests. 

One  morning,  the  30th  of  July,^  I  was  sitting  at 
work  in  my  house,  when  a  naked  gentleman,  with  a 
broad-bladed  shining  spear  and  a  monkey-skin  head- 
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dress,  strutted  into  our  settlement  with  an  easy  non- 
chalance of  manner  which  made  an  evident  impres- 
sion on  the  Zan> 

to  oppose  his  pasi-  / m 

sage  into  my  pri-  {^ 

but  allowed  him  JT  *'^^ki£^ 

to  enter  unchaU  ffl  /BsB^ 

his  spear  into  the  /'     ^itfS^^^^^v 

emphasis       that    \  /  ^mf    K  i^^L  ,^^ 

and  stand  at  ease    '^      /v'/JMii'     BH        m^m  ^ 
in  a  conqueror's   ,'^;;^   ff^^Mwrn  El        v^'S'  JH 

Mytemperhad    '"(m^^^^C*^^^^  K     W^ 

fied  that   morn-    ^^^HHShn^^^f^  ~  ~  Ir  ^^^^^ 

lost  our  favourite  ^^  'v^  ^'■(Bir 

milch  goat  in  the  I'ig-  44.— a  Sotdier  of  AUndara's. 

night,  cajried  off 

by  hyenas;  and  I  bad  suddenly  learned  that  the 
natives  refused  to  sell  milk,  fowls,  or  other  pro- 
visions, in  obedience  to  secret  orders  from  their 
chief.  Also — for  misfortunes  never  come  singly — my 
servant  had  fallen  sick,  and  my  cook  had  cut  off  bis 
finger  chopping  wood.  So  when  I  looked  up  from  my 
work,  skinning  birds,  that  lent  themselves  badly  to 
my  taxidermist  skill,  and  saw  the  swarthy  figure 
planted  in  front  of  my  house,  I  wrathfully  cried  out  to 
0  2 
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my  attendants,  "  Wliat  does  this  man  want  here,  and 
why  do  you  let  him  in  without  telling  me  ?*'  Abdallah 
came  forward,  and  mildly  questioned  the  Caga  warrior 
as  to  his  purpose.  "  Words  from  Mandara,"  he  laconi- 
cally  replied,  and  then,  the  interpreter  being  summoned, 
proceeded  to  detail  the  ultimatum  of  the  chief — so 
many  guns,  barrels  of  powder,  bags  of  shot,  tables, 
chairs,  cups  and  saucers,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  to 
be  handed  over  at  once,  together  with  the  greater  part 
of  my  trade  goods,  or — and  then  followed  Mandara's 
terrible  threats  of  slaughter  and  rapine.  The  purport 
of  this  speech  I  somewhat  understood  from  the  occa- 
sional words  and  phrases  of  Ki-6aga  that  were  familiar 
to  me,  and  any  doubt  as  to  the  import  of  the  threats 
which  closed  the  message  was  set  aside  by  the  man's 
expressive  gesture.  When  he  came  to  talk  of  killing, 
he  drew  the  edge  of  his  dexter  finger  across  his 
throat,  severing  in  fancy  his  jugular  vein.  At  the  close 
of  his  speech  the  Zanzibari  interpreter  repeated  all 
that  had  been  said,  striving  to  exaggerate  as  much 
as  possible  the  gruesome  nature  of  the  threats 
and  the  advisabiUty  of  conceding  everything  asked 
for.  But  I  had  long  since  decided  that  to  yield  to 
the  "  Sultan's*'  demands  would  entail  the  loss  of  all 
means  of  defence,  of  livelihood,  and  would  be  the  ruin 
of  the  expedition.  Even  if  I  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  coast,  it  would  mean  that  I  had  failed  in  my 
attempt,  and  all  this  would  be  far  worse  than  the  risk 
of  assassination  at  Mandara's  hands,  for  I  knew  his 
moods  varied  with  his  potations.  So,  affecting  a  calm 
manner  which  I  did  not  feel,  I  refused  Mandara's  de- 
mands in  toto,  "  Hatta  sindano  "  (**Not  even  a  needle"), 
I  added,  taking  one  from  my  coat  lappet  and  showing 
it.     This  reply  having  been  explained  to  the  envoy,  he 
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withdrew  stolidly  to  repeat  it  to  his  master,  and  I 
was  left  alone  with  my  men  to  discuss  the  further 
proceedings  to  be  taken.  Of  course  only  the  leading 
men  of  the  caravan  were  consulted ;  the  rank  and  file 
were  supposed  to  be  left  in  ignorance  of  our  danger, 
lest  panic  should  seize  them.  They  knew  well  enough, 
however,  having  questioned  the  Caga  soldier,  and  now 
sat  in  a  melancholy  group  discussing  the  probability 
of  having  their  throats  cut,  and  rueing  openly  the  day 
that  their  ill  fortune  brought  them  to  such  a  country. 
However,  I  had  finished  my  confabulations,  and  there- 
fore ordered  the  men  to  be  about  their  work  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  or  was  going  to  happen.  One 
man  was  told  to  go  and  get  firewood.  He  took  an  axe, 
and  reluctantly  left  the  timorous  group  of  gossipers, 
but  behold !  he  had  scarcely  got  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  cleared  ground  of  the  settlement,  when  we 
saw  him  turning  about  and  hastily  retracing  his  steps, 
while  from  the  brushwood  and  fern  rose  the  glinting 
spears  and  white  head-dresses  of  Mandara's  soldiers. 
It  was  then,  on  going  to  investigate,  that  I  found  we 
were  regularly  invested  by  an  irregular  ring  of  armed 
warriors,  who  were  squatted  in  the  grass  and  fern, 
without,  however,  any  attempt  at  concealment.  They 
had  formed  a  cordon  which  they  intimated  must  not 
be  broken  until  the  demands  of  the  "  Mange  "  were 
satisfied.  Though  firm  in  their  language  they  were 
not  uncivil,  and  were  evidently  only  performing  their 
duty.  They  were  even  respectful  to  me  personally, 
evidently  assuming  that  a  quarrel  between  the  white 
man  and  their  chief  was  not  their  affair.  We  learned 
from  them  that  Mandara  meant  to  try  and  starve 
us  into  submission,  that  he  intended  to  place  these 
soldiers  here    to   cut   us   off*  from   all  further  food 
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supplies.  I  laughed  at  this.  ''  What !  "  I  asked,  "  does 
Mandara  know  I  have  eighty  fowls,  a  cow,  a  calf, 
four  goats,  and  two  sheep,  beside  a  store-house 
crammed  with  grain  and  a  garden  full  of  vegetables  ? 
Say,  how  long  can  we  not  live  on  those  supplies,  and 
does  your  chief  intend  to  keep  you  here  for  months  ?*' 
They  only  shrugged  their  shoulders  indifferently. 
"  Theirs  not  to  reason  why.  Theirs  but  to  do  or  die." 
One  man,  however,  suggested  that  perhaps  if  my  water 
supply  were  cut  off  at  the  river-head  I  might  not  feel 
so  comfortable.  I  then  asked  what  the  other  Caga 
people  would  say,  whom  my  little  canal  also  supplied 
with  water  ?  Meanwhile  my  message,  with  its  decided 
refusal,  had  reached  Mandara,  and  we  could  from  our 
height  conjecture  somewhat  the  effect  produced.  How 
anxiously  our  gaze  wandered  over  the  intervening 
valley,  and  rested  on  the  little  cluster  of  yellow  beehive 
huts  which  masks  Mandara's  capital !  We  had  seen 
the  messenger  enter  the  town,  and  after  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  interval  he  emerged  alone,  and 
once  more  took  the  winding  hill-path  to  our  settle- 
ment. I  was  affecting  to  continue  my  work  in  my 
hut,  for  it  would  not  do  to  let  either  my  own  men  or 
the  natives  perceive  that  I  was  alarmed  at  the  critical 
state  of  affairs,  but  as  I  stooped  over  my  bird-skins 
again  I  heard  the  clang  of  a  spear-shaft  striking  the 
hard  ground,  and  again  Mandara's  emissary  stood 
before  me. 

"  The  Mange  wants  to  see  two  of  your  men,"  he  said. 

"  I  will  go  myself,"  I  replied,  getting  my  hat  and 
stick. 

"  No,*'  answered  the  envoy,  "  Mandara  does  not  want 
to  see  the  white  man.  His  heart  is  bitter.  Send  two 
of  your  servants." 
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After  considerable  parleying,  for  my  men  naturally 
felt  that  it  -was  like  entering  the  lion's  den,  Abdallah 
and  another  Zanzibari  volunteered  to  go  on  this  dan- 
gerous errand.  Accordingly  they  set  out,  secretly 
armed  with  revolvers,  and  accompanied  the  soldier  to 
Mandara's  town.  Following  their  progress  with  my 
opera-glass,  I  saw  them  enter  the  native  compound,  and 
then  ensued  an  anxious  wait  before  they  re-issued  and 
made  their  way  alone  back  to  Kitimbiriu.  When  they 
entered  the  settlement  I  saw  bad  news  painted  on  their 
lineaments,  so  I  hurried  them  into  my  house  before  they 
could  communicate  it  to  my  quaking  men.  When  they 
were  seated  in  the  doorway  of  my  dwelhng,  their  dark 
bodies  like  silhouettes  against  the  flaming  evening 
sky,  they  unfolded  their  ominous  tale. 

When  they  had  reached  Mandara's  place,  it  seemed, 
they  found  him  seated  among  his  councillors  and  cap- 
tains in  a  quivering  rage.  His  one  eye  gleamed  with 
anger,  and  his  whole  frame  trembled  with  convulsive 
wrath.  Speaking  slowly  and  distinctly,  evidently 
trying  to  keep  control  over  himself,  he  told  them  that 
there  was  but  one  ruler  in  the  country,  and  that  one 
he.  It  suflBced  for  him  to  send  an  order  to  the  white 
man  and  it  must  be  instantly  obeyed,  or  the  throat  of 
every  man  in  the  settlement  should  be  cut.  "  What," 
he  exclaimed,  "  do  I  care  for  his  Consul  or  his  Queeny  ? 
Have  I  not  a  thousand  soldiers  ?  Go  and  tell  him  I  " 
The  men  crept  away  from  the  precincts  of  the  irate 
monarch  thoroughly  cowed,  but  they  were  not  gone 
far  before  he  sent  to  recall  them.  On  again  entering 
his  presence,  Mandara  assailed  them  with  imprecations 
and  horrible  threats,  and  dismissed  them  a  second 
time,  summoned  them  back  again,  hurled  at  them 
hoarsely  more    vituperation,    and   finally  bade   them 
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hurry  to  my  presence  and  inform  me  what  they  had 
heard. 

This  they  were  in  no  way  loth  to  do,  fearing,  indeed, 
for  their  lives  in  this  assemblage  of  warriors  armed 
to  the  teeth,  whom  a  word  from  their  chief  would  pre- 
cipitate on  any  victim  of  his  wrath.  I  suspected,  even 
when  I  heard  their  terrified  account,  that  this  scene 
was  a  good  bit  of  clever  acting  on  Mandiara's  part, 
meant  to  have  its  due  effect  on  me  by  the  panic  it 
should  produce  among  my  men. 

At  any  rate,  as  we  sat  in  the  gloom  of  the  early 
night  still  discussing  our  situation,  my  dinner  un- 
touched on  the  table,  and,  to  judge  from  the  gleam  of 
their  watch-fires  in  the  bush,  the  soldiers  of  Mandara 
still  encircling  us,  the  prospect  seemed  a  sufficiently 
sombre  one.  Nor  did  the  night  bring  a  temporary 
truce  to  my  anxieties.  I  found  it  difficult  to  compose 
myself  to  sleep,  for  my  brain  was  continually  forming 
projects  for  escaping  secretly  from  Mandara's  country, 
and  yet  carrying  away  somehow  my  fifty-eight  loads 
of  goods;  a  well-nigh  impossible  feat  to  accomplish 
with  ten  men.  Every  sudden  noise  from  the  bush, 
the  anxious  whispers  from  my  watching  men,  the  dis- 
tant blowing  of  a  horn,  or  firing  of  a  gun  made  me 
start  from  bed  wide-awake  and  expecting  a  midnight 
attack  from  the  savages.  And  when  towards  dawn  I 
found  a  short  forgetfulness  in  fitful  dozing,  it  was  but 
to  awake  on  a  morrow  of  similar  anxietv. 

However,  the  tension  was  fortunately  relieved  by  an 
unexpected  and  unintentional  ally.  The  Wa-kib6so, 
whom  Mandara  had  been  recently  raiding,  had  routed 
his  armies  with  considerable  slaughter — he  confessed 
to  the  loss  of  100  men,  about  ten  per  cent,  of  his 
entire  force — and  had  further  sent  a  bombastic  mes- 
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sage  to  the  effect  that  they  were  about  to  arrive  in 
MoSi,  with  the  intention  of  burning,  harrying,  robbing, 
slaying  everything  in  their  way.  Mandara  therefore 
desired  in  such  contingency  the  moral  support  of  the 
white  man's  friendship  and  co-operation.  All  the 
soldiers  were  naturally  withdrawn  from  the  blockade 
of  my  settlement,  I  was  once  more  at  liberty  to  go 
forth  and  botanize,  and  no  restrictions  were  placed  in 
the  way  of  my  purchasing  food.  However,  I  was  too 
angry  with  Mandara  for  what  he  had  made  me  suffer 
to  respond  very  cordially  to  his  advances.  I  refused 
to  co-operate  in  the  defence  of  Mo§i,  and  said  I  would 
keep  all  my  powder  and  ammunition  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  my  own  settlement.  Of  course  the  Wa- 
kibd^o  stopped  short  at  the  frontier  on  this  occasion. 
I  premised  they  would  from  the  fact  that  they  had 
sent  to  say  they  were  coming.  But,  nevertheless,  they 
had  evidently  inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  Mandara' s 
strength,  and  one  which  for  a  long  time  kept  him 
quiet.  Gradually  my  relations  with  him  began  to  im- 
prove. His  people  were  so  decidedly  my  friends,  that 
he  was  forced,  despotic  monarch  though  he  was,  to  come 
over  to  their  opinion.  They  declared  my  coming  had 
brought  wealth  to  them  all.  I  bought  all  their  pro- 
ducts and  paid  for  them  honestly.  No  man  could  ever 
accuse  me  of  an  unjust  or  unfriendly  act.  When  they 
were  sick,  they  came  for  medicine,  and  were  never 
denied.'  In  short  Mandara  was  compelled  by  popular 
opinion  to  own  he  had  treated  me  badly,  and  as  a  sign 

'  A  curious  incident  in  my  quarrel  with  Mandara  was,  that  even 
when  our  relations  were  at  the  worst,  he  would  calmly  send  to  me  for 
medicine  for  himself,  his  wives,  and  children.  One  of  his  Swahilis 
cautioned  him  that  perhaps  I  might  take  advantage  of  this  to  poison 
him,  but  Mandara  said  quietly,  *'  A  black  man  might  do  so,  but  a 
white  man  never  would." 
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of  this,  he  resumed  friendly  relations  by  paying  me  a 
state  visit  in  my  "  town."  Here  he  gossiped  to  his 
heart's  content,  and  peered  like  an  inquisitive  child 
into  all  the  recesses  of  my  house.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  visited  me  since  I  had  begun  building,  and  he 
was  amazed  at  the  progress  made.  Then  he  asked  to 
see  all  my  "  wonderful  things,"  and  on  the  whole 
behaved  very  well,  asking  for  nothing.  At  length, 
after  uneasily  fidgeting  on  his  chair,  he  said  hurriedly, 
"  And  now  bring  out  your  elephant-gun  ;  I  must  see 
it."  All  my  men  looked  scared  ;  now  I  was  going  to 
be  fleeced.  ^^  Must  jom  see  it,  Mandara?"  I  asked, 
gravely  looking  in  his  face.  "  No,'*  said  the  poor 
savage,  with  a  sudden  efibrt  to  control  his  covetous- 
ness,  **  I  will  not  see  it.  Do  not  show  it  to  me,  lest  I 
should  desire  it.'* 

Really,  why  I  made  such  a  fuss  about  this  ele- 
phant-gun seems  hard  to  understand,  for  it  turned 
out  a  useless  and  burdensome  weapon,  unreliable 
for  greater  distances  than  twenty  yards,  but  in 
those  days  it  seemed  to  us  to  sum  up  all  the  ques- 
tion of  our  resistance  to  Mandara's  encroachments. 
We  felt  if  we  jielded  the  elephant-gun  we  should 
never  be  able  to  make  a  stand  on  anything  else,  and 
then  everything  would  go,  and  we  might  be  stripped 
as  New  was.  However,  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit, 
I  did  my  best  to  be  gracious,  and  opened  a  bottle  of 
champagne — with  some  trepidation,  imagining  Man- 
dara  would  insist  on  the  rest  of  the  dozen — and  a  tin 
of  cocoanut  biscuits.  However,  the  champagne 
created  but  a  poor  impression — I  think  it  was  too  dry 
for  his  palate — while  on  the  other  hand,  he  simply 
tucked  the  tin  of  biscuits  under  his  arm  and  walked 
off   with  it,  enraptured  with   the    first  one    he   had 
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scrunched.  After  this  day,  although  we  sometimes 
disputed  about  commercial  transactions  (which  were 
always  unprofitable  to  me,  and  only  a  disguised  form 
of  tribute  to  Mandara),  we  never  had  another  quarrel, 
and  I  had  complete  liberty  of  action  in  MoSi.  Alas  ! 
this  was  after  all  but  an  extended  durance — a  prison, 
though  a  spacious  and  lovely  one.  In  vain  I  yearned 
for  some  means  of  crossing  the  barrier  of  foes  which 
intervened  between  me  and  my  goal,  the  snow-peaks 
of  Kilima-njaro  ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 


A   TEIP   TO   TAVEITA. 


Throughout  this  period  of  anxiety,  so  monotonously 
related  in  the  last  chapter,  I  had  held  to  one  fixed 
resolve,  to  quit  Mosi  when  Kiongwe  returned.  Man- 
dara's  hostility  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  never 
looked  upon  that  as  any  real  obstacle  in  my  path.  It 
was  rather  that  Mandara,  whether  friendly  or  other- 
wise, was  comparatively  powerless  to  aid  me  in  my 
ascent  of  the  higher  regions  of  Kilima-njaro,  just  as  he 
would  liave  been  powerless  to  prevent  it  had  I  esta- 
blished myself  with  his  enemies.  The  upper  road  to 
the  snow-peaks  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  hostile  league 
of  Kib6so,  Kirua,  and  Maranu,  who  blockaded  the 
western,  northern,  and  eastern  frontiers  of  MoSi.  All 
Mandara's  power  lay  to  the  south.  He  was  intimately 
allied  with  the  Masai  of  Kisongo  and  AruSa,  and  they 
aided  him  in  keeping  open  his  southern  border.  This 
very  fact,  however,  had  to  enter  into  my  calculations. 
Mandara  was  very  potent  with  the  Masai ;  they  paid 
him  constant  consultative  visits.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  in  a  good  humour,  he  sent  for  me  and 
introduced  me  to  his  robber  allies,  telling  them  he  wished 
that  they  should  see  my  face,  and  know  it  as  one  of  his 
greatest  friends,  who  must  never  be  assaulted. 

In  all  my  rambles   to  and  firo  between  MoSi  and 
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Taveita,  though  I  might  be  unaccompanied  by  more 
than  half  a  dozen  men,  I  was  never  interfered  with  by 
the  Masai,  whereas  I  used  constantly  to  hear  of  their 
attacking  other  caravans ;  and  whenever  they  did  so, 
Mandara  was  generally  in  collusion.  Consequently  I 
knew  that  if  I  attempted  to  quit  his  kingdom  against 
his  will  or  without  his  leave,  he  had  but  to  signal  to 
the  Masai,  and  they  would  effectually  bring  me  to 
ruin. 

Another  difficulty  I  had  to  deal  with  was  the  question 
of  my  baggage.  I  had  fifty-eight  loads  stored  at  Mosi, 
and  ten  porters.  Kiongwe  would  be  coming  from  the 
coast  with  some  sixty  carriers,  but  they  would  nearly 
all  of  them  bring  burthens;  consequently  on  their 
arrival  in  Mosi  I  should  be  unable  to  carry  ofE  the  loads 
already  stored  there.  The  only  solution  would  be  to  stop 
the  new  caravan  at  Taveita,  leave  ten  men  there  with  the 
fresh  supply  of  goods,  and  let  the  rest  come  on  empty- 
handed  to  Mo§i.  Then  I  could  take  leave  of  Mandara 
somehow,  and  carry  off  all  my  loads,  whereas,  if  I 
departed  from  Mo§i  leaving  property  behind,  and  then 
made  friends  with  Mandara's  enemies,  he  would  pro- 
bably seize  my  belongings  in  revenge  for  this  act  of 
faithlessness. 

How  could  we  let  Kiongwe  know  of  my  change  of 
intentions  ?  If  I  sent  a  messenger  to  Taveita,  Man- 
dara's  spies  would  be  sure  to  report  what  was  taking 
place,  and  set  him  on  the  scent  of  my  little  plot.  The 
only  plan  was  to  go  myself  to  Taveita,  because  then  I 
could  more  easily  explain  my  intentions  to  Kiongwe. 
According  to  our  calculations  he  should  be  due  there 
about  the  22nd  of  August  at  the  latest ;  so  I  deter- 
mined to  leave  Kitimbiriu  on  the  18th.  Mandara's 
consent  was  obtained,  and  besides  sending  two  of  his 
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soldiers  with  me,  he  accorded  his  protection  to  my 
settlement  during  my  absence.  Here,  though  I  only- 
left  one  man  in  charge,  I  felt  perfectly  confident  in 
Mandara's  rectitude.  Strange  combination  of  qualities, 
both  good  and  bad,  was  the  nature  of  Mosi's  sovereign ! 
While  he  could  see  no  harm  in  bullying,  frightening, 
worrying  his  guest  into  yielding  up  his  goods,  yet  he 
would  never  tdlce  anything  by  force,  although  he  had 
merely  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to  do  so. 

I  looked  forward  to  my  Taveita  trip  as  the  prisoner 
does  to  his  quitting  gaol,  or  as  a  pent-up  toiler  in 
towns  must  to  his  annual  holiday  in  the  country. 
Every  effort  I  had  recently  made  to  wander  beyond  the 
borders  of  MoSi  up  the  mountain  had  been  resolutely 
prevented  by  the  Wa-Kib6§o ;  in  fact,  on  the  11th  of 
August  we  nearly  lost  our  lives  in  an  ambush.  Every 
flower  I  gathered  in  the  debatable  ground  was 
snatched  with  trepidation  and  a  wary  look  all  round, 
and  I  feared  to  fire  my  gun  at  any  bird  lest  it  should 
attract  the  attention  of  my  hidden  foes.  Consequently 
the  idea  of  leaving  MoSi  on  the  south  and  going  for  a 
holiday  trip  to  Taveita  was  full  of  pleasant  possibilities, 
and  proved  as  interesting  in  reality  as  in  anticipation. 
Leaving  Kitimbiriu  on  the  18th,  my  eight  porters 
and  I  walked  gaily  down  the  path  up  which  we  had 
toiled,  some  nine  or  ten  weeks  before,  on  our  entry 
into  MoSi.  By  noon  we  had  reached  the  pretty  little 
Mkuyuni  river,  associated  with  several  of  our  adven- 
tures. Here  the  lions  had  besieged  us,  and  here 
Kiongwe  had  taken  refuge  from  the  savages.  Now  I 
found  its  banks  peaceful  and  deserted,  although  we 
had  just  missed  a  large  troop  of  elephants,  who  must 
have  crossed  in  the  morning.  Many  bristles  from  their 
tails  still  hung  in  the  bushes,  dragged  out,  I  suppose. 
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as  they  switched  them  to  and  fro.  As  we  were  to 
luQch  here  I  left  the  part  of  the  stream  where  the 
elephants  had  trampled  the  banks  and  sullied  the  water, 
and  crept  through  the  bushes  to  a  charming  secluded 
bend  of  the  rivulet,  where,  seated  in  deepest  shade, 
I  could  gaze  at  a  vista  of  sunUt  vegetation  beyond. 


Fig.  46 — The  MkafUDi  Stream. 

Having  rested  here,  we  marched  on  to  the  Mto  wa 
Habari,  another  old  camping-place  (see  Chapter  TV.), 
and  the  next  morning  entered  the  glorious  forests  of 
Taveita.  Here  we  found  the  Swahili  town  a  mere 
waste  and  open  place  strewn  with  ashes.     The  Wa- 
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taveita  had  burnt  it  down,  according  to  their  habit, 
when  the  caravan  season  was  over  and  the  traders  had 
gone.  This  is  their  invariable  custom,  for  which  they 
give  various  reasons,  the  real  one  being  probably  that 
they  do  not  wish  the  coast  people  to  gain  a  permanent 
footing  there.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  they  wel- 
comed me  with  enthusiastic  delight,  and  reminded  me 
of  my  promise  to  build  a  house  in  their  midst.  I  told 
them  I  had  on  the  present  occasion  only  come  for  a  few 
days,  to  await  my  caravan,  but  that  I  wanted  a  large 
piece  of  ground  in  a  secluded  part  of  their  territory 
where  I  might  ultimately  make  a  "  town,"  in  which 
to  store  my  goods.  They  led  me  to  a  beautiful  site, 
close  to  where  Thomson  had  built  when  he  sojourned 
there  on  his  way  to  Masai-land.  Not  a  vestige  of  his 
habitation  remained  other  than  the  oral  tradition  of 
its  situation.  Possibly,  of  the  fine  little  colony  I 
started  there  may  be  little  to  see  now,  for  although  I 
bought  the  land  I  could  not  promise  to  occupy  it,  and 
the  absentee  system  is  not  in  favour  at  Taveita. 

This  place,  from  the  day  of  my  first  arrival  up  to  the 
time  of  my  final  departure,  seemed  to  me  one  of  the 
loveliest  spots  on  the  earth's  surface.  Imagine  first  a 
charming  river  of  crystal  clearness  winding  in  curves 
and  loops  through  tropical  forest  of  such  an  imposing 
grandeur  that  it  rather  recalls  to  one's  imagination  the 
vegetation  of  some  more  lusty  epoch  of  the  earth*s 
youth  than  the  present  degenerate  days  of  less  exube- 
rant growth.  The  river  flows  sometimes  between  high 
banks — ^little  cliffs  of  red  soil — crested  with  gigantic 
trees,  whose  enormous  roots,  detached  from  the  crum- 
bling earth,  stretch  out  like  grey,  sprawling  fingers 
high  in  air  above  the  rushing  water ;  sometimes  curls 
itself  wantonly  in  loops,  cutting  out  sweet  little  penin- 
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sulas  of  forest-clad  mounds  and  hillocks,  on  which  one 
longs  to  go  and  build  a  little  hut  and  live  for  ever ; 
sometimes  flows  solemnly  and  slowly  with  glassy  look 
amid  winding  avenues  of  palms,  acacias,  albizzias, 
sterculias,  parinariums,  sycamores,  and  wild  bananas, 
through  the  stately  architecture  of  a  vegetable  Venice. 

Here  are  places  where  the  river  broadens  out  into 
shallows,  and  the  banks  slope  down  in  turfy  lawns  or 
stretches  of  sparkling  sand  to  the  water's  edge ;  there 
you  may  emerge  from  your  bath  on  natural  quays  of 
smooth  and  polished  stone,  most  grateful  to  the  naked 
feet  that  shrink  from  gritty  pebbles  or  thorny, 
prickly,  tangled  weeds. 

The  River  Lumi,  which  flows  through  Taveita  and 
creates  all  its  luxuriant  forest,  is  uninhabited  by  noxious 
creatures,  such  as  crocodiles  or  leeches,  and  only 
harbours  harmless  fish,  that  are  good  to  eat,  or  great 
timid  varanus  lizards,  who  never  interfere  with  one's 
bathing.  Its  water  is  exquisitely  cool,  clear,  and  sweet, 
and  comes  from  the  snows  of  Kilima-njaro* 

Here  and  there  amid  the  lofty  aisles  of  the  Taveitan 
forest  are  Uttle  clearings,  pretty  homesteads  of  yellow 
beehive  huts,  neat  plots  of  cultivated  ground,  groves 
of  emerald-green  bananas,  which  are  the  habitations  of 
the  happy  Arcadians  who  have  made  this  tropical  para- 
dise their  home.  They  were  once  miserable  refugees 
who  sought  asylum  and  concealment  in  the  impene- 
trable forest  which  even  now  girds  their  colony  with 
a  belt  of  closely  growing  trunks  and  thickly  inter- 
knitted  mesh  of  creeping  stems.  In  this  leafy  laby- 
rinth they  were  screened  from  the  outside  world  they 
dreaded — from  the  cruel  pursuits  of  the  raiding  Masai. 
On  the  few  occasions  when  these  robbers  have  tried  to 
penetrate  the  maze  of  forest,  the  Taveitans,  knowing 
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its  turns  and   windings  better  than  the  dwellers  in 
the    open,  have  gained   a   fierce  victory   over   their 
assailants.     Now  they  dwell  in  safety,  and  their  little 
republic  is  the  favourite  resort  of  not  only  the  coast 
traders,  who  leave  their  wives  here  when  they  enter 
the  dangerous  Masai  country,  but  of  all  the  hunted, 
homeless  fugitives  from  Caga,  from  Taita,  and  from 
Ukambani.     Though  there  is  thus  great  intermixture 
of  race,  the  original  language  of  the  Wa-taveita  holds 
its  ground  and  is  the  general  tongue  of  the  community. 
Swahili  is  known  to  most  of  the  inhabitants,  who  mix 
a  great  deal  with  the  coast  traders,  and  Masai  is  also 
spoken  and  understood,  because  the  Masai  who  once 
harried  the  Wa-taveita  so  cruelly,  now  come  peacefully 
to  trade,  exchanging  their  ivory,  oxen,  and  asses  for 
vegetable  food,  for  trade  goods,  and  for  honey — of 
which  the  Taveita  people  obtain  great  quantities  from 
their  bees.     Moreover,  there  is  a  fairly  large  colony 
of  about  two  or  three  thousand    agricultural  Masai 
(called  Wa-kwavi   by   the    coast  people)    settled   at 
Kikoro,  a  southern  extension  of  Taveita.     This  is  a 
most  interesting  locality  for  a  student  of  African  races 
to  settle  in.     It  resembles  Stanley  Pool  on  the  Congo, 
Dondo  on  the  Quanza,  Khartum  on  the  Nile,  and  such 
like   emporiums  of   trade ;    a  rendezvous   of  tribes, 
tongues,  peoples,  and  nations.     You  may  sit  here  in 
the  porch  of  your  comfortable  thatched  house,  which 
may  be  built  in  a  few  days  from  the  materials  at  hand, 
and  receive  visits  from  representatives  of  most  of  the 
nations  found  in  East  Central  Africa.     Arabs,  Gallas, 
Masai,  A-kamba,  Wa-6aga,  Wa-pare,  Wa-taita,  Wa- 
gweno,  Wa-swahili,  Wa-sambara ;  the  people  of  Kavi- 
sondo  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  of  Bu-ganda,  and  Bu- 
nyoro;  of  Njemps,  and  Samburu,  all  find  their  way 
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to  Taveita  somehow,  whether  as  slaves,  traders,  tramps, 
criminals,  or  refugees.  You  may  hear  about  twenty 
Africai;!  languages  talked  around  you,  and,  by  search- 
ing among  the  slave  caravans  which  stop  here  for 
repose,  a  list  of  hundreds  of  East  African  tongues 
might  be  composed. 

Yet,  though  it  is  so  hospitable  to  all  comers, 
there  is  no  lack  of  law  and  order.  Taveita  is  ruled 
over  by  a  senate  of  notables  called  the  '*  Wazee," 
or  elders.  These  functionaries,  though  usually  in 
the.  background,  generally  come  forward  when  there  is 
any  dispute  to  be  settled  either  between  their  fellow- 
citizens  or  foreign  traders,  and  their  authority  is  up- 
held by  all  the  able-bodied  male  population  of  Taveita. 
It  was  from  them  that  I  obtained  my  cession  of  land, 
and  after  the  fee  was  handed  over  and  the  agreement 
ratified,  I  had  no  more  bother  and  no  more  asking 
for  presents.  At  all  times  their  gentle  behaviour  and 
kindly  manners  were  charming. 

Although  the  settlement  of  Taveita  contains  in  all 
perhaps  some  6000  of  every  nationality,  they  are  scat- 
tered so  widely  over  the  domain  that  one  lot  of  huts 
is  scarcely  in  view  of  another.  Each  family  lives 
apart.  At  night,  strange  to  say,  lions,  leopards,  and 
hyenas  parade  the  forest  alleys,  without  check  or 
hindrance.  The  hyenas  dig  up  the  newly-buried  corpses 
and  discuss  them  with  horrid  laughs,  just  outside  the 
doors  of  the  surviving  relatives,  who  never  intervene. 
The  natives  shut  up  their  live-stock  in  houses  similar 
to  their  own,  and  consequently  do  not  lose  many  by 
the  leopards ;  but  I,  being  ignorant  of  the  rapacity 
of  these  brutes,  lost  at  one  time  several  sheep  and  goats, 
for  the  leopards  would  leap  high  palisades  and  jump 
back  again,  carrying  away  their  victim.     I  set  a  trap, 
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and  killed  one  in  the  act,  and  another  was  shot  by  the 
men.  Night  after  night  lions  would  roar  and  bellow, 
seemingly  just  a  few  yards  from  our  enclosure.  Yet, 
though  I  have  heard  of  losses  in  live-stock,  I  never  was 
told  that  any  human  being  fell  a  victim  to  these  car- 
nivora,  though  from  the  number  of  slaves  tied  together 
and  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  bush,  outside  the  camps, 
I  should  think  such  a  disaster  not  uncommon. 

Taveita  is  full  of  monkeys.  They  are  to  be  seen  in 
nearly  every  big  tree,  and  chatter  and  mow  at  you 
from  the  branches.  Great  baboons  are  plentiful  a 
little  farther  from  the  dwellings,  on  the  borders  of  the 
forest.  Many  big  varanus  lizards,  sometimes  reaching 
six  feet  in  length,  frequent  the  forest  near  the  river. 

Food  in  Taveita  is  moderately  plentiful  and  reason- 
able in  price,  though  not  so  very  cheap  as  in  Caga. 
Fish,  both  from  the  River  Lumi  and  from  Lake  Jipe, 
is  good  and  plentiful.  Bananas  are  of  fine  quality, 
but  dear.  Corn  and  vegetables  are  also  relatively 
expensive  and  scarce. 

One  great  treat  for  the  visitor  to  Taveita  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August  are  the  ostrich 
eggs  which  are  brought  in  from  the  outside  country, 
where  ostriches  abound.  In  September  and  October 
these  are  over,  and  the  natives  bring  you  instead  young 
ostriches  which  they  have  captured — bristly  little  crea- 
tures with  scale-tipped  plumes— and  sell  them  for  an 
ell  of  cloth  each  (about  twopence  in  value). 

Finding  Kiongwe  did  not  arrive,  after  five  or  six 
days'  waiting,  I  returned  once  more  to  Mosi.  Both  my 
departure  from  Taveita  and  my  arrival  at  Kitimbiriu 
were  signalized  by  many  kind  acts  on  the  part  of  my 
black  friends.  As  we  wound  our  way  through  the 
tortuous  paths  of  the  Taveitan  forest,  our  acquaint- 
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ances  rushed  from  their  homesteads  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  our  departure.  **  You  are  not  going  to  leave 
us,  Muzungu?"  they  cried;  ** promise  you  will  re- 
turn." *'  Yes,  I  promise,"  was  my  reply;  then  they 
pressed  on  my  acceptance  fowls,  goats,  bananas,  and 
gourds  of  new  milk  for  the  journey.  Again,  when  we 
arrived  at  Kitimbiriu,  Mandara  sent  a  messenger  with 
many  "  salaams  "  and  congratulations,  and  a  little 
*'  kitow^o  "  or  "  relish  "  for  my  breakfast,  in  the  shape 
of  two  big  goats.  The  Caga  people  of  the  vicinity  all 
came  to  shake  hands,  although  I  had  only  been  absent 
a  week.  One  man  was  so  delighted  to  see  me  (it  was 
my  milkman,  and  I  daresay  he  had  missed  my  custom), 
that  he  spat  ^  repeatedly  at  the  sun  to  thank  the  Al- 
mighty for  my  safe  return.  However,  rather  to  Man- 
dara's  disappointment — for  now  that  we  were  friends 
he  wanted  me  to  sit  and  gossip  all  day — I  returned, 
to  Taveita  again  on  the  28th  of  August,  as  much  in 
the  interests  of  natural  history  as  anything,  because 
failing  an  ascent  of  the  mountain,  there  was  no  better 
hunting-ground  than  the  Taveitan  forests,  especially 
for  birds. 

The  pleasure  of  returning  to  this  most  interesting 
place  was  a  little  clouded  by  finding  Kiongwe  still 
not  arrived,  although  he  was  nearly  a  fortnight  over- 
due ;  but  knowing  that  nothing  comes  in  Africa  from 
useless  worrying,  I  settled  down  to  pleasant  work, 
resolved  to  resign  myself  to  the  inevitable  dilatoriness 
of  a  Swahili  caravan.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
we  had  returned,  many  friends  came  with  offerings  of 
milk,  fowls,   bananas,   and  fish.     One  man,  a  great 

*  Spitting,  among  these  people,  is  a  sign  of  respect  and  honour. 
The  most  reverent  way  of  returning  thanks  to  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe  is  to  spit  in  the  direction  of  His  visihle  embodiment,  the  sun. 
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stately  savage,  innocently  naked,  and  a  type  of  per- 
fect physical  development,  wanted  me  to  visit  him  at 
his  house,  so  I  went  thither  with  my  Indian  servant. 
Round  his  little  compound  was  a  kind  of  fence  formed 
of  the  long  raid-ribs  of  the  Mwale  palm  laid  lengthways. 
There  were  three  houses  inside,  one  for  the  women, 
one  for  the  goats  and  sheep,  and  one  for  the  man. 
His  dwelling,  though  small,  was  far  from  uncomfort- 
able, and  the  interior  was  remarkable  for  the  neatness 
that  characterizes  the  domestic  arrangements  of  most 
Africans.  There  was  a  raised  dais  for  the  bed,  on 
which  skins  were  laid ;  a  little  three-cornered  stool  to 
sit  on  ;  a  fire  burning  in  the  centre  of  the  floor ;  spears, 
knives,  horns  of  animals,  and  many  other  articles  ranged 
to  dry  round  the  walls.  At  the  man's  earnest  re- 
quest we  partook  of  sour  milk  and  sugar-cane.  He 
also  wished  us  to  try  some  rather  dirty  half-fried  fish, 
but  this  I  was  obliged  to  decline.  Whilst  I  sat  talk- 
ing to  him,  his  wife,  a  motherly-looking  soul,  appeared, 
leading  a  small,  rather  unhealthy  child,  and  was 
further  followed  by  a  genial  old  hag,  my  friend's 
mother.  This  latter  was  a  merry,  social  old  body, 
though  very  monkey-like  as  she  sat  and  chewed  sugar- 
cane, holding  it  before  her  with  both  hands,  and 
gnawing  it  laterally  with  her  teeth,  while  the  farther 
end  of  the  cane  was  clutched  between  her  lean  thighs. 
My  host  caught  his  child  to  him  with  unmistakable 
parental  affection.  He  carefully  pinched  and  pressed 
the  great  protruded  stomach,  as  if  divining  this  to 
be  an  unhealthy  symptom.  Seeing  he  was  anxious 
and  wishing  to  say  something  kind,  I  offered  to  send 
medicine,  which  in  the  Swahili  tongue  is  expressed  by 
an  Arab  word  "  dawa."  But  he  only  replied,  **  Dawa, 
what    do  we  know  of  dawa  ? "     Then  he  looked  up 
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to  the  sky  in  quite  a  simple  way  and  said,  *^  Perhaps 
Muungu  will  cure  him?  who  knows? — the  other  one 
died."  *'  Then  you  had  another  child  ? "  I  asked. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  **  but  Muungu  took  it."  He  looked 
again  at  his  child,  and  seeing  its  eyes  were  flecked 
with  mucus  he  cleaned  them  with  great  sucking  kisses. 
At  length  I  rose,  and  said  in  a  roundabout  way  I  had 
better  be  going.  He  put  the  child  from  him  with  a 
sigh,  and  rose  and  followed  me  to  my  camp,  carrying 
a  present  of  bananas. 

About  this  time  numbers  of  Wa-taita  from  the  dis- 
tricts of  Bura  were  flocking  to  the  vicinity  of  Taveita 
in  search  of  subsistence.  A  terrible  famine  raged 
throughout  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Zanzibar 
littoral  in  the  year  1884.  Many — far  more  than  we 
can  calculate — died  of  starvation,  multitudes  sold 
themselves  and  their  children  into  willing  slavery,  not 
caring  where  they  went  or  how  they  worked,  provided 
only  they  were  fed.  This  scarcity  of  food  had  not 
affected  those  happy  regions  lying  within  the  bene- 
ficent influence  of  the  great  Snow  Mountain.  Here 
the  gentle  showers  condensed  around  the  lofty  peaks 
never  failed,  and  consequently  the  fruitful  soil  pro- 
duced its  due  supply  of  crops.  Food  could  scarcely 
have  been  cheaper  anywhere  in  the  world  than  in 
Caga,  where  a  man  might  live  comfortably  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  twopence-worth  of  cloth  a  day.  But  in 
Taveita,  where  only  suflBcient  land  was  cultivated  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  residents,  provisions  were 
already  becoming  relatively  dear,  owing  to  the  unpre- 
cedented demand  from  the  influx  of  coast  people,  who 
were  afraid  of  penetrating  the  mysterious  wilds  of 
Caga.  The  Wa-taita  who  had  arrived  in  Taveita, 
seeking  food,  were  consequently  hard  put  to  it  at  first 
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to  find  a  subsistence,  and  many  of  them  had  taken  to 
hunting  the  big  game  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forest 
country.  They  went  out  all  night  and  concealed 
themselves  in  the  branches  of  trees  overhanging  the 
well-known  drinking-places  of  the  animals.  Thence 
they  discharged  their  arrows  and  lances  into  the  body 
of  a  buffalo  or  rhinoceros.  The  wounded  animal  was 
long  in  dying,  and  sometimes  lions  intervened  and 
carried  him  off.  Sometimes,  the  Wa-taita  kept  up  a 
running  fight,  as  it  were,  till  the  late  morning,  harass- 
ing the  wounded  quarry  with  their  dog-like  pursuit 
until  it  fell  exhausted  with  loss  of  blood  and  fatigue. 
Then  they  threw  themselves  on  its  dead  body,  skinned 
it,  cut  it  up,  had  a  glorious  feast  on  the  half-cooked 
flesh,  which  they  grilled  on  hot  stones  in  hastily  made 
fires,  and  brought  the  remainder  into  Taveita  to  sell 
or  exchange  for  vegetable  food. 

Some  of  these  gentry  offered  to  take  me  one  day  to 
a  good  place  in  which  to  shoot  game.  Soon  after 
dawn  I  went,  under  their  guidance,  first  through  the 
belt  of  magnificent  forest  which  engirdles  Taveita,  and 
then  emerged  on  a  tract  of  country  similar  in  aspect 
to  all  the  dry,  bushy  plains  in  Afirica.  Footprints  of 
game  began  to  show  themselves,  nearly  always,  how- 
ever, in  beaten  tracks  and  runs  converging  towards  the 
distant  river.  The  spoor  of  rhinoceros,  buffalo,  zebra, 
giraffe,  warthog,  lion,  and  many  antelopes  was  dis- 
tinctly visible,  and  on  the  leafless  trees  great  vultures 
perched  in  somnolent  satiety.  So  heavy  were  they 
with  their  recent  meal,  and  so  evidently  unused  to  man, 
that  I  was  able  to  approach  as  close  as  I  pleased  to 
them,  and  very  much  disgusted  the  Taita  guides  by 
taking  out  my  sketch-book  to  draw  some  of  their 
attitudes,  which  I  did  with  as  much  ease  as  if  I  had 
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been  studying  them  in  a  cage  at  Regent's  Park.  Un- 
fortunately, I  am  more  uf  an  artist  tlian  a  sportsman. 
In  many  a  spot  the  fragments  of  bones  and  the 
trodden  herbage,  together  with  the  surrounding  foot- 
prints, showed  that  a  lion  had  recently  feasted  off  his 
prey.  In  one  such  place  I  saw,  to  my  great  surprise, 
a  human  .  being   slinking  away  as  I  approached.     I 


Fig.  46.— Tnlturine  nttitudes. 

called  out  to  my  guides  to  know  who  that  w^as,  and 
they  explained  to  me  that  certain  hungry  creatures — 
human  hyenas — unable  to  procure  the  death  of  any 
wild  animals  for  themselves,  followed  the  lions 
wherever  they  went ;  and  when  the  king  of  beasts  had 
killed  his  prey,  slaked  his  appetite,  and  walked  off  to 
drink,  they  intervened  and  carried  off  the  remains  of 
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his  bloody  repast.  **  And  does  the  lion  never  return 
and  kill  them?"  I  asked.  "Will  a  gorged  vulture 
fly,  or  a  full  lion  attack  a  man  ? "  they  replied  con- 
temptuously. In  spite  of  all  this  evidence  as  to  the 
abundance  of  big  game,  I  actually  saw  but  little,  for 
the  morning  was  now  advanced,  and  the  animals  had 
retreated  from  the  hot  sun  into  dense  cover.  1  might, 
perhaps,  have  had  better  sport  had  I  behaved  more 
like  a  sportsman ;  but  I  would  tramp  along  uncon- 
cernedly and  chatter  to  my  guides,  consequently  I 
often  heard  a  warning  whistle  and  snort  from  the 
antelopes  we  were  tracking,  and  they  were  off  before 
I  could  fire.  I  managed,  however,  to  bring  down  a 
Mpala  ^  antelope,  and  I  wounded  a  warthog,  but  he 
got  away  in  the  dense  bush.  I  killed  some  francolin 
and  pigeon  with  my  shot-gun,  and  at  any  rate  the 
commissariat  did  not  suffer  from  my  morning's  outing. 
I  found  the  meat  of  the  Mpala  very  dry  ajid  un- 
palatable, but  it  was  enjoyed  by  my  men  and  the 
Wa-taita. 

Hearing  so  constantly  from  these  people  of  the  fine 
sport  to  be  got  at  night  (we  had  a  moon  about  this 
time)  and  at  earliest  dawn,  I  resolved  to  go  and  live 
for  a  day  or  two  in  the  wilderness  outside  Taveita,  so 
that  I  might  be  on  the  spot,  and  not  fatigue  myself 
with  a  long  preliminary  tramp  to  the  scene  of 
operations. 

We  followed  the  course  of  the  River  Lumi — our  river 
as  we  affectionately  called  it — in  a  northerly  direction, 
for  about  three  miles.  We  had  quitted  the  great 
forest  in  which  Taveita  is  built,  and  except  for  the 
band  of  noble  trees  through  which  the  river  flowed, 

2  jEpyceros  Melanipiis,  I  use  here  the  common  South  African  name. 
The  Wa-taveita  call  it  "  Kulun<ru"  and  the  Wa-taita  "Nosi." 
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Fig.  47.— Tl;p  SIpnIn  Antolopp  {Xj>-jcero>  Heininpi>»). 
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there  were  only  low  scattered  bushes  covering  the 
plain.  This  was  emphatically  (he  game  country  of 
Africa,  and  wherever  you  find  this  kind  of  landscape, 
no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  tropical  continent,  you 
may  be  sure  it  is  inhabited  by  the  big  African  herbivora. 
We  pitched  the  tent  in  a  snug  little  comer  by  the 
river-side,  a  kind  of  peninsula  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  water,  and  secured  from  outward  view  by 
bushes  and  trees.  I  spent  most  of  the  day  roaming 
about  with  a  gun,  but  only  killed  a  zebra  (^j?^ us  Chap- 
onani)j  which  had,  however,  a  very  handsome  hide.  A 
great  deal  of  game  was  visible  from  the  summit  of  the 
little  cone,  rising  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  but  it 
was  evidently  very  wary,  owing  to  the  recent  inroads 
of  Taita  and  Kamba  hunters. 

It  was  at  night,  however,  that  I  hoped  to  bring 
down  a  good  bag,  by  concealing  myself  at  the  river- 
side, and  shooting  the  animals  as  they  came  to  drink. 
The  banks  of  the  Lumi  were,  as  already  mentioned, 
clothed  with  a  narrow  band  of  dense  forest.  Here 
and  there  gaps  had  been  formed  in  the  dense  array  of 
trees,  and  through  these  the  thirsty  animals  had  made 
a  broad  way  down  to  the  water.  The  ground  would 
be  pounded  into  red  dust,  all  turf  or  vegetation  de- 
stroyed, and  even  the  tree-trunks  on  either  side  of  the 
tunnel — for  such  it  was  through  the  dense  wood — 
polished  up  to  a  certain  height  by  the  passage  of 
crowds  of  great  hustling  beasts.  Such  a  place  as 
this,  there  was  no  mistaking.  That  it  had  been  recently 
frequented  we  could  tell  by  the  abundance  of  fresh 
exuviaB  strewing  the  entrance ;  moreover,  here  were 
bones,  skulls,  horns,  and  other  fragments  of  the  lions'  re- 
pasts, which,  however  thoroughly  they  might  have  been 
picked  by  hyenas,  vultures,  and  ants,  still  to  the  practised 
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eyes  of  our  guides  showed  by  their  condition  that  some 
few  hours  ago  they  formed  part  of  living  individuals. 

Here  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  conceal  myself  after 
dark,  with  my  gun  and  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  my 
imagination  pictured  with  delight  scenes  after  the 
fashion  of  Gordon  Cumming's  tales.  The  best  mode 
of  lyiug  in  ambush  was  much  disputed.  I  at  first  was 
in  favour  of  making  a  kind  of  "  skarm,"  a  low  pit  just 
deep  enough  to  hold  my  body,  with  a  fringe  of  thorny 
branches  round  it  as  a  cover.  But  this,  for  various 
reasons,  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  my  men. 
Firstly,  we  found,  on  digging  just  below  the  soil,  that 
water  filtered  into  the  pit,  which  would  render  it  dis- 
agreeable to  stand  or  sit  in  ;  and,  secondly,  it  was  my 
guide's  opinion  that  wounded  or  angry  beasts  might 
just  walk  in  on  top  of  me.  Consequently  we  adopted 
the  notion  of  the  Wa-taita,  which  on  the  whole  was  best, 
namely,  to  construct  a  platform  between  the  branches 
of  the  trees  overhanging  the  "  run,"  about  ten  feet 
above  it. 

This  was  carried  out  toward  the  end  of  the  after- 
noon, and  in  the  evening,  having  comfortably  dined 
and  taken  my  coffee  in  camp,  I  took  leave  of  my  men, 
and  was  hoisted  up  on  to  the  platform,  together  with 
an  8-bore  elephant-gun,  a  bag  of  ammunition,  a  rug, 
matches,  a  bull's-eye  lantern,  and  a  flask  of  cold 
coffee.  Two  Wa-taita  mounted  neighbouring  trees, 
settled  down  in  the  forked  branches,  and  we  were 
left  to  commence  our  night  vigil.  My  camp  was  only 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  I  was  quite  safe  from 
any  wild  beasts  except  leopards  or  snakes,  neither  of 
which  were  likely  to  attack  me. 

Surely,  I  thought  to  myself,  there  could  be  no 
pleasanter  way  of  shooting  big  game  than  this.  Instead 
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of  tramping  miles  and  miles  through  thorns  and  over 
sharp  rocks,  under  a  blazing  sun,  in  search  of  a  vigilant 
quarry,  here  you  await  him  in  numbers,  seated  at  your 
ease,  in  the  cool  night  air,  able  to  take  careful  aim,  and 
safe  from  any  nasty  display  of  spite  on  the  part  of  your 
wounded  victims.  Undoubtedly  my  opinion  was  tho 
right  one  from  an  epicurean  point  of  view,  provided 
that  all  the  elements  of  the  combination  were  present; 
but  just  as  the  best  place  in  a  theatre  would  be  worth- 
less in  front  of  an  empty  stage,  so  all  my  elaborate 
preparations  for  a  grand  battue  of  big  game  were  of 
little  use  when  the  expected  animals  did  not  arrive. 

Slowly  the  night  wore  on.  The  moon,  just  past  her 
prime,  rose  late,  and  changed  gradually  from  a  coppery 
red  to  a  yellow  white  as  she  mounted  higher  and  higher, 
bringing  by  degrees  a  lesser  day  to  bear  upon  the 
scene.  Gazing  out  from  under  the  branches  to  the 
open  plain,  I  could  distinguish  ghostly  fonns,  devoid 
of  colour  and  substantiality,  flitting  here  and  there, 
objectless  and  restless — hyenas,  probably,  seeking  stray 
fragments  of  carrion.  Now  and  then  the  singing,  mono- 
tonous chorus  of  the  cicadas  and  tree-frogs  was  momen- 
tarily interrupted  and  again  resumed,  or  varied  by  the 
shrill  chanting  of  a  soloist,  or  temporarily  overborne 
by  the  faint,  distant  booming  of  a  lion's  roar ;  otherwise 
nothing  interrupted  the  solemn  quietude  of  the  night. 

Half  sitting,  half  reclining  on  my  tree-perch,  my 
limbs  soon  stiffened  with  the  unchanged  posture,  and 
I  grew  chilly  with  inaction.  The  night  breeze  blow- 
ing  over  the  snows  of  Kilima-njaro  sent  tremors  of  cold 
through  my  body ;  I  sought  a  more  comfortable  posi- 
tion, and  a  better  arrangement  of  my  rug.  In  doing 
so  a  slight  creaking  and  rustling  of  the  boughs  was 
caused,  and  I  was  startled  to  hear  from  the  other  side 
of  the  water  a  sudden  outbreak  of  strange,  half-human 
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cries — screams,  barks,  and  guttural  murmurs.     Look- 
ing in  that  direction  I  was  able  to  make  out  a  small 
party  of  baboons,  who  had  come  down  to  drink,  and 
evidently  mistook  the  stealthy  noises  1  had  made  for 
the  approach  of  their  relentless  enemy,  the  leopard. 
Though  they  peered  uneasily  into  the  gloom,  and  did  not 
turn  at  once  to  run,  I  would  not  shoot,  because  I  did 
not  wish  to  frighten  more  important  game  that  might 
be  approaching;  and,  moreover,   because,  except  for 
scientific  purposes,  I  think  it  is  so  sad  to  kill  a  monkey. 
To  see  a  baboon  in  its  death-throes  causes  me  almost  as 
much  pain  as  if  he  were  a  member  of  my  own  species. 
However,  my  forbearance  was  not  duly  rewarded. 
A  few  small  things,  probably  civets,  cats,  or  jackals, 
crept  noiselessly  to  the  water-side  and  drank  uneasily, 
but  I  held  my  hand,  deeming  it  mockery  to  blow  them 
to   fragments   with  an   elephant*s  bullet.     Here   and 
there  in  the  open  a  large  form  seemed  to  hesitate  about 
passing  through  the  tunnel  where  I  was  concealed,  and 
I  always  waited,  unwilling  to  risk  an  uncertain  aim 
and  a  distant  shot  for  the  hope  of  certain  slaughter 
when  they  should  defile  past  my  lair.     But  they  came 
not,  and  disappeared  into  the  outer  gloom.     What  ivas 
the  reason  ?  I  asked  myself.     They  could  not  see  me 
behind  my  screen  of  boughs,  and  I  sat  long  in  noiseless 
immobility.     The  fact  that  they  divined  the  presence 
of  a  human  being  by  scent  never  entered  my  head,  and 
I  forgot  that  the  wind  blew  from  me  towards  them,  and 
carried  to  their  powers  of  smell  sufficient  evidence  to 
deter  them  from  approaching  any  nearer  a  suspicious 
spot.     Yet  I  knew  that  this   drinking-place  had  been 
much  frequented  the  previous  night,  and  I  could  now 
hear  a  mingled  chorus  of  animal  cries  from  distant 
bends  of  the  river,  showing  that  the  thirsty  creatures 
of   the   wilds   had   come   to    satisfy   their  thirst.     1 
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consulted  in  a  whisper  with  the  Taita  hunters  as  to  the 
adviaability  of  leaving  our  perch  and  seeking  game  on 
foot,  but  they  were  strongly  averse  to  this  procedure, 
and  persisted  in  saying,  "  Wait,  and  they  will  surely 
come."  But  they  surely  did  not,  and  as  soon  as  the 
first  promise  of  dawn  irradiated  the  sky  I  indignantly 


Fig.  49. — Female  Boan  Antelope  {Hipfotragw*  ^quinut,  f ). 

left  my  platform  and  wandered  out  into  the  dewy 
pluing,  seeking  a  victim.  A  giddy  zehm,  browsing  on 
the  sodden  turf,  stopped  behind  his  friends  to  stare  at 
me,  and  received  a  bullet  from  the  mighty  8-bore, 
which  soon  laid  him  low.  I  also  killed  a  I'emale  roan 
antelope,  and  so  returned  less  discontented  to  my  camp 
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than  I  might  otherwise  have  felt  at  my  uneventful 
night,  for  at  any  rate  here  was  abundant  meat  for  the 
men. 

At  the  end  of  the  succeeding  day  my  sporting  picnic 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  messengers  from 
Mandara,  who  bore  a  strongly  worded  communication 
in  writing,  to  the  efEect  that  I  was  to  return  at  once 
to  Mosi,  as  Mandara  had  some  important  news  to 
communicate.  Wondering  who  among  the  chiefs 
followers  had  suddenly  attained  epistolary  skill,  and 
grumbling  at  the  somewhat  dictatorial  tone  of  the 
command,  I  nevertheless  deemed  it  advisable  to  comply, 
the  more  so  as  Kiongwe's  inexplicable  absence  made 
me  averse  to  risking  a  loss  of  Mandara's  friendship. 
I  left  behind  two  trusted  followers,  Abdallah  and  Kadu 
Stanley,  in  my  Taveita  settlement,  with  the  fullest 
instructions  as  to  their  procedure  in  case  Kiongwe 
came  during  my  absence,  and  then  once  more  quitting 
my  favourite  place  of  sojourn,  I  turned  my  steps 
towards  Mo§i  with  an  anxious  heart. 

Arrived  at  Mandara' s  court,  however,  an  un- 
expectedly pleasant  reception  awaited  me.  It  ap- 
peared that  a  large  Swahili  caravan  had  reached 
MoSi  during  mj  absence  in  Taveita,  and  its  leader 
happened  to  be  a  trader  of  some  position  on  the  coast. 
He  had  seen  me  in  Zanzibar  the  day  I  went  to  visit 
the  Sultan  with  Sir  John  Kirk,  and  consequently 
conceived  an  exaggerated,  but  useful  opinion  as  to  my 
relative  importance  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  He 
questioned  Mandara  as  to  my  welfare  and  whereabouts 
with  an  empressement  and  evidect  interest  which  did 
much  to  endue  that  chieftain  with  a  loftier  opinion 
as  to  the  social  position  of  his  guest.  Finding  his 
Swahili  friend  was  a  scholar,  he  resolved  to  set  at 
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rest  his  last  doubts  in  the  authenticity  of  my  state- 
ments, and  accordingly  brought  out  the  two  letters  of 
Sir  John  Kirk  which  I  had  presented  as  an  intro- 
duction, and  asked  to  have  them  read.  Whnn  their 
contents  were  made  known  to  him  he  was  seized  with 
compunction  and  apprehension  at  the  way  in  which 
he  had  previously  thwarted  my  mission.  A  passage 
in  Sir  John  Kirk's  long  communication  to  the  effect 
that  he  hoped  Mandara  would  aid  me  to  the  utmost 
in  ascending  Kilima-njaro  awoke  the  chief  to  a  sense 
of  his  neglected  duty. 

Without  further  delay  I  must  be  recalled  from 
Taveita  and  sent  up  the  mountain  before  the  failure  of 
my  mission  could  be  reported  to  the  Baloza.  Accord- 
ingly, messengers  were  despatched  at  once  to  Taveita, 
and  as  soon  as  I  had  obeyed  their  summons  and  pre- 
sented myself  at  my  tyrant's  court,  Mandara  hastened 
to  describe  the  elucidation  of  his  doubts  which  had 
taken  place,  and  assured  me  now  of  his  sincere  wish 
to  render  me  help  and  counsel.  **  Did  I  wish  to 
ascend  the  great  mountain  ?  I  should  go  to-morrow, 
that  very  next  day,  and  climb  as  far  as  I  chose,  even 
to  the  white  '  salt '  which  covered  the  top.  He 
would  send  guides  and  soldiers  to  accompany  me." 
I  was  at  first  too  surprised  at  this  change  of  demeanour 
to  realize  the  happy  change  in  my  prospects,  but  when 
Mandara  kept  repeating,  as  he  patted  my  hand  en- 
couragingly, "  To-morrow,  you  shall  go  to-morrow," 
it  began  to  dawn  on  me  that  it  was  a  serious  proposal, 
and  I  accepted  eagerly  and  began  to  discuss  the  details 
of  the  expedition.  Nine  of  my  own  men  would  be 
taken  and  six  soldiers  of  Mandara' s  to  act  as  guides. 
"You  had  better  not  defer  your  journey,"  said  the 
chief,  **  lest  the  Wa-kiboso  get  wind  of  it  and  inter- 
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cept  you."  It  was  arranged  I  should  not  be  absent 
more  than  a  week,  and  that  the  guides  should  receive 
four  yards  of  cloth  each,  to  buy  food  for  their  sojourn 


Fig.  CO.— Hj  Settlement  &t  Tftreit*. 


on  the  chilly  heights.     Mandara  presented  me  with  a 
couple  of  goats  as  a  contribution  towards  our  com- 
missariat, and  took  leave  of  me  with  continued  wishes 
Q  2 
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for  my  success  and  a  sincere  hope  of  my  safe  return. 
I  repaired  to  my  settlement,  full  of  joyful  anticipation, 
commenced  packing,  and  slaughtered  a  bullock,  so 
that  every  one  might  have  a  good  preliminary  feast 
before  entering  on  the  anxious  journey  of  the  morrow. 
Mandara*s  six  men,  one  of  whom  was  Kilaki,  an  old 
friend  and  constant  frequenter  of  my  **  town,"  came 
to  receive  their  **  cloth  "  and  their  instructions.  I 
adjured  them  not  to  keep  me  waiting  on  the  morrow, 
and  then  sent  them  off  that  they  might  have  time  to 
bid  their  families  farewell  and  make  their  investments 
in  food.  When  preparation  had  been  made,  and  every- 
thing packed  save  the  necessaries  of  our  civilized 
existence,  which  might  be  thrust  into  the  bags  before 
starting,  I  retired  to  rest,  but  slept  little,  so  feverishly 
anxious  was  I  to  commence  my  first  ascent  of  Kilima- 
njaro. 
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A    FIRST   ASCENT. 


Faithful  to  their  promise,  Mandara's  five  soldiers,  led 
by  Kilaki,  arrived  in  our  settlement  at  sunrise.  They 
brought  with  them  bags  of  provisions,  and  three  fat 
sheep,  which  were  to  constitute  a  further  supply  of 
food,  and  one  which  would  obKgingly  transport  itself 
to  the  desired  goal. 

Leaving  Faraji,  the  cook,  alone  in  charge  of  Kitim- 
biriu,  we  commenced  our  ascent  by  following  the 
upper  road  skirting  the  crest  of  our  long  hill.  We 
walked  first  between  tall  hedges  of  glossy-leaved 
dracoenas  and  gorgeous  scarlet-flowered  aloes,  which 
grew  from  tall  stems  in  arborescent  form.  As  we 
passed  the  wooden  doorways  of  the  different  congeries 
of  huts  which  border  these  Caga  lanes  the  inhabitants 
rushed  out  mirthfully  to  greet  us.  "Utonga  ako. 
Mange  Muzungu  ? "  (Where  are  you  going,  white 
chief?)  they  cried.  "  Ngatonga  Kib6 '*  (I  am  going 
to  Eab6)  I  joyfully  answered.  (Kib6  is  the  giant 
summit  of  the  mass.)  From  each  little  tidy  compound 
of  Wa-6aga,  from  their  trim  fields  and  luxuriant 
plantations,  came  merry  girls,  their  arms  linked  to- 
gether affectionately,  and  accompanied  by  their  brothers, 
fathers,  and  husbands,  all  in  perfect  nudity  and  all  in 
smiling  good-humour.     They  would  range  themselves 
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along  the  sides  of  the  narrow  lane,  backing,  with 
much  giggling,  into  the  fem-fronds  and  brambles  as 
I  approached,  and  saluting  my  followers  with  many 
outspoken  remarks  as  to  their  personal  appearance 
and  the  errand  on  which  they  were  bound.  In  the 
rear  of  the  small  company  came  the  six  soldiers  of 
Mandara,  wearing  conspicuously  the  white  cloths  I 
had  given  them,  and  loaded  with  their  shields,  arms, 
and  water-gourds.  They  urged  along  the  upward 
path  the  three  docile  and  unsuspecting  sheep,  which 
were  to  serve  as  their  stock  of  provisions  during  our 
residence  above  the  clouds.  At  about  5400  feet  we 
quitted  the  last  signs  of  cultivation,  and  consequently 
missed  the  familiar  runnels  of  water  which  in  the 
inhabited  country  intersect  the  land  every  few  yards. 
The  surrounding  scenery  was  now  charmingly  soft 
and  pretty,  so  exactly  Uke  Devonshire  hills  and  coombes 
in  general  aspect  that  I  need  not  give  it  a  more  de- 
tailed description.  At  6000  feet  we  halted  for  a  brief 
rest.  The  ascent  had  been  very  gradual.  Here,  where 
we  first  rested,  there  were  grassy  downs  of  short 
springy  turf  scattered  over  with  magnificent  clumps 
of  forest ;  but  higher  up  the  woodland  scenery,  though 
very  pretty  and  "  English  "  in  look,  did  not  ofEer 
remarkably  fine  timber,  the  trees  being  short  and 
twisted  with  dense  undergrowth.  The  wild  flowers 
were  beautiful.  Parasitic  begonias  trailed  their  lovely 
pink  bells  in  long  festoons ;  magenta-coloured  balsams 
gleamed  from  among  the  fern-fi^onds,  and  every  now 
and  then  we  would  come  across  clumps  of  crimson 
and  salmon-tinted  gladioli  that  provoked  expressions 
of  admiration  even  from  my  followers,  whose  eyes 
were  caught  with  the  rich  displays  of  colour.  The 
tree-trunks,  even  to  the  minor  branches,  were  densely 
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hung  with  moss,  orehilla-lichen,  or  debcate  epiphytic 
ferns.  Other  species  of  ferns  grew  luxuriantly  at  the 
side  of  the  path,  some  of  them  actually  British  in  their 
extended  range.  There  were  polypodies,  holly  ferns, 
bracken,  maidenhair,  identical  apparently — I  have 
since  found  at  Kew  they  were  actually   the  same — 


~-Ti«B  Fern  (LoneUlt*  ]>ub«*e«ni). 


with  those  we  know  in  England.  Unfamiliar,  though, 
to  our  English  scenes  were  the  magnificent  tree-ferns 
(of  the  species  Lonckitis  pube8ceiis)t  which  rose  grandly 
above  the  dense  undergrowth,  with  fronds  of  a  shiny 
bluish-green,  whenever  the  pale  green  light  of  the 
forest  fell  athwart  their  downy  leaflets  or  silky  stems. 
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At  a  greater  altitude  than  8000  feet  these  tree-ferns 
were  rarely  met  with ;  indeed,  they  were  mostly  con- 
fined to  a  zone  round  the  mountain  between  7000  feet 
and  8000  feet  above  sea-level. 

Our  path  was  very  wet  with  the  moisture  that 
dripped  from  the  forest,  and  often  obstructed  with 
huge  tree-trunks  that  lay  across  it.  It  was  one  of  a 
series  of  tracks  which  converge  from  the  different 
little  kingdoms  on  the  mountain  np  to  a  height  of 
about  9000  feet  odd,  where  they  join  a  path  running 
nearly  due  east  and  west  from  Sira  to  Useri.  As  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Kilima-njaro  States  are  nearly 
always  at  war  with  one  another,  and,  consequently, 
have  not  free  transit  through  the  hostile  territory  of 
their  neighbours,  they  all  resort,  by  means  of  the 
upward  road,  to  the  neutral  ground  above,  and  at 
varying  heights  above  the  inhabited  district  pursue 
their  journey  round  the  mountain.  They  do  not  al- 
ways do  so  peacefully,  however,  as  it  is  the  disagreeable 
custom  of  the  mountaineers  to  post  themselves  occa- 
sionally in  ambush  at  the  cross-roads  and  leap  out  on 
any  passing  travellers  too  weak  to  resist  them,  in 
which  case  the  men  are  killed  and  the  women  are 
carried  ofE  in  triumph  as  slaves.  As  we  were  few  in 
number,  though  presumably  stout  of  heart,  our  guides 
were  very  nervous  during  this  ascent,  and  often 
paused  to  listen  anxiously  to  the  murmurs  of  the 
forest,  fearing  to  detect  the  voices  of  their  foes.  Our 
conversation  was  held  in  a  low  tone,  and  my  servant, 
Virapan,  who  incautiously  gave  way  to  a  peal  of 
laughter  when  amused  by  some  incident  on  the  route, 
was  angrily  checked  by  Kilaki,  Mandara's  captain, 
and  told  that  he  was  risking  the  hves  of  the  party. 
However,   throughout  this  day's   journey   we   heard 
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nothing  more  alarming  than  the  occasional  trumpeting 
of  elephants  or  the  mocking  cry  of  the  blue-green 
touraco. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  drinking-water  on  our 
road  ever  since  the  last  streamlet  we  had  crossed  in 
Mo§i,  we  scarcely  stopped  anywhere  to  rest  until 
reaching  our  camping-place,  at  a  height  of  8600  feet. 
Here  we  found  a  little  rivulet  ffowing  silently  over 
mossy  rocks,  and  forming  ctear,  deep  pools  every  few 
yards.  The  water  was  icy  cold.  Above  the  stream 
the  path  led  us  to  a  slight  clearing  in  the  forest,  where 
we  saw  a  few  rotting  huts  and  wind  shelters.  "  These," 
said  Mandara's  men,  "  we  made  when  we  came  to 
fight  against  Useri.  We  slept  here,  half-way/'  My 
men  were  enjoined  by  the  Wa-6aga  not  to  make  any 
noise  that  might  attract  the  attention  of  enemies  in 
the  vicinity ;  they  even  objected  to*  our  lighting  big 
fires,  in  case  the  curling  smoke  might  betray  our  pre- 
sence ;  but  at  this  I  became  impatient,  preferring  to 
risk  the  chance  of  a  scuffle  with  the  Wa-kib6so  to 
sufEering  from  cold.  Already,  as  the  sun  was  setting, 
the  temperature  rapidly  sank,  and  the  air  became  very 
chilly,  while  a  white  rime  settled  on  the  grass.  The 
forest  and  the  surrounding  vegetation  were  weirdly 
strange.  Giant  heaths  of  the  familiar  genus  Erica 
grew  unfamiliarly  as  tallish  trees.  An  extraordinary 
composite  plant  (since  named  from  my  specimens 
Senecio  Johnstoni)  flourished  in  the  marshy  ground 
near  the  rivulet  and  rose  to  twenty  feet  in  height. 
From  a  distance  it  appeared  something  like  a  banana, 
with  huge  broad  leaves  at  the  summit  of  a  slim,  bare, 
black  trunk,  but  with  yellow  flowers  like  a  groundsel 
— a  humble  plant,  to  which  indeed,  it  is  not  distantly 
allied.     "  Everlasting  flowers,*'  of  tender  rosy  pink  or 
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yellow-white,  grew  in  clusters  where  the  forest  was 
less  dense,  and  pretty  star-like  anemones,  blush-colour 
with  yellow  centres,  sprang  up  like  pale  stars  amid 
the  dusky  herbage.  Things  that  resembled  chervil 
and  hemlock  grew  in  rank  abundance,  and  the 
crimson  gladioli  gleamed  out  vividly  on  all  sides. 
There  were  also  pretty  irises  and  groimd  orchids  of  a 
rich  mauve-pink.  Altogether,  although  the  flora  was 
different  from  that  at  lower  levels,  it  lost  nothing  in 
brilliancy  of  colours.  The  men  rapidly  constructed 
wind  shelters  of  branches,  lit  roaring  fires,  and  wrapped 
themselves  in  their  scanty  garments  to  resist  the  in- 
creasing cold.  The  Caga  soldiers  killed  two  of  their 
sheep  recklessly,  thinking  nothing  of  economizing  their 
food,  and  distributed  some  of  the  meat  among  my 
men,  offering  me  a  really  choice  leg  of  mutton.  All 
through  the  night  the  tree-hyraxes  kept  us  awake 
with  their  ringing  plaintive  cry.  After  a  long  dis- 
cussion the  next  mornings  I  decided  to  move  our 
permanent  camp  higher  up  the  mountain,  so  that  I 
might  be  nearer  the  field  of  my  researches,  and  also 
for  the  reason  that  the  men  of  Mandara  continually 
dreaded  an  attack  from  their  enemies,  and  would  not 
allow  us  to  fire  our  guns  at  any  bird  or  beast,  fearing 
lest  the  shots  might  reveal  our  existence.  On  reaching 
a  height  of  9000  feet  the  continuous  forest  came  to  an 
end,  and  we  emerged  on  tracts  of  tussocky  grass, 
interspersed  here  and  there  in  parklike  fashion  with 
clumps  of  trees.  We  were  now  on  a  kind  of  level 
table  or  shelf,  which  stretched  away  round  the  southern 
slope  of  the  mountain,  and  from  which  the  great 
central  mass  (the  ridge  culminating  in  the  two  peaks 
of  Kib6  and  Kimawenzi)  arose  with  a  somewhat  abrupt 
ascent.     In  the  hoUows  of  this  further  range  there 
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were  clumps  of  forest  up  to  10,000  feet.  Many  bright- 
coloured  flowers  grew  up  to  this  altitude,  notably  a 
vivid  blue  cynoglossum  (houndstongue),  mauve  and 
blue  irises,  and  pink,  waxy- white,  and  yellow  **  ever- 
lastings." Tufts  of  artemisia  (southernwood)  grew 
in  sheltered  places.  There  were  many  heaths,  a  small 
kind  of  geranium,  huge  proteas,  and  divers  ferns  and 
mosses.  The  foliage  of  the  trees  was  rather  a  dull 
grey-green,  and  their  boughs  and  trunks  were  rendered 
almost  shapeless  by  the 
thick  tapestry  of  moss  and 
orchilla-lichen.  A  black 
and  white  raven  was  fre- 
quently seen  sailing  over- 
head, two  or  three  white 

butterflies  flitted  about,  and  yj^^  53  _^  Raven  soaring. 

a  small  grey  moth  hovered 

over  the  grass.  A  little  lizard,  nearly  dull  uniform 
black,  with  faint  markings,  darted  to  and  fro  in  the 
herbage,  pursuing  the  drowsy-looking  flies  that  settled 
on  the  grass-blades  in  the  sun. 

Whilst  my  men  were  preparing  lunch  under  the 
shade  of  a  stunted  tree  1  made  a  rapid  excursion 
upwards  to  collect  some  plants,  and  then  returned  to 
my  followers  about  noon.  I  had  just  got  out  my 
theodolite  to  take  some  observations  of  the  different 
peaks  in  sight,  and  had  finished  "  screwing  up  "  the 
levels,  when  a  cry  from  my  men  behind  caused  me  to 
look  up.  In  the  distance,  coming  from  the  west,  a 
large  band  of  Wa-kib6§o — our  most  bitter  foes — were 
to  be  seen  approaching  at  a  round  trot,  covering  them- 
selves with  their  shields  and  waving  their  spears  in  the 
air.  I  had  just  time  to  form  my  little  force  of  sixteen 
men  into  a  square,  and  awaited  with  anxious  heart  the 
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onset.  Fortunately,  in  the  middle  of  their  charge  the 
Wa-kib6So  stopped  short.  There,  between  us  and 
them,  unheeded  by  me,  stood  my  theodolite,  poised  on 
its  tripod  stand,  with  its  levels,  doubtless,  as  well  ad- 
justed as  when  I  had  previously  left  it.  This  harmless 
instrument  had  filled  the  Wa-kiboSo  with  sudden 
dread.  It  was,  no  doubt,  considered  some  engine  of 
sorcery  so  powerful  that  I  needed  but  to  place  it  between 
myself  and  my  foes,  and  I  could  then  await  their 
onslaught  with  equanimity.  The  Wa-kib6so,  therefore, 
paused,  their  war-cry  ceased,  they  gazed  uneasily  at 
the  theodolite,  and,  to  my  intense  relief,  slowly  with- 
drew to  a  neighbouring  hillock,  from  the  top  of  which 
they  watched  our  proceedings.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  immobility  on  either  side  the  Wa-kiboso 
suddenly  left  their  post  of  observation  at  a  gentle  run, 
and  disappeared  into  the  forest  below.  I  had  a  short 
deliberation  with  my  men,  who  insisted  on  at  once 
returning  to  Mandara's  country,  alleging  that  the  Wa- 
kib6§o  would  return  in  greater  numbers  and  cut  off 
our  communications  below,  thus  severing  us  from  our 
food  supplies.  I  then  suggested  that,  instead  of  re- 
turning direct  to  Mosi,  we  should  continue  our  explora- 
tion of  the  mountain  and  then  descend  through  Useri 
on  the  plains  below,  and  thus  reach  Taveita.  This 
also  was  overruled,  and,  perhaps,  wisely,  as  the  people 
of  Useri  were  equally  hostile  to  Mandara  with  the  Wa- 
kiboso,  and  would  possibly  have  massacred  our  little 
band  of  sixteen  men  had  we  tried  to  pass  through  their 
country.  Finally,  I  resolved  to  take  the  advice  of 
Mandara's  soldiers,  and  return  to  our  settlement  at 
once,  without  further  delay.  We  therefore  re-entered 
the  forest,  and  passed  our  old  camping-place  of  the 
night  before,  where  we  saw  the  print  of  many  feet, 
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from  which  we  concluded  that  the  Wa-kib6§o  must 
have  come  here  just  after  our  departure,  have  dis- 
covered our  route,  and  followed  our  tracks  up  the  moun- 
tain. We  were  discussing  this  question  and  leisurely 
continuing  the  descent,  when  one  of  our  guides  stopped, 
commanded  silence,  and  listened  intently.  I  naturally 
did  the  same,  and  heard  a  faint  ringing  cry  behind  us. 
We  looked  at  one  another  with  serious  faces  and  said 
"  The  Wa.kib6§o  !  "  Evidently  they  had  re-discovered 
our  track,  and  were  announcing  it  to  their  more  distant 
comrades.  An  unreasoning  panic  seized  my  people. 
They  started  ofE  in  a  headlong  flight  down  the  moun- 
tain, and  for  some  time  I  feared  the  men  might  cast 
away  their  loads  and  lose  my  collections,  but  fortunately 
they  clung  to  their  burthens  as  Swahili  porters  do  even 
"in  extremis."  At  length  I  felt  I  could  no  longer 
keep  up  such  a  rapid  descent  over  slippery  tree-trunks 
and  glissades  of  mud.  I  had  already  nearly  broken 
my  leg  and  effectually  barked  my  shins,  so  I  called 
repeatedly  on  the  foremost  men  of  our  party  to  stop, 
and  we  journeyed  for  a  little  while  at  a  more  reasonable 
pace.  Soon,  however,  we  had  another  fright.  Those 
who  were  in  front  came  to  a  sudden  halt,  cried  out,  and 
fell  back  in  confusion.  "  What  is  it  ?"  I  asked,  panting. 
"  The  Wa-kib6so,"  gasped  my  men,  and  sure  enough, 
up  the  steep  descent  of  the  narrow  path  we  could 
descry  white  head-dresses  and  gleaming  spears  approach- 
ing. This  time  we  no  longer  made  the  least  stand. 
The  cook,  Cephas,  attempted  to  fly,  slipped,  and  fell 
into  a  ditch  ;  others  crept  into  the  bush  ard  hid  ;  and 
I  myself,  too  utterly  sick  and  exhausted  to  offer  any 
resistance,  sat  down  by  the  way-side  and  awaited  my 
fate.  There  was  a  hush,  a  whisper  rising  into  a  shout, 
and  then  a  sudden  glad  cry  from  my  reassured  followers. 
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"  Watu  wa  Mandara!  Watu  wa  Mandara*'  (Man- 
dara's  people).  I  rose  to  my  feet  and  greeted  the 
captain  of  the  force  with  the  usual  Caga  salutation, 
"Mbuia"  (friend).  He  informed  me  that  Mandara 
had  feared  a  difficulty  with  the  people  of  Kiboso,  and 
had  sent  200  soldiers  to  escort  us  back.  After  this 
last  scare  nothing  further  happened  to  cause  us  further 
anxiety.  Mandara's  soldiers  went  along  their  course 
behind  us,  and  had  a  skirmish  with  the  Wa-kiboso  to 
cover  our  retreat,  and  we  eventually  reached  our 
settlement  of  Kitimbiriu  thoroughly  exhausted  with 
our  day's  adventures,  but  feeling  quite  happy  at  once 
more  coming  "  home." 

Mandara  sent  the  next  day  his  congratulations  on 
my  safe  return,  and  a  fine  goat  wherewith  to  make 
merry.  As  I  had  almost  given  up  the  hope  of  ever 
seeing  my  caravan  from  the  coast — they  were  six 
weeks  overdue,  and  I  imagined  them  annihilated  by 
the  Masai — I  felt  very  uncertain  as  to  my  chances  of 
withdrawing  from  Mandara's  country,  and  conse- 
quently congratulated  myself  on  the  improved  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  myself  and  that  chief.  I 
now  devoted  myself  entirely  to  natural  history 
studies  and  researches  into  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  Wa-caga,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  interesting 
dialect.  The  days  slipped  by  most  pleasantly,  I  ate 
and  drank  of  the  best,  for  my  kitchen-garden  yielded 
me  almost  every  well-known  kind  of  vegetable  in 
abundance,  and  the  native  markets  supplied  such 
cheap  and  varied  provisions  that  I  scarcely  had  cause 
to  regret  the  exhaustion  of  my  European  stores.  In 
short,  I  was  now  resigned  apparently  to  a  long  isola- 
tion on  Kilima-njaro,  without  any  present  hope  of 
reopening  communication  with  the  coast,  when,  one 
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day — in  fact  on  the  22nd  of  September — while  I  was 
working  at  my  collections  of  plants  in  the  late  after- 
noon, and  preparing  to  clear  the  table  for  dinner  to  be 
laid,  two  men,  breathless  and  speechless,  emerged 
from  the  steep  ascent  on  the  eastern  flank  of  our  hill 
and  stood  before  me.  I  immediately  recognized 
Abdallah  and  Kadu  Stanley,  whom  I  had  left  behind 
at  Taveita,  to  report  the  arrival  of  the  caravan,  but 
their  silence  seemed  so  ominous  that  I  could  merely 
stare  in  suspended  apprehension.  However,  they  were 
only  speechless  from  their  steep  and  exhausting  climb, 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  recovered  their  wind  they 
ambled  forward  with  beaming  faces,  kissed  my  hands, 
and  said,  **  Oh,  Bwana,  nothing  but  good  news  !  good 
news  !  Kiongwe  has  returned,  and  all  is  well."  With 
these  words  they  threw  at  my  feet  a  bag  of  letters, 
and  squatted  down  in  my  doorway  to  pant  at  their 
ease.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  within  me  was  won- 
derful. I  now  lost  my  calm,  contented  resignation  of 
heretofore,  and  yearned  to  do  great  things.  No  longer 
need  I  cajole  Mandara  and  elude  the  bloodthirsty  Wa- 
kibdso.  With  the  reinforcements  that  were  now 
arriving,  I  should  have  at  my  disposal  a  force  of  over 
sixty  men,  with  which  I  could  disregard  the  goodwill 
of  the  natives  of  Kilima-njaro,  and  quietly  pursue  my 
mission  without  fear  of  hindrance. 

However,  I  was  not  yet  free  from  difficulties,  though 
the  termination  of  my  trials  seemed  at  hand.  Mandara, 
hitherto,  especially  after  his  recent  amiable  behaviour, 
had  cherished  the  notion  that  my  residence  in  his 
country  would  be  perpetual,  and  would  probably 
become  very  angry  if  he  found  out  I  was  entertaining 
a  project  of  withdrawing  from  Mo§i  and  transferring 
my  expedition  to  the  country  of  his  enemies.     Conse- 
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quently  it  behoved  me  to  act  discreetly  so  that  I  might 
carry  away  all  my  property  from  Kitimbiriu  without 
provoking  any  inimical  action  on  his  part.  Probably 
he  would  not  actively  intervene  to  prevent  my  depar- 
ture, or  to  rob  me  of  my  goods ;  but  he  had  only  to 
convey  a  hint  to  the  Masai  in  the  plains  below,  and 
my  caravan  would  have  little  chance  of  ever  reaching 
Taveita  intact.  To  Taveita,  as  a  neutral  ground,  I 
determined  to  go  before  again  attempting  the  ascent  of 
Kilima-njaro  from  another  point  in  Caga,  Accordingly 
I  had  directed  that  the  porters  should  leave  their  new 
loads  there  before  proceeding  to  Mosi,  so  that  they 
might  come  nearly  empty-handed,  and  be  ready  to 
transport  my  goods  from  Kitimbinu. 

Abdallah  had  carried  out  my  secret  orders  very 
well.  Kiongwe  stayed  behind  at  Taveita  with  the 
sick  and  halting,  and  watched  over  the  new  supplies 
which  were  there  stowed  away,  while  Abdallah  and 
Kadu  came  on  to  me  with  thirty  porters,  and  carried 
nothing  but  the  bag  of  letters  and  some  selected  pre- 
sents for  Mandara. 

The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  my  reinforcements 
I  went  to  Mandara's  court  to  announce  ceremoniously 
the  safe  coming  of  my  long-looked-for  men,  and  to 
read  to  him  some  letters  I  had  received  from  Sir  John 
Kirk.  Dressed  in  my  best  clothes,  and  accompanied 
by  several  followers  gaily  decked,  and  bearing  presents 
— for  I  had  fortunately  received  some  gaudy  uniforms 
and  other  gifts  for  Mandara  from  Zanzibar — I  made  my 
way  to  his  little  square  of  beehive  huts,  wherein  he 
passes  the  hours  of  daylight.  As  I  crossed  the 
village-green  the  groups  of  soldiers  there  stationed 
preserved  a  sullen  demeanour,  evidently  reflected  from 
the  present  disposition  of  their  chief.     But  I  was  not 
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abashed,  and  passed  blithely  on  into  the  very  midst  of 
Mandara's  circle.  The  chief  was  seated  in  gloomy 
silence,  surrounded  by  his  usual  Swahili  courtiers. 
When  I  saluted  him  cheerily  he  turned  away  his  head 
and  scowled.  His  parasites  did  the  same,  in  a  some- 
what exaggerated  fashion.  But  I  was  determined  to 
force  my  good-humour  on  him.  Laying  a  brilliant 
scarlet  gold-braided  vestment  on  his  lap,  I  shook  his 
unwilling  hand,  and  said,  "Khabari  njema!  (Good 
news  !).  Khabari  njema,  Mandara.  Khabari  za  Baloza, 
sikiliza  (News  of  the  Consul,  listen)."  Mandara 
grunted  and  turned  his  head  half  round.  Then  I 
seated  myself  on  one  of  the  low  stools  near  him  and 
began  to  rather  freely  interpret  a  letter  I  drew  from 
my  pocket.  In  this  supposed  communication  from  Sir 
John  Kirk  I  affected  to  find  stringent  orders  to  leave 
Mandara's  country,  and  return  to  the  coast  without 
delay.  **  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,'*  said  the  Prince 
of  Mo§i  when  I  had  finished,  "  not  one  word !  If  the 
Baloza  wants  you  to  return,  why  does  he  send  your 
men  back  loaded  with  goods  when,  if  what  you  say  is 
true,  you  don't  need  them  ?  No,  you  want  to  quit 
me  and  go  to  live  with  some  other  chief  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  that  is  why  you  have  left  your  goods  behind 
at  Taveita,  and  your  porters  come  here  empty-handed." 
I  protested,  however,  that  his  suspicions  were  unjust, 
and  vowed  that  although  now  obliged  to  leave  him,  I 
would  some  day  return ;  but  for  a  little  while  Man- 
dara was  obdurate.  He  even  muttered  threats  about 
impeding  my  departure,  although  after  uttering  them 
he  looked  ashamed  and  contradicted  himself.  At 
length  when  I  had  half  forcibly  thrown  the  scarlet 
coat  round  his  shoulders  and  laid  out  the  other  pre- 
sents in  tempting  array  his  set  features  relaxed  into  a 
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regretful  smile.  "  Well,  child  of  the  Baloza !  "  he 
said,  with  a  sigh,  "if  you  must  go,  you  must,  and  I 
cannot  prevent  you.  But  you  will  promise  to  return, 
will  you  not?  And  then,  see  what  we  will  do 
together  '* — and  he  warmed  to  the  theme  as  he  talked  ; 
— "  We  will  make  a  big  shamba  (plantation)  and  grow 
all  the  vegetables  of  Europe;  we  will  trade  for  ivory 
with  the  Masai;  we  will  get  rich  together,  eh?" 
Four  months  of  Mandara's  society  had  taught  me  how 
illusory  all  his  offers  of  partnership  were.  However, 
I  soothed  him  with  assurances  that  sooner  or  later  I 
would  reappear  in  Mosi  and  our  relations  should  be 
renewed  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  **  And  you  won't 
forget  to  bring  me  an  iron  bedstead  and  an  iron 
chair,  like  yours,  and  a  European  dog,  will  you  ?  "  I 
assented  to  all  th-ese  requests,  and  ultimately  our 
meeting  broke  up  with  much  mutual  friendliness. 

The  next  morning  I  bought  some  sheep  and  goats 
of  Mandara,  and  bade  him  an  afiectionate  farewell. 
Then,  having  made  all  due  preparations,  and  taken  a 
heartbreaking  leave  of  my  thriving  plantations,  where 
the  beds  of  potatoes  and  trailing  cucumbers  looked  so 
prosperous,  I  gazed  for  the  last  time  at  the  country  of 
Mosi,  where  I  had  made  my  home  during  four  months, 
and  then  turned  my  back  on  Mandara  and  his  kingdom, 
and  set  my  face  once  more  towards  Taveita. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


A   MOVE   TO  MABANU.^ 


The  people  of  Taveita  were  glad  to  welcome  me  once 
more  to  their  midst,  and  after  the  first  few  days,  spent 
in  rapidly  building  houses  to  store  my  goods,  and  huts 
for  my  followers^-from  which  efforts  a  small  town 
ultimately  arose — I  prepared  to  smooth  the  way  by 
negotiations  for  a  peaceful  ascent  of  Kilima-njaro. 
The  chief  of  Maranu,  a  largish  state  (a  little  bigger 
than  Middlesex)  on  the  south-eastern  flank  of  the  great 
mountain,  had  latterly  sent  emissaries  to  Taveita,  to 
question  the  people  of  the  forest  sanctuary  as  to  my 
real  character  and  disposition.  News  of  my  disputes 
with  Mandara  had  reached  him,  and  he  thought, 
perhaps,  he  might  oust  that  chief  in  my  good  graces, 
and  get  me  all  to  himself  with  my  (supposed)  illimitable 
wealth,  and  my  wonderful  powers  of  sorcery.  I  met 
his  advances  enthusiastically — perhaps  too  enthusias- 
tically, because  it  at  first  roused  suspicion  as  to  my 
real  motives  in  entering  Maranu — and  sent  to  say,  by 
Taveitan  intermediaries,  that  I  should  be  very  happy 
to  make  peace.  I  invited,  moreover,  all  the  different 
chieftains  of  Kilima-njaro  to  send  delegates  to  Taveita, 

*  As  this  word  often  recurs  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  system  of  spelling  employed  it  would  be  pronounced 
"  Marang'u." 
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where  we  might  discuss  our  difEerences  on  neutral 
ground.  The  hope  was  in  me  that  now  being  duly 
supported  by  a  well-equipped  band  of  followers,  and 
residing  on  my  own  land,  I  might  act  as  the  peaceful 
arbiter  of  Kiliraa-njaro,  might  show  its  foolish  people 
that  their  quarrels  were  only  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Arab  slave-traders,  and  induce  them  to  band  together 
in  a  friendly  confederation  to  resist  the  common  enemy. 
My  proposal  for  a  conference  was  well  received.  Repre- 
sentatives from  Kib6so,  Mamba,  Mwika,  Kirua,  TJseri, 
came  to  Taveita.  I  had  also  sent  a  letter  to  Mandara, 
explaining  my  object  and  inviting  him  to  co-operate, 
but  no  immediate  answer  was  given,  nor  did  he  send 
any  delegate  to  attend  our  conference.  The  naked 
ambassadors  of  the  different  states  I  have  mentioned 
were  all  of  one  opinion.  "  Make  friends  with  Maranu, 
and  you  are  friends  with  all  of  us.  As  to  forming  a 
league  with  Mandara  against  the  coast  people,  perhaps 
we  will  see — ^later ;  but  it  is  Mandara  who  must  first 
make  amends ;  it  is  he  who  has  for  years  past  robbed, 
enslaved,  and  harried  us.  Did  Maranu  ever  fight  with 
Kiboso,  or  TJseri  with  Mamba  and  Mwika  ?  Never  ! 
There  would  be  peace  on  the  mountain  were  it  not  for 
Mandara.  He  began  the  war — ^let  him  make  proposals 
of  peace.     Where  is  his  delegate  to-day  ?  " 

I  confess  that  having  done  my  utmost  I  was  not 
going  to  waste  any  more  time  in  trying  to  restore 
peace  in  troubled  Caga.  Politics  I  only  meddled  with 
inasmuch  as  they  were  contingent  on  the  prosecution 
of  my  scientific  mission.  As  Mandara  abstained  from 
following  my  pacific  suggestions,  all  that  remained  to 
me  was  to  make  friends  as  speedily  as  possible  with 
Maranu — not  for  the  pleasure  of  its  chiefs  acquain- 
tance, or  for  interest  in  its  welfare,  but  in  order  to 
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reside  in  the  upper  regions  in  peace  and  quiet — and 
then  proceed  at  once  to  the  borders  of  the  snow,  and 
make  up  for  lost  time  by  collecting  as  busily  as  possible. 
Had  the  mission  of  pacifying  and  regenerating  the 
states  of  Kilima-njaro  been  confided  to  me  I  would 
have  thrown  my  whole  heart  into  it,  and  might  perhaps 
have  done  some  real  good,  but  it  was  not  for  that  end 
that  I  had  received  my  grants  from  the  Royal  Society 
and  the  British  Association.  They  wanted  plants  and 
birds  and  beetles,  not  assurances  that  certain  obscure 
communities  of  savages  in  Central  Africa  had  been 
induced  to  abstain  for  a  few  months  from  killing  and 
enslaving  one  another.  What  would  they  say,  when 
my  six  months*  residence  on  Kilima-njaro  was  over, 
and  I  presented  myself  to  their  committee,  and  said, 
*^  Oh,  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  I  found  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Caga  commonwealth  so  disorganized,  that 
I  set  myself  to  work  to  restore  peace  and  prosperity, 
and  this  took  up  so  much  time  that  I  wasn't  able  to 
collect ''  ? 

No,  so  anxious  was  I  to  effect  the  purpose  for  which 
I  had  come  to  Eastern  Africa,  that  I  often,  when 
worried  by  all  these  intrigues,  could  find  nothing  more 
fitting  to  exclaim  than  "  Bother  your  quarrels  and  your 
wrongs,  let  me  get  to  the  snow."  Sometimes  I  longed 
for  giant  bombs  containing  carbonic  acid  gas,  that  I 
might  explode  them  on  the  mountain,  and  painlessly 
asphyxiate  its  troublesome  inhabitants.  But  as  this 
was  out  of  the  question,  the  only  plan  I  could  think  of 
was  to  make  friends  with  Mandara's  enemies,  whether 
Mandara  liked  it  or  not.  Accordingly,  after  the  little 
conference  referred  to,  I  despatched  a  mission  to 
Maranu  with  handsome  presents  for  its  chief,  and  a 
warm  acceptance  of  his  peaceful  overtures.     Kiongwe, 
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who  had  a  pleasant  manner  and  knew  a  little  Ki-6aga, 
undertook  this  rather  risky  errand.  Arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  king's  residence  he  was  long  kept  wait- 
ing outside,  because  the  timid  young  sovereign  was 
afraid  of  being  bewitched  by  the  white  man's  emissary. 
The  people  of  Maranu,  no  less  than  their  chief,  still 
feared  treachery  on  my  part.  They  dreaded  lest  all 
these  peaceful  overtures  might  not  be  a  cunning  means 
of  penetrating  the  country  and  then  attacking  it  un- 
awares, in  league  with  the  dreaded  Mandara.  So  as 
they  still  hesitated  between  accepting  or  rejecting  my 
proposals  they  resolved  to  ascertain  the  true  character 
of  my  mission  by  a  potent  test.  A  goat  was  brought 
before  the  young  chief,  and  made  to  swallow  a  poisonous 
drug.  "  Now,"  said  the  Sultan  of  Maranu  to  the 
smiling  but  secretly  uneasy  Kiongwe,  "  if  the  goat  dies 
I  shall  know  that  your  heart  is  black  and  your  mission 
deceitful,  and  I  will  kill  you,  that  your  master  may  see 
how  I  hate  a  lie ;  but  if  the  goat  lives,  good;  I  shall  then 
be  convinced  you  have  spoken  the  truth,  and  your 
master  really  wishes  to  be  my  friend."  After  a  short 
period  of  suspense  the  goat  began  to  retch  violently, 
and  finally  vomited  the  noxious  dose,  then  it  shivered 
a  little,  shook  itself,  bleated,  and  began  to  browse.  A 
loud  burst  of  delighted  acclamation  greeted  this  favour- 
able outcome  of  the  ordeal,  and  Kiongwe  was  relatively 
safe.  His  moral  sifting  was  not  altogether  finished, 
however ;  he  must  submit  to  a  further  trial.  The 
queen-dowager,  who  was  reputed  a  regular  witch  or 
wizard-finder,  took  him  by  both  hands  and  gazed 
earnestly  into  his  eyes.  If  his  look  should  flinch  or 
turn  aside,  then  was  his  heart  black  and  treacherous. 
So  far  from  flinching,  however,  he  glared  at  the  queen- 
mother  for  his  very  life,  and  it  was   she  who  first 
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blinked  ;  consequently,  this  last  epreuve  had  terminated 
in  his  favour,  and  further  whoops  and  yells  of  hysteri- 
cal joy  rent  the  air.  Then  sending  for  the  fattest  ram 
in  his  dominions,  the  chief  of  Maranu  dismissed 
Kiongwe  with  this  characteristic  present,  and  bade 
him  assure  me  that  he  and  his  subjects  anxiously 
awaited  the  happy  day  when  I  and  my  people  would 
enter  and  build  in  their  country. 

On  the  day  following  Kiongwe's  return  a  curious 
occurrence,  savouring  of  poetical  justice,  took  place. 
One  of  my  men  informed  me,  early  in  the  morning, 
that  in  another  part  of  Taveita  the  renegades  of  our 
expedition,  Mabruki  and  Athmani,  had  passed  the  night 
on  their  way  to  the  coast,  whither  they  were  convoying 
a  band  of  slaves.  (The  reader  may  remember  that 
these  two  men  had  deserted  from  me  during  my  first 
trials  in  Mosi,  and  had  gone  to  live  with  Mandara  to 
organize  his  slave-trade.)  At  first  I  concluded  that 
the  information  was  of  little  value,  as  they  would  be 
certain  to  rise  with  the  dawn  and  pursue  their  road, 
and  I  regretted  bitterly  that  the  news  had  reached  me 
too  late  to  cause  an  effective  intervention.  But  fur- 
ther reflection  showed  the  possibility  that  Mabruki  and 
his  confederate  might  still  be  within  reach.  The  body 
of  the  caravan  would  have  quitted  Taveita  at  dawn, 
but  the  two  ex-collectors,  occupying  now  the  position 
of  independent  traders,  and  being  no  longer  subservient 
to  commands,  might  possibly  linger  behind  for  an 
extra  hour  of  sleep  or  to  buy  provisions  for  the  day. 
At  anv  rate  I  resolved  to  see  if  I  could  catch  them  and 
release  any  of  their  unfortunate  slaves.  Accordingly, 
assembling  my  followers  round  me,  in  case  there 
should  be  an  appeal  to  force,  we  marched  swiftly  and 
silently  down  to  the  camping-place  indicated  by  ray 
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informer,  and  there  had  the  great  joy  to  catch  Mabruki 
and  Athmani  lying  on  the  turf,  half  dozing,  with  four 
slaves — three  women  and  a  boy — fastened  round  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  in  whose  grateful  shade  the  renegades 
reposed.     As  I  told  my  men  in  a  loud  voice  to  cut  the 
ropes  which  bound  the  slaves  (the  poor  creatures  had 
their  heads  inserted  in  a  kind  of  wooden  pillory,  which 
was    tied  to  the   tree-trunk),  Mabruki  and  Athmani 
started  up  in  amazed  anger,  and  the  former  seized  his 
gun  as  if  meaning  to  shoot  me,  but  I  suppose  a  glance 
at  my  well-armed  followers  made  him  refrain,  so  he 
broke  out   into  angry  abuse  instead.     **Look   here, 
Mabruki,"  I  said,  "  if  you  talk  like  that  I  will  have  you 
tied  to    this    tree    and    soundly  thrashed.     You   are 
subjects  of  the  Sayyid  of  Zanzibar,  and  as  such  for- 
bidden to  trade  in  slaves.     I  have  a  perfect  right  to 
free  these  people,  and,  what  is  more,  if  I  carried  out 
my  duty  I  should  put  you  in  irons,  and  hand  you  over 
to  justice  when  I  reach  Zanzibar ;  but  as  I  am  going 
back  to  Kilima-njaro  that  is  not  convenient,  so  I  let 
you  go  free  for  once,  knowing  that  sooner  or  later 
punishment  will  overtake  you."     He  changed  his  tone, 
and  fawned  on  me,  and  assured  me  that  the  slaves 
were  not  his,  but  Mandara's,  and  in  taking  them  I 
should  make  Mandara  my  bitter  enemy ;  but  I  paid  no 
attention,  and   carried  off  the   slaves    to   my   town. 
When  we  had  reached  this  place  I  questioned  them, 
and  found  they  were  people  of  Maranu  captured  by 
Mandara  in  war,   and  sold    cheap  to  Mabruki,    who 
was   taking  them   to   the   coast   to  sell   on  his  own 
account,  together  with  a  large  number  of  other  slaves 
which  he  was  to  dispose  of  for  Mandara.     These  latter 
had  leftTaveita,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  Mandara' s 
Swahilis,  by  early  dawn,  and  Mabruki,  who  was  the 
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leader  of  the  caravan,  was  to  have  rejoined  them  by 
midday.  Having  learnt  this,  I  ordered  the  fetters  of 
the  slaves  to  be  struck  off,  and  told  them  they  were 
now  free  to  go  whithersoever  they  willed,  but  that  if 
they  feared  to  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  their  captors 
they  might  wait  till  the  morrow,  and  accompany  my 
caravan  to  Maranu.  This  proposal  they  gladly  accepted, 
and  when  the  fact  was  fiilly  realized  that  their  liberty 
was  given  back  to  them  and  that  they  would  soon  be 
restored  to  their  mountain  home^ — for  these  Caga  people 
are  like  the  Swiss  of  old,  passionately  attached  to  their 
native  peaks  and  valleys — they  burst  into  exclama- 
tions of  delight,  calling  me  "  Ndofu  " — elephant — and 
"  Great  Chief,'*  and  "  Father,"  and,  what  was  less 
agreeable,  crawling  to  my  feet  after  the  manner  of  their 
people  and  spitting  on  me  continually,  to  manifest  the 
esteem  in  which  I  was  held.  Mabruki  and  Athmani 
returned  to  Mandara's,  vowing  they  would  come  back 
with  a  big  army  to  avenge  their  loss.  But  I  knew  it 
was  a  vain  threat,  so  I  left  my  little  town  with  but  a 
small  garrison,  and  started  for  Kilima-njaro  with  a 
band  of  over  forty  men,  some  carrying  loads  and  others 
acting  as  guards,  for  we  were  not  too  sure  that 
enemies  might  not  rise  up  somewhere  to  contest  our 
progress,  and  I  was  resolved  this  time  to  attain  my 
end  by  force  if  necessary. 

The  country  of  Marafiu  was  reached  after  one  day's 
long  walk.  Its  southern  frontier  was  a  very  remark- 
able  one,  and  formed  a  barrier  seemingly  impossible 
to  cross  in  the  teeth  of  armed  opposition.  An  im- 
petuous stream  flowing  between  precipitous  walls  of 
rock  separated  Maranu  from  the  outer  wilderness. 
When  we  arrived  on  the  brink  of  this  ravine  and 
looked  across  to  the  opposite  side,  transit  seemed  a  feat 
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for  birds  alone ;  but  under  the  guidance  and  with  the 
help  of  the  Wa-maranu,  who  had  come  to  meet  us,  we 
managed  to  cross  this  strange  gulf.  We  were  first  of 
all  let  down  a  sheer  wall  of  rock  twenty  feet  in  height, 
clinging  to  the  stout  ropes  of  creepers,  and  then  re- 
ceived in  the  arms  of  stalwart  natives,  who  were  stand- 
ing thigh-deep  in  the  rushing  water  at  the  base  of 
the  cliff.  Two  men  carried  me  over  to  the  opposite 
shore,  oppressed,  not  with  my  weight,  but  by  the  force 
of  the  current,  which  threatened  to  make  them  lose 
their  footing  and  wash  us  ail  away.  Fortunately  on 
the  further  side  the  cliff  was  not  so  precipitous,  and 
afforded  a  few  feet  of  landing.  Here  I  paused  to  watch 
the  safe  descent  of  my  men  and  goods  down  the  oppo- 
site wall  of  cliff  iuto  the  water^  and,  when  all  were 
fairly  over  their  difficulties,  I  began  to  scale  the  bank 
behind  me,  and  was  able  to  reach  its  summit  unaided 
otherwise  than  by  the  friendly  branches  which  the 
cresting  woodland  stretched  towards  me.  Then,  when 
the  climb  was  over,  I  found  myself  surrounded  by 
silent  natives,  well  armed,  but  quite  friendly,  and  by 
their  directions  I  continued  my  upward  journey  along 
a  narrow  slippery  path  until  I  arrived  at  the  gate  of 
the  town. 

This  perhaps  is  an  incorrect  phrase.  It  is  rather 
the  gate  of  the  country  than  of  the  town.  Through- 
out Caga,  by  which  is  meant  the  inhabited  district  of 
Kilima-njaro,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  congeries  of 
habitations  forming  a  town  or  village  in  our  sense  of 
the  word.  Each  family  lives  apart  with  its  own  two 
or  three  houses  for  men,  women,  and  beasts,  sur- 
rounded by  its  plantations  and  gardens,  with  plenty 
of  room  for  expansion  all  round.  In  another  sense, 
however,  each  separate  state  of  Caga  may  be  looked 
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upon  as  a  huge  straggling  city,  one  vast  capital  of 
huts  and  gardens,  equally  inhabited  and   cultivated 
throughout  its  extent.     This  little  territory  is  more  or 
less  completely  surrounded  by  natural  defences — in- 
deed the  girdle  of  ravines  and  cliffs  has  formed  the 
state  by  giving  security  to  its  inhabitants — but  there 
is  almost  always  one  easy  means  of  approach  which 
has  been  left  open  by  Nature,  and  that  is,  therefore, 
strongly  fortified  by  man.     Consequently  nearly  all 
these  tiny  6aga  kingdoms  have  their  "  door  "  of  entry, 
which  is  at  all  times  strongly  guarded,  and  often  serves 
as  a   pretext  for  toll.     In  my  case,  however^  as  an 
honoured  guest  of  the  chief,  I  was  not  asked  for  any 
**  gate-money,"  and  the  guards  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  barrier  invited  me  cordially  to  enter  freely.     This, 
in  spite  of  goodwill  on  their  part,  was  not  easy  of 
accomplishment.     The  opening  through  which  I  was 
expected    to   pass   was   a   narrow   delta-like    slit   or 
tunnel    about    three    feet    high,    three    feet    broad, 
and  six  feet  long.     Through  this  I  had  to  wriggle 
awkwardly,  and  consequently  entered  Maranu  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Enemy  of  our  race  when  punished  for 
the  fall  of  man.     However,  as  this  entailed  no  humi- 
liation in  the  natives*  eyes,  and  as  prince  and  peasant 
quitted  and  entered  their  precincts  in  the  same  manner, 
I  took   it  very  good-humouredly,  picked  myself  up, 
dusted  my  habiliments  and  smiled  beamingly  on  all 
around.     The  smile  was  returned  with  many  a  broad 
grin,  but  as  yet  no  word  of  greeting  passed  their  lips. 
They  simply  sat  on  their  haunches  and  stared  at  me. 
None  of  them,  except  two  or  three  who  had  acted  as 
my   guides,  had  ever  seen  a  white  man  before,  and 
they  wanted  to  examine  the  marvel  visually  before  ex- 
pending their  energies  in  talk.     However,  I  was  not 
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80   taciturn^  bat  addressed  a  fev  friendlT  v^wds  in 
Ki-caga  to  the  foremost  mciL    A  shoot  of  sorpnse 
went  up,    "Amanja  mateU  hara:' (He  knows  oar 
language !)  thej  cried,  and  we  were  friends  at  once. 
I  could  not  help  feeling  how  sau^actorr  this  was. 
Here  there  were  perhaps  4O0  garages  assembled,  afl 
of  thorn  armed — in  short,  most  of  the  fighringmen of 
tlio   country  were  present,  and  about  2vO  of  them 
provided — strange     incongruitj  .'—with   GoTemment 
Nnidors.     These  bad  recentlj  been  obtained  from  a 
Nwahili  trader  who  had  bought  rifles  from  Thomson's 
nn»n  and  other  discharged  expeditions  on  the  coast, 
nnd  had  exchanged  them  in  Maranafor  ivory.  Bravely 
i^!^  my  forty  followers  might  have  fought,  we  should 
iiu^vitnbly   have  been  massacred  to  a  man  in  these 
I'^H^ky  lUiUoa  had  the  natives  chosen  to  revenge  on  us 
t^oir  old  quarrels  with  Mandara,  in  which,  until  re- 
oonrlv,   1   had  been  thought  to  bear  an  active  part. 
|'\Mrinia(t»ly  tliey  had  no  such  evil  intentions,  and  I 
Mi  Muoli  oonfidonoe  in  the  naive  wonder  and  awe  with 
>vImoIi  I  wa.^  n^garded  that  I  walked  about  unarmed, 
HMdallowtHi  my  mon  to  disperse  in  all  directions.    I 
»«^M^*MVi|  lor  Mh>  Sultan,  but  I  was  told  that  he  had 
Koiio  oil  H  viMit  to  his  uncle  of  XibdSo,  and  would  not 
*^^'»nMi  uMtil  tluMioxt  day.     His   brother,  however,  a 
IMHMia-looki,^^,^  hmnhomehoy,  with  an  ancient  Egyp- 
J  ou.^t  of  foatums  and  light  complexion,  was  pointed 

wlioiviV'''*'  ***'*'  ^  '^^'''^  ^'"^    ^   «^^^  °^^  *  P^^ 

^'^^  Ht.fc  a'^Hc^h'!!'^'''!  T'^''  ''^  ""'^^^  ^^«  approaching. 

^^Hnl.  for  a  W   ^   f^'  ''^"   ^^^'  ^°^  ^^  ^"^^^^  ^P" 

viIlago.gmui-Ia  f''  ^^"''^  ^°^"J^  «^*"^°&  ^°  * 

by  a  stream  of  run?''''      ''''P^'''^  ^^  *^'  intersected 

a  woman  of  midd^r      *^  '^'''^''-     ^^®  Sultan's  mother, 

"^e  age,  came  to  greet  us,  and  brought 
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the  welcome  present  of  a  large  fat  goat,  which  was 
immediately  killed,  cut  up  and  distributed  among  my 
hungry  followers,  a  nice  loin-chop  and  kidneys  being 
cooked  for  me. 

The  next  morning  the  worthy  mother  of  the  reign- 
ing chief  sent  me  a  bowl  of  delicious  fresh  milk,  and  I 
received  also  many  visits  on  the  part  of  the  local 
notables,  but  had  to  dismiss  them  while  my  toilet  was 
being  performed,  though  this  brought  little  privacy, 
as  many  shoved  their  heads  under  the  skirting  of  the 
tent  and  watched  me  take  my  bath  with  intense  inte- 
rest. As  soon  as  I  had  dressed  I  set  the  men  to 
work  to  cut  branches  and  make  a  necessary  fence 
round  the  tent  and  kitchen — otherwise  the  crowd  of 
natives  would  have  invaded  every  corner.  Then  I 
went  on  my  walks  abroad  to  see  Maranu  in  the  fresh 
morning  air,  and  pay  various  visits  of  ceremony.  First, 
I  repaired  to  the  Sultan's  mother  to  thank  her  heartily 
for  sending  gifts  of  meat  and  milk.  This  lady  received 
me  in  a  spacious  compound  under  a  kind  of  open  shed, 
with  seats  placed  all  round,  and  a  handsome  white 
ox-hide  neatly  stretched  over  the  floor  within.  The 
Sultan's  mother  took  me  by  both  hands,  and  looked 
hard  into  my  eyes.  This  ordeal  I  was  instructed 
{sotto  voce  by  Kiongwe)  to  bear  without  flinching,  and 
on  no  account  to  avoid  the  Sultana's  gaze.  Conse- 
quently I  glared  at  her  so  fixedly  that  she  was  forced 
to  lower  her  eyes,  upon  which  she  turned  to  her 
attendants  and  declared  she  approved  of  me  thoroughly. 
Then  I  was  desired  to  seat  myself  by  her  side  on  the 
white  ox-skin.  I  did  so.  A  brief  and  embarrassed 
silence  followed,  broken  by  the  queen-mother,  who  ex- 
pressed to  Kiongwe  somewhat  hesitatingly  that  she 
greatly  desired   to  see  the   colour  of  my  legs.     On 
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hearing  the  request  I  had  first  thought  to  dissuade  her 
by  explaining  what  a  tedious  process  it  would  be  to 
unlace  and  take  off  my  long  shooting-boots,  but,  seeing 
she  was  seriously  disappointed,  I  consented  so  far  as 
to  pull  up  my  knee-breeches  and  disclose  the  upper 
part  of  my  shin.     Loud  were  the  cries  from  the  many 
lookers-on,  and  deep  the  admiration  of  the  Sultan's 
mother  at  the  sight  of  flesh  so  white.     "  It  looks  like 
cloth  which   has   been  washed   with  soap  from  the 
coast,"  she  said,  and  then  added,  with  considerable 
acumen,  **  I  know  why  his  skin  is  so  pale  ;  he  always 
keeps  it  covered.     We  show  everything  to  the  sun," 
which  was  strictly  true,  for  not  only  the  queen-mother, 
but  most  of  the  ladies  of  this  African  court  were  really 
as  devoid  of  apparel  as  could  well  be,  the  only  attempt 
at  a  covering  being  collars  of  beads  and  iron  bracelets. 
After  this  we  went  in  a  long  procession  to  the  Sultan's 
residence,  the  owner  being  temporarily  absent.     Here 
there  was  much  more  constructive  art  displayed  than 
at  Mo§i-     First  a  solid  wall  or  enceinte  of  stones ;  then 
the  divisions  of  the  minor  spaces  formed  by  neat — 
extremely  neat — hedges  of  well-trimmed  dracoena,  and, 
lastly,  stout  fences  of  large  planks,  constructed  to 
divide  and  shut  off  the  various  compartments  of  the 
Sultan's  rather  alfresco  residence.     These  planks  had 
not  been  sawn,  but  simply  split  first  and  then  planed 
by  gentle  chopping  with  a  small  axe  until  the  thick- 
ness was  about  equal.     The  boards  were  fastened  to- 
gether by  holes  drilled  in  the  side  and  stout  bands  of 
leather  cord  passed  through  and  through. 

I  extracted  the  following  information  from  the  queen- 
mother  as  to  the  hereditary  laws  in  this  part  of  Caga. 
It  is  not  the  eldest  son  who  succeeds  his  father  as 
the  ruling  chief,  nor   the  youngest,  but  usually  the 
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second  or  third,  because  this  fortunately  placed  indi- 
vidual generally,  for  reasons  too  complicated  to  be 
here  explained,  acquires  the  greater  portion  of  his 
sire's  wealth,  and  is  chosen  to  succeed  him  by  the 
elders  of  the  nation  as  one  likely  to  be  munificent. 
Somiriali,  the  present  Sultan  of  Maranu,  is  quite  a 
young  man,  and  has  fifty  wives. 

On  the  third  day  of  my  stay  in  his  country  the  Sultan 
returned  from  his  expedition,  and  I  went  to  see  him 
early  in  the  morning.  After  waiting  some  minutes  in 
a  crowd  of  soldiers  and  women,  a  thin,  mean-looking 
youth  at  length  appeared,  and  advanced  somewhat 
timidly  towards  me.  He  took  my  hand,  and  I  shook 
his  vigorously.  Then  there  was  an  awkward  pause,  and 
after  smiling  vaguely  at  one  another,  Mauki,  one  of 
the  Sultan's  men,  called  to  me  from  the  crowd  that  I 
had  better  withdraw  and  see  the  Sultan  afterwards  in 
his  house.  Accordingly  later  on  I  repaired  to  the 
chiefs  residence,  and  there  saw  him  sitting  in  a  close, 
pokey  little  compartment,  his  sleeping-chamber,  in 
fidgety  expectation  of  his  presents.  He  looked  on 
restlessly  while  the  tin  box  was  opened,  and,  as  each 
fresh  thing  appeared,  he  asked,  "  What  else  ?  What 
else?"  The  musical-box  he  somewhat  appreciated, 
and  turned  its  handle  by  jerks.  The  cloth  and  beads 
were  hardly  looked  at,  and  the  coloured  pictures  which 
had  so  delighted  the  aesthetic  Mandara  were  received 
with  suspicion  and  distrust,  as  savouring  somewhat  of 
magic.  After  many  words  and  fine  promises,  all  of 
which  had  little  effect  on  the  dissipated  youth,  who 
was  more  concerned  about  the  parasites  that  infested 
his  person  than  about  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  white  man's  friendship,  we  withdrew  and 
took  our  leave;  but,  shortly  afterwards,  the  Sultan 
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followed  on  my  footsteps,  and  appeared  in  the  camp 
just  as  I  was  sitting  down  to  a  quiet  breakfast.  I 
began  to  hate  him,  especially  as  he  entered  my  tidy 
tent  and  sat  down  in  his  greasy  paint  and  dirt  on  my 
clean  bed.  Now  commenced  my  difficulties.  I  wanted, 
in  reality,  merely  to  pass  through  this  man's  country 
and  obtain  guides  for  the  higher  regions,  and  wished 
his  people  to  accompany  me  for  the  further  reason 
that  they  would  be  able  to  explain  to  the  warlike  Wa- 
kiboso,  with  whom  they  were  allied,  the  change  in  my 
position,  and  how  I  had  made  friends  with  their  chief 
of  Maranu,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders  in  the 
coalition  against  Mandara. 

The  chief,  however,  looked  on  my  arrival  in  his 
country  as  an  excellent  opportunity  for  extortion; 
and,  moreover,  wanted  me  to  live  permanently  at  his 
court,  so  that  my  stream  of  wealth  might  flow  into  his 
coffers  rather  than  his  neighbours'.  So  it  was  I  had 
to  intrigue  a  little  with  the  Sultan  of  Maranu  as  to  my 
ultimate  intention  of  returning  to  Taveita,  and  promise 
anything  so  that  he  should  remain  in  good-humour, 
and  give  me  guides,  and  let  me  go  to  the  snow-peaks. 
Therefore  I  was  obliged  to  control  my  repugnance  at 
his  filthy  presence,  and  smile  sweetly  at  his  inquisitive 
pryings  into  my  private  boxes.  At  one  time  he  sud- 
denly seized  my  loaded  revolver,  hanging  up  from  the 
tent-post,  and,  before  I  could  stop  him,  fired  off  every 
cartridge  in  it  at  random,  fortunately  hitting  nobody, 
but  only  missing  my  own  person  by  a  fluke.  Then  he 
would  take  my  greatcoat  and  try  it  on,  and  indeed 
endeavoured  to  walk  off*  with  it,  until  forcibly  detained. 
At  length  he  calmed  down,  and  proceeded  to  formulate 
his  demands,  which  he  desired  me  to  forward  by 
special  messenger   to   Sir  John   Kirk,   at   Zanzibar, 
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hintiDg  that  I  should  be  held  a  hostage  until  the 
goods  arrived.  I  stipulated  that  meanwhile  he  should 
send  me  up  the  mountain.  He  consented,  and  then  I 
allowed  him  to  give  the  wildest  scope  to  his  covetous 
imagination.  "  See,"  he  said,  "  I  want  you  to  give 
me  this  bed"  (patting  my  tidy,  clean  white  couch). 
**  Very  well,"  I  replied,  "  when  I  come  back  from  the 
mountain."  **  And  this  chair  ? "  "  Yes,  and  the 
chair,  too."  "  Very  well,  now  take  karatassi  (paper), 
and  write  down  all  the  things  I  want  the  Baloza  (Sir 
John  Kirk)  to  send  me  from  the  coast."  (I  got  out  a 
sheet  of  note-paper  and  a  pencil,  and  affected  to 
write.)  "First,  I  want  thirty  barrels  of  powder." 
"  Yes,"  I  answered  with  sweet  compliance,  and  wrote 
busily.  "  Next,  100  bunduki  Sna-ider  (Snider  rifles), 
and  100  bunduki  za  fataki  (muzzle-loading  guns),  and 
1000  viassi  (cartridges),  for  the  bunduki  Sna-ider,  and 
a  big '  kinanda '  (concertina)  like  the  Arabs  have,  and  a 
little  box  like  this  (my  desk),  and  a  table  and  a  house 
of  cloth  (tent),  and  thirty  loads  of  big  red  beads,  and 
thirty  loads  of  fine  blue  beads,  and  fifty  loads  of 
Merikani,  and  soruali  (trousers — a  palpable  want), 
&c."  Here  he  paused  to  think  of  some  fresh  item, 
and  Kiongwe,  enraged  at  his  rapacity,  could  no  longer 
restrain  his  feelings,  so  he  said  to  me,  in  broken 
English,  "This  man  plenty  devilly."  The  Sultan 
pricked  up  his  ears,  and  asked  suspiciously,  "  Eh, 
what  ?  Kitu  gani  devilly  ?  "  (What  sort  of  thing  is 
"  devilly"  ?)  "Oh,"  I  replied,  with  much  presence  of 
mind,  "  a  sort  of  coat  like  this,"  pointing  to  my  jacket. 
"  Very  well,  then,"  he  answered,  "  write  down  two 
devilly."  I  aflfected  to  do  so,  and  then  once  more 
besought  the  Sultan  that  guides  might  be  given  me 
the  next  morning.     As  his  greed  was  now  appeased 
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by  these  lavish  promises  he  assented,  and  to  my  great 
relief,  wrapped  his  unpleasant  garment  round  him  and 
left  my  tent. 

Accordingly  it  was  decided  that  the  following  day 
we  should  commence  our  second  ascent  of  Kilima- 
njaro. 


Fig.  54.— Kibfl  Cload-tappei 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


A   SECOND  ASCENT. 


After  a  most  disturbed  night,  owing  to  the  howling 
of  the  natives,  who  were  celebrating  their  chiefs 
return  by  vigorous  dancing,  I  set  to  work  early  to 
pack  and  prepare  for  my  second  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain. It  was  very  hot  that  morning,  and  what  with 
the  fatigue  and  worry  of  distributing  the  loads  and 
serving  out  "  posho "  (food  allowance),  I  felt  quite 
knocked  up.  The  Sultan  made  many  difficulties 
about  furnishing  me  with  guides,  but  as  I  showed 
resolutely  that  I  intended  to  go  either  with  or  without 
them,  he  gave  in,  and  sent  me  four  men,  clamorous 
ravens  that  they  were.  These  latter  shrieked  and 
disputed  about  the  amount  of  cloth  due  to  them,  and 
at  length  I  abruptly  turned  two  away.  About  half- 
past  one  we  started,  and  left  the  precincts  of  the 
Sultan's  "  court  *'  with  little  regret.  After  crossing 
one  fine  river  and  walking  through  a  smiling  and 
fertile  country,  we  began  to  ascend  some  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  Maranu,  and  passed  along 
intricate  lanes  of  dracoena  and  by  banana  groves 
flourishing  at  a  height  of  about  5500  feet.  After  a 
further  ascent  of  a  few  hundred  feet,  cultivation  came 
to  an  end,  and  we  entered  a  heathy  district,  with 
pleasant  grassy  knolls  and  many  streams  of  running 

s  2 
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water,  finally  encamping  for  the  night  beside  a  lovely 
fem-choked  brook  at  6500  feet,  the  whole  ascent 
having  proved  very  gradual. 

The  following  day  we  quitted  our  camping-place  at 
about  half-past  seven,  and  walked  on,  with  occasional 
rests,  for  about  two  hours,  when  we  found  ourselves 
in  dense  forest,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet.  Here 
we  stopped  and  breakfasted.  The  scenery  was  pretty 
much  the  same  as  on  the  MoSi  road,  which  was 
described  in  Chapter  XI.  Short,  gnarled  trees, 
uplands  thickly  covered  with  moss  and  ferns,  and 
teeming  with  parasitic  begonias,  bearing  sweet-scented 
white  flowers;  many  tree-ferns  and  few  signs  of 
animal  life,  save  occasional  tracks  of  elephants  or 
the  scattered  feathers  of  a  touraco — dark  blue  with 
red  pinions.  At  half -past  eleven  we  started  again, 
and  journeyed  on  till  nearly  three.  We  had  then 
reached  an  elevation  of  9000  feet,  and  had  passed  for 
some  distance  through  a  region  clear  of  forest,  and 
merely  covered  with  open  grass.  At  our  camping- 
place,  however,  we  entered  the  woodland  again,  and 
here,  fortunately,  found  a  little  stream  of  water. 
Indeed,  on  the  road  between  the  mountain  and  Maranu 
water  was  much  more  abundant  than  on  the  MoSi 
track.  I  caught  a  small  chameleon  and  soveral  beetles 
in  this  place.  The  next  day  we  left  this  camp  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  journeyed  eastward  for  about  two 
hours,  searching  for  a  good  site  whereon  to  make  my 
settlement,  which  mast  be  close  to  water,  and  not  too 
high  up,  so  that  my  shivering  followers  might  not 
suffer  unreasonably  from  cold.  I  selected  an  ad- 
mirable spot  on  a  grassy  knoll  rising  above  the  river 
of  Kilema,  which  takes  its  source  near  the  east  of 
Kimawenzi.     The   altitude  of  this    site   was    nearly 
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10,000  feet.  It  was  about  four  miles  in  a  direct  line 
from  Kimawenzi,  and  about  seven  from  Kib&. 

Directly  my  choice  was  made,  so  that  no  time  might 
be  lost,  the  men  set  to  work  at  once  cutting  down  the 
giant  ericas  (heaths),  and  using  their  trunks  for 
building-poles  and  their  dry  heather  for  thatch,  while 
the  coarse  grass  that  here  covered  the  ground  was 
reaped,  and  also  employed  for  roofing  the  huts  and 
making  snug  beds  on  the  ground.  With  such  rapidity 
did  the  men  work  that  before  nightfall  on  the  day  of 
our  arrival  some  fifteen  cosy  huts  had  been  nearly 
completed,  and  a  rough  kind  of  kitchen  had  been 
made  for  my  behoof.  For  my  own  lodging  the  tent 
had  to  serve,  as  I  was  not  yet  confident  as  to  the 
rain-proof  character  of  the  heather  huts.  That  night 
they  were  to  be  roughly  tried. 

I  had  taken  to  my  bed  early  in  the  afternoon, 
having  severely  hurt  my  knee,  falling  over  sharp  rocks 
in  the  stream- valley ;  but  I  could  see  through  the 
tent  door  clouds  of  fearful  portent  rolling  up  over  the 
upper  slopes  of  the  hidden  mountain.  In  the  early 
night  growls  of  thunder  began  to  be  heard,  together 
with  lurid  quiverings  of  lightning,  which  shimmered 
through  the  awful  complete  darkness.  Big  drops  fell 
one  by  one  with  thuds  like  pellets  on  the  tightly- 
stretched  covering  of  the  tent.  Then,  suddenly,  a 
bellow  of  thunder,  so  deafeningly  loud  that  one's  ears 
were  stunned  for  a  moment,  burst  from  the  storm 
right  over  our  heads,  seemingly,  and  echoed  from  all 
the  ravines  and  hollows  of  the  mountain  side.  Flash 
after  flash  of  lightning  revealed  the  whole  scene  in 
momentary  brilliancy,  and  then  the  few  desultory 
drops  of  rain  changed  into  a  soaking  downpour.  I 
called  my  two  personal  servants  and  my  cook  into  the 
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tent,  which,  happily,  was  water-tight,  and  they  grate- 
fully huddled  together  on  the  floor  till  the  tempest 
ceased. 

The  next  morning,  however,  by  a  happy  contrast 
the  scene  was  fair  and  smiling.  The  sky  was  cloud- 
less and  serene,  the  two  snow-peaks  were  in  full  view, 
and  mild  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  at  this  elevation, 
it  was  nevertheless  of  some  service  in  drying  the 
soaked  garments  of  the  men.  All  through  this  day 
succeeding  the  storm  the  men  worked  unremittingly 
at  their  houses,  especially  thatching  their  roofs  with 
increased  care,  and  when  another  downpour  took 
place  we  observed  with  pleasure  that  no  wet  had 
penetrated  the  interior  of  the  dwellings. 

When  these  were  completed,  the  whole  settlement 
was  further  surrounded  by  a  stout  fence  or  "  boma  " 
as  a  wise  precaution  against  possible  assault.  The 
rushing  river  flowed  along  one  side  of  our  little  village, 
and  the  only  gate  of  entrance  and  exit  was  so  con- 
structed that  it  might  easily  be  blocked  and  rendered 
impassable. 

My  own  portion  of  the  settlement  was  strongly 
railed  off  from  the  rest,  and  would  serve  in  case  of 
attack  as  a  citadel  and  last  refuge  from  besiegers. 
You  see  we  were  still  doubtful  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  our  old  foes  of  Kib6So  would  behave,  and 
thought  it  best  to  anticipate  the  worst.  We  had 
scarcely  finished  these  preparations  before,  one  morn- 
ing early,  my  men  came  running  in  to  announce  the 
approach  of  a  troop  of  suspicious-looking  savages.  It 
was  the  Wa-kib6§o,  we  felt  sure,  and  all  made  silently 
ready  to  defend  the  settlement  if  these  people  in- 
tended to  fight.  Soon  their  foremost  men  appeared 
on  the  rising  slope  to  the  west  of  the   settlement. 
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planted  tbeir  spears  in  the  ground  and  sat  down  to 
parley.  Taking  Kiongwe  and  one  of  the  Maranu 
guides,  I  hobbled  out  (for  my  wounded  knee  still 
pained  me)  to  within  ten  yards  of  the  Wa-kiboSo. 
"  Do  you  come  as  friends  or  foes  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Mbuia, 
mbuia ! "  (Friends,  friends  !),  they  quickly  replied,  and 
then  came  running  down  the  slope  to  shake  hands. 
After  this  they  informed  us  that  hearing  the  white 
man,  who  had  lived  in  MoSi,  had  now  left  Mandara 
and  had  come  to  live  peacefully  high  up  on  Kilima- 
njaro, the  people  of  KiboSo  were  anxious  to  be  friends 
with  him  and  come  to  trade,  but  that,  fearing  he  might 
still  be  bitter  in  heart  against  them,  they  had  sent 
their  soldiers  on  in  advance  to  sound  the  white 
man's  feelings.  I  hastened  to  reply  cordially  to  this 
statement  and  begged  the  Kib6§o  soldiers  to  go  and 
tell  their  fellow-citizens  who  were  waiting  in  the  bush 
that  they  might  come  and  trade  fearlessly  with  me 
and  receive  good  measure  for  what  they  sold.  The 
soldiers  and  I  then  exchanged  presents,  after  which 
they  went  off  to  call  their  countrymen  on  the  scene. 
The  trading  Wa-kiboSo  came  by  midday,  bringing 
provisions  for  sale,  both  good  in  quality  and  cheap  in 
price,  so  that  now,  all  anxiety  about  provisioning  my 
party  was  at  an  end. 

I  could  not  but  admire  the  enterprise  which  these 
people  showed  in  carrying  their  wares  a  distance  of 
some  eight  or  nine  miles  to  trade  with  one  whom  but 
a  few  days  before  they  had  considered  a  dangerous 
magician.  I  soon  got  on  excellent  terms  with  these 
Wa-kiboSo  whom  in  past  days  I  had  looked  upon  as 
my  bitterest  foes,  and  who  had  been  in  turns  amazed 
and  mystified  by  my  fireworks  and  my  theodolite. 
Now  that  we  were  friends   I  had  many  a  pleasant 
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chat  with  them,  and  offered  to  visit  their  country  and 
chief  (who  is  the  uncle  of  the  Prince  of  Maranu),  but 
this  last  proposal  they  hesitated  to  accept.  Their 
Sultan  had  given  them  permission  to  trade  with  me, 
and  he  wished  to  remain  at  peace  with  the  white  man, 
but  as  to  seeing  him ! — "  No,  he  was  much  too  un- 
doubted a  sorcerer  1 "  The  chief  of  Kiboso  was  an 
old  man,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  bewitch  him.  So, 
on  the  whole,  it  would  be  better  for  both  parties  that 
we  should  remain  apart.  I  did  not  insist,  as  I  only 
cared  now  to  collect  in  the  chilly  regions  near  the 
snow,  and  wished  for  no  more  native  complications 
after  my  delays  and  difficulties  in  Mosi  and  Maranu. 
Every  day  during  my  stay  at  this  high  elevation  the 
Wa-kib6§o  came  to  trade,  bringing  bleating  goats, 
magnificent  clusters  of  ripening  bananas,  sweet  pota- 
toes, honey,  and  tobacco ;  and,  moreover,  as  soon  as 
they  were  made  aware  of  my  wishes,  they  captured 
animals  for  my  collections,  and  would  bring  me 
squeaking,  wriggling  hyraxes  tied  securely  to  forked 
sticks.  Many  of  these  little  beasts  proved  utterly 
untamable,  though  I  kept  several  young  ones  alive 
until  I  returned  to  Taveita,  but  on  reaching  the  low- 
lands they  sickened  and  died. 

The  accident  to  my  knee-cap  compelled  me  to  spend 
several  days  in  enforced  idleness,  but  as  soon  as  I 
was  able  to  go  about  I  began  my  rambles  up  the 
mountain.  My  first  excursion  was  to  the  base  of 
Kimawenzi,  the  lesser  of  the  two  peaks.  The  terrible 
hurricane  of  wind,  however,  that  raged  round  this 
jagged  series  of  lava  spurs  prevented  me  from  con- 
tinuing the  ascent,  although  I  doubt  if  it  be  possible 
for  any  one  to  reach  the  summit,  owing  to  the  want  of 
foothold.     The  snow  varies  very  much  in  quantity  on 
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Kimawenzi.  SometimeB  the  \7h0le  peak  will  be 
covered  down  to  the  parent  ridge,  with  only  the  pre- 
cipitous rocks  peeping  blackly  through  the  mantle  of 
whit«.  At  other  periods  the  snow  will  be  reduced  to 
an  insignificant  patch,  and  the  reddish  sand  which 
fills  the  crevices  and  glissades  between  the  lava  rocks 


»*\ 


Fig.  EC — EimAweiiii. 


will  be  left  exposed  to  view.  This  change  from  an 
almost  complete  snow-cap  to  nearly  do  snow  at  all 
may  be  effected  in  twelve  hours. 

During  the  whole  of  our  stay  in  these  regions,  which 
included  the  greater  part  of  October,  we  were  sub- 
jected constantly  to  the  most  violent  thunderstorms, 
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and  indeed  the  weather  generally  was  abominable,  and 
its  eflFect  on  my  men  most  depressing.  Although  the 
roofs  of  their  hastily-built  huts  were  fairly  watertight, 
yet  the  constantly  dripping  rain  made  the  ground 
swampy,  and  the  driving  mist  swept  into  every  opening 
and  rendered  everything  uncomfortably  damp.  For 
hours  together  we  would  be  enveloped  in  dense  fog, 
which  had  such  a  gloomy  appearance  that  my  men 
often  begged  me  to  abandon  my  intentions  of  ascending 
any  further,  and  return  to  sunny  Taveita.  But,  untQ 
I  had  made  a  further  attempt  to  reach  the  snows  and 
possibly  the  apex  of  Kib6  I  could  not  accede  to  their 
wishes.  Therefore,  I  began  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  lengthened  climb  of  the  huge  domed  summit 
which  marks  the  climax  of  Kilima-njaro.  To  do  this 
successfully  it  would  be  necessary,  owing  to  the  time 
occupied  in  the  ascent,  to  sleep  on  the  way.  Accord- 
ingly, I  could  not  go  alone,  but  must  induce  a  few 
followers  to  accompany  me  to  carry  my  necessary 
impedimenta.  My  Indian  servant,  Virapan,  of  course 
volunteered ;  but  I  had  to  leave  him  behind,  as  he  was 
not  only  disabled  with  severe  ulcers  on  the  legs,  but  I 
was  afraid  to  quit  the  settlement  without  putting  some 
responsible  person  in  charge.  So  I  selected  three  of 
my  followers  who  looked  agile  and  strong,  and  were 
not  more  cowardly  than  the  majority — by  cowardly  I 
mean  afraid  of  the  unknown  and  the  unseen :  they 
were  brave  enough  in  the  presence  of  ordinary  African 
dangers — and  providing  each  man  with  a  warm 
blanket,  and  loading  them  with  my  own  coverings, 
and  with  food,  and  implements  for  collecting  and 
observing,  I  waited  until  the  morning  mists  had 
somewhat  cleared,  and  then,  taking  an  affectionate 
leave  of  the  rest  of  my  caravan,  who  looked  upon  my 
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companions  and  myself  as  rash  men  courting  death,  I 
turned  my  face  to  that  quarter  of  the  sky  where  the 
heavy  concentration  of  cloud  masses  indicated  the 
presence  of  the  great  Kib6. 

Starting  at  nine,  I  walked  upwards,  with  few  stop- 
pages, until  1.30.  At  first  we  crossed  grassy,  undu- 
lating hillocks^  the  road  being  fairly  easy.  Then  we 
entered  a  heathy  tract,  scorched  and  burnt  with 
recent  bush  fires,  but  higher  up,  where  the  blaze  had 
not  reached,  the  vegetation  was  fairly  abundant  and 
green.  Small  pink  irises^  studded  the  ground  in 
numbers,  an  occasional  gladiolus  *  of  a  vivid  crimson 
gleamed  brightly  out  from  the  tufted  grass.  About 
12,600  feet  we  struck  a  pretty  httle  stream,  flowing 
S.S.W.,  and  lower  down  carving  its  way  through  a 
tremendous  ravine,  the  sides  of  which  were  clothed 
with  thick  vegetation  and  gaily  lit  up  with  the  bril- 
liant red-leaf  shoots  of  the  protea  {Protea  Ahyssinica) 
shrub.  At  the  place  where  we  crossed  the  stream  the 
banks  were  shelving,  and  above  the  little  ford  the 
water  fell  in  pretty  cascades  through  a  rift  in  the 
higher  ridge  of  rock.  About  this  spot  the  surrounding 
scenery  had  lost  much  of  its  accustomed  asperity.  On 
the  further  side  of  the  stream  was  a  patch  of  level 
green  sward,  somewhat  spoilt  by  the  buffaloes  who 
came  thither  to  drink  and  sport,  and  who  had  rucked 
up  and  befouled  much  of  this  little  natural  lawn. 
Strange  sessile  thistles  grew  here,  nearly  five  feet  in 
circumference,  belonging  to  the  genus  Carduus,  also 
an  extraordinary  lobelia  (Lobelia  Decheni),  three  to 
four  feet  in  height,  with  a  teazle-like  crown  of  silvery 
green  bracts  and  bright  blue  blossoms.  Other  remark- 
able plants  were  the  lovely  Gynoglossum  amplifolium^ 

^  Dieratna  pendtda,  *  Gladiolus  Watsonioides, 
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with  rich  ultramarine  flowers,  and  an  extraordinary- 
arborescent  plant,  since  named  Senecio  Johnston*,  look- 
ing somewhat  Hke  a  banana  in  the  distance,  but  in 
reality  consisting  of  a  tall,  black,  smooth  trunk, 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  surmounted  by  a 
huge  crown  of  broad  leaves  interspersed  or  headed  up 
with  bunches  of  yeUow  blossom.  This  strange  composite 


Fig.  66. — Senecio  Jojiasloni. 


grew  abundantly  in  the  streamlet's  bed,  and  its  trunk 
was  so  superfioiaUy  rooted  and  so  rotten  that,  in  spite 
of  its  height  and  girth,  I  could  pull  it  down  with  one 
hand. 

Tufts  of  chervil  and  other  tall  XhnhelUfeTCB,  with 
patches  of  vivid  green  moss,  overhung  the  water, 
which  itself  was  lovely  in  its  absolute  clearness  and  in 
the  bright  wavelets  and  streaks  of  foam  which  marked 
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its  hurried  descent.  At  this  altitude  of  nearly  13,000 
feet  bees  and  wasps  were  still  to  be  seen — their  very 
presence,  too,  seemed  to  account  for  the  vivid  colours 
of  the  flora — and  bright  little  sunbirds  darted  from 
bush  to  bush,  gleaning  their  repast  of  honey.' 

As  we  ascended  on  the  further  side  of  the  stream - 
valley  we  came  to  some  strange  boulders  or  smoothed 
masses  of  rock.  They  had  been  eaten  away  under- 
neath into  small  caverns,  large  enough  for  a  man  to 
creep  into.  I  went  inside  several,  but  detected 
nothing  whatever  resembling  either  past  or  present 
animal  occupation.  The  last  fern  I  saw  on  Kilima- 
njaro,*  as  I  went  upwards,  I  picked  from  under  a 
sheltered  shelf  of  one  of  these  caverns.  Beyond  and 
about  these  huge  slabs  of  rock  the  ground  became 
pappy  and  boggy  with  water,  in  fact  some  three  or 
four  small  springs  issued  from  about  the  rocks,  and 
seemed  to  have  done  their  work  in  carving  the  cave- 
like  hollows  within.  Putting  down  my  hand  to  gather 
a  small  plant  by  the  roots,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the 
water  warm.  At  first  I  fancied  it  an  illusion,  and 
called  to  one  of  the  men  to  try,  when  he  also  exclaimed 
at  the  unexpected  warmth.  Then  getting  out  my 
thermometer  I  found  the  temperature  of  the  trick- 
ling mud — for  it  was  little  else  in  this  bog — to  be 
9P  Fahr. 

Mounting  high  above  the  rivulet  the  scenery 
became  much  harsher.  Vegetation  only  grew  in 
dwarfed  patches  as  we  passed  the  altitude  of  13,000 
feet,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  boulders,  more 
or  less  big,  apparently  lying  in  utter  confusion,  and 

'  These  were  of  two  new  species  :  Neeiarinia  Johnstoni  and  Clnny- 
sis  medioci'is.     Vide  Chapter  XVIII.,  "  Birds." 
*  Aspidium  actdeatum. 
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without  aay  definite  direction.  These  Blabs  of  rock 
■were  siogularly  shaped,  and  marked  like  huge  tor- 
toise-shells {vide  illustration),  being  divided  by  lines 
and  seams  into  a  tesselated  surface.  They  were  not 
very  difficult  to  climb  over,  and  even  seemed  to  act  as 
irregular  stone  steps  upwards.  In  their  interstices 
heaths  of  the  size  of  large  shrubs  grew  with  a  certain 
luxuriance,  and  bright  yellow  euryops  flowers  studded 


Fi^.  57.— Cnrioni  Booka,  marked  like  •  TortoiBe-ihelL 

the  occasional  patches  of  bare  earth,  while  every  now 
and  then  my  eye  alighted  with  pleasure  on  lovely 
clusters  of  pink  everlasting  flowers  growing,  where  they 
did  grow,  so  thickly  that  they  presented  a  blushing 
sheet  of  rosy  bloom.  About  13,700  feet  I  saw  the  last 
resident  bird,  a  kind  of  stonechat."  It  went  in  little 
cheery  flocks,  and  showed  such  absence  of  fear  that  I 
had  to  walk  away  from  it  before  shooting,  to  avoid 
shattering  my  specimen.  After  this,  with  the  excep- 
*  Piiiarochi-oa  hypospadia.     Vide  Chapter  XVIII. 
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tion  of  an  occasioaal  Hgli-Boariog  kite  or  great-billed 
raven,  I  saw  do  other  bird,     . 

On  reaching  a  height  a  little  above  14,000  feet,  I 
stopped  again  to  boil  the  thermometer  and  refresh 
myself  with  a  little  lunch.  The  result  of  my  observa- 
tions gave  this  altitude  as  14,117  feet.  Throughout 
this  ascent,  which  was  easy  to  cUmb,  I  suffered  abso- 
lutely  nothing  from  want  of  health  or  mountain-sick- 
ness, although  my  three  Zanzibar!  followers  lagged 
behind,  panting  and  exhausted,  and  complained  much 
of  *-heir  lungs  and  head.     Moreover,  every  gust  of 


Fig.  ES.— GrMt-biUed  B«T«as. 

wind  breaking  the  silence  of  the  mountain  made  them 
look  round  with  ashy  countenances,  convinced  that 
the  Bogy  of  Kilima-njaro  was  upon  them,  coming  in 
proprid  persond  to  chastise  our  presumption.  I  often 
dreaded  that  their  panic  would  overcome  them,  and 
that  they  would  turn  and  flee,  carrying  with  them  my 
collecting  things,  instruments,  and  provisions.  More- 
over, about  this  time  we  occasionally  heard  distant 
rumblings  of  thunder  echoing  among  unseen  cliffs  and 
valleyB;  and  although  these  weird  sounds  might  be 
only  referable  to  that  cause,  still  I  confess  they  did 
resemble  somewhat  the  rising  murmurs  of  an  angry 
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spirit— or,  at  least,  they  did  to  my  men's  imagina- 
tions, for  I  myself,  ;ever  having  heard  an  angry  spirit 
murmur,  was  not  in  a  position  to  discriminate.  How- 
ever, I  resolved  not  to  try  their  powers  of  endurance 
much  longer,  so,  on  arriving  at  the  place  where  I 
stopped  to  lunch — a  protected  hollow  surrounded  by 
huge  flattened  boulders — I  determined  to  fix  on  this 
as  our  sleeping-place  for  the  night,  and  accordingly 
directed  the  men  to  collect  the  dry  roots  of  the  heaths 
and  other  fair-sized  shrubs  as  firewood.  They  were 
further  instructed  to  proceed  to  the  small  stream 
which  rose  hard  by  and  fill  our  gourds  there  with 
water,  and  afterwards  to  stretch  out  a  macintosh  in 
guise  of  a  tent,  so  that  we  might  have  some  shelter 
against  possible  rain  and  wind.  Other  directions  for 
rendering  our  instalment  as  comfortable  as  the 
unfavourable  circumstances  would  permit  were  also 
given ;  and  having  left  the  men  in  seemingly  better 
spirits,  I  hastened  to  continue  my  ascent  while  the 
weather  would  permit. 

Climbing  up  a  few  hundred  feet  higher  than  the 
last  stopping-place,  and  rounding  an  unsuspected  and 
deep  ravine,  I  arrived  close  to  the  base  of  a  small  peak 
which  had  been  a  continual  and  useful  point  to  aim  at 
during  the  whole  journey  from  my  station.  I  was 
now  at  an  elevation  of  15,150  feet,  and  on  the  central 
connecting  ridge  of  Kilima-njaro,  and  could  see  a  little 
on  both  sides,  though  the  misty  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere prevented  my  getting  any  good  view  of  the 
country.  This  ridge,  which  from  below  looks  so 
simple  and  straight,  is  in  reality  dotted  with  several 
small  monticules  and  cut  up  into  many  minor  ridges, 
the  general  direction  of  which  is,  on  the  southern  side, 
from  north-east  to  south-west.     To  the  eastward  I 
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could  see  the  greater  part  of  Kimawenzi  rising  grandly 
with  its  jagged  peaks  and  smooth  glissades  of  golden 
sand.  Westward  I  still  looked  vainly  in  the  piled-iip 
clouds,  for  the  monarch  of  the  chain  still  remained 
obstinately  hidden,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  best 
approach  his  awful  crown  of  snow.  At  length,  and  it 
was  so  sudden  and  so  fleeting  that  I  had  no  time  to 
fully  take  in  the  majesty  of  the  snowy  dome  of  Kibo, 
the  clouds  parted  and  I  looked  on  a  blaze  of  snow  so 
blinding  white  under  the  brief  flicker  of  sunlight  that 
I  could  see  little  detail.  Since  sunrise  that  morning 
I  had  caught  no  glimpse  of  Kib6,  and  now  it  was 
suddenly  presented  to  me  with  unusual  and  startling 
nearness.  But  before  I  could  get  out  my  sketch-book 
and  sharpen  my  chalk-pencil  the  clouds  had  once 
more  hidden  everything,  indeed  had  encldsed  me  in  a 
kind  of  London  fog,  very  depressing  in  character,  for 
the  decrease  in  light  was  rather  alarming  to  one  who 
felt  himself  alone  and  cut  off  at  a  point  nearly  as  high 
as  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  However,  knowing 
now  the  direction  of  my  goal,  I  rose  from  the  clammy 
stones,  and  clutching  up  my  sketch-book  with  be- 
numbed hands,  began  once  more  to  ascend  westwards. 
Seeing  but  a  few  yards  in  front  of  me,  choked  with 
mist,  I  made  but  slow  progress;  nevertheless,  I 
continually  mounted  along  a  gently  sloping,  hummocky 
ridge  where  the  spaces  in  between  the  masses  of  rock 
were  filled  with  fine  yellowish  sand.  There  were  also 
fragments  of  stone  strewn  about,  and  some  of  these  I 
put  into  my  knapsack.  The  slabs  of  rock  were  so 
slippery  with  the  drizzling  mist  that  I  very  often 
nearly  lost  my  footing,  and  I  thought  with  a  shudder 
what  a  sprained  ankle  would  mean  here.  However, 
though  reflection,  told  me  it  would  be  better  to  return 
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to  my  followers  and  recommence  the  climb  to-morrow, 
I  stUl  struggled  on  with  stupid  persistency,  and  at 
length,  after  a  rather  steeper  ascent  than  usual  up  the 
now  smoother  and  shai'per  ridge,  I  suddenly  encoun- 
tered snow  lying  at  my  very  feet,  and  nearly  plunged 
headlong  into  a  great  rift  filled  with  snow  that  here 
seemed  to  cut  across  the  ridge  and  interrupt  it.  The 
dense  mist  cleared  a  little  in  a  partial  manner,  and  I 
then  saw  to  my  left  the  black  rock  sloping  gently  to 
an  awful  gulf  of  snow  so  vast  and  deep  that  its  limits 
were  concealed  by  fog.  Above  me  a  line  of  snow  was 
just  discernible,  and  altogether  the  prospect  was  such 
a  gloomy  one  with  its  all-surrounding  curtain  of 
sombre  cloud  and  its  uninhabited  wastes  of  snow  and 
rock,  that  my  heart  sank  within  me  at  my  loneliness. 
Nevertheless,  I  thought  "  only  a  little  farther  and 
perhaps  I  may  ascend  above  the  clouds  and  stand 
gazing  down  into  the  crater  of  Kilima-njaro  from  its 
snowy  rim.''  So  turning  momentarily  northwards  I 
rounded  the  rift  of  snow,  and  once  more  dragged 
myself,  now  breathless  and  panting,  and  with  aching 
limbs,  along  the  slippery  ridge  of  bare  rock  which 
went  ever  mounting  upwards.  I  continued  this  for 
nearly  an  hour,  and  then  dropped  exhausted  on  the 
ground,  overcome  with  what  I  suppose  was  an  ordinary 
attack  of  mountain-sickness. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  on  my  sensations  at 
this  moment.  Possibly  there  are  some  among  my 
readers  who  have  scaled  the  giant  peaks  of  South 
America,  India,  and  Armenia,  and  who  would  laugh 
at  the  puny  diflBculties  that  Kilima-njaro  presents — a 
mountain  that  can  be  climbed  without  even  the  aid  of 
a  walking-stick,  and  where  the  most  serious  obstacles 
arise  from  mist  and  cold  which  would  scarcely  deter  a 
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cockney  from  ascending  Snowdon.  But  the  feeling 
that  overcame  me  when  I  sat  and  gasped  for  breath 
on  the  wet  and  slippery  rocks  at  this  great  height  was 
one  of  ovei'whelming  isolation.  I  felt  as  if  I  should 
never  more  regain  the  force  to  move,  and  must  remain 
and  die  amid  this  horrid  solitude  of  stones  and  snow. 
Then  I  took  some  brandy-and-water  from  mj  flask, 
and  a  little  courage  came  back  to  me.  I  was  miserably 
cold,  the  driving  mist  having  wetted  me  to  the  skin. 
Yet  the  temperature  recorded  here  was  above  freezing- 
point,  being  36°  Fahr.  I  boiled  my  thermometer,  and 
the  agreeable  warmth  of  the  spirit-lamp  put  life  into 
my  benumbed  hands.  The  mercury  rose  to  183'8. 
This  observation  when  properly  computed,  and  with 
the  correction  added  for  the  temperature  of  the  inter- 
mediate air,  gives  a  height  of  16,315  feet  as  the 
highest  point  I  attained  on  Kilima-njaro.  I  thus 
came  within  a  little  more  than  2000  feet  of  the  summit, 
which  is  usually  estimated  to  reach  an  altitude  of 
18,800  feet. 

Having  looked  at  my  watch,  I  found  it  was  now 
nearly  half-past  four,  so  I  resolved  to  hasten  back  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  my  improvised  shelter,  for  the 
clouds  were  thickening,  and  thin  showers  of  sleety 
snow  were  falling.  A  high  wind  arose  and  whipped 
my  face  with  the  icy  rain,  and  made  it  very  difficult 
to  keep  my  footing  on  the  slippery  ridge.  At  length 
I  reached  the  boulders  and  the  sand,  then  descending 
with  greater  ease  entered  once  more,  at  about  an 
altitude  of  15,000  feet,  the  region  of  vegetation. 
Keeping  in  view  the  small  hillock  I  have  already 
mentioned  as  such  a  useful  landmark,  I  ultimately 
found  my  way  back  to  the  spot  where  I  had  left  the 
men.     What  was  my   agonized   surprise   to   find  on 

T  2 
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searching  the  sheltered  hollow,  that  it  was  deserted 
and  abandoned !     I  hesitated  but  little.     Sooner  than 
remain  there  without  blankets,  food,  or  fire,  I  would 
endeavour  to  regain  my  station,  even  though  I  had  to 
wander  all  night  on  the  lonely  flanks  of  the  mountain ; 
so  starting  off  in  the  waning  daylight,  I  hurried  over 
the  now  easy  descent  at  a  pace  that  soon  quickened 
into  an  irregular  run.     I  crossed  the  stream  at  the 
well-remembered  ford ;  and  cheered  with  the  sight  of 
old  landmarks,  and  warmed  with  the  violent  exercise, 
I  marched  straight  on  in  the  direction  of  my  little 
village.     The   mists  dispersed,  the  moon   shone  out 
brightly,  I  could  clearly  distinguish  familiar  hill-tops, 
and  on  reaching  once  more  the  banks  of  my  own  river, 
I  then  had   an  unfailing   guide   to  follow  until   the 
glimmering  watch-fires  of  my  settlement  glanced  out 
from  our  bushy  stockade,  and  the  loud  voices  of  men 
broke  the  still  and  frosty  air.     As  I  stepped  in  through 
the  palisade,  and  appeared  before  my  almost  terror- 
stricken  men,  I  saw  I  was  at  first  taken  for  my  own 
ghost,  but  when  I  had  spoken  a  few  sentences  in  a 
very  real  and  energetic  tone  to  the  three  culprits  who 
had  deserted  me,  the  other  men  crowded  round  me  in 
an  ecstasy  of  joy,  kissing  my  hands,  patting  me  all 
over  to  assure  themselves  that  I  was  back  in  the  flesh, 
and  assuring  me  that  if  I  had  taken  them^  they  would 
never  have  left  me  to  perish  in  the  snowy  solitudes 
above — no  !  not  if  the  Demon  of  the  Mountain  had 
appeared  visibly  in  all  his  terrors  to  confront  them. 
It  appeared  that  my  three  followers  had  remained  for 
about  an  hour  in  the  place  I  had  left  them,  and  then 
seeing  I  did  not  return,  had  been  seized  with  an  irre- 
sistible  panic,  had  caught   up    their  loads,  and  had 
returned  helter-skelter  to  the   station.     Fortunately 
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they  had  not  lost  the  collections,  so  after  a  short 
rebuke  I  was  disposed  to  condone  their  fault;  the 
more  so,  as  I  felt  so  thankful  to  return  to  warmth 
and  shelter  and  familiar  faces,  that  I  little  cared  to 
pass  the  night  in  unprofitable  scolding. 

The  next  day  I  was  so  worn  out  with  fatigue  that 
I  could  not  go  far  beyond  the  settlement,  and  therefore 
spent  my  time  chaffering  with  the  men  of  Uru  and 
Kib6§o,  who  had  arrived  to  hold  another  market.  On 
the  morrow,  I  once  again  made  an  attempt,  this  time 
alone,  to  reach  the  snows  of  Kibo,  and  just  managed 
to  do  so,  but  the  weather  was  again  atrocious,  and  the 
bitter  cold  compelled  me  to  return  at  an  early  hour, 
to  avoid  being  benighted  far  from  camp.  The  rain 
cleared  about  five  o'clock,  and  on  my  homeward  tramp 
I  had  one  magnificent  view  of  the  dome  of  Kib6, 
thickly  and  freshly  powdered  with  snow  and  roseate 
under  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun.  I  was  struck  by 
the  numbers  of  great-billed  ravens  which  together 
with  one  hawk  circled  and  soared  high  up,  near  the 
snows  of  the  mountain.  Perhaps  some  adventurous 
buffalo  had  come  to  grief  and  they. were  watching 
from  the  heights  above  his  struggles  in  a  native's  pit- 
fall. I  saw  the  dung  and  footprints  of  these  buffaloes 
up  to  14,000  feet,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  pass 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  central  ridge  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  slopes  of  Kilima- 
njaro. I  also  saw  the  footmarks  of  a  large  antelope, 
possibly  a  koodoo,  to  judge  from  the  natives*  descrip- 
tion. 1  might  here  remark  that  in  spite  of  a  month's 
residence  in  these  high  altitudes,  not  to  mention 
previous  visits  at  other  times,  I  never  succeeded  in 
seeing  a  specimen  of  the  buffalo  or  big  antelope  who 
penetrate  in  their  wanderings  up  to  the  very  snow, 
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although  of  their  existence  I  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt  from  the  distinctness  and  freshness  of  the  foot- 
marks BO  frequently  met  with,  and  from  the  presence 


Fig.  E9.— The  Dome  of  Kibfl  from  an  altitude  ofll.OOO  feet. 


of  droppings  only  a  few  hours  old.  The  natives,  also, 
ascend  the  mountain  to  heights  of  12,000  and  13,000 
feet,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  digging  pitfalls  to  entrap 
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these  creatures.  I  have  questioned  them  many  times 
and  exhaustively,  and  they  assured  me  the  buffalo 
and  koodoo  were  identical  with  those  inhabiting  the 
plain  below.  The  natives'  shields  were  often  made  of 
untanned  buffalo-hide,  and  the  horns  were  turned  into 
powder-flasks.  I  should  further  mention  here  that 
the  elephant,  at  all  times  an  excellent  mountaineer 
(I  have  seen  him  on  the  Chella  mountains  in  Angola 
at  8000  feet),  wanders  up  Kilima-njaro  to  as  great  a 
height  as  the  buffalo.  I  have  not  only  seen  his  recent 
traces,  but  at  a  height  of  13,000  feet  I  actually  saw 
three  of  these  animals  crossing  nimbly  a  stream-valley, 
and  mounting  with  agility  the  steep  slopes  that  rose 
above  the  water.  At  night,  too,  round  our  settlement 
we  would  frequently  hear  their  loud  shrill  trumpeting. 
A  species  of  hyrax  *  inhabits  the  slopes  of  Kilima-njaro 
up  to  11,000  feet.  It  affects  always  the  neighbour- 
hood of  trees.  During  the  night,  in  the  forest,  these 
creatures  call  loudly  to  one  another.  The  young 
hyraxes,  even  in  captivity,  exhibit  great  power  of 
modulation  in  their  voices,  and  their  loud  cries  are 
almost  human  in  tone. 

During  the  greater  part  of  October  I  remained  in 
this  lofty  settlement,  and  spent  nearly  every  hour  of 
daylight  rambling  about  the  mountain  with  my  collect- 
ing-portfolio and  bird-gun.  But  in  only  two  of  my 
trips,  as  already  recorded,  did  I  reach  the  snow. 
Owing  to  the  length  of  time  involved  in  a  climb  to  the 
snow-line  (for  the  slope  of  the  mountain  was  very 
gradual)  I  was  never  able  to  accomplish  the  entire 
ascent  of  either  peak,  going  and  returning  in  one  day; 
and  as  I  found  it  impossible  to  induce  my  shivering 

•  Hyrax  Bruceiy    an    Abyssinian    form.     Vide    Chapter  XVIII. 
^'  Mammals  of  Kilimarnjaro.'' 
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men  to  follow  me  into  the  mists  and  hailstorms,  and 
could  not  unaided  carry  tent,  instruments,  and  food, 
I  had  reluctantly  to  resign  my  long-meditated  feat, 
and  leave  the  actual  summit  of  Kilima-njaro  still 
virgin. 

Moreover,  my  time  for  collecting  at  these  high  levels 
was  coming  to  an  end.  Although  I  had  soon  got 
inured  to  the  climate  myself,  and  felt  invigorated  by 
the  frosty  nights,  my  poor  followers,  accustomed  to 
the  greenhouse-atmosphere  of  Zanzibar,  were  suffering 
cruelly  from  the  cold.  To  clothe  forty  men  in  warm 
blankets  was  beyond  my  resources,  and  to  induce  them 
to  live  for  a  long  period  lightly  clad  in  garments  of 
cotton,  in  a  temperature  which  was  often  below  the 
freezing-point,  required,  to  say  the  least,  considerable 
persuasion ;  but  my  chief  anxiety  arose,  not  so  much 
from  their  unwillingness  to  remain  a  few  weeks  longer 
at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet,  as  from  their  unfitness 
to  do  so.  Several  of  the  men  were  suffering  severely 
from  bronchial  affections ;  one  or  two  had  had  touches 
of  pleurisy;  of  chilblains  and  rheumatism  all  com- 
plained ;  so  that  I  began  to  fear  that,  unless  I  moved 
to  lower  levels,  I  should  have  no  men  left  to  carry  my 
loads.  Therefore,  after  deliberating  with  the  head- 
men of  the  caravan,  I  prepared  to  evacuate  my  highest 
station  on  Kilima-njaro  at  the  end  of  October,  and 
following  a  new  route  through  unexplored  country, 
return  to  my  settlement  at  Taveita. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THROUGH  THE  FORESTS  OP  KIMAWENZI  AND  THE  COUNTRY 

OP  ROMBO. 

To  have  retraced  my  steps  to  Maranu,now  that  my  resi- 
dence near  the  snow  was  at  an  end,  would  have  been 
simply  madness.  I  had  made  use  of  the  Sultan  as  far 
as  he  could  aid  my  mission,  and  now  to  re-enter  his  domi- 
nions and  place  myself  voluntarily  in  his  power  would 
be  nothing  less  than  walking  into  a  trap  from  which 
an  exit  could  only  be  obtained  by  an  enormous  ransom. 
According  to  Caga  fashion  I  should  simply  be  kept  as  a 
hostage  till  I  had  made  good  my  promises  and  induced 
Sir  John  Kirk  to  satisfy  the  utmost  demand  of  my 
greedy  captor.  Consequently  I  cared  little  for  the 
unknown  risks  of  a  new  road,  provided  I  fell  not  again 
into  the  cuUde-sac  from  which  I  had  issued  safely  to 
ascend  the  mountain.  Moreover,  I  wished  to  see 
something  of  the  eastern  flank  of  Kilima-njaro ;  so 
after  much  consultation  of  my  map  and  discussion 
with  my  head-men  I  fixed  on  a  track  running  round 
the  base  of  Kimawenzi  and  descending  to  the  plain 
through  Rombo,  past  the  crater-lake,  Cala,  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  Lumi  river,  which  flows  through 
Taveita. 

During  the  whole  time  of  our  stay  on  the  upper 
slopes  of  Kilima-nj^ro  our  native  guides  from  Maranu 
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had  remained  with  us,  of  course  receiving  pay  for 
their  employment.  They  always  believed  that  we 
should  return  with  them  to  their  grasping  Sultan,  and 
I  kept  them  in  ignorance  of  my  real  plans,  intending 
quietly  to  part  company  with  them  where  our  two 
roads  diverged,  and  not  forewarn  them  of  my  deter- 
mination to  avail  myself  of  another  route  back  to  Ta- 
veita.  Together  we  started,  therefore,  when  all  had 
been  made  ready ;  and  leaving  our  alpine  settlement 
with  its  grassy  slopes  and  forests  of  arboreal  heaths, 
we  took  the  path  running  eastwards  round  the  upper 
slopes  of  the  mountain.  Descending  a  few  hundred 
feet  we  found  ourselves  in  comparatively  dense  and 
luxuriant  forest,  with  a  rich  undergrowth,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  bleak,  grassy  steppes  only  a  trifle 
hififher  in  altitude.  Further  on  we  arrived  at  the  old 
camping-place  of  our  former  upward  journey,  at  a 
height  of  9000  feet.  Here  we  remained  to  rest  and 
eat  our  midday  meal,  gathering  up  our  energies  for 
the  rather  critical  task  that  lay  before  us  ;  for,  having 
resolved  on  no  account  to  return  to  Maranu,  we  must 
now  part  company  with  the  men  who  had  hitherto 
led  us,  and,  relying  in  future  on  our  own  powers  of 
pathfinding,  strike  out  an  independent  route  to  the 
desired  goal.  As  my  head-men  were  somewhat  diffi- 
dent of  their  own  qualities  in  *'  f ore-louping  *'  (as  the 
Boers  call  it  in  the  south),  I  undertook  to  lead  the 
caravan  back  to  Taveita  by  compass  and  map.  Ac- 
cordingly, little  heeding  the  cries  and  mocking  laughter 
of  our  guides,  we  started  confidently  along  a  faintly- 
marked  path  running  eastward.  At  first  all  went 
well,  but  soon  the  path  died  away,  and  not  daring  to 
stop  or  hesitate,  I  plunged  boldly  into  the  trackless 
bush.     The  men  followed  meekly,  but  the  absence  of 
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any  road  rendered  their  progress  very  trying.  After 
about  an  hour  of  struggling  through  the  rank  forest 
undergrowth,  during  which  I  keenly  felt  my  respon- 
sibility, we  emerged  on  a  little  open  grassy  patch. 
Here  all,  uninvited,  put  down  their  loads,  and  very 
free  criticism  on  our  mode  of  travel  was  uttered.  To 
add  to  our  disagreeables,  incessant  rain  had  b^en  fall- 
ing since  two  o'clock.  Whilst  stopping  here  to  rest 
and  hold  a  consultation,  like  a  despotic  monarch  who 
feels  his  power  threatened  and  seeks  to  appease  his 
subjects  by  granting  them  a  constitution,  I  invited  all 
the  men  to  take  part  in  our  deliberations,  and  suggest 
the  best  course  to  be  followed.  At  this  juncture  the 
native  guides  arrived,  having  followed  in  our  footsteps, 
anxious  to  see  the  result  of  our  self -guidance.  Wish- 
ing to  transfer  my  responsibility  to  other  shoulders,  I 
offered  them  a  present  of  cloth  if  they  would  lead  us 
through  the  trackless  forest  to  the  precincts  of  Rombo  ; 
whence  I  knew  we  could  find  our  way  unaided  to 
Taveita.  They  consented,  and  once  more  we  entered 
the  dusky  woods,  following  a  zigzag  course  by  means 
of  the  rough  paths  which  elephants  had  just  made. 
Often  the  long-stemmed  flowers,  and  crushed,  stained 
grass  would  be  slowly  rising  up  again  erect  from  the 
prostrate  position  into  which  they  had  been  trampled 
by  the  feet  of  the  cumbrous  proboscidians,  and  their 
smoking  dung  would  bestrew  the  track,  showing 
how  recently  these  lords  of  the  forest  had  preceded 
us.  Indeed,  from  time  to  time  they  would  make  their 
presence  known  by  sonorous  trumpeting,  but  as  they 
were  quite  aware  of  our  proximity  they  took  good 
care  to  conceal  their  huge  bodies.  The  undergrowth 
was  so  dense  that  you  might  have  touched  an  elephant 
in  your  gropings  before  you  saw  him ;  but  above  this 
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dense  tangle  of  six  or  seven  feet  in  height  rose  the 
straight  smooth  trunks  of  superb  trees ;  indeed,  the 
timber  I  saw  here  was  exceptionally  fine. 

The  gloom  of  the  forest  was  intensified  by  the 
enormous  masses  of  orchilla-weed  which  grew  thickly 
on  the  upper  branches  of  the  trees,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  suggest  a  grey-green  cloth  being  thrown  over 
the  foliage.  The  density  of  the  woodland  growth  was 
almost  appalling;  we  felt  like  insects  creeping  and 
twining  through  the  interstices  of  the  mighty  trunks. 
An  we  preferred  to  go  whither  the  elephants  had  forced 
a  way,  our  course  was  naturally  an  erratic  one,  and 
several  times  the  men  lay  down  in  despair  to  pant 
and  rest,  declaring  that  night  would  still  find  us  grop- 
ing in  the  forest  maze — nay,  that  should  the  guides 
maliciously  desert  us,  we  might  wander  for  ever  in 
this  leafy  labyrinth  till  we  either  perished  at  the  hands 
of  skulking  robbers  or  fell  an  easy  prey  to  angry  ele- 
phants or  hungry  leopards.  In  vain  I  pointed  to  my 
compass  and  said  that  should  the  guides  fail  us,  that 
was  an  unerring  pathfinder ;  the  men  shook  their 
heads  despondently  and  said  it  might  be  in  "  Ulaya  " — 
my  country — but  in  the  land  of  the  savages — "Usenzi" 
— it  availed  nothing.  I  must  confess  the  dull  green 
gloom  of  the  forest  was  very  oppressive.  The  mists 
of  the  mountain  permeated  the  foliage  and  a  continual 
moisture  dripped  down  on  us.  We  were  all  wetted 
through  every  covering.  Our  clothes  were  ponderous 
with  absorbed  water — it  was  fatiguing  to  stagger 
under  their  weight.  Disagreeable  noises — all  very  easy 
to  account  for,  but  full  of  vague  terror  to  my  super- 
stitious following — ^broke  the  stillness  of  the  rank  depths 
of  vegetation  wherein  we  stumbled  and  crept  along. 
The  hyraxes  uttered  their  thrilling,  half -human,  wailing 
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cry.  TJnseen  birds  sounded  their  sonorous  notes  like 
a  tolling  bell.  Ear-piercing  shrieks  came  from  some 
hunted  monkey,  pursued,  maybe,  by  a  leopard. 
Elephants  sent  their  discordant  nasal  trumpeting 
vibrating  harshly  through  the  glades.  Each  porter, 
as  he  clutched  his  load  with  one  hand  and  with  the 
other  pushed  aside  the  interwoven  boughs,  turned  his 
head  uneasily  from  side  to  side,  dreading  the  sudden 
rising  from  the  bush  of  some  terrible  unimagined  foe. 
Strangers  to  this  tremulous  suspense,  the  Maranu 
guides  hacked  away  a  bush  here,  pushed  aside  a 
branch  there,  leapt  over  fallen  tree- trunks,  slid  down 
glissades  of  sodden  earth,  glided  through  thorny 
groves,  and  paying  no  heed  to  our  sighs  and  groans, 
our  pleadings  for  repose,  our  cruel  stumbles  and  head- 
long falls,  passed  imperturbably  through  the  trackless 
woods,  and  cared  seemingly  little  whether  we  followed 
them  or  not.  Nevertheless  at  whatever  cost  we  kept 
them  in  sight,  and  at  length  to  our  universal  relief 
quitted  this  gloomy  region  of  dense,  dank  forest  at 
about  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  emerged 
quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon  a  beautiful  park- 
like country  of  grassy  hillocks,  undulating  plains, 
running  streams,  ferny  hollows,  and  tidy  copses. 
Hereabouts  we  camped  out,  and  I,  ravished  with  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  and  with  the  magnificence  of 
the  view  (for  I  was  still  at  an  altitude  of  8500  feet,  and 
could  see  far  and  wide  round  the  mountain),  set  myself 
to  work  to  create  in  imagination  a  fair  city  of  civiliza- 
tion whibh  should  rise  on  these  grassy  slopes  and 
dominate  the  cultivable  lands  below.  Here,  on  these 
two  hillocks,  I  would  build  my  twin  forts,  and  here 
should  be  my  terraced  vineyards,  there  cornfields  and 
gardens,  and  there  a  handsome  atone  house,  my  pre- 
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liminary  palace.  As  I  mused  thus,  the  sinking  sun 
emerged  from  a  curtain  of  cloud,  and  shed  a  wonder- 
ful rosy  radiance  over  the  beautiful  scene.  The  dis- 
tant valley  of  the  Ruvu,  with  its  sinuous  lines  of 
green  forest,  the  mountain  mass  of  Ugweno,  with  hills 
and  hillocks  in  all  directions,  the  nearer  forests,  the 
natural  lawns  sloping  downwards  towards  the  culti- 
vated zone ;  and,  lastly,  the  awful,  jagged,  snow- 
streaked  and  spotted  Kimawenzi  rising  to  the  north — 
all  were  irradiated  with  a  tender,  smiling  light,  the 
very  shadows  of  which  were  attenuated  and  softened. 
Then,  until  purple  darkness  fell  upon  the  scene, 
I  stood  on  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  my  African 
Rome,  and  pondered  on  the  possibilities  of  its 
existence. 

On  the  succeeding  day  we  discovered  early  in  the 
morning  that  our  guides  had  really  and  actually 
deserted  us,  so  we  were  left  entirely  to  our  own 
resources  for  finding  the  way  to  Taveita.  However, 
I  was  confident,  and  the  men  scarcely  less  so,  for  no 
matter  how  distant  our  goal  might  be,  we  at  least 
could  see  it  in  the  valley  before  us.  Nevertheless,  not 
wishing  to  pursue  a  course  which  would  lead  us 
through  Mamba,  Mwika,  or  the  inhabited  regions  on 
the  south-western  flank  of  Kimawenzi,  I  was  obliged 
to  direct  myself  more  to  the  northward,  and  conse- 
quently out  of  the  shortest  route  to  Taveita.  We 
travelled  for  hours  through  a  delightful  country  made 
by  Nature  for  a  European  settlement,  and  singularly 
English  in  look,  with  open  grassy  spaces,  which  seemed 
in  the  distance  like  ruddy  cornfields,  and  shady  woods 
and  copses  full  of  fine  timber.  Plenty  of  running 
streams  of  clear  water  intersected  this  gently  sloping, 
almost  level  plateau,  which,  although  such  a  tempting 
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Arcadia,  was  entirely  ud inhabited,  save  by  buffaloes 
and  elephants.  The  average  elevation  of  this  country  ^ 
was  between  8000  feet  and  9000  feet,  and  the  tem- 
perature, consequently,  almost  cool,  ranging  from  forty- 
three  degrees  at  night  to  seventy  degrees  in  the  midday 
warmth.  After  some  four  hours*  walkingfrom  our  camp, 
we  crossed  the  long  ridge  that  marks  the  southern  flank 
of  Kimawenzi,  and  began  to  descend  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  mountain.  Soon  we  emerged  on  a  kind  of  heath- 
like country,  and  then  looked  forth  on  a  splendid  view 
stretching  from  Mwika  to  the  mountains  of  Bura  and 
Ukambani  (the  Kiulu  range),  with  Lake  Jipe  on  one 
hand  and  the  River  Tzavo  on  the  other.  At  our  feet 
lay  the  banana  groves  of  the  inhabited  belt  of  Useri 
and  Rombo. 

To  the  latter  we  directed  our  descending  steps,  and 
soon  encountered  in  the  bush  some  of  its  stray  in- 
habitants, a  savage-looking  set,  probably  posted  there 
to  give  notice  of  attack  from  the  dreaded  Mandara, 
who  has  occasionally  visited  the  country  on  his  slave- 
raiding  expeditions.  These  men  fled  precipitately  at 
our  approach,  and  raised  a  cry  of  warning  to  the  in- 
habitants below,  the  result  being  that  on  entering  their 
territory  we  found  them  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
resolved  to  resist  oui*  further  approach.  After  a  little 
parleying — which  was  conducted  under  difficulties,  for 
they  clearly  spoke  a  very  different  dialect  to  the 
ordinary  Ki-6aga  tongue — we  gave  a  small  present  in 
cloth,  and  requested  to  be  shown  the  road  to  Taveita. 
They  accepted  my  gift  somewhat  sullenly,  and  made 
no  move  to  guide  us  through  their  country.  How- 
ever, holding  the  men  well  in  hand,  I  quietly  pursued 
our  downward  journey,  always  keeping  in  view  the 
distant   green    streaks    in  the  valley  below,   which 
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marked  the  windings  of  the  River  Lumi.  Our  pro- 
gress was  repeatedly  hindered  and  occasionally  stopped 
by  the  ever-increasing  and  turbulent  force  of  savages 
who  pressed  upon  our  flanks,  clamouring  for  a  division 
of  our  goods.  **  Ngubo  1  Ngubo  1  **  was  their  sole  cry, 
and  an  archaic  one,  for  **  Ngubo  '*  is  the  oldest  known 
form  of  a  widespread  Bantu  word  for  cloth  or  covering. 
In  Zulu  it  is  "Ngubo"  as  the  Wa-rombo  have  it, 
but  in  most  other  East  African  tongues  it  is  "  Nguo  *' 
and  "  Nguwo." 

I  flung  them  a  few  yards  of  red  cloth  as  a  present 
to  their  sultan.  This  acted  like  the  articles  which  are 
thrown  to  pursuing  wolves  from  the  inmates  of  a  himted 
sledge — it  served  for  a  moment  to  delay  their  oncoming, 
and  I  had  time  to  form  my  somewhat  scattered  men 
into  line  and  press  resolutely  on  towards  the  plain. 
The  natives  followed  with  increased  hostility,  mis- 
taking our  resolute  retreat  for  a  cowardly  flight.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  did  not  much  fear  them  in  spite  of 
their  numbers,  as  they  carried  no  guns  and  were  but 
armed  with  ill-made  spears,  so  that  in  case  of  hos- 
tilities I  could  doubtless  have  slaughtered  many;  but 
my  anxiety  the  whole  time  I  lived  on  Kilima-njaro  was 
to  avoid  war  and  bloodshed.  Although  in  a  pitched 
battle  you  may  easily  gain  the  advantage,  yet  the  news 
that  you  have  resorted  to  violent  methods  to  attain 
your  end  spreads  through  a  district  like  wildfire,  and 
everywhere  you  are  received  with  deep  distrust  or  open 
enmity.  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Thomson  that  it 
is  preferable  to  suffer  many  indignities  sooner  than  be 
the  first  to  shed  blood.  I  also  agree  with  him  that  it 
is  insanity  to  travel  about  Africa  unarmed.  Never 
anywhere  was  that  saying  truer,  **  Si  vis  pacem  para 
bellum."     So   we    held  on   our   way   resolutely   and 
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quietly,  paying  no  heed  to  the  verbal  provocations  of 
the  Wa-rombo.  When  at  length  we  emerged  on  the 
open  country,  I  turned  and  saluted  them  with  some 
very  vigorous  terms  in  Ki-6aga,  and  they  for  a  while 
dispersed;  afterwards  for  some  distance  hanging  on 
our  heels  like  hyenas  ready  to  snap  up  any  loiterer  or 
lag.behind. 

The  country  of  Rombo,  from  what  I  could  see  of  it, 
is  not  very  attractive  in  its  natural  features.  Indeed, 
I  was  informed  afterwards  that  its  unhappy  people, 
harried  on  all  sides  by  Wa-6aga  and  Masai,  were  only 
allowed  to  live  there  because  the  land  was  not  worth 
taking  possession  of.  The  rainfall,  so  abundant  and 
constant  on  other  parts  of  the  mountain,  is  here 
strangely  and  partially  deficient.  The  perennial  water- 
courses flowing  from  the  base  of  Kimawenzi  either  turn 
to  the  south-east  or  north-east,  thus  neglecting  the 
due-eastern  slope  of  the  mountain,  on  which  Rombo 
is  situated.  True,  the  land  is  deeply  scored  and  inter- 
sected by  a  few  profound  ravines,  but  these  are  but  the 
beds  of  occasional  torrents  which  flow  only  after  heavy 
rains  in  the  uplands.  The  River  Lumi,  even,  dries  up 
where  it  nears  Rombo,  and  its  flow,  apparently,  re- 
issues farther  on  from  an  underground  channel.  The 
aspect  of  the  country  is  very  dismal.  Poor  little 
withered  plantations  of  parched  cereals  or  groves  of 
stumpy,  dwarfed  bananas  mark  the  few  attempts  at 
cultivation ;  and  outside  these,  there  is  little  but  stony 
gorges  scattered  with  thorny  vegetation  in  their  dry 
depths,  and  stony  hills  and  rolling  plateaux  sparsely 
clothed  with  long,  dry,  yellow  grass.  Yet,  unpre- 
possessing though  this  land  may  be,  it  is  likely  to  be  an 
important  district  in  the  opening  up  of  Kilima-njaro. 
Not  only  is  it  nearest  to  the  approach  from  the  coast, 
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but  it  offers  the  shortest  cut  to  the  magnificent  un- 
inhabited regions  lying  all  round  the  mountain  between 
6000  feet  and  11,000  feet,  which  present  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  European  settlements.  In 
all  other  parts  of  the  lower  slopes  of  Kilima-njaro  you 
meet  with  populous  and  arrogant  little  states,  which 
at  any  rate  need  much  subsidizing  before  they  consent 
to  your  passage  through  their  territories ;  whereas  in 
Rombo  the  population  is  sparse,  and  the  natives  are 
poor  savages  unarmed  with  anything  more  formidable 
than  ill-made  spears,  and  unable  to  seriously  oppose 
the  march  of  a  small  and  resolute  force.  A  little 
kindness  would  soon  win  them  over,  especially  if  they 
were  protected  against  the  raids  of  slave-hunters. 

All  through  this  somewhat  trying  day  we  had  never 
paused  in  our  descent  to  eat  or  drink.  We  were 
agreed  that  no  halt  would  be  satisfactory  till  we 
reached  the  banks  of  the  River  Lumi — "  our  river,"  as 
we  affectionately  called  it — and  camped  by  its  running 
waters.  As  we  slowly  wound  our  way  over  stony 
hillocks  and  grassy  downs,  followed  by  the  waspish 
Wa-rombo,  our  gaze  concentrated  itself  on  the  distant 
line  of  dark  green  forest  which  curved  across  the 
yellow  plain  like  a  narrow  ribbon,  ending  in  the  great 
blot  of  verdure  which  marked  the  site  of  Taveita, 

On  our  way  we  had  an  interesting  view  of  Cala,  a 
little  lake  filling  up  one  of  the  minor  craters  on  the 
mountain-side. 

About  seven  in  the  evening  we  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Lumi  only  to  find,  to  our  cruel  disappointment, 
it  was  absolutely  devoid  of  water.  In  dumb  despair 
we  gazed  on  ita  grey  boulders  and  parched  sand. 
Then  a  little  reflection  convinced  me  that  we  were 
needlessly  despondent.    I  had,  in  my  previous  rambles, 
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followed  the  Lumi  to  within  a  few  miles  of  where  we 
had  just  arrived,  and  left  it  still  a  flowing  river ;  con- 
sequently a  little  further  on  water  must  be  found.  So 
again  we  took  up  our  burthens  and  limped  wearily 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream.  After  an  hour's 
tramp,  one  of  my  men  gave  a  cry  of  delight  and 
pointed  to  a  stagnant  pool  of  green  wat-er  in  the 
river-bed.  All  but  myself  rushed  down  and  drank 
greedily,  but  I  preferred  restraining  my  thirst  till  we 
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obtained  a  purer  fluid.  Soon  the  pools  in  the  dry 
stream-course  became  more  frequent,  then  a  tiny 
thread  of  water  began  to  flow,  and  at  length  the 
whole  river,  as  it  were,  issued  ready-made  from  the 
earth.  Evidently  during  the  dry  season  the  Lumi 
filters  underground  for  part  of  its  course  and  is  only  a 
visible  river  after  the  rains. 

Finding  another  of  those  charming  peninsulas   so 

often  described  in  these  experiences — a  lovely  glade 

u  2 
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with  spreading  trees  and  smooth  turf,  nearly  sur- 
rounded  by  a  loop  of  the  stream — we  resolved  to  make 
our  camp  here.  Fortunately  a  brilliant  moon  dis- 
pelled the  darkness  and  materially  aided  our  work. 
The  neck  of  dry  land  connecting  us  with  the  outer 
plain  was  carefully  cut  off  with  a  formidable  hedge  of 
thorns,  and  secure  in  our  isolated  camp,  we  might  dis- 
regard the  prowling  Wa-rombo  who  still  skulked 
without.  A  guard  was  set,  but  no  attack  disturbed 
our  heavy  slumbers.  However,  the  next  day  we  had 
no  sooner  started  than  bands  of  savages  began  to  form 
on  the  rising  slopes  of  the  mountain  and  came  running 
towards  us  at  a  half -trot.  This  time  matters  looked 
serious.  There  were  men  armed  with  guns  as  well  as 
Wa-rombo  with  spears  and  shields.  The  history  of  it 
was  this  (as  I  afterwards  learned).  When  our  guides 
had  deserted  us  halfway  to  Rombo  they  had  hastened 
back  to  Maranu  to  inform  their  master  of  my  breach 
of  faith.  Resolved  now  to  strip  me  of  all  my  goods 
and  avenge  ancient  grudges,  the  young  chief  des- 
patched an  army  of  a  hundred  men  armed  with 
Sniders  to  intercept  me  and  crush  my  little  force. 
They  never  imagined  I  could  find  my  way  alone,  and 
expected  to  encounter  me  still  wandering  hopelessly 
in  the  forests  of  Kimawenzi.  However,  on  arriving 
at  my  former  sleeping-place  it  was  ascertained  that  I 
had  taken  the  direction  of  Rombo.  To  Rombo,  there- 
fore, they  came,  and  angrily  questioned  its  inhabitants. 
I'hese  savages  informed  the  Maranu  soldiers  that  I 
had  forced  my  way  through  their  country  that  very 
day  and  was  now  camped  by  the  Lumi.  At  earliest 
dawn  the  Maranu  and  Rombo  hordes  came  in  search 
of  us,  hoping  to  catch  the  caravan  on  the  march  and 
surprise  it  when  the  porters  should  be  scattered  singly 
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along  the  track.     We  were,  however,  already  prepared 
for  a  possible  attack,  and  walked  forward  across  the 
plain  in  a  compact  body  of  forty  resolute  men.     As 
soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the  enemy  was  gaining  on  us 
I  sent  all  the  porters  carrying  burthens  to  the  front, 
and  assembled  in  their  rear  those  who  were  well  armed 
and   acted   as  guards.     In  this  order  we  continued 
our  march.     When  within  a  hundred  yards  the  fore- 
most men  of  Maranu  called  on  me  to  stop  and  parley. 
I  bade  the  porters  who  were  loaded  to  walk  on  slowly 
along  the  track  whilst  I  and  my  guards  halted  to  hear 
what  the  enemy  had  to  say.     The  parleying,  however, 
was  but  a  ruse  to  gain  time.     No  sooner  had  I  turned 
towards  the  foe,  to  question  them,  than  they  started  up 
from  their  recumbent  position  and  fired  a  volley  at  us 
with  their  guns.     Although  the  bullets  went  harm- 
lessly whistling  over  our  heads,  I  was  enraged  at  this 
treachery  and  saw  now  it  was  high  time  that  I  taught 
them  a  lesson.     Too  much  forbearance  would  seem  to 
them  timidity.     So  I  gave  the  word  and   we   took 
careful   aim   and   fired.      The   savages    had   already 
thrown  themselves  flat  to  await  our  return  fire ;  never- 
theless two  of  them  were  wounded.     Then  as  we  ad- 
vanced for  a  further  discharge,  the  entire  force  rose  to 
its  feet  and  fled  precipitately,  and  we  naturally  did  not 
trouble  to  pursue.     The  entire  result  of  this  encounter 
was  that  one  of  my  men  had  been  slightly  wounded  by 
a  Rombo  lance  and  (as  we  afterwards  ascertained)  one 
Maranu  soldier  received  a  scalp  wound  and  another 
had  his  arm  broken  by  a  bullet.     Then  we  resumed 
our  march  and  ultimately  reached  Taveita  without  any 
further  incident. 

Here  I  rejoiced  to  find  all  well  and  thriving.     Ab- 
dallah  had  purchased  five  young  ostriches,  which,  tu« 
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gether  with  my  Muscovy  ducks,  pigeons,  fowls,  goats, 
and  sheep,  made  up  a  curious  farmyard.  A  large 
space  had  been  cleared  and  sown  with  crops,  and  a 
tall  fence  surrounded  my  domain.  The  day  following 
my  arrival  I  purchased  seven  more  ostriches  at  an  ell 
of  cloth  apiece ;  thus  hoping  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
an  ostrich  farm.  After  three  days  of  rest  I  set  out  on 
a  trip  which  I  had  meant  to  extend  to  the  northern 
side  of  Kilima-njaro,  but  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
my  band  of  followers  I  was  not  able  to  succeed,  as  the 
Masai  were  prepared  to  give  trouble,  and  I  had  not 
goods  enough  to  satisfy  their  demands.  I  penetrated 
first  to  Useri,  a  Caga  state  on  the  north-eastern  slope 
of  Kimawenzi,  but  the  Sultan  of  that  place  refused 
resolutely  to  see  me,  alleging  that  I  was  a  powerful 
magician  {teste  those  never-to-be-forgotten  fireworks !), 
and  would  certainly  bewitch  him  if  we  came  in 
visual  contact.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  wish  to 
quarrel  with  me,  and  gave  his  subjects  permission  to 
trade.  I  remained  here  three  days,  and  bought  pro- 
visions, skins,  rhinoceros  horns,  and  two  tusks  of 
ivory.  Had  I  had  the  goods  with  me  for  barter  I 
might  have  traded  advantageously  in  the  last  commo- 
dity, for  the  Wa-seri  not  only  obtain  many  tusks  from 
the  elephant  pitfalls  which  they  make  in  their  country, 
but  also  buy  it  from  the  Endorobo,^  or  helot  tribes  of 
the  Masai,  who  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  Useri  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  I  proceeded  about  four  miles 
further  in  the  direction  of  Kimang^lia,  but  received 
the  news  from  a  retreating  Swahili  caravan  that  the 
Masai  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place  had  quarrelled  with 
the  traders  and  refused  to  allow  any  caravan  to  pass 

*  From  -doroh  =  short,  stumpy,  inferior.     The  En-  preceding  it 
is  the  feminine  article  used  in  a  depreciatory  sense. 
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them.  As  I  was  not  strong  enough  to  force  my  way, 
I  returned  once  more  to  Taveita  and  busied  myself  with 
collecting  in  the  vicinity. 

I  also  received  a  deputation  of  Maranu  and  Rombo 
people,  who  came  to  make  peace  after  our  skirmish  of 
the  week  before.  They  declared  it  had  arisen  through 
a  misapprehension  of  my  intentions.  They  now  feared 
that  having  offended  me  I  might  bewitch  their  land 
from  a  distance,  and  wished  to  exchange  presents, 
because  I  was  a  powerful  magician,  who  turned  aside 
the  bullets  and  spears  of  his  enemies.  I  laughed  at 
all  pretensions  to  supernatural  power,  but  tried  to 
explain  that  it  was  always  silly  to  quarrel  with  white 
men,  who  must  get  the  better  of  any  struggle,  not 
because  they  practised  witchcraft,  but  because  they  had 
better  guns  than  black  men  and  knew  how  to  use 
them.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  no  lives  were  lost,  and 
would  willingly  make  friends.  Accordingly  I  accepted 
a  small  bullock  they  had  brought  and  gave  them  in 
return  gay  cloths  and  bags  of  beads  with  which  they 
retreated  joyfully,  extolling  the  power  and  generosity 
of  the  white  man,  who  never  made  slaves. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

LAKE   Jip6   and  the   BOAD  TO   GOnJa. 

The  time  was  now  approaching   when   I   should  be 
obliged  to  leave  Taveita  and  return  to  the  coast. 

My  six  months  on  Kilima-njaro  were  coming  to  an 
end,  and  the  funds  for  the  expedition  also.  Unless 
more  money  were  granted  me  I  should  have  to  dis- 
charge my  porters,  pay  their  wages,  wind  up  my 
affairs,  and  return  to  England,  for  living  in  Central 
Africa  is  no  more  possible  without  money  or  money's 
worth  than  it  is  elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  I  could 
not  bear  to  think  I  was  quitting  the  country,  and  felt 
so  hopeful  and  convinced  that  help  in  some  shape  or 
form  would  await  me  in  Zanzibar,  and  that  in  a  few 
weeks  I  should  be  back  in  Taveita  with  renewed  zeal 
for  my  work,  that  I  did  not  like  to  abandon  my 
comfortable  and  well-ordered  settlement  to  the  wild 
beasts  and  white  ants,  especially  as  the  ground  it  was 
built  on  was  my  own,  purchased  from  the  natives  of 
Taveita.  Therefore,  after  a  little  dehberation,  finding, 
moreover,  that  I  had  many  goods  and  implements  of 
husbandry  which  I  could  neither  carry  to  the  coast, 
for  want  of  porters,  nor  bring  myself  to  throw  away ; 
and  disliking  also  to  abandon  my  goats,  fowls,  ducks, 
pigeons,  and  tame  ostriches,  I  finally  decided  to  leave 
four  men  in  charge  of  the  settlement,  who   should 
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await  my  return  during  three  months,  and  if  I  did  not 
then  arrive,  pack  up  as  many  of  the  things  as  they 
could  carry,  and  accompany  one  of  the  Swahili 
caravans  returning  to  the  coast. 

These  and  other  preparations  made,  I  took  a  most 
reluctant  farewell  of  my  pretty  town,  and  also  of  the 
affectionate  and  friendly  Wa-taveita,  who  entreated 
me  to  return  very  soon  and  dwell  amongst  them.  I 
then  made  a  short  march  of  four  hours  to  the  northern 
corner  of  Lake  Jip^,  and  camped  out  there,  remaining 
a  few  days  in  the  vicinity  of  this  piece  of  water  in 
order  to  observe  the  denizens  of  its  banks.  Lake  Jipe 
is  in  reality  a  shallow  backwater  of  the  Lumi  river, 
which  afterwards  becomes  the  Ruvu,  and  enters  the 
Indian  Ocean  at  Pangani.  It  is,  in  short,  a  tiny 
edition  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  about  twelve  miles  long 
by  three  to  four  broad.  On  the  southern  bank  the 
mountains  of  Ugweno  rise  grandly  to  heights  of 
6000  and  7000  feet,  contrasting  markedly  with 
the  opposite  shore,  whereon  we  were  encamped, 
which  is  a  flat  plain,  but  little  raised  above  the 
lake. 

Ugweno  is  a  continuation  of  the  long  chain  of  high 
mountains  which  border  the  northern  aspect  of  the 
Ruvu  valley,  starting  with  Usambara  on  the  coast  and 
continuing  through  the  Pare  and  Ugweno  range  to 
the  base  of  Kilima-njaro.  The  countries  of  Ugweno 
and  Usanga  (a  district  lying  towards  Pare)  are  rich 
in  iron  ore,  which  is  smelted  by  the  Bantu  inhabitants 
— Wa-gweno  and  Wa-sanga — and  sold  to  the  Caga 
smiths  in  the  shape  of  pig-iron.  The  Wa-gweno  seem 
anciently  a  division  of  the  Caga  tribes,  and  their 
language  is  much  the  same.  The  country  they  live  in, 
being  healthy  and  well  supplied  with  water  and  very 
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sparsely  inhabited,  is  well  fitted  for  European  settle- 
ments. 

The  vicinity  of  Lake  Jip^  is  much  frequented  by 
herds  of  game  and  its  waters  are  teeming  with  big 
fish,  principally  siluroids  and  cyprinoids.  Hippo- 
potami and  crocodiles  are  plentiful.  Numbers  of 
water-birds  haimt  the  reedy  shores — storks,  egrets, 
pehcans,  spur-winged  plovers,  ducks,  and  Egyptian 
geese.  The  country  round  this  lake  is  a  first-rate 
district  for  sport,  but  hunters  should  camp  near  the 
River  Lumi,  for  the  water  of  Jip^  is  disgusting,  and  only 
drinkable  after  it  has  been  well  boiled  and  skimmed. 
As  there  is  no  current  through  the  lake — for  the  river 
that  flows  in,  turns  roimd  and  flows  out  again — 
and  as  this  stagnant  pond  lies  exposed  to  the  con- 
tinual rays  of  an  ardent  sun,  and  harbours,  moreover, 
large  numbers  of  hippopotami,  who  make  the  lake 
like  their  tank  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  water 
drawn  from  it  is  a  filthy  fluid,  warm,  green,  and  slimy. 
My  men  drank  of  it  in  large  quantities,  nevertheless, 
without  harm,  but  for  myself  I  had  it  boiled  and 
boiled  for  hours,  and  the  green  scum  or  froth  taken 
off.  I  was  obliged  to  avail  myself  of  this  liquid,  as 
after  leaving  the  lake  we  should  be  obliged  to  travel 
for  thirty-five  miles  without  water. 

From  the  southern  borders  of  Jipd  we  obtained  our 
last  view  of  Kilima-njaro.  The  craterous  shape  of 
the  larger  peak,  Kib6,  was  very  apparent.  It  was 
towards  the  close  of  a  peaceful  afternoon,  just  as  I 
was  turning  to  quit  the  lake,  that  I  had  my  farewell 
glimpse  of  this  king  of  AMcan  mountains.  The  sky 
had  become  a  very  pale  blue  with  the  descending  sun. 
The  whole  upper  part  of  Kilima-njaro,  with  its  double 
peaks,  was  on  view.     Soft  grey  clouds  slept  on  the 
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middle  slopes,  and  at  the  base  of  the  vast  mountain 
lav  the  numberless  hills  and  hillocks  of  cultivated 
Caga.  Then  came  the  dense  forests  of  the  Ruvu  and 
the  Lumi,  the  silver  breeze-swept  waters  of  Jip^,  a 
low  promontory  covered  with  spear-grass,  and  in  the 
foreground  a  muddy,  oozy  shore  dotted  with  egrets 
and  plovers.  Before  turuing  away  to  commence  a  long 
stage  in  our  journey  to  the  coast  I  hastily  sketched 
in  this  picture  on  my  sketch-block. 

The   sudden   change  from  the   bracing  climate  of 
Kilima-njaro  to  the  heat  of  the  plains  had  at  first 
affected  my  health,  much  as  a  rapid  transition  from 
the  temperate  regions  to  the  tropics  might  do,  and  I 
had  a  slight  touch  of  fever  at  Jip6,  which  laid  me  up. 
As  this  was,  however,  an  unpleasant  locality  in  which 
to    remain,   my   men   proposed   to   carry    me    in    a 
hammock  until  I  should  have  regained  my  strength. 
To  that  I  consented,  and  as  the  walk  before  us  to  the 
next  camping-place  was  long  and  waterless,  it  had 
been  also  determined  that  we  should  defer  our  de- 
parture from  the  further  extremity  of  the  lake  until 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  take  advantage  of 
the  brilliant  moon  to  pursue  our  course  in  the  cool 
hours   of  the   night.      Accordingly   an    hour  before 
sunset,  when  I  had  finished  my  hasty  sketch  of  Kilima- 
njaro, I  got  into  my  hammock,  which  was  carried  by 
Faraji,  the  head-cook  (an  old  Congo  man)  and  Hamis 
Uadi,  a  stalwart  porter  of  the  Yao  tribe,  and  for  a 
short  time  went  over  the  ground  at  a  swinging  pace, 
all  the  caravan  keeping  up  with  me,  for  it  was  fine 
"going"   country.      We  were   directing  our  course 
S.S.E.  over  a  plain  of  great  extent,  absolutely  level, 
without  a  rut,  and  covered  with  fine  turf,  like  a  vast 
lawn.     Here  and  there  a  bushy  tree  broke  the  mono- 
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tony.  We  saw  a  troop  of  young  ostriches  walking 
quietly  about  like  well-behaved  children,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  parental  guardian,  while  herds  of 
buffaloes  and  many  beautiful  antelopes  were  grazing 
on  the  sweet  short  turf  in  this  brief  hour  of  waning 
sunlight.  Towards  nightfall  it  began  to  rain,  and  the 
rising  moon  was  hidden.  I  had  to  leave  my  hammock 
and  struggle  along  on  foot,  wading  desperately  through 
slush  and  water,  falling  into  ant-bear  burrows,  and 
weighed  down  with  my  heavy,  rain-soaked  greatcoat, 
which  I  wisely  wore  to  avoid  a  wetting  nearer  the 
skin.  We  could  not  stop  to  rest  until  the  rain  should 
cease,  for  the  drenching  was  best  undergone  in 
motion ;  nevertheless,  it  was  dreary  work  pounding 
along  up  to  our  ankles  in  liquid  mud,  unable  to  see 
more  than  a  few  yards  ahead,  and  only  knowing  the 
path  from  what  was  not  path  by  its  having  become 
the  bed  of  a  torrent.  The  rain  descended  in  a  terrific 
downpour,  which  nearly  beat  us  to  the  earth,  but 
amid  all  my  dreariness  I  felt  thankful  at  reflecting 
that  my  baggage  was  safely  packed  in  air-tight  cases 
which  water  could  not  penetrate.  About  eight  o'clock 
the  worst  of  the  storm  seemed  over,  and  though  it 
drizzled  a  little  while  longer,  the  clouds  were  rapidly 
dispersing  and  giving  way  to  the  brilliant  moon.  We 
sought  refuge  under  a  low  tree  and  camped  out.  The 
men,  although  soaked  and  wearied,  behaved  very  well, 
and  tried  to  cheer  each  other  with  small  witticisms. 
All  crowded  anxiously  round  Cephas,  our  clever 
second  cook,  who  could  make  a  fire  when  no  one  else 
could,  and  who  now  had  obtained  a  little  dry  wood 
by  breaking  in  pieces  the  various  dead  branches  lying 
about  and  extracting  the  dry  pith  from  the  centre. 
With  this  as  a  commencement  he  soon  lit  a  fire,  and 
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when  the  joyous  flames  leapt  up  from  the  crackling, 
spitting  wood,  exclamations  of  glad  relief  burst  from 
every  one's  lips,  and  we  all  extended  our  cold  wet 
hands   to   the    blaze.       Soon    my   servant,   Virapan, 
brought  me  a  bowl  of  hot  and  savoury  soup,  and  after 
swallowing  this  I  crept  into  my  nice  dry  bed  and  slept 
a  delicious  dreamless,  sleep  until  two  in  the  morning, 
when  Kiongwe   aroused   me  to   go   on.     Then,  with 
many  a  dismal  yawn  and  sigh,  we  struggled   along 
towards  a  dome-shaped  hill,  principally  of  limestone, 
and  partially  covered  with  forest.     Reaching  its  base 
at  about  daybreak,  we  then   turned   southward    and 
walked  over  a  low  plateau,  which  shut   out  Kilima- 
njaro and  Jip^  for  ever  from  our  view,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  looked  towards  the  hills  of  Ngurun- 
gani  and  the  fine  mountains  of  Pare.     The  country  on 
the  northern  slope  and  on  the  summit  of  the  tableland 
was   exceedingly  desolate   and    barren,   but  on    the 
descent  towards   the    south,   and   in    the  basin-like 
hollow  below,  the  soil  was  rich,  black,  and  alluvial, 
and  green  grass  grew  luxuriantly,  together  with  some 
lovely  hlies,  whoso  white  blossoms  starred  the  prairie 
in  all  directions.     Here  I  saw  more  game  at  once  than 
I  have  ever   seen  in  Africa.     It  was  a  sportsman's 
paradise — a  delicious  dream  of  happy  hunting-grounds 
hardly  to  be   realized   in   this   life.      Hundreds   and 
hundreds   of  giraflfes    scudded    before   us ;  herds  of 
elands  (the  bulls  a  deep  dun  colour  with  glossy  hides 
that  looked  like  satin  in  the  noonday  sun)  sauntered 
along,  now  nibbling  the  sweet  grass,  now  trotting  off 
as  we  advanced.     Myriads  of  red  hartebeests,  sable 
antelopes,  mpalas,  and  zebras  studded  the  undulating 
plain,    while   a   small   group   of    ostriches   might   be 
observed  on  our  left-hand  side,  and  a  rhinoceros  stood 
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under  the  shade  of  a  mimosa  to  the  right  of  the  path, 
flicking  his  short  tail  from  side  to  side,  and  watching 
the  movements  of  our  caravan  with  suspicion.  Alas  I 
they  had  no  reason  to  fear  me.  Waterless,  dead- 
beat,  and  sun-stricken,  it  needed  all  my  resolution 
painfully  to  plod  along  the  path,  and  I  was  quite 
incapable  of  stalking  big  game  when  I  doubted  if  I 
should  have  sufficient  force  left  to  carry  me  to  our 
camping-place. 

About  two  o'clock  we  crossed  the  Ngurungani  ridge, 
and  arrived  at  a  stony  river-bed,  in  which  a  little  rain- 
water  still  remained.     The  men  drank  greedily  of  it. 
Here  in  the  middle  of  the  road  we  saw  a  sheep  freshly 
killed,  skinned,  and  cub  up,  all  the  gory  remains  being 
neatly  tied  up  in  the  skin.     Various  meanings  were 
assigned  to  this  unwonted  apparition ;  but  as  I  once 
more  took  the  roaii  and  saw  the  sandy  path  marked 
with   many  footsteps,    and   with  the   impressions  of 
oxen's  feet,  I  said  to  myself,  "  The  Masai ! "     The  men 
also  were  of  this  opinion,  but  thought  they  had  passed 
early  in  the  morning.     Nearing  our   camping-place, 
however,  we   saw   smoke   and   heard  voices,   so   we 
cautiously  stopped  and  waited  for  all  the  caravan  to 
assemble.    Then,  united,  we  pressed  boldly  on,  although 
the  hearts  of  many  quaked  at  the  thought  of  encounter- 
ing the    most   dreaded   savages   of    Eastern  Africa. 
Abdallah  walked  beside  me,  and  Virapan  in  front,  and 
I  heard  the  former  gabbUng  prayers  to  Allah  and  his 
Prophet  as  he  shouldered  his  rifle  and  marched  along. 
Virapan  and  I  were  the  first  to  see  the  Masai.     We 
arrived  at  the  bed  of  a  broad  torrent,  now  dried  up, 
save  for  occasional  rock-pools,  and  there,  in  a  large 
basin-like  hollow  below  the  rocks  on  which  we  stood, 
were  perhaps  a  thousand  men,  some  of  whom  were 
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sitting  gnawing  half-cooked  beef  round  smouldering 
fires.     As  we  emerged  from  the  bush  and  our  boots 
clattered  on  the  stones,  they  looked  up,  but  without 
exhibiting  any  surprise  or  even  offering  to  move.     I 
called  out  in  lusty  amiability,  "  Subai  ?"  (their  form  of 
greeting,  to  which  the  proper  answer  is  "  Iba  ! "),  but 
no  reply  came.     The  nearest  among  them  motioned 
us  back  in  a  not  discourteous  manner,  and  intimated 
they  would  come  and  talk  to  us  anon.     We  marched 
into  a  small  enclosure  of  thorns  and  stones,  overlooking 
the  stony  hollow  wherein  the  Masai  were  seated,  and 
putting  down  the  burthens,  got  ready  our  twenty-eight 
guns  for    a  desperate  fight  if  necessary.     Then   the 
Masai  came,  perhaps  forty  at  once,  with  a  leader.    The 
leader  called  out  to  us  imperiously,  "  T6t5na  ! "  ("  Sit 
down !  "),  which  we  did.     Then  they  conferred  among 
themselves.       Some     said,     "  Bndara     Elajomba ! " 
('*  Fight  the  coast  people  '*).     Others  said,  "  No,  wait 
first."     Then  they  again  withdrew,  and  afterwards  the 
captain  and  a  few  elder  men  returned  bearing  branches 
in  their  hands  (a  sign  of  peace).     They  called  on  two 
or  three  of  our  men  to  advance  and  confer  with  them, 
so  Kiongwe,  Ibrahim,  and  Bakari  went.     After  ask- 
ing various  questions  as  to  who  I  was,  where  I  came 
from,  and  whither  I  was  going,  the  Masai  leader  in- 
quired **  Had  we  any  sickness  ?  "     This  query  aroused 
a  happy,  but  sadly  unveracious,  thought  in  my  mind. 
"  Tell  him,"  I  said  to  Kiongwe,  in  Swahili,  a  language 
the  Masai  did  not  understand,   "  Tell  him  we  have 
small-pox."     Kiongwe  grasped  the  idea,  and  said  to 
the  Masai  captain,  with  well-feigned  vexation,  **  Yes ; 
we  have  got  a  man  suffering  from  the  white  disease*' 
(the  Masai  name  for  small-pox).     "  Show  him,"  the 
leader  replied,  at  the  same  time  moving  several  yards 
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off.  I  immediately  dragged  forward  an  Albino,  who 
was  a  porter  in  my  caravan — a  wretched  pink-and- 
white  creature,  with  tow-coloured  hair  and  a  mottled 
skin.  The  Masai  at  once  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  this  is  a 
bad  disease — ^look,  it  has  turned  the  man  white  1  " 
Then  he  shouted  out  they  had  no  wish  to  interfere 
with  us,  nor  would  tbey  take  anything  from  our 
infected  goods.  One  concession  alone  they  asked,  and 
this  we  readily  granted,  which  was  that  we  would  not 
follow  too  closely  on  their  footsteps  lest  they  might  get 
our  **  wind  *'  and  catch  the  disease.  And  with  this 
they  turned  round,  rejoined  their  fellows,  called  up  their 
herd  of  cows  and  their  donkeys,  and  slowly  wended 
their  way  up  the  hilly  path.  In  half  an  hour's  time 
the  last  Masai  had  disappeared,  and,  relieved  from  our 
anxieties,  we  rushed  to  the  water  and  drank. 

The  camp  that  these  warriors  had  been  occupying 
offered  a  most  curious  aspect.  The  great  baobab-trees, 
just  coming  into  pale  green  leaf,  were  crowded  with 
birds  of  prey — or  rather  of  carrion — vultures,  crows, 
and  marabu  storks.  Under  the  sparse  shade  of  this 
rather  leafless  forest  of  grey  boughs  the  Masai  had 
made  their  camp,  near  the  stones  of  the  dry  torrent's 
bed.  They  had  killed  many  cattle,  and  cast  the  refuse 
and  offal  into  the  low  bushes.  On  this  the  vultures 
and  storks  had  glutted  themselves  to  repletion,  and 
now  perched  heavily  and  stupidly  on  the  tree-tops. 
The  smoke  of  the  cooking-fireS  rose  still  in  white 
columns  into  the  air,  and  brought  to  our  nostrils  acrid 
odours  of  burnt  fat.  Behind  all  was  the  blue  wall  of 
the  Pare  hills  rising  high  against  the  western  heavens, 
which  in  the  approaching  sunset  had  turned  to  a  clear 
citron  yellow. 

Strange  to  say,  soon  after  the  last  of  the  Masai  had 
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dieappeared  from  the  scene,  all  these  heavy  carrion- 
birds  roused  themselves  and  flapped  away  to  follow 
the  retiring  army  of  bandits.  My  men  informed  me 
that  whenever  the  Masai  are  on  the  march  they  are 


Fig.  62.— Huai  Citmp. 

accompanied  from  place  to  place  by  a  flight  of  vultures, 
storks,  and  crows,  whom  they  religioiwly  protect, 
for  the  services  they  render  in  removing  offal  from 
their  camps.  Whenever  in  this  country  you  approach 
a  shady  spot,  and  see  the  branches  of  the  trees  loaded 
with  vultures,  be  sure  within  that  grove  a  party  of 
Masai  are  eating  roast  beef  or  sucking  the  blood  from 
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a  slaughtered  ox,  and  if  you  are  unprepared  to  en- 
counter these  gentry  take  warning  and  turn  away. 

The  next  day  three  hours'  walking  over  a  very  heavy 
black  soil — washed  down  by  the  rains  from  the  hills 
— brought  us  to  Kisiwani,  a  dry  river-bed  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pare  hills.  Here  I  was  so  utterly  exhausted 
and  faint  with  the  exertions  and  anxieties  of  the  last 
few  days,  following  my  touch  of  fever,  that  I  had  to 
spend  half  the  day  in  complete  repose  in  order  to 
recruit  my  strength.  It  was  a  charming  spot  in  which 
to  do  so.  Magnificent  forest  trees  towered  high  into 
the  air;  but  higher  still,  and  cutting  off  half  the 
heavens,  as  it  were,  rose  the  noble  Pare  mountains. 
A  soothing  atmosphere  of  peace  pervaded  our  camp. 
Hither  came  no  Masai,  for  they  wisely  kept  aloof 
from  the  indignant  attacks  of  the  Pare  mountaineers, 
who  had  more  than  once  given  these  freebooters  a 
sound  thrashing.  Nevertheless  to  honest  men  like  us 
they  were  kind  and  friendly.  They  brought  us 
gourds  full  of  ice-cold  water  from  their  mountain 
streams,  and  ripe  bananas,  and  funny  little  black 
sheep.  Their  chief  sent  me  a  present  and  an  invitation 
to  come  and  see  him  in  his  mountain  home.  I  would 
have  gladly  done  so,  but  I  felt  no  confidence  in  my 
walking  powers,  and  I  dreaded  to  bring  on  another 
attack  of  fever  by  over-exertion.  So  I  sent  him  several 
choice  gifts  and  complimentary  messages,  and  said 
when  I  next  came  that  way  I  would  remember  his 
kindness  to  a  passing  stranger. 

The  Wa-pare,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  them,  seem 
a  very  amiable  people,  like  the  Wa-taveita.  I  take  a 
gi'eat  interest  in  their  country,  because  I  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  links  of  healthy  land  uniting  Kilima-njaro 
— the  future  sanatorium  of  Eastern  Africa — ^with  the 
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coast.  Twenty  miles  beyond  Kisiwani  we  came  to  the 
pleasing  and  fruitful  district  of  Gonja,  a  settlement  of 
Wa-zeguha,  ruled  by  sons  of  Semboja,  the  chief  of 
Usambara,  a  vassal  of  the  Sayyid  of  Zanzibar.  Here 
signs  of  coast  influence  were  quite  apparent,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  leaving  Mombasa  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  expedition,  I  knew  I  was  not  among 
savages. 

Gonja,  with  its  clear,  swift  river,  its  splendid  groves 
of  forest  trees,  its  luxuriant  plantations,  reminded  us  of 
our  favourite  Taveita,  and  we  felt  a  keen  sympathy 
with  this  place,  which  was  the  first  inhabited  spot  we 
had  encountered  in  seventy  miles  of  wilderness.  At 
the  back  of  Gonja,  in  the  Pare  hills,  the  scenery 
was  enchantingly  lovely — wooded  crags,  rich  valleys, 
emerald-green  banana  groves,  rippling  streams,  and 
splendid  waterfalls,  one  of  which,  another  Staubbach, 
gave  rise  to  the  river  which  encircles  the  town.  We 
could  see  its  grey-white  shoot  of  descending  water  in 
the  distance,  too  far  off  to  show  the  changing  light 
of  motion,  and  apparently  as  unvarying  and  immobile 
as  the  blue  hill-side,  just  like  a  photographed  waterfall. 
On  a  little  peninsula  backed  by  hills,  and  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  a  loop  of  the  river,  the  rambling  village 
of  Gonja  is  built,  the  whole  congeries  of  houses  being 
encircled  with  a  tall  fence  of  euphorbias  and  other 
prickly  shrubs.  The  dwellings  are  fashioned  much 
after  the  style  of  the  native  houses  on  the  coast — 
structures  of  wattle  and  clay,  generally  divided  into 
several  apartments. 

We  found  the  chief  and  notables  dressed  like  respect- 
able Arabs,  and  they  greeted  us  with  Arab  salutations. 
I  ascertained  that  not  only  they  but  the  people  they 
governed  were  great  linguists.     They  spoke  Ki-zeguha, 
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Ki-pare,  Ki-swahili,  a  little  Arabic,  and  Masai.  The 
latter  language  they  were  quite  versed  in,  and  for  some 
hours  I  sat  down  with  my  note-book  adding  consider- 
ably to  the  information  I  had  already  amassed. 

The  upper  classes  in  Gonja,  and  especially  those 
connected  with  the  family  of  the  chief  Semboja,  look 
like  Arabs  in  their  complexion  and  physiognomy. 
They  have,  however,  woolly  hair.  I  questioned  them 
as  to  their  origin,  but  they  did  not  acknowledge  Arab 
intermixture ;  nevertheless,  they  are  evidently  a  cross 
breed,  though  the  intermixture  may  be  and  probably 
is  ancient.  They  are  the  outpost  of — may  I  call  it 
civilization? — and  Mohammedanism  in  this  part  of 
Africa.  Here  one's  life  is  quite  safe  ;  here  no  presents 
are  asked  for,  and  here  money  is  taken  and  understood. 
How  curious  is  the  spread  of  the  influence  of  a 
strong  government !  Since  the  days  that  India  has 
been  well  governed  under  British  rule,  her  commerce 
and  her  currency  have  begun  to  extend  themselves 
widely  over  Eastern  Africa,  from  Somali-land  to  Natal, 
and  here  in  the  market-place  of  Gonja,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  coast,  you  will  find  the  people 
talking  of  pice,  annas,  and  rupees,  and  see  the  image 
and  superscription  of  her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  IncQa 
circulating  freely  among  the  various  tribes  who  come 
hither  to  trade. 
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Leaving  this  settlement  of  Gonja  we  walked  through  a 
beautiful  and  well-forested  plain,  brimming  over  with 
fertility,  although  little  cultivated.  We  camped  at 
Kihungwe's,  another  Zeguha  chief  of  Semboja's  family, 
who  has  made  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mkomazi  river,  and  attracted  to  his  precincts  vaga- 
bonds and  fugitives  from  all  adjacent  countries.  We 
were  now  at  the  northern  entrance  of  a  broad  and 
level  plain  which  stretches  between  the  mountains  of 
Pare  and  Usambara  and  slopes  very  gently  to  the 
River  Ruvu.  It  is  perhaps  forty  miles  in  width, 
uninhabited  save  by  a  few  harmless  bands  of  Masai, 
whose  spirit  has  been  broken  by  repeated  defeats 
received  from  the  Wa-sambara  and  the  Wa-pare,  and 
who  are  now  too  meek  to  demand  tribute  from  passing 
caravans.  I  met  some  of  these  people  on  the  road, 
and  stopped  to  chat  with  them  and  glean  some  more 
notes  about  their  language.  We  also  encountered 
some  of  the  Wa-mbugu,  a  curious  race  of  cattle-keepers 
dwelling  at  the  foot  of  the  Usambara  hills. 

This  plain  is  covered  with  thin  shrubs  and  stunted 
trees,  with  occasional  patches  of  emerald-green  grass. 
It  is  the  resort  of  immense  quantities  of  game,  which 
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here  finds  cover,  sustenance,  and  water,  for  the 
Mkomazi  flows  through  the  centre. 

We  found  the  recent  spoor  of  elephants,  and  saw 
at  different  times  giraffes,  elands,  gnus,  and  cobus 
antelopes.  I  shot  a  cow  eland,  but  she  managed  to 
get  away  into  the  dense  bush,  and  we  had  not  time  to 
follow  her  trail.  Baboons  were  singularly  abundant 
in  the  big  trees,  and  as  for  the  guinea-fowls ! — I  never 
saw  the  like  in  any  part  of  Africa.  Altogether  this 
Mkomazi  valley  teemed  with  life,  and  would  doubtless 
prove  as  fine  a  hunting-ground  ajS  Ngurungani,  or  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Jip^. 

As  we  approached  Mazindi,  the  capital  of  King 
Semboja,  the  forest  trees  grew  loftier  and  richer  in 
foliage,  and  the  ground  began  to  change  from  the  flat 
plain  to  a  succession  of  ridges  and  low  hills.  We 
were,  indeed,  approaching  the  verge  of  Usambara ;  in 
fact  a  kind  of  "  undercliff,"  lying  at  the  foot  of  those 
extraordinary  mountains  which  towered  from  4000 
to  7000  feet  above  the  plain.  In  all  my  varied  African 
experiences,  in  the  Atlas  Mountains  of  Algeria,  in  the 
Chella  range  of  Southern  Angola,  on  Kilima-njaro,  or 
elsewhere,  I  have  never  seen  anything  so  unique  and 
strangely  imposing  as  the  western  aspect  of  Usambara. 
Imagine  giant  cliffs  of  granite  and  limestone  rising 
nearly  like  a  sheer  wall  4000  feet  and  more  from  the 
plain.  The  ascent  looks  impossible,  and  one  imagines 
a  descent  might  only  be  performed  by  lowering  oneself 
from  the  top  with  several  thousand  feet  of  rope.  At  the 
back  of  this  giant  barrier  of  granite  there  lies  a  lovely 
land  of  forests, streams,  and  mountain  meadows,wherein 
reside — strange  as  it  seems  to  us  who  wander  in  this 
savage  wilderness  I — Englishmen,  labouring  hard  to 
spread  all  that  is  best  in  religion  and  civilization  among 
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the  docile  inhabitants.  Scarcely  more  than  forty  miles  in 
a  direct  line  from  where  we  are  gazing  over  Usambara, 
are  European  houses,  churches,  schools,  dispensaries^ 

_  » 

and,  I  daresay,  tennis-courts  and  cricket-grounds. 

The  thought  that  civilization  was  so  near  us  rendered 
me  impatient  with  the  wilderness  which,  for  a  wonder, 
began  to  lose  its  potent  charm.  I  hurried  along  the 
red  track,  and  gazed  so  fixedly  towards  our  goal,  a 
distant  clump  of  huts  and  stone  walls,  which  is  called 
Mazindi,  that  I  bestowed  but  little  observation  on  the 
surrounding  landscape.  Nevertheless  I  could  not  but 
notice  the  numbers  and  numbers  of  handsome  hy- 
phoene^  palms  that  lined  the  way.  We  walked 
through  a  stately  grove,  which,  but  for  the  different 
species  of  palm,  reminded  me  of  Elche  in  South- 
E astern  Spain.  My  men  could  not  resist  stopping  to 
gnaw  the  gingerbread-like  fruit  of  the  hyphoene,  and 
so  I  got  far  ahead  of  them  and  arrived  alone  at  the 
gate  of  Mazindi. 

Women  were  returning  from  the  river  with  their 
filled  pitchers  gracefully  poised  on  the  head.  Their 
faces  were  pleasing,  and  their  complexions  a  clear 
olive — I  was  just  going  to  write  "evidently  from 
Arab  intermixture,"  but  I  hesitate.  The  subject  of 
the  origin  of  these  Usambara  people  is  rather  a  com- 
plicated one,  and  their  lightness  of  complexion  seems 
to  be  due  to  some  other  cause  than  a  strain  of  Arab 
blood.  I  cited  this  as  the  reason  why  the  Wa-zeguha 
of  Gonja  were  so  different  to  the  negro  type,  but  I  did 
so  in  despair  of  any  other  solution,  and  because  I 
knew  that  the  Wa-zeguha  on  the  coast  had  for  cen- 
turies come  into  contact  with  the  Arabs ;  but  with 
the  Wa-sambara,  whom  I  first  met  here  in  Mazindi  it 
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is  different.  The  Arabs  had  penetrated  very  little 
into  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Usambara,  so  difficult  of 
entry  in  the  opposition  of  a  sturdy  people,  and  there- 
fore a  theoretical  cross  with  them  would  not  satisfac- 
torily account  for  the  yellow  skins  and  fine  features  of 
some  of  the  Wa-sambara.  Possibly  the  aboriginal  moun- 
taineers, who  preceded  the  Bantu  invasion,  were  allied 
to  the  Galla  or  Masai  in  race,  and  have  largely  trans- 
mitted their  characteristics  to  the  modem  inhabitants. 

There  are,  as  it  were,  two  towns  of  Mazindi: 
one,  built  on  the  steep  rise  of  the  undercliff,  and 
simply  the  residence  and  court  of  Semboja,  the 
chief;  and  the  other  a  regular  rambling  African 
village  in  the  plain  below,  surrounded  by  banana 
groves  and  a  dense  euphorbia  hedge.  There  are  be- 
sides many  gipsy-like  encampments  of  Masai,  and  even 
temporary  "  towns  *'  of  those  cattle-keeping  rovers, 
who  have,  after  years  of  border  warfare,  made  friends 
with  Semboja,  and  are  gradually  changing  in  character 
from  restless  thievish  nomads  to  honest  settled  agri- 
culturists— ^in  short,  here  you  may  see  Masai  in  the 
process  of  becoming  "Wa-kwavi,"  as  the  Swahili 
traders  call  them.  Far  too  much  has  been  made  of 
this  slight  distinction.  One  man  has  written  a  voca- 
bulary of  "  Kwavi,"  and  another  of  "  Masai,"  and  each 
ignored  the  fact  that  they  were  independently  treating 
one  identical  tongue.  Of  course  other  grammarians 
and  generalizers  followed  suit  like  parrots,  and  so  you 
see  the  Masai  family  of  languages  solemnly  divided 
into  two  main  branches  :— 

{a)  Masai, 

(6)  Kwavi; 
which  would  be  as  silly  as  announcing  that  the  English 
"  languages  "  offered  two  distinct  groups — 
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(a)  Cockney, 

(6)  Provincial. 

Though  the  nomad  Masai  and  the  agricultural 
Masai  (Wa-kwavi)  differ  so  much  in  habits  they  do 
not  differ  at  all  in  language,  other  than  where  they 
may  border  on  Bantu  settlements  and  borrow  a  few 
Bantu  words.  If  you  ask  the  "  Wa-kwavi "  of  Mazindi 
what  they  are,  they  will  reply  at  once,  "  Masai."  And 
if  you  ask  a  nomad  Masai  of  the  Ruvu,  or  elsewhere, 
what  he  calls  his  congeners  of  Mazindi-who,  perhaps, 
a  generation  ago  were  fighting  in  the  same  clan — 
he  will  answer  contemptuously,  "  Em-barawuio,"  a 
feminine  word  of  not  very  pleasant  signification.* 
"  Kwavi "  is  supposed  to  be  a  corrupted  version  of 
"  Bl-oigob,"  "  the  people  of  the  soil."  This  is  a  term 
used  in  common  by  Masai  and  Kwavi,  but  is  more 
especially  affected  by  the  latter,  as  it  implies  a  settled 
residence. 

Though  the  Masai  of  Mazindi  and  the  Mkomazi 
valley  speak  their  language  with  purity,  whether  agri- 
culturists or  rovers,  yet  in  race  they  certainly  alike 
betray  a  mingUng  with  alien  people.  In  their  midst 
are  still  residing  helot  tribes,  of  undecided  relationships, 
who  may  represent  the  remnant  of  conquered  and 
partially  absorbed  races,  previously  owners  of  the  land. 

High  above  Semboja's  citadel  waves  the  blood- 
red  Arab-flag  of  Zanzibar.  Semboja  is  eager  to  own 
himself  a  vassal  of  Sayyid  Barghash.  When  I  went 
to  see  him  on  the  morning  of  my  arrival  I  found 
myself  ushered   into   an   African    imitation    of    the 

*  He  feels  for  his  honest,  plodding  relative  the  same  contempt  that 
a  Highland  rover  who  was  called  Gow  would  evince  for  his  cousin 
who  settled  as  a  merchant  in  the  lowlands  and  translated  his  name 
into  Smitb. 
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Oriental  "  divan,"  a  low-pitched,  thatched  building,  in 
the  interior  of  which  a  low  wooden  seat  bordered 
three  sides  of  the  oblong  room,  the  fourth  side  being 
a  half-open  verandah.  Many  Swahili  and  Arab 
traders  and  courtiers  were  seated  there,  squatting  on 
their  haunches,  and  imperturbably  smoking.  A  few 
lazy  greetings  were  muttered,  but  I  thought  their  tone 
rather  insolent,  and  very  coldly  replied.  At  the  end 
of  the  bench,  near  the  verandah,  was  a  gorgeous  silk 
cushion  and  a  Persian  carpet.  I  was  about  to  seat 
myself  thereon,  imagining  it  was  the  guest's  place, 
when  the  Sultan,  Semboja,  suddenly  entered  and 
shouldered  me  out,  taking  me  by  the  arm  and  forcing 
me  down  beside  him.  I  was  rather  hurt  at  this 
cavalier  proceeding,  but  soon  recovered  my  good 
humour  when  I  found  no  offence  was  intended. 
Semboja  was  a  little  Arab-like,  wizen  old  man, 
with  a  very  quizzical  expression.  Two  bright  eyes 
sparkled  amid  his  crow's  feet  and  wrinkles.  He  had 
villainous  teeth,  stumpy,  and  red  with  much  chewing 
of  betel-nut.  His  costume  was  quite  Arab  in  style, 
and  in  perfect  taste.  His  well-trimmed,  elegant  feet 
were  shod  in  inlaid  sandals.  On  a  finger  of  his  right 
hand  was  a  fine  signet  ring,  which  he  turned  round 
and  round  as  he  spoke.  The  most  elegant  Swahili 
came  from  his  lips,  intermingled  with  Arab  terms  and 
phrases,  much  as,  some  years  ago,  English  people  had 
the  questionable  taste  to  interlard  their  conversation 
with  scraps  of  French.  Semboja  was  evidently  quit« 
a  cultured  man — a  more  civilized  Mandara.  At  the 
time  I  visited  him  he  was  much  concerned  about 
German  aggression,  rumours  of  which  had  just  begun 
to  get  abroad.  He  therefore  repeatedly  announced 
himself  a  faithful  vassal  of  Sayyid  Barghash.     When 
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I  presented  to  him  the  letter  of  recommendation 
which  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  had  kindly  given  me  at 
the  outset  of  my  journey,  he  kissed  ^the  seal  reveren- 
tially, and  listened  attentively  while  it  was  read  aloud 
by  his  scribe.  At  the  conclusion  he  turned  to  me  and 
said,  "  All  my  possessions  are  yours.  Take  what  you 
will.  What  do  you  want?"  I  replied,  laughing, 
"Nothing  but  your  good  will,  and  a  little  fresh  milk." 
But  Kiongwe,  who  was  more  practical,  said  to  Sem- 
boja,  with  a  deprecatory  cough  and  a  grin,  "  The 
white  man  is  very  fond  of  the  flesh  of  sheep  and  oxen." 
"  Good,"  exclaimed  Semboja;  "  in  the  things  of  Europe 
I  am  a  poor  man,  but  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  milk  I  have 
plenty,  and  will  not  let  my  guest  go  lacking." 
Accordingly,  soon  after  we  returned  to  camp,  some 
soldiers  of  Semboja  arrived  with  a  fine  fat  bullock, 
two  goats,  and  a  sheep,  and  the  women  of  his  house- 
hold sent  us  gourds  of  both  fresh  and  fermented  milk, 
the  latter  being  most  esteemed  by  Africans.  As  a 
return  for  this  hospitality  I  gave  Semboja  a  12-bore 
fowUng-piece  and  100  cartridges,  some  coloured  pic- 
tures which  he  much  desired,  a  suit  of  pyjamas,  and 
quantities  of  gaudy  handkerchiefs  and  clothes  for  his 
wives. 

Mutually  pleased,  we  parted  with  many  effusive 
compliments,  and,  refreshed  by  my  short  rest  at 
Mazindi,  I  pursued  my  course  to  the  borders  of  the 
Ruvu.  On  reaching  this  turbulent  stream  we  walked 
along  its  banks  with  little  incident  as  far  as  a  point 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  coast,  called  the  "Ma- 
Samba,"  or  "  plantations  "  of  Pangani.  Here,  with  a 
few  of  my  men,  I  took  to  a  canoe  and  descended  the 
river  to  its  mouth.  After  rather  a  dangerous  voyage 
in  this  rickety  "  dug-out,"  we  fortunately  reached  the 
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beach  of  Pangani  without  a  catastrophe.  It  was  a 
pitch-dark  night  when  I  landed  on  this  unfamiUar 
shore,  and  I  felt  more  strange  and  friendless  than  I 
had  ever  done  in  the  wilderness.  Wliere  should  I 
find  a  decent  shelter  for  the  night  in  this  dirty  Arab 
town  ?  As  I  wandered  up  into  the  bazaar  I  sought  in 
vain  for  the  face  of  some  one  to  assist  me.  At  length 
I  entered  a  better  street  and  paused  before  the  stately 
dwelling  of  a  rich  Hindu.  I  entered  the  hall  and 
inquired  for  the  master.  A  portly,  yellow-faced  man, 
in  richly  embroidered  garments,  came  forward.  "  Can 
you  tell  me,"  I  asked  him,  "  where  I  can  obtain  house- 
room  for  the  night  ?  I  have  just  come  from  the 
interior."  **I  suppose  you  had  better  go  to  the 
Mission,"  he  said  curtly,  and  turned  away.  "  What 
Mission  ?  "  I  inquired  of  my  men.  I  did  not  know 
there  was  an  English  Mission  in  Pangani.  I  knew 
the  Universities*  Mission  had  stations  on  other  parts 
of  the  coast  and  in  Usambara,  but  I  had  never  heard 
of  one  in  Pangani.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  really 
only  possessed  a  house  there  as  a  pied  a  terre  used  in 
passing  to  and  fro  between  Usambara  and  Zanzibar. 

I  went  back  into  the  dark,  dirty  street,  and  clutched 
the  first  boy  I  saw.  "  Now,"  I  said,  "  I  will  give  you 
a  rupee  if  you  will  lead  me  to  the  English  Mission." 
Orright,'*  he  replied  delightedly  in  broken  English, 
cum  'long  I  "  A  few  turns  and  twists  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  sordid  streets  brought  us  to  a  more  open 
space,  and  we  were  suddenly  conducted  into  the  court- 
yard of  a  large  house.  Here  our  guide  pulled  a  loud, 
clanging  bell,  screamed  out  something  in  Swahili,  and 
left  us.  Immediately  a  pleasant-looking  man  and 
woman  came  out  of  a  side  door  opening  on  to  the 
yard,  and  giving  a  respectful  salutation,  invited  us 
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to  ascend  a  broad  ladder  whicli  led  to  a  terrace  and 
some  upper  apartments.  The  woman  carried  a  lamp, 
and  the  man  a  bunch  of  keys.  Without  another  word 
the  man  opened  the  door  of  a  spacious,  well-lit  room, 
and  the  woman  placed  the  lamp  on  the  table  within. 
**What  shall  I  get  you?"  she  asked.  "Will  you 
have  some  chai  (tea)  ?  "  I  said  gratefully  I  would, 
and  secretly  wondered  all  the  time  where  were  the 
white  occupants  of  the  house.  Why  were  they  not 
made  aware  of  my  coming  ?  Presently  the  woman 
returned,  and  began  to  make  the  bed.  Then  she 
pointed  to  a  large  chest,  and  said,  "  You  must  open 
that ;  only  white  men  know  how."  I  looked  at  the 
box,  and  saw  a  word  in  Greek  letters  printed  on  it. 
It  was  a  letter  lock,  and  I  comprehended  the  woman's 
meaning.  The  key-word  was  printed  in  Greek,  so  that 
the  mission  servants,  I  suppose,  who  could  read 
English,  should  not  understand  the  mode  of  opening 
the  lock,  and  make  too  free  with  the  contents  of  the 
chest,  which,  on  opening,  I  ascertained  to  be  all  the 
necessaries  for  the  table — cruets,  knives,  forks,  cloths, 
napkins,  glasses,  and  plates.  I  opened  another  box, 
and  found  therein  well-chosen  books,  reviews,  and 
newspapers,  food  for  the  mind*  And  yet  no  host  to 
greet  me  !  Really,  this  was  like  some  fairy  tale,  where 
you  enter  an  enchanted  castle  whose  owner  has  been 
turned  into  a  cat,  or  a  monkey,  or  a  marble  statue,  and 
find  no  responsible  master  to  bid  you  welcome,  but 
yet  a  mute  hospitality  on  every  hand,  and  all  your 
wants  forestalled  and  provided  for. 

"  Where  are  the  Wa-zungu  (white  men)  who  live  in 
this  house  ?  "  I  asked  the  housekeeper  as  she  brought 
my  supper.  **They  left  in  the  steamer  two  days 
ago."     **  Did  you  expect  me?"  I  continued.     "No." 
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"  Then  perhaps  I  am  taking  someone  else's  room." 
"  No,"  she  said,  "  there  are  other  chambers  if  others 
come,  and  all  white  men  who  come  to  Pangani  lodge 
here." 

In  the  best  sense  of  the  word  the  Universities' 
Mission  keeps  open  house  at  Pangani.  I  did  not  need 
much  pressing  to  make  this  residence  my  headquarters 
during  my  short  stay  in  the  town. 

The  proud  Hindu  whom  I  had  met  on  first  landing 
cashed  my  note  of  hand  for  a  large  amount  of  rupees, 
and  I  was  thus  enabled  to  pay  off  my  caravan  men  at 
Pangani.  They  nearly  all  of  them  received  presents 
on  account  of  their  good  conduct  and  fidelity.  It  was 
with  some  display  of  feeling  on  both  sides  that  I  parted 
with  my  Zanzibari  servitors,  especially  with  those  who 
had  borne  all  the  anxieties  and  dangers  of  our  stay  in 
Uaga,  and  we  could  only  console  ourselves  by  sup- 
posing that  our  joume^ngs  and  companionship  would 
soon  be  renewed.  Indeed  I  trusted  to  be  back  in 
Pangani  in  another  fortnight,  ready  to  return  to 
Kilima-njaro. 

Hiriog  a  dirty,  evil-smelling  Arab  dau  (all  were  dirty 
and  evil-smelling,  so  I  had  little  choice,  except  as  to 
the  particular  kind  of  dirt  and  variety  of  odour),  I  set 
out  with  a  few  followers  and  my  luggage  for  Zanzibar. 
The  vessel  was  so  leaky  and  old,  that  I  am  sure  we 
should  have  gone  to  the  bottom  in  the  least  bit  of  a 
gale.  Fortunately  the  sea  was  like  oil,  or  glass,  or  a 
millpond,  or  whatever  simile  best  produces  to  your 
imagination  absolute  unruffled  stillness.  Yet  this 
safe  extreme  of  calm  had  its  disadvantages.  In  vain 
our  Swahili  captain  whistled,  and  cried  "  Njoo  Kaz- 
kazi ! "  (Come,  north  wind !) ;  not  a  breeze  would  fill  our 
drooping  sail.     The  men  rowed  with  long  oars,  and  I 
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suppose  that  had  some  effect ;  at  any  rate,  whether  it 
was  current,  wind,  or  oars,  we  must  have  had  some 
motive-power,  because  at  four  o'clock  we  were  off  the 
island  of  Zanzibar,  and  by  seven  in  the  evening  we 
had  reached  the  town  and  harbour  of  that  name.  I 
left  my  servants  on  board  to  guard  the  luggage,  and 
went  alone  into  the  lamp-lit  streets.  I  could  hardly 
walk  soberly,  nor  keep  my  lips  from  parting  in  exultant 
smiles  when  I  thought  how  I  was  going  to  take  Sir 
John  Kirk  by  surprise.  Here  he  was,  if  he  thought 
about  me  at  all,  imagining  that  I  must  be  still  living 
with  Mandara  on  Kilima-njaro,  and  yet  I  was  within  but 
a  few  strides  of  his  house.  I  pictured  my  entry — I 
would  hastily  explain  to  the  servant,  and  run  upstairs 
unannounced,  and  knock  at  Sir  John's  door  as  he 
was  dressing  for  dinner.  What  astonishment,  what 
laughing  explanations  there  would  be  I  How  we 
would  sit  and  talk  half  the  night  over  our  coffee  and 
grog  in  the  pretty  drawing-room,  hung  with  Oriental 
porcelain  !  Thus  musing,  I  reached  the  Consulate  and 
knocked  at  the  outer  door,  which  I  was  surprised  to 
see  closed.  After  a  long  delay,  bolts  and  bars  were 
withdrawn,  and  a  sleepy  janitor  looked  out.  **  Don't 
you  remember  me  ?  "  I  asked  anxiously,  "  the  Bwana 
mdogo  that  went  to  Kilima-njaro  ?  "  "  Ah,  yes,"  he 
replied,  his  face  growing  friendly  with  recognition, 
"  to  be  sure !  but,"  shaking  his  head  sadly,  "  the 
Bwana  mkubwa  (the  great  master)  is  not  here." 
**  Not  here  ?"  I  exclaimed,  sick  with  disappointment, 
"  then  where  is  he  ?  "  "  Gone  to  Kilwa  in  the  steamer 
— won't  return  till  steamer  does."  I  turned  away 
sadly,  and  thought  I  might  just  as  well  have  slept  the 
night  on  board  the  smelly  dau.  Then  I  remembered 
the  Judge  of  the  Consular  Court  lived  hard  by.    I  went 
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to  him,  and  he  gave  me  a  capital  dinner,  told  me  all  the 
news,  and  alleviated  my  disappointment.  The  doctor,* 
who  was  dining  with  him,  offered  me  a  bed,  and  so 
I  was  spared  the  fleaey  quarters  of  a  Zanzibar  hotel. 
The  next  day,  whether  it  was  the  disappointment  of 
missing  Sir  John  Kirk,  or  the  sudden  change  to  the 
relaxing  climate  of  Zanzibar,  I  fell  ill  with  a  feverish 
languor,  and  lost  interest  and  appetite.  I  could  not 
even  stir  myself  to  read  my  letters,  except  so  far  as 
to  ascertain  that  there  were  no  fresh  funds  forth- 
coming with  which  to  continue  the  expedition.  My 
collections  were  already  packed,  and  I  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  homeward-bound 
steamer.  Fortunately,  in  this  despondent  condition. 
Captain  Dowding,  of  H.M.S.  Osprey^  then  stationed  at 
Zanzibar,  ran  across  me  and  carried  me  off  to  his 
pretty  ship.  Here,  in  the  soothing  cleanliness  and 
comfort  of  a  man-of-war,  I  recovered  my  health  and 
spirits,  and  waited  resignedly  the  steamer's  coming. 
Sir  John  Kirk  just  returned  in  time  to  welcome  me 
back  and  see  me  off,  and  then,  regretfully,  I  put  away 
Kilima-njaro,  Taveita,  Kitimbiriu  from  my  memory, 
and  tried  to  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  a  return  to 
Europe. 

Our  voyage  from  Zanzibar  to  Aden  was  a  slow 
agony  of  nearly  a  fortnight's  duration.  The  monsoon 
was  dead  against  us,  and  the  ship  was — well,  not 
worthy  of  the  company  that  owned  her.  The  days 
dragged  by  like  continual  repetition  of  an  uneasy 
dream.  lb  was  too  rough  to  write,  I  had  nothing  to 
read,  and  even  the  last  resource  of  the  weary  voyager 

*  Dr.  Williams,  the  kindest  of  hosts  and  best  of  good  fellows,  who 
is  since  unhappily  dead,  to  the  universal  regret  of  the  English  colony 
in  Zanzibar. 
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— an  interest  in  his  meals — failed  me.  From  what  I 
remember  of  the  bill  of  fare,  tinned  salmon  and 
currant  buns  were  the  standing  dishes  at  every  repast. 
I  was  so  far  fortunate  in  having  fellow- sufferers  of  an 
agreeable  disposition,  and  in  mutual  sympathy  we 
derived  the  means  of  alleviating  our  discomforts  and 
awaited  patiently  our  release  at  Aden. 

After  a  few  days  at  this  unjustly  vilified  spot,  where, 
perhaps,  the  kind  hospitality  of  General  and  Mrs.  Blair 
caused  me  to  view  everything  too  much — not  coiileur 
de  rose^  that  would  be  out  of  place  in  Aden,  where  a  hot 
red  tint  preponderates — but  couleur  de  verdure^  I  set 
out  for  Suez,  and  had  an  exceedingly  rapid  passage, 
in  the  British  India  S.S.  Dacca^  of  under  five  days. 
Owiog  to  the  quarantine,  however,  this  advantage  was 
neutralized,  as  I  just  missed  the  overland  mail,  and 
had  to  resign  myself  to  a  week  in  Egypt,  which  was 
not  unpleasantly  spent  in  looking  up  old  friends  and 
revisiting  old  haunts. 

Then  travelling  vid  Brindisi  and  Calais,  I  reached 
London  on  the  31st  of  December,  1884 ;  in  spite  of  all 
delays,  not  much  more  than  six  weeks  after  I  last  saw 
the  snow-peaks  of  Kilima-njaro  from  the  reedy  shores 
of  Lake  Jipe. 

Thus  ends  the  history  of  my  expedition  to  the  snow 
mountain  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. 

A  sketch  of  the  results  of  my  researches  and  obser- 
vations in  Natural  History,  Anthropology,  Languages, 
&c.,  will  be  given  in  the  following  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

CLIMATE,    GEOLOGY,    BOTANY,    ETC. 

Elsewhere  in  this  work  I  have  briefly  pointed  out  the 
main  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  Kilima- 
njaro region, the  dry,  almost  uninhabited  plains,  covered 
with  coarse  yellow  grass  and  stunted  trees,  save 
where  perennial  streams  induce  rich  vegetation ;  the 
misty  snow-capped  mountains,  where  the  damp  climate 
causes  a  verdure  and  a  freshness  reminding  us  of  the 
fairest  portions  of  our  own  island ;  the  majestic  forests 
that  clothe  certain  districts  like  Taveita,  or,  not  far 
distant,  the  broad  flats  white  with  natron-salt,  the  beds 
of  dried-up  lakes.  With  a  country  ofEering  such  very 
diverse  features  there  are  naturally  wide  ranges  of 
temperature  and  an  infinite  variety  of  climate.  Two 
days'  climb  on  Kilima-njaro  will  transfer  you  from 
equatorial  heat  to  Arctic  cold.  You  may  change  your 
surroundings  in  this  short  period  from  the  tropical 
vegetation  of  Taveita  to  a  lifeless  wilderness  of  ice, 
rocks,  and  snow.  Midway  up  the  mountain  there  are 
lovely  regions,  mild,  equable,  and  moist,  with  a 
climate  resembling  a  Devonshire  summer.  Here  the 
intense  verdure  and  the  luxuriance  of  fern  life  testify 
to  the  constant  showers  of  gentle  rain.  A  few  thousand 
feet  below,  in  the  salt  plains,  you  may  be  parched  and 
scorched  by  the  hot  desert  winds,  recalling — though 
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in  a  mucli  modified  degree — the  sirocco  or  khamsin  of 
Northern  Africa.  In  the  forests  of  Taveita  the  (to 
me,  not  disagreeable)  unvarying,  moist,  greenhouse 
warmth  of  the  tropical  lowlands  awaits  you.  Here, 
perhaps,  the  utmost  range  of  the  thermometer  during 
the  twenty-four  hours  will  be  ten  or  twelve  degrees. 
In  the  outer  plains  it  may  vary  from  91°  in  the  early 
afternoon  to  58°  before  dawn. 

During  the  four  months  (June — September)  of  my 
stay  in  Mosi,  at  an  altitude  of  5000  feet,  the  average 
readings  in  the  shade  of  the  thermometer  were  as 
follows:  At  noon,  71°;  at  8  p.m.,  60°;  at  6  a.m.,  58°. 
The  lowest  reading  at  noon  was  68°  (August  12th)  ; 
the  highest  80°  (July  3rd  and  June  12th).  The  lowest 
reading  at  night  (from  10  to  12  p.m.)  was  54° ;  the 
highest  62.  In  my  more  elevated  collecting  stations, 
at  10,000  and  11,000  feet,  the  lowest  night  tempera- 
ture (recorded)  was  29°;  the  highest  at  3  p.m.,  65°. 
At  Taveita  the  highest  -registered  was  90°  at  3  p.m. ; 
the  lowest  at  4  a.m.,  60°.  The  highest  temperature 
ever  recorded  in  the  plains  between  Kilima-njaro  and 
the  coast  was  91°. 

From  these  observations  the  reader  will  perceive 
that,  for  at  least  six  months  of  the  year,  the  tempera- 
ture of  this  portion  of  Eastern  Africa  is  quite  bearable, 
if  not  in  some  places  delightful.  Nowhere  is  there 
extreme  heat,  and  the  nights  are  always  so  far  cool, 
that  bedclothes  are  supportable  and  sleep  is  refresh- 
ing. What  it  is  for  the  other  half  of  the  year  I 
cannot  personally  say,  as  I  have  had  no  experience, 
but  travellers  and  missionaries  who  know  the  adjacent 
countries  assure  me  that  the  temperature  is  but  little 
higher  during  the  other  months  when  the  wet  season 
prevails ;  it  is  rather  that  the  climate  becomes  every- 
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where  more  equable,  and  the  thermometer  does  not 
descend  so  relatively  low  at  night. 

The  seasons  that  prevail  over  this  district  are  also 
influenced  by  local  surroundings.  Close  to  the  coast 
the  rains  commence  in  October,  intermit  from  Decem- 
ber to  March,  and  return  in  all  their  force  during 
April  and  May.  The  true  "  dry  season "  is  from 
June  till  October,  during  which  not  a  drop  of  rain 
falls,  though  the  sky  is  often  clouded.  Between  the 
coast  country  and  the  elevated  plateau  about  100 
miles  inland  there  is  a  district  which  is  much  stinted 
in  its  rainfall,  except  where  unusually  high  mountains 
arrest  the  moisture-laden  winds  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 
There  we  arrive  at  the  most  general  type  of  African 
scenery — wide,  rolling  savannahs,  covered  with  grass 
and  scattered  clumps  of  trees.  These  extend,  here 
and  there  broken  by  mountain  ranges,  to  the  shores 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  over  all  this  district  the 
rainfall  is  generally  limited  to  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber, December,  March,  April,  and  May.  On  the 
western  shores  of  the  Nyanza  Lake  rain  falls  during 
ten  months  of  the  year,  a  contrast  to  the  regions  lying 
in  the  same  latitudes  between  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  all  lofty  plateaux  or  high 
mountain  ranges  the  rainfall  is  very  different  to  what 
it  is  in  the  plains  below.  Thus  in  Kilima-njaro  it 
rains  more  or  less  throughout  the  year.  My  residence 
there  was  during  the  dry  season,  yet,  nevertheless, 
in  the  month  of  June  I  had  to  record  six  days 
of  rain  ;  in  July,  8 ;  in  August,  9  ;  in  September,  7 ; 
in  October,  8 ;  and  in  the  first  half  of  November, 
5.  The  real  rainy  season  is  from  November  to 
May,  but  the  Wa-caga  inform  me  that  there  is 
seldom   at  any    season  a  continuous  heavy    down- 
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pour,   but  rather    a    greater  or    less    frequency  of 
showers. 

In  the  plains,  however,  near  the  mountain,  the  fall 
of  rain  is  torrential,  and  is  equal  in  violence  to  what 
one  usually  meets  with  in  the  tropics. 

While  snow  is  never  absent  from  either  of  the  twin 
summits  of  Kilima-njaro,  and,  indeed,  at  all  times 
covers  the  upper  part  of  the  dome  of  Kibo  with  a 
mantle  of  unvarying  white,  yet  the  quantity  and  down- 
ward extent  of  the  snows  vary  almost  daily,  even  in 
the  dry  season.  After  a  rainy  night  in  the  lowlands, 
the  snow  on  the  following  morning  may  be  seen  on 
Kib6  down  to  a  level  of  14,000  feet,  and  even  a  little 
lower  on  the  western  slope,  while  the  whole  of  craggy 
Kimawenzi  is  a  pinnacle  of  scintillating  whiteness, 
like — to  use  a  very  hackneyed  simile — a>  sugarloaf. 
Yet  if  the  succeeding  day  be  warm  and  sunny,  the 
snow  on  Kimawenzi  may  shrink  in  twenty-four  hours 
to  a  tiny  patch  and  a  streak  in  between  the  jagged 
walls  of  black  rock,  while  on  Kib6  it  will  withdraw  its 
inroads  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  day  before. 
On  the  whole,  the  least  snow  observable  is  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August.  In  October  there  is  a 
great  deal.  I  should  think  the  most  snow  fell,  from 
what  I  hear  by  native  report,  during  February  and 
March,  but  at  this  time,  nevertheless,  the  natives 
maintain  that  an  ascent  of  the  mountain  is  easiest,  as 
the  mists  are  not  so  frequent.  Neither  is  the  cold  so 
great,  curiously  enough. 

8now  is  reported  occasionally  to  fall  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Meru,  the  pyramidal  peak  lying  to  the  south- 
west of  Kilima-njaro,  and  on  its  western  slope 
to  lie  for  some  months.  The  western  slopes  of 
Kib6  and   Kimawenzi    are  much  more  snow-covered 
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than  the   eastern,   and  the   snow  extends   to  lower 
levels. 

Doubtless  the  perpetually  melting  snow  is  the  cause 
of  the  many  streams  which  issue  from  the  sides  and 
base   of  Kilima-njaro.     Nevertheless,   it   is    curious, 
consideriog  that  the  snow-clad  peaks  slope  to  all  the 
quarters  of  the  compass,  that  the  streams  flowing  from 
the  mountain  should  be  principally  confined  to    its 
southern  aspect.     From  the  north  of  Kilima-njaro  not 
a  stream  descends,  although  some  thirty  miles  from 
its  summits,  in  the  plains  of  Ngiri,  there  is  an  extensive 
jnarsh,  sometimes,  in  the  raioy  season,  almost  becom- 
ing   a   lake.     To    the   west  of    the    mountain,    one 
stream,  the  Engare  Nairobi  (cold  water),  flows  to  an 
unknown  bourn,   possibly    ending  in   the  great   salt 
Jnarsh  or  swamp  of  Engaruka.     On  the  eastern  ver- 
bant,  start  the  various  rivulets  of  Useri,  Kimangelia, 
and  others  which  go  to  form  the  Tzavo,  a  river  enter- 
ing the  Indian  Ocean  at  Malindi.     The  River  Lumi, 
flowing  through  Taveita  and  into  Lake  Jipe,  also  rises 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Kilima-njaro;  but  none  of  these 
streams,  already  mentioned,    start  from  the  higher 
levels  of  the  mountain.     They  either  issue  at  once,  or 
only  well  forth  in  full  volume  at  its  base.     Thus  the 
Lumi  is  generally  represented  as  rising  some  distance 
up  the  mountain   in  the  country   of   Rombo.     In  a 
measure  this  is  correct,  for  the  dry  bed  of  the  stream 
is  there,  and  this  occasionally  in  the  wet  season  is 
filled  by  a  torrent,  but  at  most  times  it  does  not  show 
a  drop  of  water,  and  it  is  only  when  one  has  quite 
descended  the  mountain  and  reached  a  level  of  2000 
odd  feet — the  level  of  the  surrounding  plain — that  the 
Lumi  suddenly  issues   full-grown  from  its  dry  bed. 
A  mile  from  where  it  first  appears  in  a  series   of 
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puddles,  it  is  scarcely  fordable.  On  the  southern  side 
of  Ealima-njaro,  however,  it  is  very  different.  Here  two 
large  streams  commence  to  flow  close  to  the  snow- 
line, one  rising  near  the  base  of  Kib6,  and  the  other 
near  the  base  of  Kimawenzi.  Myriads  of  other  rivulets 
intersect  this  hilly  region  of  Caga,  which  between 
6000  feet  and  3000  feet  is  well  populated  and  under 
considerable  cultivation.  The  most  perfectly-watered 
and  most  fertile  country  is,  strangely  enough,  without 
inhabitants,  namely,  the  districts  lying  to  the  south- 
east of  Kimawenzi,  described  in  Chapter  XIV.  All 
these  streams  flowing  from  the  south  and  south-east 
of  Kilima-njaro  form  the  River  Ruvu  (Luvu  of  the 
Wa-taveita,  and  Ruvuof  the  Wa-zeguha),  which  enters 
the  Indian  Ocean  at  Pangani. 

The  greatest  extent  of  the  elevated  mass  of  Kilima- 
njaro is  about  sixty  miles,  from  north-west  to  south- 
east. 

That  this  huge  mountain-mass  is  nothing  but  the 
result  of  past  volcanic  activity  has  been  well  shown 
by  Mr.  Thomson.  He  conjectures  that  Kimawenzi 
was  the  original  outlet  of  the  volcano,  but  that  when, 
in  course  of  time,  its  peak  had  been  raised  higher  and 
higher  by  the  accumulation  of  lava-flow  and  ashes, 
and  the  subterranean  forces  sought  another  and  easier 
outlet,  the  mightier  crater  of  Kibo  was  formed,  which 
ultimately  towered  above  its  older  rival,  and  in  its 
turn  grew  too  high  for  the  escape  of  the  imprisoned 
matter,  which  found  fresh  vents  in  the  many  minor 
craters  on  the  mountain-side.  Now,  though  there 
are  still  traditions  of  slight  earthquake  shocks  having 
occurred  within  the  last  two  or  three  generations 
of  inhabitants,  there  has  been  no  further  manifes- 
tation of  volcanic    activity,    and    the    great   snow- 
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crowned  volcano  has  probably  entered  a  peaceful  old 
age. 

NOTE  BY  PROFESSOR  T.  G.  BONNEY,  Dr.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
President  op  the  Geographical  Society, 

On  a  Small  Collection  of  Rocks  brought  from  the  Higher  Regions  of 

Kilima-njaro  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston. 

No.  1. — Subangiilar  fragment  of  smooth,  compact,  nearly  Llack 
rock ;  appears  as  if  somewhat  waterwom  ;  fracture  rather  conchoidaL 
A  glass-basalty  or  possibly  one  of  the  more  basic  augite-anderite. 
14,000  feet.     Central  ridge  of  Kilima-njaro. 

No.  2. — Subangular  fragment,  somewhat  rounded  in  outline;  ap- 
pearance like  No.  1 ;  colour  rather  light ;  and  a  few  small  scattered 
crystals  of  whitish  felspar  visible ;  more  probably  an  augite-anderite. 
14,000  feet.     Central  ridge  of  Kilima-njaro. 

Nos.  3 — 5. — Flattened  fragments,  with  a  rather  platy,  more  or  less 
scoriaceous  structure ;  fragments  of  a  lava  flow ;  probably  augite- 
anderite.     14,000  feet.     Central  ridge  of  Kilima-njaro. 

No.  6. — A  dull,  dark-grey  rock,  with  numerous  small  scattered 
crystals  of  either  hornblende  or  augite.  I  believe  the  former.  Pro- 
bably a  hornblende-anderite ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  almost  certainly  an 
anderite  of  some  kind,  and  one  of  those  which  are  near  the  basalts. 
The  specimen  is  a  large  slab.     14,700  feet.     Base  of  Kimawenzi. 

Nos.  7 — 14. — Fragments  of  rock  and  mineral.  The  rocks,  which 
are  rather  decomposed,  appear  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  and  most  con- 
tain rather  large  crystals  of  the  mineral  sent  with  them.  This  is  a 
rather  peculiar  form  of  fel8pai\  the  sort  probably  anderite.  14,000 
feet.     Base  of  Kib6. 

Nos.  15,  16. — Decomposed,  scoriaceous  in  part,  with  gpneraUy 
compact  shapes.  Dark  in  colour.  Contain  rather  large  crystals  of 
the  above-named  felspary  which  is  probably  a  variety  of  anderite. 
14,000  feet.     Central  ridge. 

No.  17. — A  crystal,  fairly  well-preserved,  about  1|  inch  long. 
Apparently  it  is  ti  felspar,  but  the  form  is  certainly  an  exceptional 
one.  From  its  form  I  should  suppose  it  to  belong  to  the  monoclinic 
system,  and  was  bounded  by  basal  clinopinacoidal  and  prismatic 
planes ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  sanidine  (or  indeed 
any  other  felspar)  crystal  of  this  form,  and  suspect  it  will  prove  to  be 
a  plagio'clastic  felspar.     14,000  feet.     Central  ridge. 

No.  18. — Rolled  pebble  of  dark  scoria,   with  crystals  sometimes 
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nearly  an  inch  long  and  ^  inch  thick,  of  a  glassy  mineral,  probably 
felspavy  perhaps  sanidinc,  13,000  feet.  Stream- valley  on  southern 
slope  of  Kilima-njaro. 

Nos,  19,  20. — Fragments  less  rounded,  of  a  similar  sort,  perhaps 
less  scoriaceous.     From  same  place  as  above. 

No.  21. — A  similar  fragment,  but  rather  more  glassy-looking,  with 
•a  "ropey"  structure,  and  containing  smaller  crystals.     13,000  feet. 

No.  22. — Rounded  pebble,  dark  scoria,     13,000  feet. 

Nos.  23 — 33. — Fragments.  Varieties  of  a  dark,  more  or  less 
vitreous  lava,  which  I  think  in  chemical  composition  is  likely  to 
agree  rather  with  an  augite-anderite  than  a  basalt.  13,000  feet. 
Stream-valley. 

No.  34. — A  pebble,  dark  lava^  with  small  grey  felspar  crystals. 
13,000  feet.     Stream- valley. 

Nos.  35 — 37. — A  dark  compact  lava,  containing  elongated  felspar 
crystals  as  above.     14,000  feet. 

Nos.  38,  39. — Rather  decomposed.  A  dark  subvilreous  lava,  with 
crystals  oi  felspar,  similar  to  those  from  base  of  Kib6.  15,000  feet. 
Rocks  from  base  of  Kimawenzi. 

No.  40. — Similar  to  preceding  specimens,  but  rather  paler  in  colour 
softer,  and  more  decomposed.     Same  locality. 

Nos.  41 — 43. — Stones  from  Kimawenzi.  Similar  to  last-named. 
14,800  feet. 

The  flora  of  Kiliina-njaro  is  naturally  interesting,  as 
may  be  imagined  from  the  extraordinary  range  of 
climate  between  the  eternal  snows  of  the  summits  and 
the  hot  tropical  plains  at  the  base.  The  vegetation 
on  the  coast  is  fairly  rich  and  luxuriant,  and  typical 
of  the  tropics.  There  are  fine  forest  trees — acacias, 
figs,  baobabs,  bombaxes,  calophylhims,  and  others, 
while  the  mango  has  been  introduced  from  India,  and 
become  wild.  The  pandanus  grows  in  marshy  places; 
cycads  are  occasionally  seen,  and  among  palms  the 
Cocoa-nut,  the  Borassus,  the  Hyphoene  thebaica 
(branching  palm),  several  kinds  of  Raphia,  Elai's,  and 
wild  Date.  At  the  commencement  and  close  of  the 
rainy  season  the  ground  is  covered  with  vividly- 
coloured  wild  flowers.     Blue  clitoreas,  blue  commely- 
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nas,  crimson,  white,  yellow,  purple,  and  pink  hibiscuses, 
lovely  epiphytic  orchids,  white,  spotted,  and  green, 
and  ground-orchids  of  the  genus  Lissochilus — crimson- 
mauve  and  sulphur-yellow.  Altogether,  as  I  have 
often  declared.  Tropical  Africa  differs  apparently  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  tropics  in  displaying  splendid 
shows  of  bright-coloured  flowers  which  really  surpass 
anything  we  meet  with  in  the  temperate  zone. 

Inland,  however,  a  short  distance  from  the  coast 
this  wealth  of  vegetation  ceases  as  we  cross  the  some- 
what dreary  **  Nyika,"  or  wilderness,  a  country  poorly 
provided  with  water,  and  uncertain  in  its  rainfall. 
But  as  soon  as  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  giant 
mountains  makes  itself  felt  in  moisture-laden  breezes 
and  dew-dropping  mists,  then  Flora  revives,  and  puts 
forth  all  her  strength.  In  such  places  like  Taveita 
the  wealth  of  vegetation  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
forest  trees  is  inspiring.  You  feel  carried  back  from 
our  age  of  mean  development  to  some  past  epoch,  when 
vegetable  hfe  was  on  a  scale  with  the  strange,  huge 
animal  forms  which  marked  the  lusty  earth's  creative 
prime. 

The  lower  slopes  of  Kilima-njaro  are  exquisitely 
green,  and  scarcely  a  patch  of  earth  remains  uncovered, 
but  the  general  aspect  of  vegetation  recalls  our  English 
Devonshire  and  not  the  tropics.  Bushy  trees  crown 
the  hill-tops,  or  choke  the  narrow  valleys.  The  grassy 
downs  are  covered  with  patches  of  bracken  and  scented 
with  a  low-growing  mint.  The  native  lanes  are  bor- 
dered with  brambles  and  magnificent  ferns,  some  of 
which  belong  to  common  European  genera.  There 
are  besides  other  things  more  properly  African  which 
do  not  mind  the  colder  climate  of  the  uplands,  such  as 
dracoenas,  aloes,  strychnias,  balsams,  and  ground- 
orchids.     In  some  of  the  stream-valleys  the  Miisa 
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EnseUt  a  wild  banana,  grows  luxuriantly  up  to  about 


■   1) 

Fig.  63.—3Iuia  EtutU,  a  wild  Banana. 

6000  feet  and  down  to  3000  feet,  or  a  little  lower  if 
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there  is  water.  It  is  also  met  with  in  the  Taveitan 
forest  at  the  base  of  Kilima-njaro.  It  seems  to  be  in 
fruit  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  the  bunch  here 
illustrated  was  cut  in  September.  The  colour  of  the 
ripe  fruit  is  a  pale  orange.  The  length  about  3^  inches. 
Inside  there  are  varying  rows  of  seeds,  from  two  to 
five  or  more,  and  in  each  row  there  may  be  either 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  seeds.  Each  seed 
is  irregularly  shaped,  about  ^  inch  in  diameter,  and 
very  black.  The  pulp  which  surrounds  and  closely 
adheres  to  the  seeds  is  orange  in  colour,  when  fresh, 
and  somewhat  pithy  in  texture,  although  very  glutinous. 
The  inside  of  the  seeds  is  a  friable  white  pith,  easily 
rubbed  into  a  white  powder  by  the  natives.  When 
in  this  state  it  is  used  for  divinations  and  augury. 
Blown  from  the  palm  of  the  hand  into  the  air,  its 
capricious  wafting  by  the  breeze  is  supposed  to  indicate 
the  direction  of  an  expected  attack  during  war,  or  the 
most  favourable  quarter  in  which  to  travel  for  com- 
merce. The  thin  pulp  of  this  fruit  is  just  eatable ; 
faintly  sweet,  but  leaving  a  somewhat  acrid  taste  in  the 
mouth  like  an  unripe  banana  of  the  cultivated  species. 
Its  structure  is  somewhat  curious,  for  it  is  composed 
of  long  veins  at  wide  intervals,  and  in  between  are 
thin  delicate  lines  running  at  right  angles.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  the  natives  that  children  grow  up  fine  and 
tall  if  they  eat  the  pulp  of  Musa  Ensete}  The  natives 
recognize  its  relationship  to  the  cultivated  banana. 

At  a  height  of  7000  to  8000  feet  tree-ferns  may  be 
met  with,  belonging  to  the  species  Lonchitis  pubescens 
(illustrated  on  p.  231).  Then  above  that  the  arborescent 
heaths  begin  to  appear,  and  the  orchilla  lichen  covers 
nearly  all  the  forest  with  a  grey-green  veil.     Between 

*  This  belief  also  prevails  in  the  Nyassa  region. 
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8000  and  9000  feet  the  giant  Senecios  are  met  with 
(a  new  species,  illustrated  in  Chapter  XIII.),  and  con- 
tinue upwards  till  near  the  borders  of  the  snow. 
Gorgeous  crimson  gladioli,  pale  pink  and  mauve  and 
cerulean  blue  irises,  grow  to  great  altitudes ;  indeed, 
some  of  the  flowers  of  the  grassy  uplands  between 


Fig.  64. 
SinglB  Fruit.    Half  uatond  siie. 

10,000  and  14,000  feet,  are  particularly  brilliant  in 
colour.  There  are  vivid  blue  cynoglossums,  the  blush- 
pink  everlastings,  the  yellow  euryops,  the  strange 
straw-coloured  proteas,  with  red  bracts  and  red-leaf 
shoots,  the  smalt-coloured  lobelias  {L.  Deckeni),  and 
many  others  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  catalogue. 
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Ferns  cease  to  be  found  at  a  greater  altitude  than 
13,000  odd  feet.  The  giant  heaths  above  that  altitude 
give  place  to  smaller  species,  the  vegetation  generally 
becomes  moi^e  and  more  stunted,  and  therefore  the 
strange  Seuecios  look  the  stranger  from  their  towering 
in  solitary  grandeur  above  the  lowly  herbs.  But  after 
an  altitude  of  14,000  feet  is  passed  they  are  also  absent 
from  the  scene ;  then  one  is  left  with  a  few  artemisias 
(southernwood),  heaths,  and  everlasting  flowers,  until 
at  length  they  too  disappear,  and  there  remain  little 
red  and  greenish  lichens,  expanses  of  yellow  sand,  lead- 
coloured  rocks,  black  boulders,  and  snow. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  region 
of  Kilima-DJaro  is  volcanic,  and  therefore  probably 
geologically  modern,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  main 
features  of  its  vegetation  are  of  no  great  antiquity. 
It  is  therefore  an  interesting  problem  as  to  which  of 
the  tvfo  floras — the  South  African  or  the  Abyssinian 
— was  the  first  to  reach  the  chilly  regions  round  its 
snow-clad  peaks.  It  is  also  as  yet  an  undecided 
question  as  to  which  flora  is  the  advancing  one; 
whether  the  Cape  forms  are  slowly  penetrating  north- 
ward, some  of  them  reaching  Abyssinia,  some  of  them 
arrested  on  the  heights  of  Kilima-njaro,  and  marking 
a  return  flow  of  the  vegetation  (and  possibly  of  the 
fauna  also)  of  Southern  Africa,  or  whether  the  great 
invasion  of  Northern  forms  which  have  so  largely 
contributed  in  later  epochs  to  the  modern /aima  and 
flora  of  Tropical  Africa  is  still  going  on.  Whilst  Cape 
genera  and  species  of  plants  penetrate  to  Abyssinia, 
Abyssinian  forms  have  reached  the  Zambesi  highlands 
and  the  Drakensberg  Mountains. 

The  flora  of  the  higher  regions  of  Kilima-njaro  is 
almost  equally  divided  in  its  affinities  between  Abyssinia 
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and  Cape  Colony.  There  are  besides,  in  the  collections 
I  have  brought  back,  two  new  genera  offering  no  near 
allies ;  types  of  other  genera  only  known  hitherto  in 
Arabia  or  India;  and  some  new  species  of  East 
African  genera  that  have  apparently  modified  them- 
selves for  life  at  high  altitudes.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  while  some  of  the  species  whose  generic 
home  is  in  the  hot  tropical  plains  have  strayed  up  the 
great  mountain  and  got  used  to  the  cold,  so  others, 
which  come  from  temperate  regions,  have  ventured 
down  the  mountain  and  got  used  to  the  heat.  A 
curious  instance  of  this  is  Artemisia  afra^  which  I 
have  found  at  14,000  feet  near  the  snow,  and  at  3000 
feet,  in  close  proximity  to  the  hot  plains.  If  plants 
of  temperate  or  cold  climates  could  occasionally  stray 
so  far  as  this  from  the  regions  and  the  temperature 
they  most  affect,  it  would  materially  aid  in  their  dis- 
tribution, for  the  seeds  of  the  Artemisia  (this  plant 
wiU  be  familiar  to  my  non-scientific  readers  as 
** southernwood,"  or  "old  man")  might  easily  be 
borne  from  the  jungle  at  the  base  of  Kilima-njaro  to 
the  precincts  of  Mount  Meru,  some  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant, and  find  on  the  chilly  slopes  of  that  mountain 
another  congenial  home  and  starting-place  for  a  further 
colonization  of  unknown  peaks  beyond.  Thus,  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  more  or  less  high 
ground  connects  the  mountains  of  the  Kilima-njaro 
district  with  the  Cape  Colony  in  the  south  and  the 
Cameroons  in  the  west,  it  is  possible  to  account  for 
the  presence  of  many  hardy  genera  belonging  to  tem- 
perate zones  on  the  heights  of  Tropical  Africa  without 
always  invoking  special  climatic  changes  and  revolu- 
tions in  the  past. 

To  the  ordinary  mind  even  of  an  unreflecting  tra- 
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veller  there  is  something  very  wonderful  and  imposing 
in  the  aspect  presented  by  such  a  region  as  Kilima- 
njaro. The  summits  clothed  with  virgin  snow,  the 
upper  regions  bearing  the  humble  plants  of  temperate 
climes,  the  heaths,  the  hounds'-tongues  (to  call  them 
by  their  familiar  names),  the  forget-me-nots,  the 
buttercups,  clematises,  anemones,  violets,  and  gera- 
niums ;  the  bracken,  polypodies,  and  male  fern  that 
are  always  associated  with  the  flora  of  our  chilly 
lands;  and  then,  descending  through  rich  forests  of 
tree-ferns,  dracoenas,  and  moss-hung  mimosas  to  the 
vegetable  wealth  of  the  equatorial  zone,  to  the  wild 
bananas,  the  palms,  the  orchids,  the  india-rubber 
creepers,  the  aloes,  and  the  baobabs  that  are  among 
the  better-known  of  the  myriad  forms  of  vegetation 
clothing  the  lower  spurs  and  ramparts  of  Kilima- 
njaro. 

Zone  above  zone     .... 

The  climates  of  Earth  are  displayed  as  an  index, 

Giving  the  scope  of  the  Book  of  Creation, 

There  in  the  gorges  that  widen,  descending, 

From  cloud  and  from  cloud  into  summer  eternal. 

Gather  the  threads  of  the  ice-gendered  fountains, 

Gather  to  riotous  torrents  of  crystal. 

And,  giving  each  shelvy  recess  where  they  dally 

The  blooms  of  the  north  and  its  ever-green  turfage. 

Leap  to  the  land  of  the  lion  and  lotus  !     . 
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APPENDIX. 

ENUMERATION  OF  THE  PLANTS  COLLECTED  BY  MR. 
H.  H.  JOHNSTON  ON  THE  KILIMA-NJARO  EXPEDITION, 
1884. 

(By  Pbofessob   Oliver,    F.RS.,    and  Mr.    J.    G.  Baker,   of  the 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew.) 

With  three  exceptions  the  new  species  here  described  belong  to  genera 
already  known  from  Tropical  Africa.  These  exceptions  are  HormO' 
lotus  John8tant\  Oliv.  (LeguminosaB),  and  Astephania  africana^  Oliv. 
(Composite),  both  monotypic  genera  here  first  described,  and 
Anisotes  parvifolius^  Oliy.  (Acanthaceas),  belonging  to  a  genus  known 
previously  only  from  Arabia  and  Socotra. 

The  genus  Valeriana  is  here  recorded  for  the  first  time  from 
Tropical  Africa,  I  believe ;  but  the  single  specimen  brought  home  I 
have  not  ventured  to  describe.  A  species  of  the  genus  occurs  at  the 
Cape.  A  single  specimen  also  of  an  Anthoxanthum  was  gathered  at 
13,200  ft  on  Kilima-njaro — possibly  a  robust  form  of  A.  odoratum — 
a  second  genus  here  first  noted  from  E.  Tropical  Africa. 

Clematis  Thunbergii,  Steud.  var.  hirta  (foliis  C.  Wightianss)  3-5000  ft 

Thalictrum  rhynchocarpum,  D.  &  R 7000  ft. 

Ranunculus  oreophytus,  Del       ....      8000  :  11,000  ft. 

„  pinnatus,  Poiv 8500  ft. 

Anemone  Thomsoni,  Oliv 9-13,000  ft 

Uvaria  leptoclada,  Oliv.  sp.  n.     .         .         .         .  Taita,  2000  ft. 

Stephania  abyssinica^  Rich.  var.  tomentella        Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 

Arabis  alpina,  L 8000  :  10-11,000  ft 

Cardamine  africana,  L 8-9000  ft. 

„         Johnstoni,  Oliv.  sp.  n.        .         .       Kilima-njaro,  8000  ft. 
Farsetia  stenoptera,  Hochst.  forma      ....  Taita 

Cleome  monophylla,  L.  .  .  .  .  Kilima-njaro,  6000  ft. 
Courbonia  decumbens,  Brongn.  var.  parvifolia  „  5000  ft. 

Caylusea  abyssinica,  F.  &  M.      .         .         .  „  5000  ft. 

Viola  abyssinica,  Steud.  forma-foliis  cordato-rotimdatis  .  8-10,500  ft 
Pittosporum  abyssinicum,  Hochst        .         .    Kilima-njaro,  5-6000  ft 

Polygala  tenensis,  ELL Maungu 

Silene  Biafrse,  Hk.  f.  v.  8.  Burchelli  (imper- 
fect single  specimen) Kilima-iyaro,  11,000  ft 

Cerastium  vulgatum,  L.  forma 7000  ft. 

Z 
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Cerastium  africanum,  Oliv 6000  :  9-10,000  ft. 

Drymaria  cordata,  W.         .         .         .         .         .         .  6000  ft. 

Hypericum  lanceolatum,  Lam 6-7000  ft. 

kiboense,  Oliv.  sp.  n.         .         .    Kilima-njaro,  13,000  ft. 
Schimperi,  Hochst.  (approaching 
H.  Quartiniananum,  Rich.,  which  may  be 

only  a  form  of  it) „  5-6000  ft. 

Sida  grewioides,  Q.  &  P 4400  ft. 

„     Schimperiana,  Hochst.  (Dictyocarpus 

truncatus,  Wight) Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 

Abutilon  asiaticum,  L.  ?  v.  A.  indicum,  Don         .         .  4300  ft. 

Pavonia  Schimperiana,  Hochst.  .         .         .       6000  ft.  and  upwards. 
Kosteletzkya  adoensis,  Hochst.  var.  hirsuta .         .         .  6000  ft. 

Hibiscus  vitifolius,  L. 6000  ft. 

„        Ludwigii,  E.  &  Z.  (of  M.  T.  M.  in  Fl.  Trop. 

Afr.  i.  203) 6000  ft. 

„        gossypinus,  Thbg. 6000  ft. 

„        schizopetalus,  Hk.  f.     .         .         .     40-60  miles  from  coast. 
„        platycalyx,  M.  T.  M.    .         .         .         .         .  Maungu. 

Waltheria  americana,  L Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 

Mahemia  exappendiculata,  M.  T.  M.  var.  tomentosa? 

an  sp.  distincta  affinis  1     .         .         .         .  Taveita. 

„  exappendiculata,  M.  T.  M.  var.  1 .       Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 

Grewia  salvisefolia,  Heyne  forma         ....  Taveita. 

„  „  forma  foliis  obtusioribus       Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft 

Triumfetta  an.  T.  pilosa?  (Fl.  Trop.  Afr.  i  257)  .  6700  ft. 

Sparmannia  abyssinica,  Hochst.  var.  hirsuta         .         .  7000  ft. 

Triaspis  auriculata,  Radl.     .       Maungu ;  and  40-60  miles  from  coast. 
Monsonia  biflora,  DC.  (M.  angustifolia,  Eoxb.)    .         .  Taveita. 

Geranium  aculeolatum,  Oliv 6000  ft. 

„  „         .  forma  parvifolia       .         .         .  7000  ft. 

simense,  Hochst. 6000  ft. 

„        Horma 11,000  ft. 

(inadequate) 10,000  ft. 

ocellatum,  Camb.  var.  ....  6000  ft 

Oxalis  comiculata,  L.  var. 4400  ft. 

Impatiens  Walleriana,  Hk.  f .       .         .         .       Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 
„         kilima-njari,  OUv.       .  8500  :  7000  and  "up  to  10,200  ft" 

„         sp 8500  (and  ?No.  25,  8000  ft),  also 

„         sp 7-8000  ft 

,        sp 7000  ft 

Toddalia  sp.  ?  aflf.  T.  aculeataB,  Pers.  ?  (no  fret)      .         .  Lanjora. 

„        sp.     (no  fret)      ....    Kilima-njaro,  4-5000  ft 
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Toddalia  dub.  (no  fret.)  ....  40-60  miles  from  coast. 
Hamsonia  abyssinica,  Oliv.  .  .  .  Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 
Odina  (in  fruit)  an  0.  leptoclada,  Oliv.  ?     .  „  5000  ft. 

Turraea  floribunda,  Hochst.  var.  macrantha  .  „  6000  ft. 

„       nilotica,  Kotschy  &  Peyr.  var.  robusta      .     Maungu,  2000  ft. 

Kilimarnjaro,  5000  ft 

Taita. 
Kilima-njaro,  2-3000  ft. 

5000  ft. 

6-6000  ft. 

.     plains,  2-6000  ft. 

Kilima-njaro,  6000  ft. 

„  5000  ft. 

Taita. 

Kilima-njaro,  2-3000  ft. 

2-3000  ft. 
6000  ft. 


Rhamnus  prinoides,  UHer. 

Zizyphus  Jujuba,  Lam.  var.  obtusifolia 

„        pubescens,  Oliv.  sp.  nov. 
Vitis  rotundifolia,  F.  ?  (imperfect) 

arguta,  Hook.  f.  var.  ? 

cyphopetala,  Fres.  forma     . 

erythrodes,  Fres. 
Deinbollia  insignia,  Hook,  f .  1      . 
Schmidelia  rubifolia,  Hochst. 
Cupania  (too  young)  .... 
Rhus  villosa,  L.  f.  forma  parvifolia 

glutinosa,  Hochst. . 
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>> 
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glaucescens.  Rich.  var.    40-60  miles  from  coast  &  5000  ft 


» 


)) 


Agelaea  Lamarckii,  PI.  ?  (in  fruit) 
Adenocarpus  Mannii,  flk.  f .        .         .         . 
Parochetus  communis,  Hance 
Trifolium  subrotundum,  S.  &  H. 

Johnstoni,  Oliv.  sp.  nov. 

polystachyum,  Fres.    . 
Indigofera  an  I.  macrophyUa,  S.  &  T.  var.  1  an 
sp.  n.  (no  legumes) 

arrecta,  Hochst. 

pentaphylla,  L.  . 
Tephrosia  Vogelii,  Hook.  f. 
Honholotus  Johnstoni,  Oliv.  gen. 
uEschynomene  cristata,  Vatke  ? 
Ormocarpum  Kirkii,  S.  Moore 
Desmodium  Scalpe,  DC. 


plains  up  to  6-7000  ft. 

6-9000  ft. 

9000  ft. 

5000  ft. 

Kilima-njaro,  10,000  ft. 

5000  ft. 


» 


» 


» 


» 


)) 


nov. 


5-6000  ft. 

4-5000  ft. 

„  2-3000  ft. 

.  40-60  miles  inland. 

Kilima-njaro,  6000  ft. 

.  40-60  miles  inland. 

Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 

.    5000  and  6000  ft. 


oxybracteatum,  DC.  (D.  paleacoum  G.  &  P.)     5-6000  ft. 
Alysicarpus  rugosus,  DC. 
Lathyrus  an.  L.  sativus,  L.  ?  (no  fruit)  .         .         .  7000  ft. 


Clitoria  Tematea,  L.  (forma  minora) 

Glycine  javanica,  L.  formal 

Dolichos  Lablab,  L.    . 

Calpumia  aurea,  Steud.  var.  major 

Csesalpinia  sp.  n.  1 

Pterolobium  laoerans,  R.  Br.  (P.  abyssinicum.  Rich.) 

Cassia  didymobotrya,  Fres.  .... 

z  2 


Elilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 

7000  ft 

5000  ft 

Kilima-njaro,  6000  ft. 

.  40-60  miles  inland. 

6000  ft. 

5-6000  ft. 
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Cassia  goratensis,  Free 40-60  miles  inland. 

zambesiaca,  Oliv 40-60  miles  inland. 

mimosoides,  L. 6000  ft. 

Bauhinia  tomentosa,  L.  var.  parvifoL'a-hirtella  Kilima-njaro,  2-3000  ft. 
„  „  var.  glabra  .....  Maungu. 

Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 

6000  ft. 

4-10,000  ft. 

.      7-10,000  ft. 

.  Kilima-njaro,  8-10,000  ft 

„  13,000  ft. 

2-3000  ft. 

4-5000  ft. 

.  40-60  miles  inland. 

.  40-60  miles  inland. 

Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 


» 


)) 


9> 


>» 


„        reticulata,  DC.  (imperfect)    . 
Acacia  pennata,  W.    . 
Rubus  dictyophyllns,  Oliv.  sp.  n. 
Brayera  anthelmintica,  Kth.  var.  villosa 
Alchemilla  argyrophylla,  Oliv.  sp.  n.  . 

„         Johnstoni,  Oliv.  sp.  n. 
Terminalia  Brownii,  Fres.  ?  (no  fret.)  . 
Combretum  paniculatum,  V.  forma 

sp.  (foliis  hirtellis)  (no  fret.) 
sp.  (foliis  lepidotis)  (no  fret.) 
Dissotis  eximia,  Hk.  f.        .         .         . 
„       sp.  aff.  D.  grandiflone,  Benth. 

Epilobium  hirsutum,  L. 6000  ft. 

Wormskioldia  (Streptopetalom  Hildebrandtii,  Vatke)  .  Taita. 

„  serrata Maungu,  Taita. 

Tryphostemma  Hanningtoniana,  Mast.         .         .      Maungu,  2000  ft. 
Momordica  cardiospermoides,  Kl.         .         .         .  40-60  miles  inland. 
„  cucullata,  Hk.  f .  an  var.  Morkorra  ?  Kilima-njaro,  4-5000  ft. 

Cepbalandra  quinqueloba,  Sch.  forma  1         .  „  6000  ft. 

Zehneria  scabra,  Sond.  var.  ?       .         .         .  „  6000  ft. 

„  „  „      forma 5000  ft. 

Begonia  sp.  (fragment). 

„       Jobnstoni,  Oliv.  sp.  n.    . 

Mollugo  nudicaulis.  Lam 

Sanicula  europsea,  L 

Trachydium  abyssinicum,  Bth.  &  Hk.  f. 
Peucedanum  1  aff.  P.  Petitiano,  Kicb.  . 

„  sp.  (no  fruit) 

Caucalis  infesta.  Curb.  ?  (no  fruit) 

„       melanantha,  Btb.  &  Hk.  f.     . 
TJmbellifer — fragment  wortbless 

dub.  (too  young  for  determination) 
„    Anthriscus? 
Dirichletia  nr.  glaucescens,  Hn.  (in  fruit  only) 
Pentanisia  ouranogyne,  S.  Moore 
Pentas  mombassana,  Hn.  (var.  hirtella) 

camea,  Bth Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 

„         „     forma  ....  „  6000  ft. 

purpurea,  Oliv Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 


)) 


}) 


Kilima-njaro,  5-6000  ft. 

.  40-60  miles  inland. 

10,000  ft. 

12,000  ft. 

7000  ft. 

Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 

„  5300 :  6000  ft. 

6000  ft. 

5300  ft. 

11,000  ft. 

8500  :  13,200  ft. 

2-3000  ft. 

2-3000  ft. 

Maungu. 
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Pentas  purpurea,  Oliv.  var.  1  longiflora         .         .         .  4,400  ft. 

„      longiflora,  Oliv.  sp.  n.      .         .         .       Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 

Olilenlandia  an  0.  Bojeri,  Hn.  var.  1    .         .         .         .  Maungu. 

Schimperi,  T.  A.  forma    .  Taveita,  &  40-60  miles  inland. 

obtusiloba,  Hn,        .         .         .       Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 

Heynei,  W.  &  A 4400  ft. 

Hedyotis  Johnstoni,  Oliv.  ....  Kilima-njaro,  6000  ft. 
Empogona  Kirkii,  Hk.  f.  var.  ?  glabrata  .  .  40-60  miles  inland. 
Pavetta  Oliveriana,  Hiem.  .         .         .       Kilima-njaro,  6000  ft. 

„        (fruit)  nr.  P.  gracilis,  KL  &  Caffra, 

Thbg 40-60  miles  inland. 

Yangueria  edulis,  Vahl  var.  1      .         .         .    Kilima-njaro,  4-5000  ft. 
„  euonymoides,  Schw.  ...  „  5000  ft. 

Oxyantbus  Gerrardi,  Sond.  var. ...  „  6000  ft. 

Polysphaeria  multiflora,  Hiem.    ...  „  2-3000  ft. 

Psychotria  aff.  P.  (Gnimilea)  capensi,  Sond.  %  „  6000  ft. 

„         birtella,  Oliv.  8p.  n.  .         .         .  „  2-3000  ft. 

Spermacoce  Ruelliae,  DC.  % 4400  ft. 

Galium  Aparine,  L.  .         .         .         .         .         .  8000  ft. 

Dipsacus  pinnatifidus,  Steud 10,000  ft. 

Scabiosa  Columbaria,  L.  var. 10-12,000  ft. 

Valeriana  sp.  no  v.   (Genus  new  to  Trop.  Africa.)   Only 

a  single  flowering  specimen  ....         10,000  ft. 

Vemonia  Wakefieldii,  Oliv.  sp.  n.       .         .    Kilima-njaro,  2-3000  ft. 

„         stenolepis,  Oliv.  sp.  n.  .         .  „  5000  ft. 

„         marginata,  0.  &  H.      .         .         .  "  up  to  8000  ft." 

„         aff".  V.  pauciflorse.  Less.  ?  an  var.  .         .         .  6000  ft. 

„         sp Taita,  6000  ft. 

Adenostemma  viscosum,  Forst.   .         .         .       Kilima-njaro,  6000  ft. 

Mikania  scandens,  W 6000  ft. 

Dichrocepbala  cbrysantbemifolia,  DC.         .         .         .         12,000  ft. 

Felicia  abyssmica,  Sch.  Bip Taita  ;  Maungu. 

Conyza  stricta,  W ELilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 

„       aegyptiaca.  Ait „  5000  ft. 

„       Hochstetteri,  Sch.  forma  .         .  „  5000  ft. 

Pluchea  Dioscoridis,  DC.  var.  glabra   .         .  „  5000  ft. 

Psiadia  sp.  n. ! 6000  ft. 

Achyrocline  Hochstetteri,  Sch.    .         .         .       Kilima-njaro,  6000  ft. 

Gnaphalium  luteo  album,  L. 6000  ft. 

Helichrysum  Newii,  0.  &  H.      .         .         .  13,200  :  14,200  ft. 

„  elegantissimum,  DC.  var.  ?  (H.  formosis- 

simum  Sch.  Bip.  var.  angustifolia)   .      9-11,000  ft. 
„           formosissimum  Sch.  Bip.  var. .  8-10-13,000  ft. 

„  var.  capitula  alba 10,000  ft. 
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Helichrysmn  kilima-DJari,  Oliv.  sp.  n.  .       Kilima-njaro,  8300  fl. 

globosum,  Sch.  Bip.  forma?    .         .         .         10,000  ft. 
fruticosum,  Vatke.  var.  .         .    13,000:13,200  ft. 

abyssinicum,  Sch.  Bip.  forma.         .        11-13-13,200  ft. 

Sch.  Bip 9.11,000  ft. 

setosum,  Harv.  (H.  foetidom,  Cass.  var.  ? 

Kirkii Kilima-njaro,  6000  ft. 

Astephania  africana,  Oliv.  Gen.  nov.  .         .  „  5000  ft. 

Melananthera  Brownii,  Sch.  forma      .         .  „  6000  ft. 

Aspilia?  or  Wedelia  nr.  W.  Menotriche  & 

mossambicensis  (sp.  n.  ?)       .         .         .  „  5000  ft. 

Artemisia  Afra,  Jacq.  forma.       .       9900-13,200  ft. ;  also  at  3000  ft. 

Coreopsis  sp.  n.  %  (inadequate) 4300  ft. 

Bidens  pilosa,  L 4000  :  6000  ft. 

Tripteris  Vaillantii,  Dene.  1 4000  ft. 

„        sp.  too  young 8500  ft. 

(Thrown  away.     Fragmentary  composite)    .         .         .         12,000  ft. 

Gynura  cemua,  Bth 6000  ft 

„        vitellina,  Bth.        ....       Kilima-njaro,  6000  ft. 
Cineraria  abyssinica,  Sch.  Bip.  forma  .         7-10,000 :  barren  13,200  ft. 

Senecio  discifolius,  Oliv Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 

„       deltoideus,  Less.  1  var 6000  ft. 

„       Valeriana,  Oliv.  sp.  n.    .         .         .       Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft 
„       Johnstoni,  Oliv.  sp.  n.   .  Kilimarnjaro,  8-600-14,5000  ft. 

Notonia  abyssinica,  A.  R 40-60  miles  inland. 

Euryops  dacrydioides,  Oliv.  sp.  n.       .         .  Kilima-njaro,  10-14,00  ft 
Gazania  diffusa,  Oliv.  sp.  n.         .         .         .  „  5000  ft. 

Erythrocephalum  minus,  Oliv.    .         .         .  40-60  miles  inland. 

Carduus  leptacanthus,  Fres.        .         .         .       Kilima-njaro,  6000  ft. 
„       allied  to  C.  chamsBcephalus,  0.  &  H       .         .         13,200  ft. 
Gerbera  piloselloides,  Cass.  .         .         .    Kilima-njaro,  4-5000  ft. 

Sonchus  sp. 

Lobelia  Deckenii,  Hemsl.  (Tupa  Deckenii,  Asch.) 
Lightfootia  abyssinica,  Hochst  forma ....  6000  ft. 

Wahlenbei^a  sp.  n.  1    Without  fruit:    allied  to  W. 

capilacea  A.  DC.  of  the  Cape       ....         1 1.000  ft. 

Erica  arborea,  L.  forma 10,000  ft. 

Blseria  spicata,  Hochst 8-11,000  ft 

Ericinella  Mannii,  Hk.  f. 7-10,000  ft. 

Plumbago  zeylanica,  L 40-60  miles  inland. 

Lysimachia  an  L.  Richmeriana,  Vatke  var.  .        .  5300  ft 

Euclea  fruticosa,  Hiem.  ?  ^  .         .         .       Kilima-njaro,  6000  ft 

Landolphia  florida?     (Inflorescence  only.) 

Country  at  base  of  „  2000  ft 
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Landolphia  Petersiana,  Dyer. 

Adenium  speciosum,  FenzL  forma  ?    .         .  40-60  miles  inland. 

Gomphocarpus  bisacculatus,  Oliv.  sp.  n.       .  Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 

„              stenophylla,  Oliv.         .         .  Lanjora,  2000  ft. 

„  aff.  G.  lanato  and  G.  steno- 

phyUo 2300  ft. 

Schizoglossum  (Lagarinthus)  sp.         .         •  Maungu,  2000  ft. 

Asclepias  macrantlia,  Hochst.      .         .       <        Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 
^  '  \  Taita,  2000  ft. 

Margaretta  rosea,  Oliv Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 

Cynanchnm  abyssinicum.  Dene.  var.  ?  tomentosum       .  7000  ft. 

Ceropegia  sp.  n.  aff.  C.  Meyeri    .         .         .       Kilima-njaro,  6000  ft. 
Gymnema  parvifolium,  Oliv.  sp.  n.      .         .  „  5000  ft. 

Swertia  Schimperi,  Griseb. 8-11,000  ft. 

„       pimiila,  Hochst.  1 11,000  ft. 

Ehretia  amoena,  Kl. 40-60  miles  inland. 

Heliotropium  sp.  nov.  ?  aflf.  H.  longifloro  and 

Steudneri 40-60  miles  inland. 

Cynoglossum  micranthum,  Desf.  (C.  lanceo- 

latum,  F.)      .         .         .         .         .        .       Kilima-njaro,  6000  ft. 

Cynoglossum  amplifolium,  Hochst.  (C.  lanci- 

foHum,H.  f.?) 9900-1100  ft. 

Myosotis  stricta,  Link  (the  plant  of  Abyssinia  and  the 

Cameroons):  var.  nncibus  nigres  centibus        .         .         13,200  ft. 
Scrap  of  Boraginacea  (Heliotropium?)  .       • .         .         13,000  ft. 

Ipomoea  bullata,  Oliv.  sp.  n.       .         .         .  40-60  miles  inland. 

„       pinnata,  Hochst Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft 

„       sp.  %  (too  imperfect) 6000  ft. 

Cuscuta  (§  Grammica)  kilimarnjari,  Oliv.  sp.  n.  .        .  6000  ft 

Solonum  nigrum,  L.  var 4400  ft 

„         sp.  apparently  identical  with  a  Natal  sp. 

„         Eenschii,  Vatke Taveita. 

Buttonia  natalensis  McKen        .         .         .       Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 

Veronica  Anagallis,  L. 6000  ft. 

„        myrsinoides,  Oliv.  sp.  n 11,000  ft, 

Ehamphicarpa  (sp.  n.  ?) 4400  ft 

„  sp.  1  (no  fruit)     .         .         .  40-60  miles  inland. 

Bartsia  decura,  Hochst.  var.  f     .        .         .         .         .         12,000  ft. 

Orobanche  sp Kilimarujaro,  6000  ft 

Streptocarpus  sp.  aff.  S.  caulescenti,  Vatke  .         .  6000  ft. 

„  montanus,  Oliv.  sp.  n.  .         .    Kilima-njaro,  7-9000  ft 

Hebenstreitia  dentata,  L 9-12,000  ft. 

Selago  Thomsoni,  Rolfe 11,000  ft. 

„      Johnstoni,  Rolfe      ....    Kilima-njaro,  11,000  ft. 
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Sesamum  mdicum,  L. 5000  ft. 

Thunbergia  affinia,  var.  pulvinata,  S.  M.      .         .         .  Manngu. 

„  f uscata,  T.  And  ! 6000  ft. 

„  8p.l 

Blepharis  boerhaavifolia,  Juss Maungu. 

„         an  var.  B.  Hildebrandtii,  S.  M. ) .         .         .  „ 

„  „  „  .    Kilimanjaro,  2-3000  ft. 

PhaylopsislongifoliaySims.?  (Antheilemaimbricatum,K.Br.)    5000  ft. 

6000  ft 

Mimulopsis  sp.  v.  Strobilanthes 7000  fL 

Barleriasp 5300  ft. 

„      nr.  Brepens,  Nees 40-00  miles  inland. 

Strobilanthes  1  sp.  n.  1 6-7000  ft. 

Crossandra  nilotica,  Oliy.  var.  acuminata,  Moore  .         .  La^jora. 

yy  „  „  „         .    Kilima-njaro,  2-3000  ft. 

Asystasia  Schimperi,  T.  And.  var.  minor     .         .         .         4-5000  ft. 

Justicia  (Adhatoda)  Schimperiana,  T.  And.  .         .  Maungu. 

y,       (Roetellaria)  palustiis,  T.  And.  f     .         .         .  ;» 

„       plicata,  Nees  var.  Y  .         .         .       Kilima-igans  6000  fl 

yy      matamensis,  Schf. ....  »,  6000  ft. 

.....  „  6000  ft. 

„  „         foliis  angustioribuB       .         .  40-60  miles  inland. 

„       aff.  J.  neglectaB,  T.  And.         .         .       Kilima-i\jaro,  6000  ft. 

„       debilis,  V. Maungu. 

,,       sp.  near  J.  insulario  and  neglecta,  itith  species  gathered  from 
4400  to  6500  ft. 

,,       sp.  (inadequate) 7000  ft. 

Isoglossa  laxa,  Oliv.  sp.  n Kilima-njaro,  7000  ft. 

Brachystephanus  sp.  1 7000  ft. 

Anisotes  parvifolius,  Oliv 40-60  miles  inland. 

Rhinacanthus  communis,  Nees    ....  40-60  miles  inland. 

Hypoestes  aristata,  Sol. .......  Maungu. 

„  „         forma   ....    Killma-njaro,  2-3000  ft. 

„         antennifera,  Moore 6000  ft 

Lantana  vibumoides,  V. 4400  ft. 

„       Petitiana,  Rich.  ?  an  L.  salvifolia  forma  ?         .  6000  ft 

„       salvifolia,  Jacq.  var.       .         .         .       Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft 

„  „         aff. Maungu. 

Vitex  chrysoclada,  Boj Kilima-njaro,  6000  ft 

„     afid  Y.  mombassse,Yatke,  and  lanigene,  Schr.         „  5000  ft. 

Clerodendron  Johnstoni,  Oliv.  sp.  n.   .         .  „  5000  ft. 

»  (Cyclonema),  sp.  n.  f       .         .         .         .  Taita. 

„  „  myricoides,  Hochst.  var.  ? 

"  Very  common,  reaches  7000  ft." 
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Ocimum  canum,  Sims  var.  .         .         .         . 

„       graveolens,  A.  Br.  ? 

„       sp. 

Orthosiphon  ?  aff.  0.  glabrato,  Benth.  ? 
Plectranthus  parvus,  Oliv.  sp.  n. 

„  aff.  P.  glanduloso,  Hk.  f. 

Coleus  umbrosus,  Vatke      .         .         .         . 
Platystoma  africanum,  Beauv.     . 
Moschosma,  M.  multiflori  v.  M.  riparii  var.  ? 
.£olanthus  zanzibaricus,  S.  Moore 


KiUma-njaro,  2-3000  ft. 

„  6000  ft. 

6000  ft. 

.  40-60  miles  inland. 

Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 

6000  ft. 

Taita. 

Kilima-njaro,  5-6000  ft. 

„  6000  ft. 

.  40-60  miles  inland. 


Hyptis  pectinata,  Poit Kilima-i\jaro,  4-5000  ft. 

Salvia  nilotica,  V.  var.  ?     .         .         .         .  „  6000  ft. 

Meromeria  punctata,  Bth 4000  ft. 

„  an  M.  pnnctatflB  forma        ....  6000  ft. 

„  abyssinica,  Bth.  forma       ....         4-6000  ft. 

Kilimarnjaro,  5000  ft. 

5000  ft. 

3000  ft. 

4-5000  ft. 

2-3000  ft. 

.     Maungu,  2000  ft. 

.  40-60  miles  inland. 

Taita;  Maungu. 

8000  ft. 

10,000  ft. 

7000  ft. 

40-60  miles  inland,  and  Maungu. 

n.    .         .       Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 

6000  ft. 


» 


yy 


>> 


Tinnsea  sethiopica,  K.  &  P.  var. 

„      sp.  may  be  distinct  . 
Ai^uga  remota,  Benth. 
Leonotis — L.  rugosse,  Benth.  var. 
Leucas  glabrata,  Benth. 

Neuflizeana,  Courb. 

glabratsB  var. 

sp.  nov.  . 
Labiata  (§  OcymoidesB)  sp. 

„       ?  imperfect     . 
Plantago  palmata,  Hk.  f.     . 
Digera  arvensis,  F. 
Psilotrichum  africanum,  Oliv.  sp 
Phytolacca  abyssinica,  Hoffl 
Chenopodum  murale,  L. 
Oxygonum  (Ceratogonum  atriplic 
Polygonum  barbatum,  L.    . 

senegalense,  Meiss. 
scrrulatum.  Log. 
Eumex  Steudelio,  Hochst. . 

„       1  (in  fl 
alismifolius,  Fres.    . 
Protea  abyssinica,  W. 
Arthrosolen  latifolius,  Oliv.  sp.  n 
Loranthus  curviflorus,  Benth. 
LoranthuB  sp.     . 
Thesium  an  T.  radicans,  Hochst.  ? 

„        1  (barren)  . 


>> 


» 


»> 


>y 


j> 


Maungu  and 


n 


a 


99 


99 


ifolium,  Meiss.) 


) 


>9 


>» 


» 


y> 


» 


)) 


)) 


99 


5000  ft. 

5000  ft. 

6000  ft. 

6000  ft. 

6000  ft 

5000  ft. 

6000  ft 

13,000  ft 

Kilima-njaro,  6000  ft. 

.      9-13,000  ft 

Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft, 

.  40-60  miles  inland. 

4500  ft 

10,000  ft 

13,000  ft. 
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)) 


» 


Euphorbia  (§  Tithymalus)  sp.     . 

>,         sp 

Bridelia  melanthesoides,  Kl.  forma 

Phyllanthus  maderaspatensis,  L. 

„  Nirari,  L.  forma  1  . 

Antidesma,  A.  venosum,  Tul.  var.  f 

Q^lonum  zanzibarense,  M.  Arg. 

Jatropha  sp.  n.  ? 

Croton  pulchellus,  BailL  ?  . 

„      macrostachyfl,  Hochst. 

Acalypha  omata,  Rich  var.  (A.  Livingston 

iana  M.  Arg.  ?. 

cf.  A.  adenotricha,  Rich. 

paniculata,  Miq.  . 

an  aff.  A.  fruticosae,  F.  ? 
Tragia  an  T.  mitis  var.  ?  (fret.)    . 
Sponia  bracteolata,  Hochst.  f 
Moms  indica,  W.  1     . 
Pilea  Johnstoni,  Oliv.  sp.  n. 
Myrica  an  M.  salicif olise,  var. 
Polystachya  kilima-njari,  Reichb.  fil. 
Vanilla  sp.  1  (fragment) 
Angraecum  ebumeum,  Th.  ? 

Eulophia  sp 

Lissochilus  sp 

}}  oLI.     •  •  •  • 

Disperis  Johnstoni,  Reichb.  fil.  sp.  n. 

„       Kersteni,  Reichb.  fil. 
Habenaria  aff.  macranthse,  Hochst. 

stylites,  Reichb.  fiL  &  S.  Moore 
pleistadenia,  Reichb.  fil. 
ranicolorata,  Reichb.  fil.  sp 
Satyrium  chlorocorys,  Reichb.  fiL  sp. 
Disa  Deckenii,  Reichb.  fiL  . 
Orchidacea  dub.  (foliis  radicalibus  1  spec.) 
Acidanthera  laxiflora,  Baker  sp.  n. 
Gladiolus  (Eugladiolus)  pauciflorus,  Baker  sp 
„  y,  sulphureus,  Baker  sp 

Watsonioides,  Baker 


>» 


}9 


W 


n. 


n. 


>» 


>» 


» 


n 


» 


„  var.  minor 

„     Quartinianus,  A.  Rich.  . 
Aristea  alata,  Baker    . 
Dierama  pendula,  Baker     . 


10,000  ft. 

7000  ft. 

Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 

„         2-3000  ft. 

„  6000  ft. 

.  40-60  miles  inland. 

.  40-60  miles  inland. 

.  40-60  miles  inland. 

.  40-60  miles  inland. 

KUima-njaro,  5-6000  ft. 


« 


>j 


6000  ft. 

6000  ft. 

Maungu. 

5000  ft. 

KiUma-njaro,  4-5000  ft. 

Lanjora. 

.  40-60  miles  inland. 

Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 

„        4-5000  ft 

.  40-60  miles  inland. 

.  40-60  miles  inland. 

Kilima-njaro,  6000  ft. 

Maungu. 

.  40-60  miles  inland. 

.  40-60  miles  inland. 

Kilima-njaro,  5-6000  ft. 

7500  ft. 

6000  ft. 

2-3000  ft. 

8-10,000  ft. 

7000  ft. 

7000  ft. 

6-8000  ft 

6000  ft. 


9» 


)> 


» 


» 


»> 


i> 


>f 


» 


Maungu,  2000  ft 
n.  Kilimarujaro,  2-5000  ft. 
n.  „  5000  ft. 

8500-11,000  ft 
10,000  ft 
up  to  13,000  ft 
7000  ft. 
7000  ft 
8300-10,000  ft. 
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5000  ft. 

2-3000  ft. 

8000  ft. 

2-3000  ft. 

40-60  miles  inland. 

Taveita. 

40-60  miles  inland. 

40-60  miles  inland. 

8000  :  11,000  ft. 


HjEmanthns  abjrssinicus,  Herb.  (=  H.  tenuiflorus, 

Herb.) 40-60  miles  inland. 

Dioscorea  aflf.  D.  crinitae,  Hk.  f.  .         .         .       Kilima-njaro,  6000  ft. 
Asparagus  falcatns,  L.  .... 

„         sp.  n.  1  an  aff.  A.  plumoso  , 
„         aff.  A.  plumoso,  Baker  (no.  fls.)  . 

Gloriosa  virescens,  Lindl 

Scilla  (Ledebouria)  Johnstoni,  Baker  sp.  n. 
Walleria  natans,  Kirk         .... 
Bulbine  asphodelioides,  R.  &  S. 
Omithogalum  (Osmyne)  Melleri,  J.  G.  Baker 
Kniphofia  Thomsoni,  Baker 
Aloe,  perhaps  A.commutata,Tod.  (material  inadequate)         3-6000  ft. 
„     (Eualoe)  Johnstoni,  Baker         .         .     Kilima-njaro,  2-6000  ft. 

6-9000  ft. 

2-5000  ft. 

5000  ft. 

5000  ft. 

5000  ft 

5000  ft. 

5000  ft. 

.  Maungu,  5-6000  ft. 

Kilima-njaro,  2-3000  ft. 

.  up  to  9000  ft. 

m.      .     nearly  to  6000  ft. 

8-9000  ft. 

Kilima-njaro,  6000  ft. 

4-5000  ft. 

5000  ft. 

6000  ft. 

6000  ft. 


» 


)> 


» 


» 


}f 


» 


»> 
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)) 


Dracoeua  sp.  n. 

Anthericum  (Phalangium)  venulosum.  Baker  sp.  n. 
.,  „  rubellum.  Baker  sp.  n. 

Dasystachys  Grantii,  Benth. 

„  ?  (inadequate) 

Commelyna,  near  C.  latifolia,  H. 
Aneilema  sinicum,  lindl.  . 
sequinoctiale,  Kth. 
cl  lanceolatum  . 
pedunculosum,  C.  B.  Clarke  ? 
Phoenix  sp.  spadices  only.     "  Mkindo  "  pal 
Luzula  Forsteri,  DC.  forma 
Cyperus  dichrostachys,  Hochst.  . 

rotimdus,  L.  forma  (C.  adoensis  ?) 
paniceus,  Bkler.  1 . 
leptocladus,  Kth. . 
Kyllinga  cylindrica,  N.  ?     . 
Fimbristylis  an  F.  hispidula  (glabrata)  ? 
(Abildgaardia  bilosa,  Nees) 
(Oneostylis)(Scirpu8(Oneostylis)atro- 
sanguineus,  Boeckl). 
Carex  an  C.  Wahlenbergiana,  Boott  ?  with  specn.      from  6-10,000  ft. 

triquetrifolia,  BoBckl 12,000  ft. 

Johnstoni,  Boeckl 6-10,000  ft. 

7000  ft. 
7000  ft. 
4400  ft. 
6000  ft. 
5300  ft. 
6000  ft. 


99 
99 


99 


99 


40-60  miles  inland. 


99 


99 


Isachne  mauritiani,  Kth.  ? 

Panicum  excurrens  Trin.  (P.  plicatum  var.  ?) 

(Trichol8Bna)  an  P.  longisetce,  Hochst.  var. 

(Tricholsena  ??)  fragment 
Oplismenus  compositus,  Beauv.  1  fragment  . 
Andropogon  (Cymbopogon)  cymbarius,  L.  forma 


99 


99 
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Andropogon  (Cymbopogon)  hirtum,  L.  var. 

Anthistiria  an  A.  abyssinica,  Hochst.  . 

Elionurus  argenteus,  Nees  . 

Aristida  adoensis,  Hochst. . 

Sporoboliis  indicus,  Br.  (S.  elongatus,  Br.) 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  L.  var.  ? 

Koehleria   cristata,    Pers.    var.    (Airochloa 

Hochst.)         ..... 
Eragrostis    Schimperi,  Benth.   (Harpachne 

Hochst.) 

»         sp 

Festuca  macrophylla,  Hochst.  var.  1 

„       aflf.  F.  Schimperianse  Rich. 

Hymenophyllum  polyanthos,  8m. 

Cystopteris  fragilis,  Bernh. 

Adiantum  caudatum,  L.      .         .         . 

„         sethiopicum,  L. .. 

„         Capillus-veneris,  L.     . 

Cheilanthes  multifida,  Sw. 

Pellaea  geraniaefolia,  F<?e. 

„      hastata,  F^e.   . 

Loncliitis  pubescens,  Willd 

Pteris  flabellata,  Thunb. 

aquilina,  L. 

quadriaurita,  Retz. 

Asplenium  monanthemum,  L. 

furcatum,  Thunb. 

lunulatum,  Sw. 

cicutarium,  Sw. 

Sanderson!,  Hook.     . 

loxoscaphoides,  Baker  sp.  n. 

sertularioides,  Baker  sp.  u. 

Thunbergii,  Kunze.  . 

Aspidium  aculeatum,  Sw.  . 


» 


91 


>» 


» 


)} 


» 


>> 


>i 


» 


)» 


}) 


Nephrodimn  molle,  Deav.   . 

„  cicutarium,  var.  gemmiferum,  F^. 

Polypodium  Phymatodes,  L. 
Acrostichum  hybridum,  Brg. 
„  Aubertii,  Desv. 

Mohria  vestita,  Baker  sp.  n. 
Lycopodium  clavatum,  L.  . 
Selaginella  rupestris,  Spring. 
„         moUiceps,  Spring. 


.8300: 10-11,000  ft. 
Kilima-njaro,  5000  ft. 

6000  ft. 

5000  ft. 

13,200  ft. 


» 


9} 


convoluta, 


7000  ft. 


Kilima-njaro,  6000  ft. 

6000  ft. 

12-13,000  ft. 

13,000  ft. 


8000  ft. 
13,000  ft. 

4300  ft. 
4-6000  ft. 
5-6000  ft. 
4-7000  ft. 
4-7000  ft. 
4-7000  ft. 
6^000  ft. 
4-8000  ft. 
up  to  10,000  ft. 
4-7000  ft. 
10,000  ft. 
4-8000  ft. 
4-8000  ft. 

7800  ft. 

8000  ft. 

8000  ft. 
9-13,000  ft. 

5000  ft. 

4-8000  ft. 

13,700  ft. 

4-10,000  ft. 

4-8000  ft. 

5000  ft. 

8000  ft. 

8000  ft. 

6000  ft. 
7500-8500  ft. 
40-60  miles  inland. 

5000  ft. 
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Marchantia  (no  fruit). 

Grimmia 12,000  ft. 

Dioranum .        10,000  ft. 

Thuidium 10,000  ft. 

Pfayacia  flavicana  (Sw.) 

„       specioea  (Wulf.), 
Farmelia  peilata  (L.). 

„        8p U,300  ft. 

TJsuea  ap.     (The  "  oichilla-veed  "  of  commerce) . 

Most  abundant,  from  &000  to  12,000  ft. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ZOOLOGY. 

I  WILL  precede  the  enumeration  of  my  zoological 
collections  by  a  short  sketch  of  the  main  features  of 
the  Kilima-njaro  fauna. 

To  begin  with  our  near  kinsfolk,  the  monkeys.  I 
found  these  creatures  much  more  abundantly  present 
in  East  Central  Africa  than  during  my  journeys  on 
the  West  Coast.  Although  Western  Africa  is  pro- 
bably better  provided  ivith  species  of  quadrumana  than 
any  other  division  of  the  continent,  the  monkeys  are 
much  scarcer  in  numbers  and  harder  to  see,  possibly 
owing  to  the  greater  density  of  the  forests. 

During  eight  months  on  the  Congo  I  only  saw 
monkeys  twice  in  a  wild  state,  and  that  in  one  place 
only;  and  throughout  my  entire  stay  of  sixteen 
months  in  West  Africa  I  can  only  remember  six 
occasions  on  which  I  actually  beheld  these  animals  in 
a  state  of  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had  scarcely 
left  the  East  Coast,  to  journey  towards  Kilima-njaro, 
when  monkeys  showed  themselves  abundantly  in  the 
wilds. 

The  first  to  attract  my  attention  were  the  baboons, 
probably  the  species  known  as  Gynocephalus  hama- 
dryas,  G.  Sphinx,  and  C.  babouin.  They  were  gene- 
rally found  on  the  outskirts  of  native  plantations, 
where  they  almost  subsisted  on  the  maize  and  other 
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food-stuffs   stolen  from  the   gardens   of  their  more 
highly-developed   fellow-primates.     In  the  inhabited 
region  of  Kilima-njaro,  generally  known  as  the  country 
of   6aga,  baboons  were  strangely  abundant.      They 
were  generally  in  flocks  of  fourteen  to  twenty,  of  all 
ages,  and  both  sexes.     They  were  so  little  molested 
by  the  natives  that  they  showed  small  fear  of  man, 
and,  instead  of  running  away,   would  often  stop   to 
look  at  me  about  twenty  yards  off,  and  the  old  males 
would  show  their  teeth  and  grunt.     I  have  frequently 
seen  the  natives  driving  them  from  the  plantations,  as 
they  might  a  troop  of  naughty  boys,  and  the  baboons 
retreating  with  swollen  cheek-pouches,  often  dragging 
after  them  a  portion  of  the  spoil.     On  one  occasion,  in 
a  river-bed  at  the  foot  of  E[ilima-njaro,  my  Indian 
servant,  ordinarily  a  very  plucky  boy,  met  a  troop  of 
baboons,  who,  instead  of  fleeing   up  into  the  trees, 
came  running  towards  him  in  a  very  menacing  manner, 
and  he  was  so  frightened  at  their  aspect  that  he  took 
to  his  heels.     The  baboons  followed,  and,  but  that  the 
boy  forded  the   shallow  stream,  and  put  the  water 
between  him  and  his  pursuers,  he  might  have  had  an 
awkward  contest.     I  killed  a  baboon  once  in  6aga, 
one  of  a  troop  who  were  rifling  a  maize  plantation, 
and  its  companions,  instead  of  running  away,  sur- 
rounded the  corpse  and  snarled  at  me.     As  I  had  fired 
off  both  barrels  of  my  gun,  and  had  no  more  ammuni- 
tion, I  went  back  to  my  settlement  to  fetch  some  of 
my  followers,  and  upon  the  approach  of  several  men 
the  baboons  ran  off.     We  picked  up  the  dead  one  and 
carried   it   back.     It  was   a  female,  and  apparently 
young  and  tender.     Out  of  curiosity  I  had  its  flesh 
cooked  the  next  day  and  ate  it,^  hoping  in  this  lawful 

*  The  natives  of  many  parts  of  Africa  greatly  esteem  the  baboon  as 
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way  to  form  some  idea  of  the  practice  of  cannibalism ; 
I  can  only  say  that  the  succulence  and  quality  of  this 
creature's  flesh  were  quite  unexceptionable.  I  have 
noticed  this  with  most  of  the  species  of  Old- World 
monkey  I  have  as  yet  tasted.  During  my  four  months' 
stay  in  Mandara's  country  I  ate  the  common  Gercopithe^ 
CU8  pygerythrus  constantly,  and  found  it  made  a  very 
toothsome  stew.  The  most  remarkable  monkey  in  all 
this  region  is  probably  the  Colobus,  which  apparently 
offers  a  new  variety  or  sub-species  in  the  country 
round  Kilima-njaro,  remarkable  for  having  an  entirely 
white  heavily-plumed  tail.  The  common  species,  with 
a  black  tail  tipped  with  white,  I  have  shot  in  the 
forested  plains  near  the  coast.  The  Colobus  monkey 
is  almost  the  only  one  that  quite  avoids  the  neighbour- 
hood of  man ;  the  other  genera  frequent  the  vicinity 
of  native  plantations,  and  doubtless  profit  by  the 
abundance  of  cultivated  food.  I  never  observed  any 
Galago  (a  lemuroid  animal)  in  this  district,  nor  do  the 
natives  speak  of  one,  although  it  is  a  genus  well  re- 
presented in  other  parts  of  Africa. 

Bats  are  by  no  means  common  or  often  seen.  I  saw 
some  fruit-bats  once  in  the  forest  hanging  to  a  syca- 
more fig-tree.  No  member  of  the  group  of  Insectivora 
came  under  my  notice.  The  Carnivora  in  this  country 
of  big  game  are,  of  course,  well  represented.  The  lion 
is  very  abundant  and  very  bold ;  but  the  leopard  is 
more  feared  by  the  natives  than  his  larger  ally. 
While  stopping  in  Mandara's  country,  two  of  that 
chiefs  subjects  were  killed  by  leopards,  one  of  them 


an  article  of  food.  Vide  the  paper  on  the  Cameroons,  by  the  Rev. 
George  Grenfell,  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,"  October,  1882,  p.  590.  Doubtless  the  great  resemblance  to 
human  flesh  is  not  held  as  a  drawback. 
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close  to  the  frequented  village-green.  The  leopard 
ascends  the  mountain  up  to  about  8000  feet,  scarcely 
higher.  I  shot  one  of  these  creatures  in  the  valley  of 
a  stream  in  broad  daylight.  I  think  it  had  been 
sleeping  by  the  water,  and  was  suddenly  awakened  by 
my  near  approach,  and  too  dazed  to  fly  immediately. 
The  most  common  dog  is  the  side-striped  jackal. 
There  is  a  wild  dog  found  on  Kilima-njaro  which 
barks  loudly.  It  is  quite  nocturnal,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  shoot  it;  but  from  its  appearance  in 
bright  moonlight  it  looks  somewhat  like  the  Abyssinian 
dog  (Ganis  Simensis).  The  natives  know  it  by  a 
different  name  from  that  applied  to  the  jackal — viz. 
Nzudu. 

Hyenas  are  very  common,  and  both  species,  striped 
and  spotted,  are  present ;  but  the  striped  hyena  more 
affects  the  hills,  while  the  spotted  kind  inhabits  the 
plains.  The  spotted  hyena  is  a  much  more  predatory 
animal  here  than  one  generally  imagines.  Not  only 
does  it  steal  sheep  and  calves  from  the  herds,  but  it 
even  carries  off  children,  and  will  often  attack  wounded 
or  weakly  men.  I  once  sent  a  sick  man  back  to  the 
coast  a  short  distance  by  himself,  and  he  was  severely 
bitten  at  night  by  the  hyenas.  He  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  beating  them  off,  and  recovered  from  his 
wounds. 

Civets  and  genets  are  very  abundant ;  so  also  are 
one  or  two  specimens  of  ichneumon.  I  noticed  no 
kind  of  weasel,  ratel,  or  badger. 

The  Orijderopus  MthiopicuSi  or  Ant-bear,  is  common 
on  the  plains,  to  judge  by  his  many  huge  burrows ; 
but  I  have  never  seen  him,  and  only  identify  him  from 
natives'  descriptions. 

Among  the  Bodentia  there  were  few  that  came  under 

A  a 
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my  notice.  A  species  of  Graphiurus*  (probably  G. 
capensis)  is  found  in  the  forests  of  Kilima-njaro.  The 
porcupine  is  fairly  common,  and  a  small  black  rat 
infests  the  natives'  houses. 

A  hyrax  is  found  on  Kilima-njaro  (fl".  Brucei)  be- 
tween 7000  and  11,000  feet.  It  lives  entirely  in  the 
trees,  which  it  climbs  with  the  facility  of  a  squirrel. 
It  is  much  sought  after  by  the  Wa-6aga  for  its  warm, 
furry  skin,  which  is  made  into  cloaks. 

The  elephant  inhabits  Kilimanjaro  up  to  a  great 
height.  I  have  seen  two  females  and  a  young  one  at 
an  altitude  of  13,000  feet,  crossing  a  stream-valley, 
and  mounting  the  opposite  bank  with  the  agility  of 
goats.  As  I  have  also  met  with  this  creature  in  the 
Chella  Mountains  of  Angola,  where  he  climbs  to  8000 
feet,  in  fact,  as  high  as  he  can  go,  I  am  convinced  he 
can  easily  adapt  himself  to  a  mountain  life. 

Round  the  base  of  Kilima-njaro  the  rhinoceros  is 
very  abundant;  and  in  Lake  Jip6  hippopotami  are 
found.  The  zebra  {Equus  Ghapmani)  is  present  in 
incredible  quantities  in  the  plains  round  Kilima-njaro. 
In  fact,  the  vast  herds  of  varied  game  which  pasture 
on  the  level  country  between  the  snow  mountains 
and  the  coast  remind  one  of  the  tales  of  Gordon 
Gumming. 

Among  the  more  noticeable  Ruminantia  are  the 
buffalo  (Bubalus  G offer) ^  the  giraffe  (very  abundant), 
the  eland,  the  kudu,  the  bush-buck  {Tragelaphus 
sylvaticus)^  the  sable  antelope  (Hippotragics  niger)^  the 
pallah,  one  or  two  gazelles,  gnus,  hartebeests,  bless- 
boks,  and  many  small  species  of  Neotragus  and  Gephor 
lophusj  The  kudu  penetrates  up  the  mountain  to  a 
height  of  14,000  feet,  in  company  with  the  buffalo, 

*  For  illustration  vide  p.  392. 
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attracted  possibly  by  tbe  sweet  perennial  pasture.  A 
Neotragus  and  a  Cephalophus  are  also  found  at  high 
altitudes.    I  give  here  a  drawing  of  a  head  of  the 


Fig.  e6.—ireotragus  Kirki, 

little  Neotragus  antelope  (possibly  N.  Eirki)  found  on 
Kilima-njaro.  As  you  may  see,  it  has  the  noae  nearly 
developed  into  a  trunk,  a  tendency  which  is  very 
common,  after  all,  among  mammals,  and  which  reaches 
its  utmost  development  with  the  elephant. 

In  the  plains  round  Kilima-njaro  the  red  hartebeest 
(Alcephalus  Goket)  is  found  in  myriads.  This 
creature  by  the  colour  of  its  coat  and  its  strange 
shape  assimilates  marvellously  with  the  huge  red  ant- 
hills (habitations  of  tbe  white  termites)  which  abound 
in  the  districts  favoured  by  the  hartebeests.  When 
you  are  out  stalking  it  is  really  most  difficult  and 
puzzling  sometimes  to  know  which  is  hartebeest  and 
ant-hill ;  for  the  long  grass  hiding  the  antelope's  legs 
leaves  merely  a  red  humped  mass  which,  until  it 
A  a  2 
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moves,  may  well  be  a  mound  of  red  earth.  The  un- 
conscious mimicry  i3  rendered  the  more  ludicrously 
exact  sometimes  by  the  sharply-pointed  flag-like 
leaves  of  a  kind  of  Uly  which  frequently  crown  the 
summit  of  the  ant-hill  or  grow  at  its  base,  thus 
suggesting  the  horns  of  an  antelope,  either  with  the 
head  erect,  or  browsing  low  down.  Vide  Chapter 
IV. 

Among  the  passerine  birds  of  Kilima-njaro  I  have 
brought  back  six  that  are  new  to  science.  Three  of 
these  are  sun-birds,  one  is  a  flycatcher,  and  the  remain- 
ing two  are  chats.    The  sun-birds  are  found  very  high 


Fig.  67.— Head  of  Great-billed  Barea  (CorvulEur  aJhieoOit). 

up  the  mountain,  in  that  resembling  the  humming- 
birds which  frequent  the  Andes  near  to  the  snow-line. 
They  hover  round  the  long  tubular  flowers  of  certain 
labiate  plants,  and  on  being  captured  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  feathers  of  the  brow  are  thickly  covered  with 
pollen,  so  that  in  these  regions  sun-birds  share  with 
insects  the  means  of  fertilizing  flowers. 

The  bird  mentioned  in  Chapter  XIII.  as  being  found 
at  a  height  of  14,000  feet,  the  highest  dweller,  except 
the  occasional  passing  ravens  or  kites,  is  Pinarochroa 
hypospadia,  a  kind  of  stone-chat. 

Other  passerine  birds  of  a  note  are  a  lovely  oriole 
(Oriolus  notatits),  which  frequents  the  forests  of  the 


lower  slopes,  and  the  great  white-necked  raven,  alluded 
to  and  illustrated  in  Chapter  XIII. 
.  The  great  created  hombill  (Buceros  cristatua)  is 
generally  distributed  over  the  mountain  up  to  6000 
feet,  especially  near  habitations.  They  show  no  fear 
of  man,  being  generally  protected  by  the  natives,  who 
look  upon  them  with  superstitious  awe,  arising  pos- 
sibly from  their  being  useful  scavengers,  as  well  as 
from  their  peculiar  loud  cry,  which  resembles  at  times 


Fig,  68.— The  dying  Hombill. 

that  of  the  wailing  of  a  woman  in  distress,  at  others 
that  of  the  braying  of  an  ass.  In  August  and  Sep- 
tember they  are  generally  breeding,  and  occasionally 
the  head  of  the  female  may  be  seen  peering  out  from 
a  hole  in  a  tree,  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  where 
she  has  been  plastered  in  by  her  affectionate  husband. 
By  the  chips  lying  about  it  would  appear  that  these 
holes  are  excavated  by  the  birds  to  the  requu-ed  size. 
They  are  monogamous,  and  show  great  affection  for 
each  other,  which  is  fortunate,  as  the  female  during 
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incubation  has  entirely  to  rely  on  her  mate  for  daily 
sustenance.  I  shot  a  fine  male  hombill  once,  at 
Taveita,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  mortally  wounded. 
His  dying  struggles  were  quite  touching  to  behold, 
and  I  felt  almost  criminal  in  having  caused  his  death. 
His  breath  came  and  went  in  great  gasps,  and  his 
snowy  stomach  was  streaked  with  red  blood.  His 
large  eye  with  long  lashes  gazed  at  me  with  calm 
wonder  and  vague  reproach,  as  if  to  say,  "  What  ill 
have  I  done  that  you  should  kill  me?"  He  dis- 
dained to  snap  at  the  stick  with  which  I  gently  poked 
his  opened  beak,  and  still  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  me, 
regarding  my  impertinent  investigations  of  his  person 
as  unnecessary  insults.  So  he  lay  during  some 
minutes,  with  long  shuddering  breathings  raising  and 
lowering  the  feathers  of  his  breast  and  back.  Then 
another  hombill,  evidently  his  mate,  came  and  perched 
on  the  bough  of  a  neighbouring  tree  and  uttered  a 
low  cry.  The  dying  bird  started  up  to  life  again, 
raised  his  head  high,  flapped  his  wide-spread,  glossy 
wings,  dragged  himself  painfully  along  the  groimd, 
and  gave  vent  to  one  sonorous  bellow ;  then  his  great 
head  dropped  on  one  side,  and  his  wide-open  eye 
glazed  with  an  expression  of  eager  hope  hardened  in  it 
even  in  death. 

A  beautiful  turaco  inhabits  the  forests  in  Kilima- 
njaro. It  is  bluish-green-purple,  with  a  white-lined 
crest  and  scarlet  skin  round  the  eyes.  Its  wings,  like 
most  other  turacos,  have  intense  crimson  pinions,  and 
therefore  it  is  a  gorgeous  object  as  it  flaps  its  loose 
flight  through  the  forest  aisles. 

Several  species  of  pigeon  are  found  on  the  moun- 
tain, notably  one  very  fine  bird,  Palumbus  arquatrixy 
which  inhabits  the  upper  regions. 
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Prancolin  and  guinea-fowl  are  most  abundant,  but 
the  latter  bird  I  have  never  met  with  at  any  great 
altitude  above  the  plains. 

Numbers  of  water-birds  frequent  the  shallow  lakes 
and  swamps  in  the  vicinity  of  Kilima-njaro.  Lake 
Jip^  is  a  great  resort  of  pelicans,  geese,  egrets,  and 
saddle-billed  storks.  I  have  only  noticed  one  water- 
bird  on  the  mountain  at  any  altitude,  and  this  was  a 
species  of  duck,  I  think  Anas  gsanthorhyncus,  which 
was  found  inhabiting  ice-cold  streams  at  an  elevation 
of  11,000  feet. 

The  abundance  of  vultures  has  already  been  re- 
marked, and  is  in  marked  contrast  to  what  may  be 
observed  in  West  Africa,  where  these  vultures  are 
absent,  and  their  place  is  filled  by  another  Accipitrine 
scavenger  (Gypohierax)  ^  who  apparently  finds  so  little 
offal  to  sustain  him,  that  he  has  in  many  places  to 
turn  his  attention  to  fishing.' 

The  ostrich  which  is  so  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kilima-njaro,  is  a  recently  determined  species — Stru' 
thius  DanaoideSy  Shelley — apparently  differing  from 
8.  camelus  in  the  colour  of  the  soft  parts  and  naked 
skin,  and  the  size  and  markings  of  the  egg.  I  kept 
many  of  the  young  ostriches  alive  during  my  residence 
at  Taveita.  As  most  of  my  readers  know,  young 
ostriches  for  the  first  few  months  of  their  life  are 
covered  with  curious  scale-like  plumes,  but,  unless 
they  are  scientific  ornithologists,  they  may  not  be  also 
aware  that  the  hand  (wing)  of  the  ostrich  exhibits 
three  fingers,  instead  of  the  two  that  most  other  birds 
possess.  The  third  finger  is  without  a  claw.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  many  details  which  make  the  ostrich 
more  reptilian  than  other  living  birds.     The  ostriches 

»  Vide  "The  River  Congo,"  p.  356. 
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breed  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August 
in  the  vicinitj  of  Kilima-njaro.  The  hatched  young 
appear  about  the  month  of  October,  or  a  httle  earlier. 
I  am  told  by  the  Wa.taTeita  that  for  the  first  few- 
days  after  emerging  from  the  egg  they  remain  under 


the  guardianship  of  the  mother,  but  I  must  own  that 
whenever  I  have  myself  seen  them,  they  were,  no 
matter  if  young  enough  to  be  run  down  and  easily 
captured,  unaccompanied  by  any  parent.  Neverthe- 
less the  natives  persist  in  their  statement,  and  they 
further  averred,  without  any  questioning  from  me,  that 
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the  male  ostrich  simulates  lameness  (like  the  peewit 
and  the  wild  duck),  in  order  to  distract  the  pursuit  of 
his  children  by  would-be  captors. 

Among  reptiles,  crocodiles  are  found  in  Lake  Jip6 
and  in  the  River  Ruvu.  Large  varanus  lizards  {Moni- 
tor niloticus)  are  frequently  found  in  the  forests  of 
Taveita.  They  share  the  water  and  the  trees  as  their 
habitat,  generally  plunging  into  the  stream  when 
frightened  or  disturbed.  They  seem  to  me  to  feed 
largely  on  fish,  and  no  doubt  often  capture  and  eat 
small  squirrels  and  birds.  When  extended  full  length 
along  a  tree-trunk,  immobile,  and  exactly  matching 
the  colour  of  the  bark  with  their  grey-green  mottled 
skin,  these  creatures  are  rery  hard  to  distinguish  from 
their  surroundings,  and  doubtless  often  in  consequence 
deceive  the  sharp  eyes  even  of  a  squirrel.  From  what 
I  know  of  these  creatures,  and  from  what  the  natives 
tell  me,  they  use  their  long,  heavy,  whip-like  tail  as 
a  powerful  weapon.  When  driven  into  a  comer  they 
will  slash  right  and  left,  and  if  the  tail  strikes  your 
shins  they  will  certainly  be  barked.  A  blow  with  the 
tail  will  kill  a  dog,  and  I  believe  many  an  unwary  bird, 
squirrel,  and  possibly  small  monkey,  is  flicked  from  a 
tree  overhanging  the  stream  into  the  water,  and 
plunged  after  by  the  agile  lizard.  The  teeth  of  this 
creature  are  weak  and  blunt,  and  only  sufficient  for 
mastication. 

There  are  some  five  species  of  snakes,  mostly  non- 
venomous.     The  common  python  is  present. 

Chameleons  are  not  only  very  common  on  Kilima- 
njaro, but  are  found  up  to  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet. 
The  natives  consider  them  venomous  and  hurtful,  and 
scream  with  fear  if  one  is  pushed  near  them.  They 
regarded  me  as  a  sorcerer  when  I  handled  these  crea^ 
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tures  with  impunity.  Of  course  the  poor  little  cha- 
meleons, like  the  "  effets "  that  our  nurses  always 
warned  us  against,  are  entirely  innocuous,  and  make, 
moreover,  interesting  pets,  being  a  source  of  amuse- 


Fig.  70. — Tanwas  Liurds. 


ment  with  their  goblinish  ways  and  strange  appear- 
ance. Frogs  are  found  in  the  ice-cold  stream^'aa  high 
up  as  13,000  feet.  Tree-frogs  of  many  kinds  haunt 
the  forest,  and  chirp  perseveringly. 


Fiah  are  nowhere  found  in  the  rivers  of  Kilima-njaro, 
save  in  the  River  Lumi,  which  flows  into  Lake  Jip6. 
I  give  a  drawing  of  the  only  kind  caught  in  the  Lumi, 


Fig.  71.— A  Fiah  from  the  Btrer  Lami. 

which  is  the  river  of  Taveita.  It  is  probably  a  species 
of  Barbel  or  Labio,  of  the  family  Gyprinidoe.  In  Lake 
Jipe  a  silums  is  very  common,  and  there  are  many 
other  kinds  of  fish  also  present,  but  the  shores  of  the 
lake  are  deserted,  nobody  fishes  there,  and  the  fish 
would  not  rise  to  ordinary  bait ;  and  therefore  as  my 
time  at  jip^  was  short,  and  my  health  bad,  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  investigating  its  piscine  forms.  Fresh- 
water crabs  of  the  genus  Thelphusa  (T.  depressa,  var. 
Joknetoni)  are  present  in  most  of  the  mountain  streams. 
They  appear  to  be  most  closely  related  to  the  river- 
crabs  of  Natal  and  South  A&ica. 

Throughout  this  region  butterflies  are  few  and 
scarce.  They  do  not  penetrate  much  higher  than 
yOOO  or  9000  feet.  The  common  clouded  yellow  is 
often  seen  on  Kilima-njaro. 

Bees  and  wasps  penetrate  to  a  height  of  14,000 
feet.  They  belong  principally  to  the  genus  Xyloropus. 
Most  of  the  beetles  are  allied  to,  or  identical  with. 
South-east  African  forms.  One  new  species  has  no 
allies  nearer  than  India.  Others  are  related  to 
Abyssinian  sijecies,  and  some  to  the  beetles  of  Somali- 
land. 
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1.  Note  on  a  Nematoid  "Worm  {Gordius  verrucosus)  obtained  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston  on  Kilima-njaro.  By  F.  Jeffrey 
Bell,  M.A.,  RZ,S. 

The  single  specimen  of  Oordius  which  was  obtained  by  Mr.  John- 
ston belongs  to  a  well-known  and  widely-distributed  species,  but  yet 
presents  points  of  interest  such  as  are  almost  always  absent  from  so- 
called  new  species. 

So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  (and  on  this  particular  point  it  is 
in  advance  of  that  of  Dr.  Linstow,  who,  in  his  valuable  **  Compendium 
der  Helminthologie,"  does  not  mention  the  parasite  now  under  con- 
sideration), Qordius  verrucosus  is  in  earlier  life  parasitic  on  a  species 
of  the  genus  Mantis  ;  and  there  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  specimen 
of  "  MaviUf  sp.,"  which,  as  Mr  Waterhouse  has  been  good  enough  to 
point  out  to  me,  is  reaUy  M.  membranacea,  accompanying  a  Qordius, 
The  whole  of  the  abdomen  of  this  Orthopteron  is  completely  emptied 
of  its  contents.  A  similarly  excavated  Mantis^  the  appearance  of 
which  had  excited  Mr.  Waterhouse's  wonder,  is  to  be  foimd  among 
the  insects  collected  by  Mr.  Johnston  between  3000  and  5000  feet. 

A  specimen,  belonging  apparently  to  the  same  species,  is  to  be 
found  half-in  and  half-out  of  the  abdomen  of  Hierodula  hioculata^  a 
Mantid  collected  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  lately  presented  to 
the  trustees  by  Dr.  Giinther,  F.R.S. 

With  regard  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  species,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  it  is  sufficiently  wide  to  include  South  Africa  and 
Ceylon ;  while  there  are  in  the  British  Museum  specimens  named 
respectively  by  Dr.  Baird,  the  author  of  the  species,  and  by  Dr.  Orley, 
who  in  1881  went  carefully  through  the  collection  in  the  Museum  ; 
these  specimens  are  reported  as  coming  from  Vera  Paz,  Guatemala 
(presented  by  O.  Salvin,  Esq.),  and  the  "  neighbourhood  of  Irazu,  Costa 
Rica  "  (presented  by  Messrs.  Godman  and  Salvin).  The  fact  that  the 
same   parasite   is  to  be   found  in  hosts  of  different  species  is  well 

* — 

*  Mostly  reprinted  (by  permission)  from  the  "  Proceedings  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  1884-5  " — in  some  cases  with  a  few  additions  on  my 
own  part. 
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known.  The  present  case,  in  which  Mantis  membranacea  from  Ceylon, 
Idoleum  diaholicum  from  Kilima-njaro,  and  Hierodula  hioculata  from 
West  Africa,  are  infested  by  a  common  fonn,  is  almost  exactly 
paralleled  by  the  case  of  the  Toenia  described  by  Peters  from  a 
rhinoceros  from  the  Mozambique,  and  by  Murie  and  Garrod  in 
rhinoceri  from  India. 

As  to  the  second  point  which  has  arisen,  the  presence  of  G.  verru- 
cosus in  Central  America,  I  note  differences  in  the  form  of  the  integu- 
mentary papillaB,  which  are  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  suggest  that 
no  stress  should  be  at  present  laid  on  this  point,  though  they  are  not 
enough,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  my  own  want  of  experience 
in  the  degrees  of  possible  variations,  to  lead  me  to  put  myself  into 
more  decided  opposition  to  the  views  or  determinations  of  such 
workers  as  Dr.  Baird  or  Dr.  Orley. 

2.  Dbscription  op  a  new  Variety  of  Eiver-Crab  op  the  Genus 
Thelphusa,  prom  Kilima-njaro.  By  E.  J.  Miers,  F.L.S., 
F.Z.S. 

The  species  of  Thelphusa^  or  Eiver-Crabs,  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  their  discrimination  is  often  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
changes  which  the  species  undergo  as  they  increase  in  age  and  size. 

In  the  collection  brought  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston  from  Kilima-njaro 
are  two  specimens  of  this  genus,  which  I  assign,  though  not  without 
some  hesitation,  to  the  Thelphusa  depressa,  Krauss,  described  from, 
types  taken  near  Pietermaritzburg,  Natal.  They  agree  with  the 
description  and  figure  in  their  depressed  carapace,  which  is  consider- 
ably dilated  at  the  branchial  regions,  in  the  non-development  of  the 
lateral  epibranchial  tooth,  and  in  other  essential  characters;  but 
differ  in  the  more  strongly  defined  cervical  suture  of  the  carapace,  and 
the  more  strongly  denticulated  merus,  and  much  less  strongly  arcuated 
dactylus  of  the  chelipedes.  As  regards  this  latter  character,  I  may 
observe  that  in  a  series  of  Thelphusce  (perhaps  T.  difformts)  in  the 
Musemn  collection,  the  dactyli  of  the  chelipes  are  in  some  males 
arcuated,  and  in  others  nearly  straight. 

I  append  a  detailed  description  of  the  specimens  from  Kilima-njaro, 
which  I  propose  to  designate  T.  depressa,  Krauss,  var.  Johnstoni,  but 
which  may  prove  to  belong  to  a  distinct  species. 

THELPHuaA.  DEPRESSA,  Krauss,  var.  Johnstoni. 

Cf.  Thelphusa  depressa,  Krauss,  Sudafrik.  Crustaceen,  p.  38,  pi.  11. 
^g.  4  (1843). 

Carapace  transverse,  widest  in  its  post-frontal  region,  depressed, 
with  the  dorsal  surface  nearly  smooth,  and  divided  into  two  nearly 
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equal  portions  by  the  zigzag  cervical  suture,  which  extends  transversely 
across  the  carapace  to  the  postero-lateral  margins ;  behind  this  a  second 
transverse  depression  (not  a  suture)  crosses  the  carapace  behind  the 
cardiac  region.      The  postfrontal  crest  extends  to  the  antero-lateral 
margins  of  the  carapace,  and  is  interrupted  only  by  the  meso-gastric 
suture,  which  bifurcates  posteriorly  (as  usual  in  the  genus) ;  this  crest 
is  granulated  near  to  the  antero-lateral  margins,  which  are  defined  by 
a  distinctly  granulated  line ;  the  lateral  epibranchial  teeth  are  not 
developed.     On  the  hepatic  and  branchial  regions  are  several  faintly 
indicated  lines,  which  extend  inward  for  a  short  distance  over  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  carapace  from  the  lateral  margins.     The  front  is 
about  one -third  the  width  of  the  carapace,  punctulated  above,  with  its 
anterior  margin  sinuated,  its  antero-lateral  angles  obtuse  and  not  pro- 
minent.    The  orbital  margins  are  entire,  and  defined  by  a  raised  line, 
which  is  granulated  except  near  to  the  front;   the  inferior  orbital 
margin  is  regularly  arcuate,  not  (as  in  T,  perlata)  angulated  near  to 
the  interior  subocular  lobe,  which  is  not  at  all  prominent ;  the  tooth, 
also,  at  the  exterior  orbital  angle  is  very  little  developed ;  the  parts  of 
the  carapace  adjoining  the  antero-lateral  angles  of  the  buccal  cavity 
are  very  distinctly  granulated.     The  eye-peduncles  are  slender  (for  a 
species  of  this  genus),  and  the  eyes  do  not  attain  the  exterior  angle  of 
the  orbit.     The  exterior  maxillipedes  are  formed  as  in  T.  perlata^ 
having  the  ischium  and  menis  of  the  endognath  distaUy  truncated, 
the  merus  rounded  at  its  antero-extemal  angle,  and  scarcely  emarginate 
at  its  antero-intemal  angle.     The  chelipedes  in  the  adult  male  are 
unequal,  the  right  the  larger ;  in  both  the  merus  is  armed   with  a 
series  of  spinules  on  the  anterior  margin,  and  with  a  somewhat  longer 
spine  near  the  distal  extremity ;  the  carpus  with  a  spine  followed  by 
a  smaller  spinule  on  the  inner  margin ;  the  palm  is  somewhat  com- 
pressed and  nearly  smooth,  rounded  above ;  the  dactyl  and  pollex  are 
denticulated  on  the  inner  margins,  and  have  between  them,  when 
closed,  a  rather  narrow  interspace ;  the  dactyl  is  slightly  arcuated  and 
as  long  as,  or  rather  shorter  than,  the  palm.     The  ambulatory  legs  are 
of  moderate  length,  with  the  fourth  to  sixth  joints  compressed,  and 
with  the  superior  margins  acute ;  the  margins  of  the   penidtimate 
joints  near  to  the  distal  extremity  and  the  dactyli  are  armed  with 
small  spinuliform  teeth,  which  on  the  dactyli  are  disposed  in  four 
longitudinal  series. 

Adult  male. 


Lines. 

Millims. 

Length  of  carapace 

.    Ill 

37 

Breadth  of  carapace  about     . 

.  25i 

54-5 

Length  of  a  chelipede  . 

.  44 

93-6 
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This  form  may  be  distinguished  from  other  African  species  in  which 
the  postfrontal  crest  is  distinctly  developed,  by  the  following  charac- 
ters : — From  T.  perlata,  M.  Edw.,  which  is  found  at  the  Cape  and 
Port  Natal,  by  the  wider  transverse  carapace,  which  is  more  dilated  at 
the  branchial  regions,  and  not  dorsally  granulated  near  the  antero- 
lateral margins,  and  by  the  form  of  the  orbit,  whose  inferior  margin 
is  regularly  concave  (not  as  in  specimens  referred  to  T.  perlata  in  the 
Museum  collection),  abruptly  angulated  near  the  interior  subocular 
lobe.  From  T,  inflata,  M.  Edw.,  by  the  less  convex  carapace,  straight 
postfrontal  crest,  and  the  granulated  line  which  borders  the  antero- 
lateral margins  of  the  carapace.  T.  aubryiy  M.  E.,  T,  africanay  A.  M. 
E.,  and  T.  emarginata^^  Kingsley,  from  the  Gaboon,  West  Africa,  and 
Port  Natal,  have  an  additional  tooth  between  the  exterior  angle  of  the 
orbit  and  the  postfrontal  crest.  In  T,  goudoti^  M.  E.,  from  Madagas- 
car, the  postfrontal  crest  is  less  developed,  and  the  immobile  finger  of 
the  chelipedes  forms  more  or  less  of  an  angle  with  the  inferior  margin 
of  the  palm.  Another  species  from  Madagascar,  T,  madagascarienais, 
A.  M.  E.,  which  has  not,  I  believe,  been  figured,  is  distinguished  by 
the  lesser  development  of  the  postfrontal  crest  and  the  straighter 
fingers  of  the  chelipedes,  which  meet  along  their  inner  margins.  In 
the  West  African  T.  bayoniana,  T,  ancJiidce,  and  T,  duhia^  Brito 
Capello,  the  lateral  epibranchial  tooth  is  more  developed.  In  T,  limvla 
Hilgendorf,  from  Senegambia,  the  postfrontal  crest  is  less  distinctly 
developed  near  the  lateral  epibranchial  teeth,  behind  which,  in  the 
males,  are  indications  of  two  other  teeth. 

3.  A  List  op  the  Lepidoptera  collected  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston 

DURING   HIS   RECENT    EXPEDITION    TO    KlUMA-NJARO.       By  F.    D. 
GODMAN,  F.R.S.,  &C. 

Mr.  Johnston's  collection  of  Lepidoptera  contains  61  specimens, 
including  27  species  ;  of  the  latter  there  are  21  species  of  Rhopalocera 
and  6  of  Heterocera.  Of  the  Rhopalocera  I  have  described  three 
species  as  new,  and  a  fourth,  a  ChrysophanuSj  of  which  only  one 
specimen  of  a  female  is  in  the  collection,  remains  unnamed,  though 
it  too  is  probably  new.  This  small  collection  therefore  contains 
nearly  twenty  per  cent,  of  novelties,  which  must  be  considered  a  high 
proportion. 

But  so  small  is  the  series  that  I  do  not  think  any  comparison  of 
the  Lepidopterous  fauna  of  this  region  with  that  of  the  rest  of 
Africa  can  be  entered  upon  with  advantage.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
by  far  the  majority  of  the  species  are  widely  distributed  African 
ones ;  that  there  is  a  northern  element,  as  shown  in  Colias  edvsa^ 
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and  perhaps  the  Chrysophantia ;  and  that  there  is  barely  a  trace 
of  the  Abyssinian  fauna  in  the  materials  before  me.  But  these 
suggestions  may  all  be  set  aside  whenever  a  representative  collection 
is  made.  Of  the  27  species  no  less  than  19  are  represented  by  single 
specimens. 

Rhopalocera. 

1.  Danais  dorippus. 

Euplcea  dorippus^  Klug,  Symb.  Phys.,  Insecta,  t.  48.  f.  1-5. 

Kilima-njaro,  rocky,  wooded,  and  cultivated  country  and  grassy 
downs,  at  4000-5000  feet,  July. 

Four  examples  (2  ^  ,  2  ?  ). 

None  of  these  specimens  have  any  white  on  the  secondaries,  and 
agree  best  with  Fig.  5  of  King's  plate.  D.  dorippus  is  a  common 
East  African  species. 

2.  AcRSA  JoHNSTONi,  sp.  nov. 

Alis  aniicis  rufis^  apicibus  et  marginihua  extemis  (introrsum  valde 
sinuatis ;  nigro-fuscis)  posticis  ad  basin  et  marginihus  extemis 
laie  nigrescentibuSf  area  discdli  albida  vents  fuscts  divisa  ;  subtus 
anticis  fere  omnino  rufis  ad  marginem  externum  canescsntibuSj 
venis  nigris  et  inter  eas  striolis  fiiscescentibus  ;  posticis  id  supra 
limbo  extemo  canescente  venis  et  striolis  inter  eas  diviso  ;  maculis 
quibusdam  ad  basin  nigris;  palpis^  femoribus  interne,  abdomine 
infra,  et  ma/^idis  costalibus,  rufis  ;  capite  et  tJiorace  maculis  albis 
notatis. 

Kilima-njaro,  clearing  in  forest  at  5500  feet,  September. 

A  single  male  specimen  of  this  apparently  very  distinct  species. 

3.    AcRiEA  IN8IGNI8. 

Acrcea  insignis,  Distant,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  184,  t.  xix.  f.  6. 

Acrcea  Buxtoni,  Hew.  Ent.  Month.  Mag.  xiv.  p.  154. 

Kilimarnjaro,  wooded  hills  at  5000  feet,  August. 

This  insect  was  first  described  by  Hewitson  from  examples  procured 
by  Buxton  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zanzibar,  and  was  named  by  him 
after  its  discoverer.  Mr.  Distant  pointed  out  that  the  name  A.  Buxtoni 
had  been  already  applied  to  another  species  by  Mr.  Butler,  and  hence 
renamed  it  as  above.  Our  collection  contains  a  good  series  of  this 
insect,  chiefly  taken  by  Mr.  Last  at  Mamboia  in  Eastern  Central 
Africa.  These  exhibit  considerable  variation  in  the  amount  of  black 
at  the  base  of  the  secondaries,  for  while  some  specimens  have  only 
four  or  five  isolated  spots,  others  have  a  large  confluent  patch 
occupying  the  basal  third  of  these  wings,  and  between  these  two 
extremes  we  have  every  intermediate,  all  captured  in  the  same  locality 
and  at  the  same  time. 
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Mr.  Johnston  procured  but  a  single  example,  which  has  the  con- 
fluent black  patch,  and  agrees  in  this  respect  with  some  of  our  own 
specimens  from  Mamboia. 

4.  ACR^BA  BRfiSIA,  Sp.  UOV. 

Alts  anticis  semihyalinis  ad  hasin  rosciceo  auffusis  macula  in  cellida 
altera  ad  finem  ejus  quinque  in  eerie  fere  recta  ultra  earn,  una 
inter  ramos  medianos^  duabus  inter  ramum  medianum  primum 
et  venam  subinedianano  nigrisy  margine  extemo  fusco  nigra 
maculis  lunuUUis  submarginalibus  rujis,  posticis  rosaceis  ad 
basin  ohacuriorihus  margine  extemo  nigro  area  discali  plue 
minusve  maculata ;  suhtus  anticis  fere  ut  supra  posticis  flavidis 
nigro  distincte  mactUatiSy  ad  basin  et  marginem  internum  rosaceo 
notatisy  margine  extemo  nigro  lunulis  septem  flavidis  indudente  ; 
frontCy  palpis  et  pedibus  ftdvis  ;  abdomine  subtusflavidOy  lateribus 
albo  maculatis ;  capite^  prothorace  et  thorace  albido  distincte 
mraculatis. 

Kilimarujaro,  in  wooded  country  at  5000  feet,  August. 

A  single  male  specimen  allied  to  A.  onccea,  differing  in  its  diapha- 
nous primaries  and  its  more  rosy  secondaries. 

5.  ACRAA  NATALIGA. 

Acrcea  nataUca,  Boisd.  Voy.  Deleg.  ii.  p.  590 ;  Hopff.  Pet.  Reise, 
Zool.  V.  p.  371,  t.  23.  f.  12,  13. 

Kilima-njaro,  grassy  downs  at  6000  feet,  June. 

One  example  (  ? ). 

Agrees  best  with  specimens  of  this  species,  but  the  disk  of  the 
secondaries  is  whiter  and  the  spots  in  general  are  larger. 

6.  Ptrameis  cardui. 

Papilio  carduif  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  276. 

Kilimsrnjaro,  in  thin  forest  country  at  7000  feet,  July. 

One  much  worn  male. 

7.  JUNONIA  CLBLIA. 

Papilio  cletia,  Cram.  Pap.  Exot.  t.  21.  f.  E,  F. 
Kilima-njaro,  rocky  country  at  4000  and  5000  feet,  wooded  country 
and  grassy  downs  at  5000  feet,  June  and  July. 

8.  JUNONIA  iBNONE. 

Papilio  cenonCy  Linn.  Mus.  Ulr.  pp.  274,  275. 
Kilimarujaro,  in  rocky,  grassy,  and  wooded  country  at  5000  feet, 
wooded  country  at  6000  feet,  June  and  July. 

Six  specimens,  all  males,  of  this  widely  ranging  species. 

9.  PrBOIS  8E8AMUS. 

Precis  sesamus,  Trimen,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1883,  p.  347. 
Kilima-njaro,  forest  country  at  7000  feet,  July. 
One  example  (  <J ). 

B  b 
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10.  Ltg^na  gaika. 

Lycwna  gaikOj  Trimen,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  3rd  ser.  i.  p.  403. 

Kilima-njaro,  grassy  downs  at  5000  feet,  June. 

One  male. 

The  single  specimen  agrees  with  Trimen's  description  and  with  our 
series  of  this  species.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  distinct  from  L.  lysamon, 
with  which  Mr.  Trimen  united  his  L.  gaika  in  the  "  Rhopalocera 
AfricflB  Australis.''  Both  species  occur  in  South  Africa,  but  L.  lysamon 
may  always  be  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a  black  spot  within 
the  cell  of  the  primaries. 

11.  Chrysophanus,  sp.  ? 

Kilima-i\jaro,  grassy  downs  at  5000  feet,  June. 

A  single  female  example  of  a  true  Chrysophanus^  which  we  are 
unable  to  recognize  and  which  we  hesitate  to  describe  without 
specimens  of  the  other  sex. 

12.  Terias  rahel  f 

PapUio  rahdy  Fabr.  Ent.  Syst,  iii.  p.  204  (apud  Trimen). 

Kilimsrujaro,  wooded  country  at  5000  feet,  August. 

A  single  female  specimen,  which  we  cannot  undertake  to  determine 
with  certainty  without  examples  of  the  other  sex.  It  may  possibly 
be  a  female  of  T.  candace,  Feld.,  from  Abyssinia. 

13.  PlERIS  8EVERINA. 

PapUio  severinay  Cram.  Pap.  Exot.  t.  338,  f.  G,  H. 
Kilima-njaro,  wooded  country  at  5000  to  6000  feet,  July  and  August. 
Taveita,  dense  forest  at  2300  feet,  September. 
One  male  and  three  females. 

14.  PlERIS  HELLIOA. 

PapUio  helltca,  Linn.  Syst.  Xat.  i.  p.  760. 

Kilima-njaro,  wooded,  rocky,  and  cultivated  ground,  grassy  downs,  at 
4000  to  5500  feet,  July  and  August. 

Thirteen  males  and  one  female. 

All  the  specimens  have  the  primaries  rather  more  pointed,  with  a 
slightly  blacker  apex,  and  the  colouring  of  the  underside  is  brighter 
than  in  the  examples  in  our  collection. 

15.  Eronia  oleodora. 

Eronia  cleodora,  Hiibn.  Samml.  exot.  Schmett.  ii.  t.  130. 
Tavieta,  in  dense  forest  at  2300  feet. 

16.  Callidryas  pyrene. 

Colias  pyrene.  Swains.  Zool.  HI.  i.  t.  51. 
Kilima-njaro,  in  wooded  country  at  5000  feet. 
Two  females  only. 

17.  Callidryas  florella. 

PapUio  Jlorella,  Fabr.  Syst.  Ent.  p.  479. 
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Kilimariijaro,  in  wooded  country  at  6000  feet. 
A  single  female  specimen. 

18.    COLIAS  BDU8A. 

Papilio  edtisa,  Fabr.  Mant.  Ins.  ii.  p.  23. 

Kiliman-njaro,  wooded  and  grassy  country  at  4000  and  5000  feet,  July. 

Four  males  and  one  female. 

19.  Teracolus  auriginius. 

Ter<teolu8  auriginitiSy  Butl.  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  5,  vol.  xii. 

p.  103. 

Kilimarujaro,  in  wooded  and  grassy  country,  5000  and  6000  feet 
Two  examples  agreeing  with  specimens  in  the  British  Museum 

thus  named  by  Mr.  Butler. 

20.  Papilio  demoleus. 

PajfUio  demoleusj  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  753. 
Kilimarujaro,  in  wooded  country  at  5000  feet,  August. 
A  single  specimen  of  this  common  African  species. 

21.  Papilio  brontes,  sp.  no  v. 

Alia  nigris  fascia  kUa  communis  ad  costam  anticarum  disfuncta, 
metaUico-candeo,  macvla  parva  ad  anticarum  apicem  et  posticis 
sme  svhmarginali  ejusdem  colons  ;  stibttis  fusco-nigris  anticis  ad 
apicem  et  posticis  omninOy  brunnescentioribua,  his  venis  et  striis 
tribus  in  cellida  longitudinalihus  nigris,  fascia  communi  sub' 
marginali  a  vena  mediana  anticarum  ad  angtdum  posticarum 
analem  transeunte,  venis  nigris  divisa,  in  anticis  quoque  inter 
venas  bisecta  kLctescente-alba,  margine  posticarum  interna  maciUis 
parvis  duahus  ejusdem  colorisj  posticis  subcaudatis^  vena  mediana 
produfita. 
Kilimarigaro,  in  forest  country  at  6000  feet,  August. 
Allied  to  Papilio  bromiuSy  but  the  transverse  band  is  of  a  deeper 
blue,  both  wings  are  less  elongated,  the  secondaries  are  more  acutely 
produced  at  the  anal  angle.     Beneath,  the  light  coloured  submarginal 
band  is  straighter  on  the  secondaries  and  less  broken  up,  moreover  it 
is  extended  on  the  primaries  as  far  as  the  median  nervure  beyond  the 
cell,  the  apex  of   primaries   and  the  secondaries  are   browner  and 
though  the  latter  have  three  radiating  streaks  in  the  cell  as  in  P 
bromiuSy  there  are  no  intervenal  streaks  beyond  it. 

A  single  male  specimen  is  the  only  one  Mr.  Johnston  obtained. 

Heterocera. 

Mr.  Johnston's  collection  contains  six  specimens  of  as  many  species 
of  Heterocera,  and  for  these  Mr.  Butler  has  kindly  given  us  the 
following  names. 
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22.  ACHERONTIA  ATR0P08. 

Kilima-njaro,  forest  at  3000  feet,  September. 

23.  MeGTNA  POLYOONALI8. 

Kilima-njaro,  wooded  country  at  5000  feet,  August. 

24.  Htpina,  sp.  t 

Kilima-njaro,  wooded  country  at  5000  feet,  July. 

25.  Sterrha  oaoraria. 

Kilima-njaro,  scrubby  heath  at  8000  feet,  July. 

26.  Prodbnia? 

Kilima-njaro,  wooded  country  at  5000  feet,  September. 

27.  Amyna,  sp.  % 

Kilimarujaro,  wooded  country  at  5500  feet,  August 

4.  On  the  Insbcts  collected  on  Kilima-njaro  by  Mr.  H.  H 
Johnston.     By  Chas.  0.  Watbrhouse. 

COLEOPTERA.* 

The  series  of  Coleoptera  collected  by  Mr.  Johnston  comprises 
examples  of  fifty-six  species.  Many  of  them  beloag  to  widely  dis- 
tributed genera  and  are  not  of  special  interest. 

Of  the  nine  species  taken  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  to  14,000  feet, 
the  following  are  worthy  of  note : — Two  male  examples  of  Carahus 
Deckeniy  Gerstaecker,  which  was  described  from  a  single  female  ex- 
ample found  in  this  mountain.  The  species,  however,  proves  to  be  a 
Calosoma,  and  not  a  Carabus,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  a  species  found 
in  Abyssinia. 

There  is  a  single  specimen  of  one  of  the  Trichiidae,  which  I  have 
provisionally  placed  in  the  genus  CcUometopuSf  although  the  clypeus 
not  being  emarginate  it  is  possible  that  a  new  genus  may  have  to  be 
made  for  its  reception.  I  have  named  the  species  Calonietopus 
planatus.  There  are  only  two  species  of  this  genus  known,  C, 
senegalensis  and  C,  nyasscB, 

The  third  species  which  I  would  mention  is  one  of  the  Heteromera 
of  the  family  MoluridaB.  I  have  named  it  Melanolophus  ater ;  it 
appears  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  M,  sepiemcostattiSj  described  by 
Fairmaire  in  Revoil's  "  Faune  et  Flore  des  Pays  ^omalis,"  but  which, 
if  I  have  correctly  determined  it,  occurs  also  in  Abyssinia. 

Of  the  species  found  at  lower  elevations  the  majority,  so  far  as  I 
have  identified  them,  are  only  known  from  South-east  Africa  (e.g. 

«  A  plate  illustrating  the  new  and  rare  species  in  this  collection  is 
given  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,"  p.  231.     1885. 
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Mdyria  parvula,  Gerst.,  HimatUrnus  buprestoides,  Gerst.,  Amiantus 
castanopteruSf  Haag,  Sepidium  mvscorum^  Gerst.,  Anomalipus  heraX- 
diciiSy  Gerst.,  Mylahria  kersteni,  Gerst.,  Epicauta  dichroeera^  Gerst., 
Rhopalizus  sansibariciis,  Gerst.,  Phrissoma  giganteum^  Gu^rin) ;  others 
are  found  in  most  parts  of  Africa  (e.g.  Calosoma  senegalensis^  I^ej., 
Orydes  boas,  Fabr.). 

Of  the'  new  species  which  I  describe,  Scarabfmts  cribricollia  has  its 
nearest  ally,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  an  Indian  species  8,  sancttis,  Fabr. ; 
Amblystema  Johnstoni  is  nearest  to  A,  natcUensis,  Fabr. 

Carabidje. 

Carabus  Deckbni,  Gerst. 

This  interesting  species  was  described  by  Dr,  Gerstaecker  (Wiegm. 
Arch.  f.  Naturg.,  1867,  p.  10  ;  Von  der  Decken's  Reise  in  Ost- Africa, 
iii.  p.  5G,  pi.  iv.  f.  2)  from  a  single  female  example  found  by  Dr. 
Kersten  on  Kilima-njaro  at  an  elevation  of  8000  feet. 

The  two  examples  male  and  female  found  by  Mr.  Johnston  differ 
from  the  female  described  by  Dr.  Gerstaecker  in  being  rather  smaller 
(only  13  millim.  long),  and,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  description, 
in  having  the  elytra  smoother  with  less  impressed  striae. 

Dr.  Gerstaecker  remarks  on  the  fact  of  a  species  of  Carabus  being 
found  in  this  locality,  none  ever  having  been  found  before  in  South 
Africa.  The  species,  however,  is  not  a  (Jarabus,  but  a  Calosoma,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  compressed  third  joint  of  the  antennae ;  a  character 
which  Dr.  Gerstaecker  overlooked  when  he  stated  that  the  separate 
joints  of  the  antennae  are  formed  as  in  Carahus  pumilio. 

SCARAB^ID^ 
SCARABiBUS   CRIBRI0OLLI8,  n.  Sp. 

Black,  somewhat  dull.  Head  closely  and  very  strongly  punctured, 
the  punctures  longitudinally  confluent  on  the  front  of  the  clypeus, 
the  anterior  teeth  of  which  are  rather  acute  and  moderately  reflexed. 
Thorax  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long,  moderately  convex,  with  a 
transverse  impression  in  the  middle  of  the  base.  In  the  middle  of 
the  disk  is  a  shining  (but  finely  punctured)  line,  which  does  not 
extend  much  beyond  the  middle  j  all  the  rest  of  the  surface  is 
strongly  punctured ;  the  punctures  near  the  shining  line  are  a  little 
separated  from  each  other,  but  at  the  sides  and  on  the  fore  part  they 
are  crowded  together  and  asperate ;  the  sides  are  strongly  rounded, 
finely  serrate,  and  fringed  with  black  hair.  The  elytra  are  a  little 
narrower  than  the  thorax,  very  slightly  narrowed  posteriorly,  duU, 
but  with  the  suture  shining ;  the  striae  are  fine,  the  interstices  flat 
and  finely  coriaceous  (except  the  sutural  interstices  and  the  scutellar 
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region),  with  numerous  dull  shallow  punctiform  impressions  placed 
very  irregularly.  Femora  and  tibisB  fringed  with  black  hair.  Sternum 
smooth  and  shining,  with  a  well-marked  broad  impression  between 
the  intermediate  legs. 

Length  22  millim. 

This  species  most  nearly  resembles  the  Indian  Scarahasus  scmclus, 
Fabr.  The  sides  of  the  thorax  are,  however,  more  regularly  rounded, 
much  less  sinuate  before  the  posterior  angles ;  the  shining  discoidal 
line  is  broader,  and  there  are  no  smooth  spots  on  each  side  of  this  line. 
The  elytra  have  the  stria;  finer  and  neater,  the  interstices  are  flatter, 
coriaceous,  with  the  punctiform  impressions  smaller  and  more  separated 
from  each  other. 

Onthophaous  Johnbtoni,  n.  sp. 

Entirely  black,  except  the  apex  of  the  antennae,  which  is  rusty- 
yellow.  Head  as  long  as  broad,  obliquely  narrowed  in  front  of  the 
middle,  rounded  at  the  apex,  closely  and  coarsely  rugose,  except  near 
the  eyes.  There  is  a  slightly  raised  straight  ridge  between  the 
eyes,  and  a  second,  longer  one  halfway  between  this  and  the 
front  of  the  clypeus.  The  thorax  is  smooth,  shining  at  the  sides 
and  in  front,  slightly  dull  above ;  the  fore  part  is  perpendicularly 
truncate ;  the  truncature  bounded  above  by  a  slightly  prominent  ridge  ; 
viewed  from  the  front  there  are  three  shallow  impressions  :  on  each 
side  there  is  a  line  of  small  tubercles  bounding  the  discoidal  area ;  the 
surface  of  the  disk  is  moderately  closely  but  extremely  delicately 
punctured,  and  appears  impunctate  to  the  naked  eye ;  the  sides  are 
more  distinctly  punctured :  the  base  is  oblique  on  each  side,  and  is 
angularly  produced  in  the  middle.  The  elytra  are  convex,  shining, 
not  quite  twice  as  wide  as  the  length  at  the  sutiire,  rounded  at  the 
sides  and  apex,  very  delicately  striated,  the  striae  delicately  punctured ; 
the  interstices  flat,  sparingly  punctured ;  near  the  suture  the  punctures 
are  extremely  delicate  but  become  more  distinct  towards  the  sides. 
The  pygidium  is  rather  sparingly  but  distinctly  punctured.  The  sides 
of  the  sterna,  the  margins  of  the  femora,  and  the  posterior  tibiae  are 
fringed  with  long  black  hair. 

Length  21-25  millim. 

I  know  of  no  species  which  much  resembles  this.  Its  most  near 
ally  is  a  species  which  I  have  seen  named  O,  noctiSy  Th.,  in  Mr.  Bates's 
collection.  The  species  has  somewhat  the  general  build  of  O,  marsyas, 
01. ;  the  head  is  longer,  the  clypeus  not  sinuous  at  the  sides ;  the 
thorax  rather  flatter  above,  with  a  prominent,  nearly  straight  ridge  in 
front  above  the  anterior  perpendicular  truncature ;  the  anterior  angles 
are  as  if  truncated  ;  the  base  is  more  angularly  produced  in  the  middle 
of  the  base  ;  the  elytra  are  scarcely  narrowed  at  the  base,  &c. 
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Triohudje. 

CaLOMETOPUS  %  PLANATU8,  n.  Sp. 

Nearly  black  ;  the  elytra  dark  testaceous,  with  the  suture,  maigins, 
and  a  lunate  spot  near  the  scutellum  smoky  black.  AntennsB  and 
tibiae  reddish  yellow,  the  margins  of  the  abdominal  segments  pale 
yellow.  Head  very  closely  and  rather  strongly  punctured  ;  the  cly- 
peus  more  finely  punctured,  a  little  broader  than  long,  not  emarginate 
at  the  apex,  but  slightly  arcuate,  the  angles  obtuse  j  all  the  margins 
refiexed.  Thorax  a  very  little  broader  than  long,  moderately  convex, 
very  strongly  and  rather  closely  punctured,  parallel  at  the  sides  to 
considerably  in  front  of  the  middle,  where  it  is  obliquely  narrowed ; 
the  anterior  angles  nearly  right-angles,  very  slightly  prominent ;  the 
posterior  angles  obtusely  rounded  ;  the  base  gently  arcuate  and  mar- 
gined :  on  the  disk  there  is  a  slight  impression  a  little  in  front  of  the 
middle  :  the  sides  have  the  lateral  ridge  only  behind  the  middle  and 
at  the  anterior  angle ;  the  slightly  swollen  under  flank  is  thus  not 
separated  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  thorax  in  front  of  the  middle. 
Scutellum  elongate,  triangular,  strongly  punctured.  Elytra  twice  as 
broad  as  the  thorax,  a  little  longer  than  broad ;  flat,  with  the  sides 
nearly  perpendicularly  deflexed ;  dull,  the  suture  and  sublateral  ridge 
shining :  each  elytron  with  six  somewhat  irregular  dorsal  lines  of  dark 
punctures  ;  the  apex  closely  rugulose.  Pygidium  closely  vermiculate- 
strigose.  Club  of  the  antennsa  a  little  longer  than  all  ^he  previous 
joints  taken  together.  Body  beneath  and  the  legs  sparingly  clothed 
with  yellow  hair.  Anterior  tibiae  obtusely  tridentate.  The  posterior 
tibiae  with  a  triangular  tooth  a  little  below  the  middle ;  the  edge  above 
this  tooth  with  four  or  five  small  teeth.  Tarsi  long  and  slender ; 
claws  red  Abdomen  shining,  not  very  closely  but  strongly  punc- 
tured ;  the  basal  segment  yellow  in  the  middle,  margined  with  yellow 
at  the  sides. 

Length  12  millim. 

A  single  example  was  met  with.  It  is  probable  that  this  species 
may  have  to  be  separated  from  Calometopus  on  account  of  the  form  of 
the  clypeus,  which  is  not  emarginate.  Never  having  seen  the  type 
of  the  genus  (C  senegalensis),  I  am  unable  at  present  to  say  in  what 
other  way  it  differs. 

BuPRESTIDiK. 

Ambltsterna  Jobnstoni,  n.  sp. 

Size  and  general  form  of  A.  natalensis,  Fabr.  Golden  green, 
shining,  the  underside  and  legs  coppery,  the  sides  of  the  abdomen 
violet.  Thorax  more  convex  than  in  A.  natcdensis^  more  closely  and 
much  more  strongly  punctured ;  the  sides  more  regularly  arcuate,  with 
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only  a  very  small  lateral  impression ;  the  dorsal  median  channel  well- 
marked.  Elytra  very  strongly  and  irregularly  punctured,  with  small 
punctures  interspersed ;  the  punctures  near  the  shoulders  are  somewhat 
transverse,  and  the  interspaces  heing  very  narrow  become  transverse 
rugse.  All  the  large  punctures  are  finely  punctured  and  filled  with 
pale  pubescence,  which  gives  the  elytra  a  speckled  appearance.  The 
lateral  and  apical  costse  are  as  in  il.  natalen&ts,  but  not  so  strongly 
marked,  and  there  is  no  lateral  stripe  above  the  lateral  costa.  Antennse 
black,  with  the  opaque  portions  smoky.  Underside  of  the  body 
somewhat  violet,  the  abdominal  segments  margined  with  green.  Legs 
coppery. 

Length  25  millim. 

PsiLOPTERA  LATA,  n.  sp.     (Illustrated  P.  Z.  S.  1885,  p.  235.) 

Bather  parallel,  depressed,  bluish  green  above,  brassy  green  below. 
Head  very  rugose.  Thorax  nearly  one-third  broader  than  long,  a  little 
broader  across  the  middle  than  at  the  base,  and  then  obliquely  narrowed 
in  front,  with  a  shallow  median  impression  and  one  on  each  side; 
the  surface  rather  strongly  but  very  irregularly  punctured,  coarsely 
rugulose-punctate  at  the  sides  ;  the  irregular  space  on  each  side  of  the 
median  impression  sparingly  punctured,  shining  coppery  ;  and  a  little 
more  removed  from  the  middle  there  is  an  irregular-shaped  coppery 
spot  a  little  in  front  of  the  middle.  ScuteUum  black.  Elytra  nearly 
parallel  for  two-thirds  their  length,  then  narrowed  to  the  apex,  not 
very  convex,  with  lines  of  somewhat  strong  punctures  ;  the  alternate 
interstices  flat,  the  others  in  parts  very  slightly  convex  ;  the  flat  inter- 
stices are  strongly  and  not  very  closely  punctured  ;  the  others  have 
each  about  eight  ovate  finely  punctured  impressions  ;  the  raised  parts 
smooth  and  sb'ghtly  brassy.  At  the  sides  there  is  a  submarginal, 
closely,  and  finely  punctured  impressed  line,  extending  from  under 
the  shoulder  to  near  the  apex ;  in  this  stripe  there  is  some  very  fine 
whitish  pubescence,  which  is  only  visible  in  certain  lights.  Prost^r- 
num  with  a  triangular  projection  on  each  side  of  the  front  margin. 
Abdomen  irregularly  and  strongly  punctured,  and  finely  pubescent. 

Length  30  millim. 

MoLURIDiE. 

Mblanolophus  atbr,  n.  sp.  (Illustrated  P.  Z.  S.  1885,  p.  235.) 
Dull  black.  Head  closely  and  strongly  punctured,  with  a  slight 
impression  on  the  forehead.  Antennae  with  the  third  joint  nearly  as 
long  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  taken  together ;  the  fourth  joint  a  little 
longer  than  broad,  the  following  joints  very  similar ;  the  tenth  joint 
the  same  length  as  the  ninth,  but  broader  than  long ;  the  eleventh 
as  broad  as  the  tenth,  but  short,  truncate  at  the  apex.  Thorax  as 
long  as  broad,  or  even  a  trifle  longer,  very  convex  (densely  and 
strongly  punctured,  the  intervals  irregular,  shining,  rugse  or  granules). 
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moderately  narrowed  at  the  base  and  apex ;  arcuate  at  the  sides,  with 
no  lateral  ridge ;  the  front  margin  nearly  straight,  the  anterior  angles 
not  prominent,  the  base  slightly  bowed.  Elytra  not  quite  twice  as 
broad  as  the  thorax,  oblong-ovate,  moderately  convex  ;  each  elytron 
with  three  zigzag  shining  costse  (two  dorsal,  one  lateral),  the  inter- 
stices plicate  and  rugulose ;  the  suture  not  costiform.  The  sides  of 
the  elytra  shining,  the  surface  uneven  and  sparingly  punctured. 
Prostemal  process  closely  and  rather  strongly  punctured;  the  meso- 
and  metastema  less  so.  Abdomen  dull,  very  finely  punctured,  the 
punctuation  of  the  apical  segment  rather  stronger.  Legs  rugose,  not 
clothed  with  paler  tomentum. 

Length  14-15  millim. 

The  females  are  rather  broader  than  the  males,  especially  in  the 
elytra,  which  are  more  oblong  and  somewhat  flattened  dorsally.  The 
males  have  two  very  Mnall  shining  spots  on  the  disk  of  the  thorax 
in  front  of  the  middle,  and  there  is  an  indication  of  a  fine  median  line. 

I  have  been  in  dowbt  whether  to  place  this  species  in  the  genus 
Amiantvs  or  the  more  recent  genus  Melanolophtis,  Fairm.  (Faun,  et 
FL  des  Pays  ^omalis,  1882,  p.  69).  The  general  form  is,  however, 
more  that  of  Mdanolophus,  but  the  suture  of  the  elytra  is  not  cos- 
tiform. The  anterior  angles  of  the  thorax  are  not  produced  forward 
as  in  Amiantus,  The  antennae  are  rather  shorter  than  in  either  of 
these  generar 

HYMENOPTERA,  ORTHOPTERA,  &c. 

The  other  Insects  collected  by  Mr.  Johnston  do  not  present  any- 
thing remarkablcr  There  is,  however,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Mantis 
(Idolum  didbolicunhy  Saussure),  of  which  a  male  example  in  the 
British  Museum  is  from  the  White  Nile. 


LIST  OF  BIRDS  COLLECTED  OR  OBSERVED  ON 
KILIMA-NJARO  AND  ITS  VICINITY.' 

By  Captain  G.  E.  Shelley,  F.Z.S.,  and  Mr  H.  H.  Johnston,  F.Z.S. 

%•  Those  birds  which  were  only  observed  by  the  author,  and  the  skins 
of  which  were  not  obtained,  have  their  numbers  inserted  in  brackets. 

1.  Alseonax  minima  (HeugL). 

Mvscicapa  minima^  Heugl.  Om.  N.  O.-Afr.  p.  435,  pL  18.  f.  1.  S , 
4000  feet ;   S ,  6000  feet ;    $ ,  7000  feet. 


'  The  collection  contains  examples  of  fifty  species,  including  the 
following  six  considered  to  be  new  to  science  : — Miiscicapa  Johnstoni^ 
Pinarochroa  hypospodta^  Pratincola  axillaris^  Nectarinia  Johnstoni^ 
N.  kilimensiSy  and  Cynniris  mediocris. 
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2.    MUSCICAPA  JOHNSTONI. 

Muscicapa  Johnstoni,  Shelley,  P.  Z.  S.  1884,  p.  558. 
? ,  6000  feet. 

Found  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain  just  above  Mosi,  on 
the  borders  of  the  cultivated  district. 

3.  Lanius  caudatus,  Cab. 

Lanivs  catidatvs,  Gadow,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  viii.  p.  254 ;  Fischer, 
Zeitschr.  ges.  Om.  (Madaraz),  1884,  p.  344. 
$ ,  3000  feet.     In  immature  plumage. 

This  species  afifects  the  desert  and  waterless  districts  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  where  it  perches  upon  the  low  shrubs,  and  pounces 
upon  the  grasshoppers,  which  are  very  abundant  in  these  districts, 
and  form  its  principal  fool. 

4.  Lanius  collaris,  Linn. 

Lanius  collaris,  Gadow,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  viiL  1883,  p.  255. 
Lanius  humeralis,  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  ges.    Om,  (Madaraz),   1884, 
p.  344. 

(J,  4000  feet ;   (J    ?,  5000  feet ;    i  ,  6000  feet ;  2   ?,  7000  feet. 
One  of  the  commonest  birds  on  the  mountain,  and  very  bold. 

5.  Drtoscopus  8UBLACTEU8,  Caas. 

Dryoscopus  sublactetiSj  Gadow,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  viii.  1883,  p.  140 ; 
Fischer,  Zeitschr.  ges.  Om.  (Madaraz),  1884,  p.  348. 
i ,  3000  feet ;   (J,  5000  feet ;    ^  ,  8000  feet. 

6.  Dryoscopus  cubla  (Shaw). 

Dryoscopus  cubla,  Gadow,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  viiL  p.  148  ;  Fischer, 
Zeitschr.  ges.  Orn.  (Madaraz),  1884,  p.  345. 

^  ?  ,  3000  feet ;  $ ,  5000  feet ;  ^  ,  not  labelled.  The  female  had 
the  irides  scarlet. 

7.  Cratbropus  Kirki,  Sharpe. 

Crateropus  Kirki,  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  ges.  Om.  (Madaraz),  1884, 
p.  316. 

$ ,  5000  feet. 
Very  common  and  bold- 

8.  Pycnonotus  Layardi,  Gkimey. 

Pycnonotus  Layardi,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit  Mus.  vi.  1881,  p.  132; 
Fischer,  Zeitschr.  ges.  Om.  (Madaraz),  1884,  p.  341. 
?,  3000  feet ;  2  q,  5000  feet. 

9.    TURDUS  CABANI8I,  Bp.  * 

Turdus  cabanisi,  Seebohm,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  v.  1881,  p.  229. 
i  ,  5000  feet ;    $ ,  6000  feet. 

The  most  northern  locality  of  this  species,  whence  it  ranges  south- 
ward on  the  east  coast  to  the  Transvaal. 
Almost  confined  to  inhabited  districts. 
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10.  PiNAROGHROA  HYPOSPODIA,  Sp.  n.* 

Kilima-njaro,   ?  ,  14,000  feet. 

Close  to  P.  aordida  (Riipp.),  which  is  the  type  of  the  genus  Pinor 
rochroa;  but  the  present  bird  is  slightly  larger,  paler  and  less  isabelline 
beneath,  and  has  the  white  on  the  tail  more  limited,  each  feather 
haying  broad  blackish-brown  ends. 

Upper  parts  brown,  slightly  darker  on  the  crown  and  quills ;  tail — 
the  four  outer  pairs  of  feathers  white  with  broad  blackish-brown  ends ; 
this  colour  extends  somewhat  down  their  shafts^  and  covers  about 
one-third  of  the  end-portion  of  the  outer  web  of  the  exterior  feather, 
and  nearly  the  entire  inner  web  of  the  third  feather  from  the  centre ; 
the  centre  two  pairs  entirely  black.  The  wing-coverts  and  inner 
secondaries  are  broadly  edged  with  sandy  brown,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  quills  have  almost  obsolete  similarly  coloured  edges.  Sides  of 
the  head  in  front  of  the  eye  and  the  cheeks  slightly  washed  with  ashy 
brown.  Underparts  ashy  buflf,  slightly  darker  on  the  lower  throat 
and  front  and  sides  of  the  chest,  and  passing  into  rufous-shaded  brown 
on  the  flanks,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts ;  under  surface  of  the 
wings  dark  brown  with  the  coverts  rufous-brown ;  the  axillaries  and 
inner  margins  of  the  quills  ashy  buff".  Total  length  5-7  inches,  culmen 
0-55,  wing  3,  tail  2*2,  tarsus  1-25. 

Found  only  at  great  altitudes,  affecting  the  grassy  and  boulder 
regions,  where  they  are  to  be  seen  in  family  parties  of  from  three  to 
five.  Here  they  enliven  the  desert  scenery  by  flitting  before  the 
traveller  with  a  constantly  repeated  pleasing  chirp,  and  perched  upon 
the  boulders  flit  their  tails  up  and  down  after  the  manner  of  Chats. 

11.  PrATINOOLA  AXILLARIS. 

Pratincola  axillaris,  Shelley,  P.  Z.  S.  1884,  p.  556, 
$  2,  5000  feet ;  3  (J,  6000  feet ;    ?,  7000  feet;   cf ,  8000-  feet; 
S  ,  10,000  feet.     Breeds  in  September. 

Very  abundant  but  not  met  with  below  6000  feet.    They  are  boki, 
and  frequent  the  native  villages  in  their  lower  range. 
12.  Prinia  mtstagea,  Eupp. 

Prima  mystacea,  Sharpe,  Cat  B.  Brit,  Mus.  vii.  p.  191. 
DrymcRca  tenella,  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  ges.Om.  (Madaraz),1884,  p.  312. 
i  S,  6000  feet. 

13.    ClBTIOOLA  SUBRUFIGAPII^A  (Smith). 

Cisticola  subrujicapilla,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  viL  p.  283. 

$ ,  5600  feet ;    ?  ,  8000  feet. 

14.  Nbctarinia  famoba  (Linn.). 

Nectarinia  famosOy  Shelley,  Monogr.  Nect.  p.  13,  pi.  6. 

*  Illustrated  in  "  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,"  pp.  222, 
223.     1885. 
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S  in  partial  moult,  2  9,  5000  feet;    9,  6000  feet;    ^  in  moult, 
7000  feet. 

Very  abimdant, 

15.  Nbcttarinia  Johnstoni,  sp^  n.* 
^,  Kilima-ujaro,  11,000  feet. 

Very  similar  in  size,  form;,  and  colour  to  N.  famosa,  but  readily 
distinguished  by  the  pectoral  tufts  being  bright  scarlet. 

Entire  head,  neck,  back,  least  and  median  wing-coverts,  and  chest 
metallic  green,  with  the  baae  of  the  feathers  black ;  a  small  black 
patch  from  the  gape  to  the  eye.  The  head,  neck,  and  back  have  a 
slight  golden  shade,  not  so  strong  as  is  generally  the  case  in  N. 
famosOj  while  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  have  a  bluish  lustre  ; 
remainder  of  the  wings  brownish  black  with  a  slight  purple  gloss ; 
the  greater  wing-coverts  are  partially  edged  with  metallic  green, 
shaded  with  bronzy  violet  on  a  few  of  the  outer  feathers ;  the  primary- 
coverts  and  the  greater  secondaries  show,  in  certain  lights,  faint  indi- 
cations of  similar  metallic  edges.  Tail  purplish  black,  the  feathers 
towards  the  centre  being  narrowly  and  partially  edged  with  bluish 
green.  Axillary  tufts  bright  scarlet ;  abdomen,  thighs,  and  under 
surface  of  the  wings  blackish  brown ;  under  tail-coverts  purplish 
black,  with  slight  traces  of  metallic  bluish-green  margins  to  a  few  of 
the  feathers.  The  under  wing-covert*  towards  the  bend  of  the  wing 
are  tipped  with  metaUic  green.  Bill  and  legs  black.  Total  length 
10*6  inches^  culmen  1*25,  wing  3*3,  tail  G'C",  tarsus  0*7. 

Very  abundant.  Not  seen  lower  than  5000  or  6000  feet,  but 
reaches  higher  up  the  mountain  than  any  other  bird  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Corvultur  albicollis  and  Pinarochroa  hypospodia.  Found  very 
much  round  a  curious  teazle-like  lobelia  (L,  Deckeni),  Also  at  lower 
levels  it  affects  the  taU  aloe  flower-shoots. 

16.  Nbcjtaiiinia  kilimensib,  Shelley. 

Nectarinia  kilimensis,  Shelley,  P.  Z.  S.  1881,  p.  555. 

Two  ^,  3000  feet;  $  9,  4000  feet;  4  S,  5000  feet;  ?, 
5600  feet ;    $ ,  not  labelled. 

Foimd  mostly  near  base  of  moimtain,  very  common.  Rarely  if  ever 
seen  above  5600  feet. 

17.  Nectarinia  Reichenowi  (Fischer).* 

Nectarinia  Beichenowi,  Shelley,  P.  Z.  S.  1884,  p.  556,  pi.  51. 
Drepanorhynchus  ReichenoiDi^  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  ges.  Om.  (Madaraz), 
1884,  p.  338. 

$ ,  4000  feet ;  2  $  ,  5000  feet.     Never  seen  above  5000  feet. 

'  Illustrated  in  "  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,"  pp.  222, 
223.     1885.  •  Ibid.,  p.  556.     1884. 
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They  abound  in  the  native  plantations,  being,  in  common  with  most 
of  the  other  Sun-birds,  attracted  there  by  the  flowers  of  the  sweet 
potato  and  of  various  beans  and  peas. 

18.    CiNNYRIS  AFFINI8,  Rupp. 

Cinnyris  affinis,  Shelley,  Monogr.  Nect.  p.  239,  pi.  74.  fig.  2. 
S ,  4000  feet ;   (J,  5000  feet ;    ^  ,  not  labelled. 
Very  abundant  at  low  levels. 

19.  Cinnyris  mediocris,  sp.  n. 
(J,  Kilima-njaro,  12,000  feet. 

Intermediate  between  C.  chcUybeus  aikd  C.  cMoropygiuSf  but  with  the 
bills  lightly  more  curved  than  in  either.  It  resembles  C.  chalyheus  in 
the  colouring  of  the  metallic  parts,  having  the  blue  terminal  collar  to 
the  throat  and  blue  upper  tail-coverts ;  but  differs  from  that  species 
and  resembles  C,  chloropygitLS  in  the  colouring  of  the  abdomen,  thighs, 
under  tail-coverts,  and  wings,  which  are  darker  and  more  olive  than  in 
C.  chalyheus. 

Entire  head,  neck,  back,  least  and  median  wing-coverts  uniform 
metallic  golden  green  ;  upper  tail-coverts  steel-blue ;  remainder  of  the 
wings  dark  brown,  with  the  margins  of  the  feathers  shaded  with  olive  ; 
the  green  of  the  throat  terminates  in  a  narrow  steel-blue  collar,  followed 
by  a  broad  scarlet  collar ;  pectoral  tufts  yellow ;  remainder  of  the 
underparts  brownish  olive,  slightly  washed  with  olive-yellow  ;  thighs 
dark-brown ;  biU  and  legs  black.  Total  length  4*6  inches,  culmen 
0.7,  wing  2-1,  tail  2,  tarsus  0*7. 

Fairly  abundant.     Only  remarked  in  upper  regions. 

20.  Cinnyris  Kirki,  Shelley. 

Cinnyris  Kirki,  Shelley,  Monogr.  Kect.  p.  273,  pi.  85 ;  Fischer, 
Zeitschr.  ges.  Om.  (Madaraz),  1885,  p.  339. 

S  in  moult,  3000  feet ;    ^  9  ,  5000  feet ;   ? ,  7000  feet. 

21.    MOTACILLA  LONGICAUDA,  Riipp. 

Motacilla  longicatuia,  Rupp,  Neue  Wirb.  pi.  29.  fig.  2. 
Two  ^,  6000  feet. 
22.  PouospiZA  TRI8TRIATA,  Riipp. 
Poliospiza  triMriata,  Heugl.  Om.  N.O.-Afr.  p.  642. 
$,  8000  feet.     Found  in  small  flocks. 

23.    ClTRINEI^LA  CITRINELIX)n)E8,  Riipp. 

Citrindla  citrinelloides,  Heugl.  Om.  N.O.-Afr.  p.  644. 
9,  6000  feet ;   (J,  7000  feet. 

24.  Vidua  principalis  (Linn.). 

Vidua  principalis,  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  ges.  Om.  (Madaraz),  1884,  p.  325. 
Two  $ ,  5000  feet. 

25.  1  Pbnthbtria  bques,  Hartl. 

Penthetriaequea,  Fischor,  Zeitschr.  ges.  Om.  (Madaraz),  1884,  p.  326. 


•Vi. 
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» 
^ ,  5000  feet ;   p ,  7000  feet. 

These  are  immature  specimens  or  in  the  brown  winter  plumage,  and 
can  therefore  only  be  doubtfully  referred  to  this  species. 

26.  Hyphantornis  ocularius  (  Smith). 

Hyphantomis  ocularius^  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  ges.  Om.  (Madaraz), 
1884,  p.  331. 

S ,  2300  feet ;    $ ,  6000  feet. 

27.  Sycowiotus  Rbichenowi,  Fischer. 

Sycobrotus  Reichenoun^  Shelley,  P.  Z.  S.  1884,  p.  567. 
Hyphanturgus  ReicJienowi,  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  ges.  Om.  (Madaraz), 
1884,  p.  331. 

2  a*,  3  ? ,  5000  feet ;  ^ ,  6000  feet. 

Breeds  in  colonies,  especially  affecting  palm-trees. 

28.  Oriolus  notatus,  Peters. 

Oriolvs  notatus,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  iii.  p.  196 ;  Fischer, 
Zeitschr.  ges.  Om.  (Madaraz),  1884,  p.  334. 
S ,  2500  feet.     Irides  carmine. 

29.  Amydrub  morio  (Linn.). 
S ,  7000  feet. 

This  is  a  full  adult  male,  agreeing  perfectly  in  its  measurements  with 
Natal  specimens. 

Met  with  in  small  flocks  of  five  or  six.  They  utter  a  low  pleasing 
cry  or  soft  whistle  and  frequent  small  thickets. 

30.    CORVULTUR  ADBICOLUB  (Lath.). 

Corvtdtur  albicollis,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  iii.  p.  24. 

Archicorax  albicollis,  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  ges.  Om.  (Madaraz),  1884, 
p.  336. 

S ,  5000  feet. 

Inhabits  the  whole  mountain  up  to  the  snow,  and  breeds  in  August 
in  crevices  in  the  most  inaccessible  rocks. 

31.  CoRvus  ScAPULATUS,  Daud. 

Corvus  scaptUattis,  Sharpe,   Cat.  B.   Brit.   Mus.  iii.   1877,  p.  22  ; 
Fischer,  Zeitschr.  ges.  Om.  (Madaraz),  1884,  p.  337. 
9 ,  5000  feet. 

More  a  bird  of  the  plains  than  the  mountainous  region,  where  its 
place  is  taken  by  Corwltur, 

32.  Barbatula  lbucotis,  Sundov. 

Barbatula  leucotis,  MarshaUs,  Monogr.  Capitonidae,  p.  131,  pi.  52. 

MegaloBTna  leucotis,  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  ges.  Om.  (Madaraz),  1884, 
p.  371. 

S ,  3000  feet ;    ?  ,  6000  feet. 

It  inhabits  the  dense  forest,  where  its  presence  is  often  proclaimed 
by  its  harsh  strident  note,  which  it  repeats  at  intervals,  and  being  a 
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bold  bird  is  easily  killed.  The  first  pair  were  met  with  at  Taveita, 
perched  on  the  bough  of  a  mimosa,  and  others  were  seen  on  the 
southern  flank  of  the  mountain  up  to  6000  feet. 

[33.]  Dekdropicus  sp. 

Shot  in  country  of  Taita,  alt.  3000  feet.     Skin  lost. 

34.  Hapaloderma  narina  (Vicill.). 

Hapcdodei'Tna  narina^  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  ges.  Om.  (Madaraz),  1884, 
p.  368. 

^ ,  3000  feet. 

This  specimen  agrees  better  with  the  Natal  birds,  with  which 
we  have  compared  it,  than  with  the  equatorial  race,  H,  constantla, 
Sharpe. 

Only  one  specimen  seen  at  Taveita,  in  the  forest,  and  must  be  scarce, 
as  the  natives  appear  to  have  no  name  for  it, 

35.  EURYSTOMUS  AFER  (Lath.). 
Eurydomits  afer,  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1871,  p.  274. 
Two  i ,  4000  feet. 

Often  mob  birds  of  prey. 

36.  Haloyon  oribntaus,  Peters* 

Halcyon  orientcdia^  Sharpe,   Monogr.  Alcedinidae,  p.  181,  pi.  66; 
Fischer,  Zeitschr.  ges.  Om.  (Madaraz),  1884,  p.  361. 
i ,  5000  feet. 

Feeds  principally  upon  the  small  crabs  which  inhabit  the  mountain- 
streams. 

37.    BUOBROS  CRI8TATU8,  Rupp. 

Bycanistes  cristcUus,  Elliot,  Monogr.  Bucerotidae,  pi.  26. 

Buceros  cristcUus,  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  ges.  Om.  (Madaraz),  1884, 
p.  361. 

^,  4000  feet ;    9  ,  5000  feet ;    §,  6000  feet. 

Generally  distributed  over  the  mountain  up  to  6000  feet,  especially 
near  habitations.  They  show  no  fear  of  man,  being  generally  pro- 
tected by  the  natives,  who  look  upon  them  with  superstitious  awe, 
arising  possibly  from  their  being  useful  scavengers,  as  well  as  from 
their  peculiar  loud  cry,  which  resembles  at  times  that  of  the  wailing 
of  a  woman  in  distress,  at  others  that  of  the  braying  of  an  ass.  In 
August  and  September  they  were  breeding,  and  occasionally  the  head 
of  the  female  might  be  seen  peering  out  from  a  hole  in  a  tree  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  where  she  had  been  plastered  in  by  her 
affectionate  husband.  By  the  chips  lying  about,  it  would  appear  that 
these  holes  are  excavated  by  the  birds  to  the  required  size.  They 
are  monogamous,  and  show  great  affection  for  each  other,  which  is 
fortunate,  as  the  female  during  incubation  has  entirely  to  rely  on  her 
mate  for  daily  subsistence. 
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38.    BUCBROS  MELAN0LBUCU8,  Licht. 

Tockus  mdanoleucvs,  Elliot,  Monogr.  Bucerotidse,  pi.  49. 
<J  9,  5000  feet. 

[39.]    BUCORVUS  ABYS8INICU8. 

The  ground  hombill,  very  frequently  seen  on  Kilima-njaro  and 
elsewhere  in  vicinity  of  native  villages,  not  higher  than  5000  feet. 
Never  noticed  in  open  country  away  from  human  habitations. 
Rigorously  protected  by  natives,  on  account  of  its  scavenging  habits. 

40.  TuRACUS  Hartlaubi  (Fischer  and  Reichenow). 

Corythaix  Hartlaubi,  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  ges.  Om.  ( Madaraz),  1884,  p.  363. 

<J  9 ,  1 0,000  feet.  Bill  red  and  green.  Skin  round  the  eye«  scarlet. 
Sexes  similar. 

It  frequents  the  forest,  and  is  most  abundant  at  about  ^000  feet. 
Its  loud  cry  may  be  frequently  heard,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  amongst 
the  thick  foliage,  and  still  more  difficiilt  to  approach,  being  very  shy. 

41.    COUUS  LBUC0TI8,  Rupp. 

Colitis  leiicotis,  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  ges.  Om.  (Madaraz),  1884,  p.  363. 
i  ,  5000  feet ;  2  (J,  6000  feet. 

[42.]    P(E0CBPHALU8  RttPPBLLII. 

Observed  in  the  country  of  Taita. 
Not  met  with  on  Kilima-njaro. 

43.  Francolinus  Schuetti,  Cab. 

Francolinus  (Sckroptera)  Schmtti,  Cab.  J.  f.  0. 1880,  p.  351 ;  1881, 
pi.  2. 

Francolinus  Schuetti^  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  ges.  Om.  (Madaraz),  1884, 
p.  382. 

S ,  6000  feet. 

Frequents  the  rocks  and  was  very  abundant  at  5000  feet.  It  was 
not  met  with  in  the  plains. 

44.  Francolinus  Altumi,  Fischer  and  Reichen. 

Francolinus  Altumi,  Fischer  and  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1884,  p.  170, 
pi.  2 ;  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  ges.  Orn.  (Madaraz),  1884,  p.  383. 
S ,  6000  feet. 
Tliis  species  frequents  the  plains  more  than  the  mountains. 

[45.]    NUMIDA  ORISTATA. 

The  crested  guinea-fowl.  Often  killed  in  plains  and  ravines  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain. 

[46.]    KUMIDA   CORNtJTA. 

Very  common  in  low  country. 

[47.]    COTURNIX  HISTRIONICA. 

Common  in  plains. 

[48.]  OTissp. 

Frequently  met  with  in  plains  at  base  of  tlie  mountain. 
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[49.]   L0BIVANELLU8  ALBIOEPS. 

On  Lake  Jip^. 

[60.]  Sterna  caspia. 

On  Lake  Jip^. 

5L  Treron  Wakbfibldi,  Sharpe. 

Treron  Wakefiddiy  Shelley,  Ibis,  1883,  p.  269. 

Two  ^  ?,  5000  feet ;    ? ,  6000  feet. 

Seen  generally  in  pairs,  eats  the  sycamore-figs. 

Proo.  Zool.  Soo.— 1885,  No.  XVL 

52.  Palumbus  arquatrix  (Temm.). 
PcUumbua  arqtiairix,  Shelley,  Ibis,  1883,  p.  283. 

S,  10,000  feet. 

Bare  skin  round  eyes,  bill,  and  feet  saflFron-yellow.  This  specimen 
agrees  perfectly  with  others  from  Natal.  Only  noticed  at  great 
altitudes  from  8500  feet  to  10,300  feet.  Seen  in  pairs  in  the  dense 
forests,  sometimes  in  company  with  Turcums  HartlaiM. 

53.  Tympanistria  tympanistria  (Temm.). 
Tympanistria  tifmpanistria^  Shelley,  Ibis,  1883,  p.  326. 
Peristera  tympanistria^  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  ges.  Om.  (Madaraz),  1884 

p.  278. 

? ,  5000  ft. 

[54].   TURTUR   VINACBU8. 

Everywhere  at  base  of  mountain. 

[55.]   TUBTUR  SEMITORQUATUS. 

Common  in  plains,  near  water. 

[56.]  Chalcopelia  afra. 

In  low  country. 

[57.]  Balbariga  pavonina. 

In  numbers  near  Lake  Jip6. 

[58.]  PoRPHYRio,  sp. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Jip6  and  the  River  Ruvu. 

[59.]   ChENALOPEX  iBYGYPriACA. 

Lake  Jip^. 

[60.]   Anas  XANTHORHYNOUSi 

Streams  at  high  altitudes,  8000  feet  to  11,000  feet. 

[61.]  Pelicanus  onoorotalus. 

Lake  Jip6. 

[62.]  Nyoticorax,  sp.  ? 

Lake  Jip^  and  R.  Lumi. 

[63.]  Ardba  purpurea. 

Lake  Jip6  and  R.  Lumi. 

[64.]  Ardba  goliath. 

Lake  Jip6. 

C  C 
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[65.]  Ardea  alba. 
Lake  Jipe. 

[66.]  Akdba  bubulcub. 

Lake  Jipd  and  most  rivers.     This  bird  often  follows  the  cattle  of 
natives  to  pick  off  the  ticks  that  infest  them. 
[67.]  Scopus  umbrbtta. 
Lake  Jip^  and  R.  LumL     Very  common, 

[^^•^   XeNORHTNOUB  8SNBGALEN8IS. 

Lake  Jip6. 

[69.]  Leptoptilus  crumbnifbrus. 

Very  common  in  plains.  Follows  the  Masai  armies  in  their  raids, 
and  frequents  Masai  settlements.  Barely  seen  away  from  the  society 
of  man. 

70.  Ibis  haoedash  (Lath.). 

TbU  hagedasch^  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  ges.  Om.  (Madaraz),  1884,  p.  386. 

9,  3000  feet.     Irides  scarlet. 

Shot  in  a  marsh  near  Taveita  out  of  a  small  flock  of  ten  or  twelve. 

[71.]  Serpentarius  seoretarius. 

The  "  Secretary  Bird."    Very  common  in  the  plains. 

72.  PoLTBOROiDEB  TYPicus,  Smith. 

Polyhoroides  typicus,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  48. 

9 ,  5000  feet. 

Only  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages.  Their  feathers 
and  those  of  the  kite  are  much  prized  by  the  natives  for  the  ornamen- 
tation of  their  capes. 

[73.]  Neophron  pbrcnopterus. 

The  Egyptian  vult  re.     Common  up  to  an  alt.  of  5000  feet. 

74.  Neophron  mc^achus  (Temm.). 

Neophron  monachus^  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  "Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  19. 

Neophronpileatu8,Y\aG\LeTy  Zeitschr.  ges.Om.(Madaraz),  1884,  p.  376. 

$,  5000  feet. 

Not  observed  higher  up  the  mountain,  as  it  frequents  the  more 
thickly  inhabited  parts;  often  in  flocks  associated  with  the  ground 
hombills  and  the  white-necked  ravens. 

[75.]   VULTUR  CINEREU8  ? 

Plains  roimd  Kilima-njai\>. 

76.]  Gyps  Ruppblui. 

77.]  Otogyps? 
Plains  round  Kilima-njaro. 
[78.]  Spizabtus,  sp. 

Found  on  Eilima-njaro  up  to  8000  feet  alt. 
[79.]  Hallstub  vocipbr. 
Lake  Jipe  and  Buvu  B. 
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[80.]    HbUOTARSUS  B0AUDATU8. 

Plains  round  Kilima-njaro. 

81.  BuTBO  AUOUR,  Rupp. 

Buteo  augur,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  175  ;  Fischer,  Zeitschr. 
ges.  Om.  (Madaraz),  1884,  p.  374. 

* ,  4000  feet ;    $ ,  5000  feet ;    *,  8000  feet. 

82.  BuTBO  DBSBRTORUM  (Daud). 

Buteo  deseriorum,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  179 ;  Fischer, 
Zeitschr.  ges.  Om.  (Madaraz),  1884,  p.  374. 
S,  5000  feet. 

83.  AsTURiNULA  MONOORAMMICA  (Temm.). 

Asturinula  monogrammica,  Sharpe,  Cat  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  275 ; 
Fischer,  Zeitschr.  ges.  Om.  (Madaraz),  1884,  p.  374. 
^,  5000  feet. 

84.  Struthio  danaoidbs,  Shelley. 

The  ostrich  of  E.  Equatorial  Africa.  Eggs  brought  back  ;  collected 
in  vicinity  of  Taveita.  Young  ostriches  kept  in  captivity  by  me  in 
that  place. 

This  ostrich,  I  am  informed  by  the  natives,  lives  a  good  deal  on 
insects  and  small  reptiles,  as  well  as  on  leaves  and  herbage.  The 
young  ostriches  I  kept  at  Taveita  ate  raw  meat  in  preference  to 
anything  else,  though  they  would  also  swallow  leaves  and  chopped 
grass. 


LIST  OF  MAMMALS  OBTAINED  AND  OBSERVED  ON 
MOUNT  KILIMA-NJARO  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

By  Oldfield  Thomas,  F.Z.S.     With  a  few  additional  notes  by  the 

Author. 

•«•  The  species  which  have  their  numbers  bracketed  were  those 
of  which  skins  or  horns  were  not  brought  home,  and  which  were 
either  identified  by  the  Author  in  their  particular  habitat,  or  approxi- 
mately named  by  Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas  from  the  Author's  drawings. 
It  is  needless  to  say  these  drawings,  wherever  made,  were  carefully 
executed  from  specimens  living  or  dead,  and  their  fidelity  may  be 
relied  on. 

[1.]   CyNOOBPHALUS  HAMADRTA8. 

Country  of  Taita  and  vicinity  of  River  Lumi. 

[2.]  Cynocbphalus  sphinx. 

Kilima-njaro  up  to  6000  feet,  especially  in  vicinity  of  native  villagep. 
Also  in  adjacent  plains  and  along  the  River  Lumi.  Especially  abun- 
dant near  Taveita. 

C  C  2 
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[3.]  Cynocbphalus  babouin. 

On  Kilimari^'aro  up  to  5000  feet,  and  in  and  near  Taveita. 

[4.]   CSBOOPITHfiCUS  ALBICULARI8. 

In  and  near  Taveita. 

[5.]  Cebcopith£ou8  Lalandii. 

In  and  near  Taveita  and  along  River  Lumi. 

[6.]   CEBOOPITHfiCDS  0RI8B0-VIRIDI8. 

On  Kilima-njaro  up  to  7000  or  8000  feet,  and  everywhere  near 
water  in  the  plains  below.  NaturaUj  the  commonest  monkey  to  be 
seen. 

7.    CEBCOPITHfiCUS  PYGBRYTHRUS,  Geoffr. 

a,  b.  Mosi,  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  5000  feet,  June  to 
August. 

Very  common  in  the  cultivated  gardens  round  the  village,  and  in 
the  forests  lower  down  at  Taveita.  These  monkeys  are  exceedingly 
familiar  and  mischievous,  coming  into  the  gardens  to  steal  fruit,  &c., 
and  are  entirely  without  any  fear  of  man. 

8.  CoLOBUS  OUEBBZA,  Rupp.,  var.  caudatu8^  var.  nov. 

a.  Useri,  N.E.  flank  of  moimtain,  3000  feet,  end  of  October. 

Very  common  all  round  the  base  of  Kilima-njaro. 

The  specimen  brought,  like  two  or  three  beautiful  skins  obtained 
by  Mr.  Thomson  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  belongs  to  a  peculiar  race 
or  variety  apparently  restricted  to  this  region,  and  characterized  by 
having  the  white  brush  of  the  tail  very  much  larger  and  finer  than  is 
the  case  in  the  true  Abyssinian  C  guereza.  In  the  latter  animal  the 
proximal  12  to  16  inches  of  the  tail  is  short-haired  and  quite  black, 
only  the  terminal  8  to  12  inches  being  white  and  tufted,  and  the  white 
mantle  hanging  down  from  the  body  hides  only  about  one-third  of  the 
black  part  of  the  tail.  In  the  Kilima-njaro  race,  however,  only  some 
3  or  4  inches  of  the  base  of  the  tail  are  black,  and  the  remainder 
(with  the  hairs  about  20  or  21  inches)  is  developed  into  a  magnificent 
white  brush,  of  which  individual  hairs  are  from  7  to  9  inches  in  length. 
The  hairs  of  the  white  body-mantle,  moreover,  entirely  cover  the  black 
at  the  base  of  the  tail,  the  white  of  the  latter  and  of  the  mantle  being 
quite  continuous. 

In  addition  to  this  race,  however,  the  true  Guereza  is  also  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kilima-njaro,  as  the  mantle  of  the  lowland  Masai 
warrior,  of  whom  a  drawing  is  given  in  Chapter  XIX.,  is  made  of  the 
skin  of  this  animal,  but  this  is,  of  course,  a  rather  vague  indication  of 
the  original  locality  of  the  specimen.  Mr.  Johnston  tells  me  that  the 
natives  clearly  distinguish  the  two  races,  and  that  the  white-tailed  form 
is,  at  least  in  the  Kilima-njaro  district,  a  more  strictly  moimtain  animal 
than  the  other. 
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Taking  now  into  considemiion  the  extreme  constancy  of  tlie  mark- 
ings of  the  Colobi,  the  very  different  appearance  that  the  present  animal 
has  from  the  usual  type,  its  reatriction  to  a  small  district  round  Kilima- 


Fig.  72. — Colobuf  Ouertia,  var.  Caudata*. 
njaro,  and  the  distinction  hy  the  natives  of  the  two  forms,  I  tliinic  it 
will  be  nacessaty  to  diatinguiah  Mr.  Johnston's  animal  as  a  sepamto 
variety  or  mih-species,  to  which  the  name  of  C.  guereza  caudaiua  might 
he  applied. 

[9,]   GaLAOO  CIUfiSIOAVDAT&t 

Fuund  in  Taila  and  neat  the  coast,  but  not  on  the  mountain. 
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[10.]  Cynonyctews  collaris. 
Taveita  forests. 

11.  Vkbpkrugo  nanus,  Peters. 

Mosi,  5000  feet,  September  12.  Found  banging  to  a  tree  in 
daytime. 

[12.]  FeLIS  LEO,  L. 

Tbe  lion  is  abundant  in  tbe  neigbbourbood,  but  never  ascends  bigber 
than  about  3000  feet. 

13.  Feus  pardxtb,  L. 

a.  Near  foot  of  mountain,  3000  feet. 

Tbe  leopard  is  very  common  up  to  about  7500  feet. 

[14.]  Feus  serval. 

Skin  obtained  in  Taita.    Common  in  country  at  base  of  Kilima-njaro. 

[15.]  Felis  caffra. 

Kilima-njaro  up  to  5000  or  6000  feet,  and  forest  of  Taveita. 

[16.]  Fklis  caracal. 

A  skin  seen  near  Useri,  in  possession  of  natives.  According  to 
their  report  common  in  tbe  plains. 

[17.]   CyN^LURUS  VENATOR. 

The  cheetah  appears  to  be  very  frequently  met  with  to  the  north 
and  north-east  of  Kilima-i^jaro.  The  Masai  and  Endurobo  often 
bring  skins  for  sale.  One  "was  purchased  at  Useri,  but  subsequently 
lost. 

[18.]   ViVERRA  CIVETTA. 

Very  common  near  base  of  mountain. 

19.  Genetta  tigeina,  Schr. 
a.  Mosi,  5000  feet,  October. 
6.  Taveita,  2300  feet,  August. 

Very  common ;  occurs  up  to  7000  feet.  A  female  specimen, 
caught  by  Mr.  Johnston,  gave  birth  to  three  young  at  about  the  end 
of  October. 

20.  Herpestes  caffer,  Gm.  (1). 
a.  Mosi,  5Q00  feet,  August. 

Is  not  properly  a  mountain  animal,  but  occurs  round  tbe  village 
for  the  sake  of  the  fowls  and  other  prey  which  it  can  manage  to  streal 
there. 

Without  tbe  skull  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty 
whether  this  is  H,  ichneumon,  L.,  or  H.  eager,  Gm. ;  but  the  skin  bas, 
on  the  whole,  rather  more  the  appearance  of  H.  caffer,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, provisionally  referred  to  tbe  southern  form. 

[21.]  Hy^na  croouta. 

Very  abundant  in  vicinity  of  Kilima-njaro,  but  scarcely  ascends 
higher  than  3000  feet. 
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[22.]   HtjENA  STRIATA. 

Found  on  the  mountain  from  3000  to  6000  feet.  Prowls  round 
native  villages.     Also  met  with  in  Taveita  and  Taita. 

23.  Ganis  lateralis,  Scl. 

a.  Mosi,  5000  feet,  August. 

Very  common  round  the  village,  to  which  it  is  attracted  by  the 
chance  of  stealing  refuse,  <&c. ;  not  otherwise  found  much  above 
3000  feet 

[24.]  Canis,  sp. 

Mr,  Johnston  several  times  saw  and  heard  a  species  of  dog  or  fox, 
which  he  was  not  able  to  obtain,  but  which  looked  rather  like  a  large 
fox,  and  emitted  a  distinct  bark,  similar  to  that  of  a  domestic  dog. 
It  is  just  possible  that  this  was  the  rare  Abyssinian  Cania  stmensis^ 
Bupp.,  no  other  animal  appearing  at  all  to  agree  with  Mr.  Johnston's 
description.     Native  name,  Nzudu, 

[25.]  SOIURUS  ertthropds  ? 

On  Kilimari\jaro,  between  3000  and  7000  feet. 

[26  ]  Xerus,  sp. 

Taveita  forest. 

[27.]  Graphiurub  oapknsis. 

Kilima-njaro,  6000  feet.  Nocturnal  habits.    Vide  illustration,  p.  392. 

[28.]  Mus,  sp.  t 

A  small  black  rat  infesting  native  houses. 

[29.]   AULAOODUS  SWINDERNIANUS  1 

Reported  by  natives  near  Taveita.     Native  name,  Mbuku. 

[30.]  Hystrix  oristata. 

Very  common  in  plains. 

[31.]  Lepus  oapensis. 

Killed  near  Taveita  in  plains. 

32.  Hyrax  Brucbi,  Gray  (T). 

a,  b.  S  and  $ ,  10,000  feet,  on  the  south  side  of  the  moimtain, 
26th  October. 

Native  name  in  Ki-caga,  Kimhuru. 

Fairly  common  in  the  mountain-forests,  where  they  live  entirely  in 
the  trees,  and  not  among  the  rocks.  They  do  not  descend  below  about 
7000  feet  and  range  up  to  11,000  feet.  These  two  specimens  were 
brought  alive  to  Mr.  Johnston ;  but  the  female,  after  giving  birth  to 
three  young,  died  almost  at  once,  and  the  male,  refusing  to  eat,  also 
died  in  three  or  four  days. 

The  specimens  agree  exactly,  so  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  skins 
only,  with  the  type  of  Gray's  H.  irrarata  (Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  1869, 
p.  242),  a  species,  however,  which  Mr.  Blanford  (Geoh  Zool.  Abyss. 
p.  252,  1870)  has  shown  to  be  probably  not  specifically  separable 
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from  the  same  autiior's  H.  Brucei.  itt.  Blauford  obtained  his  Aby»- 
sinian  conies  at  elerations  vaiying  from  2000  to  8000  feet,  and  it  was 
only  to  be  expected  that  specimens  inhabiting  a  locality  so  much 


^K'  7S- — OraphiuruM  CaptntU.    (a)  fbot.    (6)  hand. 


further  Bouth  as  Kilima'iijaro  should  have  been  found  ranging  ae  high 
as  11,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
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[33.]  Elephas  aprioanus,  L. 

Mr.  Johnston  states  that  he  himself  saw  and  shot  at  elephants  at 
an  altitude  of  no  less  than  13,000  feet. 

34.  Rhinogeros  bioornis,  L. 

a,  ft,  c.  Horns ;  Taveita,  2300  feet,  end  of  October. 

Very  common  on  the  elevated  plains  at  the  base  of  Kilima-njaro,  but 
not  ascending  the  mountain  itself.  Is  not  found  in  the  true  forest,  but 
only  in  the  bush. 

These  horns  were  brought  in  to  Mr.  Johnston  by  the  A-kamba 
people,  who  obtain  them  by  killing  the  animals  with  poisoned  arrows. 

35.  Equus  Bdrchelli,  var,  Chapmani.     Thomas. 
a.  Taveita,  2300  feet,  25th  August. 

Very  common,  in  herds  of  about  twenty,  on  the  open  plains  round 
the  mountain,  never  ascending  above  about  2400  feet. 

This  specimen,  like  all  those  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  from  localities 
on  or  north  of  the  Zambezi,  belongs  to  the  so-called  Equus  Chapmani, 
Layard,'  in  which  the  dark  stripes  extend  on  the  limbs  right  down  to 
the  hoof. 

That  this  form,  however,  cannot  be  distinguished  specifically  from 
the  true  E,  Burchelli  is  suflficiently  proved  by  the  following  sentence, 
extracted  from  Mr.  T.  E.  Buckley's  useful  paper  on  the  distribution  of 
South  African  mammals : ' — "Out  of  five  of  these  animals  shot  in  one 
herd,  there  were  individuals  showing  every  variation  of  colour  and 
marking,  from  the  yellow  and  chocolate  stripes  to  the  pure  black  and 
white,  the  stripes  in  some  ceasing  above  the  hock,  and  in  others  being 
continued  distinctly  down  to  the  hoof."  On  the  whole,  the  somewhat 
ugly  trinomial  ^^Equus  Burchdli  ChajnnanV*  seems  to  express  fairly 
correctly  the  degree  of  distinctness  to  which  this  northern  race  has 
attained. 

I  am  told  by  Mr.  Thomson  also  that  throughout  his  travels  in 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  he  has  never  seen  any  but  this  leg-striped 
race  of  BurchelUs  zebra. 

[36.]  Hippopotamus  amphibius. 

Common  in  Lake  Jip6. 

[37.]  Phacoc3H(brxt8,  sp. 

Wart-hogs  are  found  on  Kilima-njaro  up  to  an  elevation  of  8000  feet. 

[38.]  BuBALUS  GAFFER,  Spamn.  (?). 

According  to  Mr.  Johnston,  buffaloes  occur  commonly  in  the  forests 
up  to  14,000  feet.  Whether  these  are  B.  caffer  or  B,  cequinoetialis, 
Blyth  (B,  centralis,  Cjray),  is  doubtful,  but  a  magnificent  pair  of  horns 
brought  by  Mr.  Thomson  from  the  same  region  belong  undoubtedly  to 

•  P.  Z.  S.  1865,  p.  417.  '  P.  Z.  S.,  1876,  p,  282, 
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B.  coffer ;   and  I  therefore  proYisioiiallj  refer  thoee  seen  by  Mr. 
Johnston  to  the  same  species. 

[39.]   GiRAFFA  GAMSLOPARDALI& 

Very  abundant  near  Taveita,  and  along  Kuvu  valley.  For  native 
name,  see  Vocabulary  of  Ea-oaga,  &c. 

[40.]  Orbas  ganna. 

The  eland  is  everywhere  most  abundant  in  the  plains. 

[4 1 .]  Strbpsioebos  kudu,  .  Gray. . 

Mr.  Johnston  states  that  the  kudu  ranges  up  to  no  less  than  14,000 
feet,  at  which  height  it  is  by  no  means  rare.* 

[42.]   TraGBLAPHUS  8TLVATIC0S.. 

Common  in  plains,  especially  near  Taveita. 

[43.]  Ortx  BBiaA  f 

A  species  of  Oiyx^  apparently  O.  Beita  seen  at  Ngurungani. 

[44.]   HiPPOTRAOUB  NIGBB. 

Frequently  seen  in  vicinity  of  Taveita» 

[45.]   HiPPOTRAOUS  EQDIKUS.. 

J  shot  near  Taveita.     Vide  illustration,  Chapter  X. 
[46.]  Algelaphus  Cokbi. 
Most  parts  of  the  plains.     Vide  Chapter  I.V. 

[47.]   CONNOOmETEB  GNU.. 

Common  in  plains. 

[48.]   .^IpTCEROS  MBLAMPU8» 

The  beautiful  pallah  is  *  every  where  common  in  the  plains.  Shot 
near  Taveita.     Vide  illustration,  Chapter  X. 

[49.]  Ga^ella  Granti^ 

A  Taita  banter*  showed  the  author  a  pair  of  horns  which  he  had 
procured  from  the  scene  of  a  lion's  repast  near  Taveita,  which  seemed 
to  belong  to  this  graceful  antelopew 

[50.]  CbbvicapraxBOhor. 

Common  in  plains,  aiMf.  apparently  inhabiting ; mountains  up  to 
10,000  feet. 

[51.]  Neotragus  Kirki? 

Vide  illustration,  ante.. 

This  Neptragtis  here  illustrated  wa»  killed  in  Kilima-njaro  at  an 
altitude  of  over  11,000  feet.  It  apparently  ranges  up  to  14,000  feet 
altitude  in  the  dry  season. 

[52.]   CbPHALOPUS  MERQENStf 

Met  with  in  the  grassy  plains  and 'near  rivers. 
[53.]  Ortoteropus  iETHiopicua. 
Common  in  the  plains. 

*  The  same  fact  has  been  noticed  by  Captain  R.  F.  Burton  on  the 
Cameroon  Mountains.   Vide  "  Abeokuta  and  the  Cameroons,"  vol.  iL 
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CHAPTER  XIX, 


ANTHBOPaLOGT. 


The  races  of  man  which  I  am  about  to  enumerate 
at  the  commencement  in*  this  chapter,  extend  over  a 
region  of  Eastern  Africa  lying  between  the  first  degree 
north  of  the  Equator  and  five  degrees  to  the  south, 
and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and 
the  thirty-fourth  degree  of  east  longitude,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  I  wish,  for  the  sake  of 
comparison,  to  review  all  the  known  races  inhabiting 
this  wide  stretch  of  countt*y ;  but  I  shall  more  espe- 
cially describe  those  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Kilima-njaro,  with  whom  I  have  come  into  personal 
contact  during  my  recent  stay  in  that  district. 

The  country  which  lies  between  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
and  the  coast,  and  is  circumscribed  by  the  limits  I 
have  just  cited,  offers  certain  peculiarities  of  con- 
formation worthy  of  recapitulation,  inasmuch  as  they 
doubtless  influence  the  races  of  men  inhabiting  those 
regions.  Beyond  the  fertile  cultivated  coast-belt, 
which  is  rarely  more  than  ten  miles  broad,  begins  the 
Nyika,  a  strange  «  wilderness,"  as  its  name  imports, 
covered  with  harsh  repellant  vegetatioo,  and  almost 
unprovided  with  running  water.  Here  the  rainfall  is 
scanty,  and  the  country  bears  a  parched  look  all  the 
year  round.     This  semi-desert,  except  where    it    is 
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broken  by  mountainous  districts  or  intersected  by  great 
rivers,  extends  uninterruptedly  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza — 
is  indeed  the  prevailing  type  of  scenery  throughout 
Africa,  for  the  Dark  Continent  is  on  the  whole  less 
forested  than  any  other  part  of  the  tropics.  But,  as  a 
happy  contrast  to  this  dreary  **  veldt,*'  as  it  is  called 
in  the  south,  rise  the  magnificent  mountain  systems 
of  Usambara,  Taita,  Pare,  Ugweno,  Kilima-njaro, 
Kiulu;  not  to  mention  other  mighty  ranges  which 
Thomson  has  made  known  to  us,  and  which  offer  from 
his  description  the  same  characteristics  as  those  I  have 
myself  explored.  Another  break  in  the  Nyika  is 
made  by  the  courses  of  perennial  rivers  flowing  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  such  as  the  Ruvu  or  Luvu,  the  Tzavo 
or  Sabaki,  the  Tana,  and  a  few  minor  streams  of  less 
importance.  The  marked  distinction  between  the  out- 
ward aspects  of  the  well-watered  forest  country  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  amid  high  mountains,  and  the 
great  rolling  plains  sparsely  covered  with  stunted  trees 
or  thorny  scrub  which  I  call  the  Nyika,  is  carried  out 
further  in  the  races  of  man  inhabiting  either.  The 
forest  country  on  the  hills  or  along  the  rivers  is 
occupied  by  resident  agriculturists,  belonging  prin- 
cipally to  the  Bantu  family,  ethnologically  and  lin- 
guistically, and  the  forbidding  wilderness  in  the  plains 
is  ranged  over  by  the  semi-nomad,  cattle-keeping 
Masai,  who  for  the  present  must  be  regarded  as 
forming  an  independent  group  in  African  anthro- 
pology. 

The  Masai,  who  occupy  a  large  portion  of  this  dis- 
trict, are  divided  into  many  classes,  tribes,  and  even 
independent  nations.  Some  are  settled  agriculturists 
(called  by  the  coast  people  Wa-kwavi),  others  are  still 
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fierce  semi-nomads,  spreading  far  and  wide  in  their 
raids,  though  retaining  a  certain  tribal  district  in 
which  they  make  a  more  or  less  permanent  abode. 
There  are  the  Wa-kwavi  of  En-jemsi  and  the  district 
of  Lake  Baringo ;  of  Laikipia ;  Kosova  and  Lumbwa, 
near  Kavirondo.  There  are  also  the  Wa-kwavi  of 
AruSa  and  M^ru,  near  Kilima-njaro,  and  of  the  Ruvu 
river,  and  Nguru  in  the  south.  The  principal  Masai 
clans  are  those  of  Sigirari,  Kisongo,  Sogonoi,  Ngiri, 
and  Laitokitok,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kilima-njaro,  and  of 
Matumbato,  Kaputei,  Kinangop,  Dogilani,  En-guaso 
En-giSu — (Cattle-river) — districts  stretching  to  the 
north  and  west  of  the  great  snow-mountain.  Thomson^ 
considers  the  Masai  of  Kilima-njaro  to  be  the  purest 
in  blood,  and  the  most  free  from  foreign  admixture. 

To  the  extreme  north  of  the  district  under  review 
certain  peoples  have  been  made  known  to  us  by 
Thomson's  explorations,  such  as  the  Nandi,  Suk,  and 
Kamasia  tribes,  which,  according  to  this  distinguished 
traveller's  observations,  would  seem  to  be  related  in 
language  and  race  with  the  Masai,  and  help  to  fill  up 
the  blank  between  the  southern  members  of  that 
family  and  their  distant  relatives,  the.  Latuka  and 
Bari,  in  the  valley  of  the  White  Nile, 

The  principal  Bantu  tribes  in  this  region  are  the 
Wa-tutwa,  Wa-kara,  and  Wa-rori  on  the  south- 
eastern shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  the  Ba- 
samia  and  Ba-nyara  to  the  north  of  Kavirondo ;  the 
Wa-kikuyu,  Wa-mbe,  and  Wa-8ai6o  to  the  south  and 
west  of  Mount  Kenia;  the  A-kamba,  inhabiting  a 
large  district  known  as  Ukambani,  between  the  rivers 
Amboni  and  Tzavo ;  the  Wa-pokomo  on  the  Tana, 
which  flows  from  the  base  of  Kenia   to  the  Indian 

*  "  Through  Masai  Land,"  pp.  412—414. 
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Ocean ;  the  A-nyika,  A-digo,  Wa-bondei,  and  the  Arab- 
ized  Wa-swahili  on  the  coast  between  Lamu  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Ruvu  at  Pangani ;  the  Wa-sambara  and 
Wa-zeguha  that  inhabit  IJsambara  and  the  adjacent 
plains  ;  the  Wa-taita  of  the  Taita  mountains,  mid- way 
between  Kilima-njaro  and  the  coast ;  the  Wa-pare  and 
Wa-gweno,  and,  lastly,  the  Wa-taveita,  dwelling  to 
the  south-east  of  Kilima-njaro;  the  Wa-kahe  of  the 
Upper  Ruvu,  and  the  Wa-6aga,  who  inhabit  all  but  the 
northern  flanks  of  the  great  snow-mountain. 

The  north-eastern  portion  of  this  district,  which  I 
term  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  is  mainly  populated 
by  the  Galla  and  Somali  peoples,  two  races  bitterly 
opposed  to  one  another,  although  closely  related  in 
blood  and  languaga  They  form  a  remarkably  distinct 
variety  of  man  apparently  midway  between  the  Negro 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Arab  on  the  other.  Their 
languages  belongs  to  the  Ethiopic  branch  of  the  Hamitic 
family  according  to  some,  and  according  to  others 
constitute  (with  their  congeners)  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent group,  with  certain  undeniable  approaches  to 
the  Semitic  and  Hamitic  tongues. 

The  region  over  which  the  Galla  race  exists  is 
a  curiously  extended  one,  and  yet  often  strangely 
restricted  in  width.  They  occupy,  roughly  speaking, 
a  long,  narrow  strip  of  Eastern  Africa  scarcely  exceed- 
ing, at  the  utmost,  200  miles  in  breadth,  in  fact  more 
or  less  confined  between  the  thirty-seventh  and  fortieth 
degi'ee  of  east  longitude,  but  nevertheless  stretch- 
ing in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  twelfth  parallel 
north  of  the  Equator  to  the  fourth  parallel  south, 
over  a  distance  of  some  1100  miles.  The  Gallas  have 
largely  mingled  with  the  population  of  Abyssinia  in 
North-Eastern  Africa,  and  now  they  are  every  year 
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advancing  farther  and  farther  southward  down  the  Zan- 
gian  coast,  pushed  on  by  their  remorseless  foes  the 
Somali.  At  present  the  G-allas  are  nearing  Mombasa, 
and  the  Somali  have  begun  to  approach  the  banks  of 
the  Tana  river.  Inland  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Gklla  extension  is  at  present  the  Sabaki  river.  On 
the  west  they  border  on  Ukambani,  the  country  of  the 
A-kamba',  a  Bantu  race,  and  farther  north  they  march 
with  the  Masai  district  till  about  4°  or  6°  N.  of  the 
Equator,  when,  as  far  as  we  know,  tribes  of  Nilotic 
negroes  become  their  western  neighbours.  Apparently, 
as  time  goes  on,  they  will  come  betwixt  hammer  and 
anvil.  The  Somali  will  push  them  farther  and  farther 
west,  while  the  Masai  will  force  them  to  recoil  east- 
wards to  avoid  his  savage  raids.  Thus  their  future  is 
rather  gloomy.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  they  can  do 
is  to  advance  towards  the  Nile  and  Abyssinia. 

There  is  a  curious  colony  of  Nilotic  negroes  settled 
in  the  district  of  Kavirondo  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  tribes 
of  Bantu  and  Masai  race.  From  what  we  know  of  their 
language,  philologically,  at  any  rate,  they  are  closely 
related  to  the  Siluk  people  of  the  White  Nile,  and 
must  represent  a  curious  and  isolated  colony  of  Nile 
negroes,  the  remnant  of  some  former  invasion  now 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  people  of  alien  origin. 
They  are  only  known  as  yet  from  the  descriptions  of 
Swahili  traders,  and  no  European  has  yet  visited  their 
country  save  the  hasty  coasting  trip  along  their  shores 
which  Stanley  made  when  circumnavigating  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza. 

Thomson  has  explored  the  country  to  the  north  of 
Kavii'ondo,  and  we  learn  from  him  that  there  the  people 
are  Bantu,   speaking  apparently  a  language  closely 
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related  to  Lu-ganda  and  Ki-njoro.  The  nearest  kins- 
men, therefore,  of  this  Siluk  colony  on  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  would  seem  to  be  the  Lur  people  who  inhabit 
the  north-western  bank  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  in  4° 
N.  latitude,  I  think  it  very  probable  that,  at  any 
rate  in  language,  the  Siluk  race  is  a  distant  relative 
of  the  Masai.  The  Bari  tongue,  one  of  the  most 
northern  members  of  the  Masai  group,  betrays  in  its 
vocabulary  a  resemblance  to  certain  languages  of  the 
Siluk  family  which  can  hardly  be  accidental  or  be 
accounted  for  by  a  theory  of  loan-words.  The  same 
thing  occurs  also  with  the  Dinka,  as  Lepsius  pointed 
out  in  the  preface  to  his  **  Nuba  Grammar."  ^ 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  ascertained  about  the  re- 
lationships and  affinities  of  the  reported  dwarf  races 

*  The  following  comparison  of  a  few  words  in   Suli   (a   Siluk 
dialect)  and  Bari  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader : — 


Snli. 

English. 

(Eavirondo  &  Lnr. 

,)                  Bari. 

Goat 

Mindiel 

Metyo. 

Cow 

Diaii 

Kiten. 

Leopard 

Kuac 

Koka. 

Crocodile 

Nyan 

Ki-uyon. 

Kaiu 

Kot 

Kudu, 

Water 

Pi 

Piom. 

Blood 

Remo 

Kema. 

Honey 

Kic 

Ci. 

House 

At 

Kadi  (Masai,  Aji). 

Cloth 

Obono 

Bano. 

Knife 

Pala 

Wale  (Masai,  Alem). 

Ashes 

Vurr 

Kuren  (K6-pur6t,   smoke). 

Wood 

Tim 

Mudim  (Masai,  Dim). 

Brook 

Kulu 

Kolotok. 

Man 

Netyo 

Nuto. 

Nose 

Ume 

Kume. 

Evening 

Otieno 

Kotian. 

Sand 

Kuoyo 

Kujo. 

A  Httle 

Tidi 

Ko-dik  (Masai,  Ku-titi). 

To  count 

Ken 

&c. 

Ken  (Masai,  Iken), 

te  "  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  Masai,"  chap.  xx. 
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lying  between  Kilima-njaro  and  the  Nyanza,  wlio  may- 
turn  out  possibly  to  resemble  the  Doko  who  inhabit 
a  portion  of  the  almost  unknown  regions  stretching 
between  Abyssinia  and  Masai-land.  There  are  also 
curious  helot  tribes  living  in  serfdom  with  the  Masai 
and  the  Galla,  and  speaking  the  languages  of  their 
masters,  though  they  are  said  to  retain  independent 
tongues  of  their  own.  Such  are  the  Wa-boni  (also 
known  as  the  Wa-sania,  Wa-dahalo,  Wa-ta,  Juwano, 
Alangulo,  &c.)  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sabaki, 
Tana,  and  Ozi  rivers,  also  on  various  parts  of  the 
coast  between  Malindi  and  the  River  Jub.  Then, 
also,  there  are  the  Endorobo  (a  Masai  term,  probably 
En-dorobo,  "the  short,  stumpy,  inferior"),  the  El- 
konono,  a  tribe  of  blacksmiths.  The  Wa-boni  (their 
very  name  is  foreign,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  Swahili 
prefix  Wa-)  live  among  or  near  the  southern  Galla 
tribes,  and  are  often  plundered  by  these  tyrants.  They 
are  chiefly  hunters,  practise  no  agriculture,  and  keep 
few  domestic  animals  but  dogs.  In  physical  type, 
judging  by  the  few  specimens  I  have  seen  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Lamu,  I  should  call  them  very  unlike  the  Galla. 
They  are  sooty  black,  undersized,  and  very  negroid  in 
their  features,  with  woolly  hair.  M.  GrefFulhe,  a  French 
merchant  who  had  come  in  contact  with  them  while 
living  and  trading  in  their  country,  was  kind  enough 
to  furnish  me  with  a  few  words  of  their  language, 
which  I  insert  in  a  foot-note.'     The  reader  will  see 

Galla. 


s  EngliBh. 
1. 

Wa-boni. 

Koi 

Toko. 

2. 

Laiua 

Lama. 

3. 

Sadi 

Zadi. 

4. 

5. 

Afur 
San 

Afur. 
San. 

6. 

'    7. 

li  (Masai,  He) 
Toiba 

Bya. 
Torba. 
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that  it  is  principally  the  same  as  Galla,  except  that  in 
the  numerals  it  makes  a  slight  approach  to  Masai  which 
is  not  so  evident  in  the  former  tongue. 

The  Endorobo  and  Elkonono  whom  I  encountered 
to  the  north-east  of  Kilima-njaro,  were  Uving  near  the 
Masai  encampments  as  a  helot  race  of  hunters  and 
smiths,  I  was  informed  that  they  manufactured  all 
the  spears,  shields,  and  swords  of  the  Masai.  They 
were  an  ugly  lot,  very  different  in  appearance  from 
the  Masai,  short  in  stature,  black,  and  with  their  legs 
often  bowed  and  exhibiting  a  negro's  shin,     I  could 


possessed  a  peculiar  speech — and  in 

my  hearing  they 

only  spoke  Masai 

• 

English. 

Wa*bonL 

Galla. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

Man 
Woman 

Siete  (Masai,  Isiet) 

Bagala 

Tohenna  (Masai,  Tomon) 

Riga. 
Idoho. 

Zadeta. 
Zagala. 

Kudan  (-tama,  in  the 
decades). 

Woman  as  mother 

Kasa. 

Young  unmarried  girl  Ojale. 
Cow                             Lavon 

Lon. 

Buffalo 

Kadarasa 

Gadersa. 

Elephant 
Road 

Mororie;  Arba 
Derbo 

Arba. 
Dirbo. 

House 

Minga 

Minna. 

Village 
Sun 

Kiluilni. 
Hado. 

,,    setting 
Rain 

Hadite. 
Boke 

Bokoia. 

Lake 

Biwesi. 

Snuff 

Ruso. 

Good 

Surde, 

• 

To  eat 

Ademe. 

I  am  well 

Fila. 

Art  thou  well  ] 

Filalta  ? 

You  come 

Afarasi. 

You 

Isi 

Izin. 

I  have  not 

M'ovo. 

I  saw  not 

M'arne. 
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In  the  country  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Usam- 
bara,  below  the  mountains,  are  the  remnants  of  a 
curious  tribe  of  cattle-keepers,  the  Wa-mbugu,  as  their 
IJsambara  neighbours  call  them.  They  are  sometimes 
known  as  the  Ala.  In  appearance  they  are  pleasiug, 
with  thin  Ups,  well-shaped  noses,  rather  narrow  eyes, 
and  not  imlike  the  Masai.  Their  colour  is  a  deep  brown- 
black,  and  their  hair  does  not  apparently  differ  from 
the  frizzly  chevelure  of  the  Bantu  negro.  The  language 
they  speak  (which  has  recently  been  brought  to  light  by 
Archdeacon  Farler  of  Magila  *),  is  a  thorough  enigma. 
While  possessing  Bantu  prefixes,  and  using  them  as 
they  are  used  in  Bantu  languages,  its  word-roots,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  are  utterly  unlike  anything  we 
have  yet  met  with.  The  exceptions  are  a  few  terms 
taken  from  Masai,  Ki-kamba,  and  Ki-sambara. 

On  the  coast,  especially  between  Lamu  and  Pangani, 
ancient  Arab  settlements  were  planted  a  thousand 
years  ago,  and  though  their  pristine  glory  has  long 
since  departed,  some  of  the  descendants  of  these  early 
colonists  still  remain,  and  together  with  the  more  re- 
cently arrived  'Omani  and  Hadramauti  Arabs  represent 
the  Semitic  family  in  this  congeries  of  nations.  The 
intermixture  of  Arab  and  Bantu  has  formed  the 
curious  mongrel  race  known  as  the  Wa-fSwahili,  or 
"  people  of  the  coast "  (from  the  Arabic  Sahel,  coast), 
and  these  enterprising  traders  have,  especially  in  late 
years,  played  a  most  important  roZe,  for  good  and  for 
bad,  in  the  opening-up  of  Eastern  and  Western  Africa. 
I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  more  in  detail  such 
of  those  tribes  and  races  with  whom  I  came  into  per- 
sonal contact  during  my  expedition  to  Kilima-njaro. 

*  Vide  Appendix   to   "A   Pocket  Vocabulary   of  East  African 
Languages."     By  the  Rev.  A.  Downes  Shaw,     S.P.C.K. 
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They  fall  naturally  into  two  groups — the  Masai  and 
the  Bantu. 

Until  I  had  safely  reached  Kilima-njaro  with  all 
my  goods,  I  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  encounter  any 
of  the  former  race,  great  as  was  the  interest  I  felt  in 
their  strange  customs  and  the  structure  of  their 
euphonious  language.  Nevertheless,  when  Mandara 
sent  to  me  one  day  the  message  that  a  party  of  Masai 
had  come  to  visit  him  and  trade,  and  that  I  might  run 
over  and  interview  them,  I  hastened  to  do  so ;  and, 
tucking  my  note-book  under  my  arm,  I  made  oflE  to 
Mo§i,  where  the  good-natured  chieftain,  who  was  a 
fluent  speaker  in  Masai,  served  as  my  interpreter,  and 
wrung  from  his  solemn,  stately  guests  some  of  the 
information  which  I  here  impart.  At  that  time  Thom- 
son had  only  just  returned  to  Zanzibar  from  his 
wonderful  journey  through  Masai-land,  and  the  result 
of  his  observations  had  not  been  given  to  the  world  : 
so  that  the  Masai  were  to  me  nearly  a  new  subject, 
and  I  was  eager  for  enlightenment  as  to  their  idiosyn- 
crasies. To  many  of  my  readers  who  have  perused 
Mr.  Thomson's  interesting  work,  much  of  what  I  here 
write  may  seem  a  twice-told  tale,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  rather  the  filling  in  the  details  of  the 
picture  Mr.  Thomson  has  so  vividly  and  faithfully 
drawn. 

The  Masai  of  whom  I  write  belong  mainly  to  the 
clans  of  Kisongo/  Sigirari,  and  Laitokitok.  I  have 
come  in  contact  with  them  both  on  the  march 
and  when  I  have  been  living  at  Taveita  or  Mosi, 
whither  their  women  and  elders  would  come  to  pur- 
chase honey  and  vegetables.     I  have  also  traded  with 

*  The  people  of  this  district  are  considered  by  Thomson  to  be  the 
finest  examples  of  their  race. 
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the  Wa-kwavi  (agricultural  Masai)  of  Taveita,  AruSa, 
and  the  Ruvu  valley. 

The  distinction  made  between  the  Wa-kwavi  and 
Masai  has  been  already  commented  on,  and  I  would 
only  refer  to  it  again  to  repeat  it  is  little  more  than 
one  based  on  mode  of  life.  In  speech  these  two 
divisions  of  the  race  are  identical,  and  the  Wa-kwavi 
only  differ  from  the  Masai  in  appearance  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  they  have  made  slaves  among  the  neigh- 
bouring Bantu  tribes  and  taken  the  females  as  con- 
cubines, a  thing  which  has  occurred  considerably — as 
I  am  informed  by  Swahili  traders — in  those  vague 
districts  lying  between  Kilima-njaro  and  Unyamwezi. 
But  as  the  Masai  of  neighbouring  districts  do  the  same^ 
with  the  same  result,  namely,  that  the  colour  of  the 
skin  becomes  black,  and  the  features  lose  all  fineness 
of  moulding — this  negroid  mingling  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  Wa-kwavi  section. 

The  previous  history  of  the  Masai  people  has  been 
a  common  incident  in  the  unwritten  race-struggles 
which  surge  among  savage  humanity.  It  has  been 
that  of  most  rising  and  invading  populations,  like  the 
Huns  and  Turks  and  Goths  of  Europe.  First,  some 
tribe,  or  division  of  a  tribe,  has  been  forced  into  war 
in  self-defence,  and  has  won  a  victory  over  its  as- 
sailants. Then  it  acquires  a  taste  for  fighting,  and 
from  being  persecuted  becomes  the  persecutor.  It 
spreads  its  conquests  and  ravages  far  and  wide,  the 
fighting  quahties  descend  from  father  to  son  in  in- 
creasing intensity.  Soon,  however,  there  are  no 
weaker  peoples  left  to  subdue  or  to  harry.  The  land 
is  a  wilderness,  cultivation  has  ceased.  The  fighting 
tribe  suffers  from  himger.  Then  a  section  of  them 
turns  to  the  soil  and  commences  a  rude  agriculture. 
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This  pursuit  in  time  prospers,  and  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  agriculturist  attracts,  the  envy  and  greed 
of  their  nomadic  brothers.     A  civil  war  ensues,  which, 
no  matter  what  vicissitudes  may  happen,  ends  in  the 
triumph  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  for  to  defend  their 
crops  and  granaries  they  construct  fortifications  and 
walled  towns/    Then  with  the  victory  of  the  settled 
authorities  comes  an  opening  for  commerce.      The 
lives  of  traders  are  safer  among  a  hardworking  colony 
of  agriculturists  than  amid  lawless   rovers  and  cut- 
throats.    So,  in  time,  civilization  finds  an  opening  into 
what  was  once  a  terra  incognita   on  account  of  the 
fierceness  of  its  inhabitants.     So  it  has  been,  and  is, 
with  the  Masai.     The  last  few  decades  a  perceptible 
alteration   in   their  condition   of  life   has   begun    to 
appear.     That  section   of  them  known   as   the  Wa- 
kwavi  has  taken  to  a  settled  mode  of  life.     No  longer 
do  they  rove  about  seeking  whom  they  may  rob  and 
slay,  but  they  dwell  within  fixed  limits,  cultivate  the 
soil,  and  encourage -traders  to  settle  in  their  midst.     A 
bitter  civil  war  has  raged  between  them  and  their  still 
nomadic  cousins,  at  times  a  war  of  mutual  extermina- 
tion, but  somehow  or   other  the   settlements  of  the 
Wa-kwavi  continue  to  increase  and  prosper,  while  not 
a  few  of  the  tribes  of  Masai  who  retain  their  pastoral 
habits  and  still  scorn  to  till  the  soil  are  being  con- 
fronted by  a  disagreeable  alternative  that  they  them- 
selves can  recognize.     They  must  either  turn  their 
spears  into  spades  and  their  swords  into  reaping-hooks 
— or  starve.     The  cattle  disease  which  has  lately  raged 
among  them  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  has  played  havoc  with  the  herds  on  which  their 
main  sustenance  depends.     As  to  renewing  their  live- 
stock by  raids  on  the  tribes  of  the  coast  or  the  far 
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interior,  that  will  soon  be— is  already — an  impossi- 
bility. Where  their  victims  were  too  weak  to  resist 
they  have  simply  given  up  cattle-keeping  for  fear  of 
attracting  the  ruthless  plundering  of  the  Masai,  and 
now  subsist  meekly  on  vegetables  and  fowls ;  where 
they  were  already  strong,  they  have  become  stronger, 
either  by  settled  government  or  by  occupying  un- 
assailable positions.  Soon  there  will  be  no  cattle  leflb 
to  raid,  and  the  Masai  will  range  the  wide  deserted 
plains  in  all  their  splendid  insolent  bravery  and  die  of 
inanition.  The  inhabitants  of  the  walled  cities  or  the 
lofty  hills  will  dwell  secure  from  attack,  and  the 
wretched  remnants  of  vanquished  tribes  still  lingering 
in  unprotected  haunts  will  not  be  worth  robbing.  Then 
the  proud  Masai  must  turn  to  and  wring  from  the  soil  that 
sustenance  which  only  comes  as  the  reward  of  honest 
labour.  A  dear  old  warrior  of  Kisongo,  with  the 
manners  of  a  well-bred  Arab,  and  the  physique  of  an 
aged  Hercules  (supposing  that  hero  to  have  recovered 
his  attack  of  blood-poisoning  and  to  have  attained  the 
condition  of  a  magnificent  ruin),  said  to  me  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  '*  Ah,  when  you  next  return  to 
Taveita  in  twelve  months'  time,  you  will  find  us  all 
Embarawuio  (Wa-kwavi),  like  these  people  of  Kikoro,* 
whom  we  used  to  rob  and  kill  when  I  was  a  youth. 
And  now,  see  I  All  our  cattle  are  dying,  though  we 
have  sent  them  to  the  pastures  of  Jipe,  and  I  have  to 
come  here  to  buy  food  from  these  Es-singa  (slaves), 
who  are  fat  and  strong,  and  lack  not  good  things  to 
eat."  The  old  gentleman  had,  in  fact,  come  with  a  troop 
of  wives  and  many  asses  to  buy  grain  and  honey  and 
dried  bananas.  In  time  these  more  civilized  Wa-kwavi 
will  prevail  in  numbers  and  power  over  the  fierce  pas- 

^  Kikoro  is  the  Kwavi  settlement  in  Taveita. 
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tora]  Masai,  and  thus  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  will 
be  opened  up  to  safe  and  profitable  trade.  At  the 
very  worst,  however,  the  Masai  are  neither  so  dan- 
gerous nor  so  bloodthirsty  as  the  Soudanese  Arabs  or 
the  fanatical  Tuaregs  of  the  Sahara.  If  you  are  con- 
tent to  pay  their  tribute,  you  need  not  fight,  and  if  you 
are  forced  to  defend  yourself,  these  people  are  power- 
less in  front  of  a  stockade,  as  they  have  no  guns,  and 
never  ihrow  their  spears,  being  only  accustomed  to  a 
hand-to-hand  fight.  We  may  be  thankful  that  Moham- 
medanism has  not  yet  reached  them  to  turn  them  into 
mad  fanatics  or  faithless  cut-throats  like  their  neigh- 
bours to  the  north  and  east.  It  is,  indeed,  a  curious 
subject  for  reflection  that  this  powerful  religion,  which 
in  a  short  time  swept  like  an  epidemic  over  all  Somali- 
land  and  the  entire  Soudan  from  Red  Sea  to  Atlantic, 
should  have  halted  on  the  borders  of  Masai-land, 
powerless  in  its  appeals. 

The  physical  appearance  of  the  unregenerate  robber 
Masai  is  splendid.  It  is  a  treat  to  the  anthropological 
student  to  gaze  on  such  magnificent  examples  of  the 
fighting  man.  It  is  an  example  of  one  side  of  our 
multiform  nature  pushed  to  an  exclusive  and  supreme 
development.  The  Masai  warrior  is  the  result  of  the 
development  of  Man  into  a  beautiful  Animal.  To  call 
him  God-like,  as  we  do  the  Greek  ideals,  would  be 
silly  and  inappropriate — as  much  so  as  seeing  divinity 
in  a  well-bred  race-horse  or  an  Aldemey  cow.  To 
compare  him  with  the  statues  of  Apollo  with  which  we 
are  most  of  us  familiar  in  foreign  galleries  or  as 
plaster  casts  in  English  palaces  of  entertainment,  is 
unfair  to  the  one  and  the  other.  If  you  could  find 
Apollo  represented  with  huge-lobed  ears,  fang-like 
teeth,  high  cheek-bones,  and  a  woolly   crop,  not  to 
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mention  other  peculiar  and,  to  our,  or  perhaps  I  may 
say  your  notions — for  I  am  personally  without  pre- 
judices— ungraceful  developments,  then  you  might 
aptly  compare  his  ideal  representation  with  the  living 
Masai;  or  if  you  could  discover  specimens  of  these 
people  who  possessed  the  fleshy  effeminate  contours, 
the  sexless  countenance  of  vacuous  beauty  attributed 
to  the  god  of  poetry,  music,  and  prophecy,  you  might 
more  fittingly  describe  them  as  dark  statues  of  Apollo. 
As  it  is,  the  physical  perfection  of  these  East  African 
beef- eating,  bloodthirsty  warriors  is  of  the  prize-fighter's 
or  the  rowing-man's  ideal,  rather  than  the  aesthete's. 

The  full-grown  Masai  of  pure,  blood  generally 
attains  six  feet  in  height  by  the  age  of  seventeen, 
though  at  that  time  he  is  often  spindly  and  cumber- 
some, an  ungraceful  hobbledehoy.  Three  years,  how- 
ever, of  an  exclusive  diet  of  milk,  blood,  and  half-raw 
beef-steaks,  combined  with  a  rigorous  training  in 
warlike  and  athletic  exercises,  have  developed  him  into 
a  sinewy,  muscular  man  of  admirable  proportions, 
broad  of  chest,  with  a  smallish  head,  a  graceful  neck, 
and  limbs  whose  muscles  seem  hard  as  iron.  There 
is  no  fat  on  his  body.  I  cannot  say  that  his  hands 
and  feet  are  always  well-shaped.  Though  the  instep 
is  high,  the  foot  spreads  out  rather  broadly  and 
squarely  at  the  toes ;  the  minor  ones  advancing  nearly 
in  a  line  with  the  big  toe. 

Their  faces  are  somewhat  Mongoloid  in  look,  at  first 
sight.  The  rather  narrow,  slanting  eyes,  the  promi- 
nent cheek-bones,  and  the  pointed  chin  suggest  that 
impression.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nose,  is  often 
beautifully  shaped,  with  high  bridge  and  delicately- 
carved  nostrils,  which  obey  sensitively  the  passing 
feelings  of  their  owner,  quivering  and  dilating  with 
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pride  and  rage,  or  widening  and  relaxing  with  good 
humour.  Their  heads  are  often  singularly  round  and 
broad  for  Africans,  though  at  the  same  time  I  have 
not  failed  to  see  the  most  dolichocephalic  skulls  among 
the  true  Masai.  The  hair  is  certainly  longer  and  less 
frizzly  than  among  the  true  negroes,  though  at  the  same 
time  this  may  be  only  due  to  the  careful  and  continual 
combing-out  it  undergoes  and  its  straightening  with 
a  thick  paste  of  clay  and  fat.  It  is,  after  all,  a  negro's 
wool,  and  is  not  longer  or  more  abundant,  certainly, 
than  the  regular  Papuan  crops  of  hair  which  the  Bantu 
people  of  the  Upper  Congo  have  been  found  to  possess. 
The  ears  of  the  Masai  are  naturally  large,  and, 
inasmuch  as  big  ears  are  admired,  this  may  be  an 
inherited  and  perpetuated  peculiarity ;  but,  apart  from 
what  Nature  has  done  for  the  race,  Art  steps  in  and 
effects  greater  changes  still  in  the  individual.  When 
quite  young  the  Masai  children  drill  holes  through  the 
lobes  of  their  ears.  Through  these  small  twigs  are 
pushed,  beginning  at  the  size  of  lucifer-matches  and 
gradually  increasing  as  the  aperture  is  extended  until 
a  huge  wedge  of  ivory,  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter, 
can  be  passed  easily  through  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  which 
is  changed  to  a  thin  loop  of  skin  drooping  to  the 
shoulder.  Sometimes  a  kind  of  wooden  stretcher  is 
employed,  like  a  cotton-reel  with  a  groove  at  both 
ends,  and  this  is  inserted  lengthwise,  to  extend  the 
ear.  Usually,  when  it  is  considered  sufficiently  large, 
a  row  of  fine  iron  chains,  made  by  the  skilful  Caga 
forgers,  will  be  hung  to  the  distended  loop,  or  there 
may  be  a  circular  wooden  or  ivory  ring  like  Mandara's, 
which  is  illustrated  on  page  107.  Married  people 
change  all  these  ornaments  for  discs  of  copper-wire, 
coiled  round  and  round  and  looking  just  like  small 
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Catherine-wheels  in  shape.  These  are  hung  on  to  the 
ear,  and  it  is  de  Hgueur  to  do  so  on  entering  the 
marriage  state. 

The  eyes,  in  these  people,  as  already  noted,  are  long 
and  slanting.  The  sclerotic  is  clearer  and  whiter 
than  in  the  typical  negro,  though  in  most  of  the 
men  it  becomes  very  bloodshot  and  enhances  their 
fierce,  wicked  look.  The  eyebrows  are  prominent  and 
generally  hairless — I  think  the  hairs  are  pulled  out 
purposely  with  tweezers.  Whether  there  is  much  sign 
of  beard  or  moustache  I  cannot  say.  The  men  I  have 
seen  are  always  rigidly  smooth>f  aced.  They  use  razors 
(El-morunya)  of  iron,  made  by  the  El-konono,  a  helot 
tribe  of  blacksmiths.  I  fancy  the  place  of  shaving- 
soap  is  taken  by  a  thin  layer  of  wet  clay.  "  To  shave," 
'barn- J  also  means  "  to  scrape,"  in  their  language.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  there  is  much  growth  of  beard  in 
these  people,  or  that  they  need  to  shave  very  frequently. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  mouth  varies  exceedingly 
in  the  Masai,  doubtless  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  purity  of  the  race.  This  feature  is  always  large, 
but  frequently  the  lips  are  thin,  and  the  upper  one 
rather  inverted  than  everted.  The  teeth  are  generally 
very  ugly.  They  are  often  carious,  but  even  when 
sound  they  project  at  an  angle  from  the  purple-red, 
discoloured  gum,  and  appear  like  isolated  fangs.  The 
wide  space  which  is  often  seen  between  the  two  middle 
incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  is  doubtless  due  to  artificial 
filing,  and  is  supposed  to  aid  them  in  the  projecting  of 
their  saliva,  which  is  such  an  important  ceremony 
with  these  people.^  Instances  of  marked  prognathism 
I  have  never  seen  among  the  Masai. 

^  To  spit  on  any  one  is  a  sign  of  respect  and  friendship.      To  >vipe 
off  the  saliva  is  a  great  insult  to  the  spitter. 
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As  regards  their  limbs,  I  have  generally  noticed 
that  the  forearm  is  long,  as  it  often  is  in  Africans, 
and  that  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  nearly  reaches 
the  knee  when  the  arm  is  dropped  by  the  side.  The 
forearm  is  generally  thin  and  rather  straight  all  the 
way  down,  but  although  the  muscles  do  not  much 
project  they  are  hard  as  iron.  These  few  lines  of 
vague  description  are  of  little  use  to  anthropologists, 
and  I  regret  very  much  that  I  have  not  a  series  of 
body-measurements  to  give  you,  but  such  a  thing  was 
impossible  with  the  Masai.  They  angrily  rejected 
the  proposal  when  I  advanced  with  my  measuring- 
tape. 

The  colour  of  their  skin  is  a  dull  chocolate-brown, 
ordinarily,  varying  ^tween  the  Nos.  28  and  42  of 
Broca's  colour  type^I  Occasionally  among  the  women 
lighter  shades  may  be  seen,  but  this  is  generally  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Wa-gogo  people,  who  are  very  light- 
complexioned  negroes.  Some  Masai — more  especially 
Wa-kwavi — are  a  dull  black,  but  this  tone  always 
accompanies  coarse  features  and  indicates  a  mixture 
with  captives  from  the  black  tribes  east,  south,  and 
west.  Hair  on  the  body  seems  tolerably  abundant  in 
the  usual  parts,  if  allowed  to  grow — at  least,  so  I 
am  informed — but  it  is  always  rigorously  pulled 
out,  and  all  the  Masai  I  ever  saw  were  carefully 
depilated. 

Circumcision  is  generally  performed  on  the  male  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain — that  is 
to  say,  it  is  done  as  one  of  the  preparatory  rites  that 
celebrate  the  attainment  of  manhood.  The  manner  of 
operation  and  the  result  are,  I  believe,  quite  peculiar 
to  the  Masai.® 

'  Praeputio  e  superiore  parte  diviso,  duse  quasi  lingulffi  sub  glandem 
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After  birth,  the  Masai  baby  (who  is  generally  quite 
yellow  when  first  born),  is  carried  in  a  roll  of  leather 
attached  to  its  mother's  shoulders.  Female  infants 
are  considered  a  disappointmennt,  and  are  often  termed 
contemptuously  '*  pans,"  or  "  empty,  hollow  vessels  *' 
(E-modi).  The  more  boys  a  wife  bears,  the  more  she 
is  esteemed.  Up  to  the  age  of  three  both  sexes  alike 
are  term  "  Bn-gera"  or  "children" — a  word  meaning 
**  the  sheep  sort,"  or  "  the  little  sheep."  Then  the 
males  are  distinguished  as"  En-aiok"  (sing.  En  aion), 
and  later  as  "  El-aiok,"  while  the  girls  continue  to  be 
called  En-gera  until  they  attain  puberty,  when  they 
are  known  as  En-doye  (sing.  En-dito).  Young  men 
after  circumcision,  when  they  leave  the  family  home 
and  consort  with  the  warriors,  are  called  "  El-barnodi," 
from  the  roots  harn^  to  shave,  and  odi,  or  godi^  a 
calabash.  It  means  that  they  shave  or  scrape  the 
milk-calabashes  (which  are  never  cleaned  with  water, 
but  by  scraping  and  rubbing  with  wood-ashes)  for  the 
young  warriors,  and  make  themselves  otherwise  gene- 
rally useful.  At  about  the  age  of  seventeen  they 
become  fighting-men,  and  join  the  army,  which  in- 
cludes practically  the  entire  manhood  of  the  nation 
between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-four.  The 
young  men  are  known  as  El-moran.  Their  dress  is 
picturesque  but  scanty.  In  ordinary,  every-day  life 
they  wear  nothing,  and  walk  about  in  all  their  splendid, 
shameless  nudity;  or  if  they  wish  to  make  a  little 
toilet,  or  are  about  to  leave  the  camp,  they  sling  a 

tniduntur,  ubi  quum  coaluerunt,  fit  moUe  et  rotundum  tuber  glandi 
subjectum,  ita  ut  pauUo  longius  conspiciente  videtur  penis  duplicem 
terminum  habere.  Hoc  membrum  apud  Masaios  enorme  est :  quod 
celare  turpe  existimatur,  honestum  expromere,  atque  etiam  ostentare. 
Apud  fetninas  clitoris  ante  matrimonium  abscinditur  quo  facilius  fiat 
conceptio. 
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leathern  cape  about  the  shoulders  or  over  one  shoulder, 
tie  a  narrow  leather  girdle  round  the  waist,  in  which 
to  stick  a  knife  or  wooden  club,  and  don  their  leather 
sandals,  of  which,  by-the-bye,  they  are  continually 
cutting  out  fresh  pairs  from  new  ox-hides,  this  being 
almost  the  only  form  of  work  they  do  not  consider 
menial.  When  going  to  war,  however,  these  simple 
adornments  above  described  are  considerably  added  to. 
The  leather  cape  is  removed,  and  its  place  is  taken — 
firstly,  by  a  long  piece  of  cloth,  sewn  down  the  middle 
with  a  coloured  stripe ;  and  secondly,  by  a  thick  cara- 
pace made  of  kite's  feathers,  or,  as  in  my  sketch,  by  a 
cape  made  of  the  skins  of  the  Colobus  monkey.  A 
cap  of  Colobus  skin  may  also  be  worn  on  the  head,  or 
a  striking  head-dress  made  of  ostrich  feathers,  and 
shaped  roughly  like  an  ellipse.  The  leather  cape 
which  ordinarily  is  worn  round  the  shoulders  will  now 
be  twisted  round  the  waist  like  a  belt,  and  in  the  folds 
of  this  are  secured  the  knobkerry  (01-oikuma)  and  the 
01-alem  or  sword.  Sometimes  a  ring  of  goatskin, 
with  the  fur  outside,  or  a  strip  of  Colobus  skin,  will 
be  worn  round  the  ankles,  and  then,  with  a  long- 
bladed  spear  and  shield  four  feet  high,  the  equipment 
of  a  Masai  warrior  is  complete. 

The  hair  of  the  men  is  combed  out  into  long 
frizzles,  artificially  lengthened  with  strips  of  bark, 
and  stiffened  with  clay  and  fat.  Sometimes  it  is  worn 
in  long  locks  like  rats'-tails,  or  more  frequently  it  is 
drawn  into  a  couple  of  pig-tails  both  over  the  forehead 
and  at  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  women  usually 
shave  their  heads,  wholly  or  in  part,  and  bestow  little 
care  on  that  part  of  their  person.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  much  more  extensively  clothed  than  the  men, 
being  enwrapped  generally  from  head  to  feet  in  ample 
garments  of   dressed  leather.      Their  necks,  wrists, 
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and  ankles  are  covered  with  massive  coils  of  iron  or 

copperwirejand 
beads  are  large- 
ly used  to  orna- 
ment the  fringe 
of  their  cloth- 
ing. 

The      Masai 

men  rarelymar- 

17  until  they  are 

_  over      twenty- 


Fig  74.-A  linaai  V, 
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five,  nor  the  women  until  twenty.  But  both  sexes, 
avant  de  se  ranger,  lead  a  very  dissolute  life 
before  marriage,  the  young  warriors  and  unmarried 
girls  living  together  in  free  love.  The  married  Masai 
is  a  changed  being.  From  a  lustful,  bloodthirsty  fiend 
he  becomes  a  staid,  courteous,  and  reasonable  man, 
anxious  to  obtain  and  impart  information,  and  as 
desirous  of  healing  a  breach  and  preventing  bloodshed 
as  before  he  loved  to  foment  a  quarrel  and  take 
part  in  a  massacre.  Whilst  still  an  unmarried  man 
and  a  warrior  he  abjures  all  vegetable  food,  and 
strictly  confines  himself  to  a  diet  of  milk  and  meat. 
Moreover,  he  must  not  mix  these  two  things,  but, 
before  changing  from  one  to  another,  must  take  a 
powerful  purgative,  so  that,  for  instance,  if  he  has 
been  Uving  on  milk,  and  wishes  to  eat  or  drink  blood, 
he  must  thoroughly  clear  his  system  before  changing 
from  one  to  the  other.  But  after  marriage,  when  he 
is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  fighting-man,  his  diet  is 
unrestricted.  He  now  seeks  to  obtain  vegetable  food 
from  the  humble  races  of  cultivators  who  dwell  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  settlement,  or  eagerly  purchases  honey 
with  tusks  of  ivory. 

Marriage  is  little  more  than  a  question  of  purchase, 
and  the  amount  of  cows  to  be  paid  varies  with  the 
comparative  wealth  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride's 
father.  This  question  also  regulates  the  number  of 
wives.  They  seldom,  however,  espouse  less  than  two. 
Married  people  are  generally  called  "  El-kieko,'*  and 
the  husband  is  termed  **  El-moruo." 

When  little  children  die,  they  are  often  buried  within 
the  village  enclosure,  or  even  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
mother's  dwelling.  Grown-up  persons  are  generally 
placed  under  a  tree  in  a  sitting  posture  with  the  knees 
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touchingtlie  chin.  A  calabash  supposed  to  contain  milk, 
but  generally  empty,  is  placed  by  the  side.  A  slight 
excavation  in  the  ground  is  either  chosen  or  made,  in 
which  to  put  the  body.  Stones  are  then  heaped 
around  it  and  over  it,  and  grass  is  thrown  on  the  top, 
so  that  a  kind  of  cairn  is  generally  formed.  Neverthe- 
less, the  hyenas  scarcely  ever  fail  to  pull  down  this 
mound  and  drag  out  the  corpse,  which  is  then  de- 
voured without  any  interposition  on  the  part  of  the 
surviving  relatives.  When  any  person  dies  within  an 
inhabited  village,  the  settlement  has  to  be  purified  by 
the  medicine-man  with  a  liquor  made  from  the  half- 
digested  food  (E'Tnqjok)  in  the  stomach  of  an  ox, 
which  is  killed  for  the  occasion.  After  death  the 
name  of  a  deceased  person  is  never  mentioned,  lest  his 
spirit  should  obey  the  call  and  return.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  impression,  these  people  have  almost  no  fear 
of  or  belief  in  ghosts  or  demons,  and  mock  at  the 
Bantu  people  in  their  vicinity  for  their  elaborate 
propitiation  of  the  shades. 

The  Masai  worship  a  vague  Supreme  Being,  whom 
they  call  "  En-gai,"  a  feminine  word  also  meaning  the 
"  heavens  "  and  "  rain."  Bn-gai  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  dwell  on  the  summit  of  Kilima-njaro,  which  is 
therefore  called  "  Bngaji-Engai,"  or  the  House  of  God. 
This  Great  Spirit  with  whom  rain  and  grass  ®  are 
peculiarly  associated — as  being  the  chief  sign  and 
result  of  his  beneficence — is  propitiated  with  loud 
smging  and  dancing  (Isllil).  They  also  sacrifice 
sheep,  and  tie  all  the  bloody  remains  in  the  skin  and 
leave  it  on  isolated  mountains,  or  at  a  place  where 

•  Grass  (grgita)  is  regarded  as  peculiarly  sacred.  It  is  a  sign  of 
peace  and  good-will.  To  throw  grass  at  any  one  is  to  display  good- 
will and  favour. 

E  e 
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many  paths  converge.  The  Masai  mention  another 
and  weaker  divinity,  whom  they  also  designate  by  a 
female  appellation — "  En-naiterkob."  En-naiterkob 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  earth-spirit  (En-kob,  the  earth, 
the  world),  in  contradistinction  to  En-gai,  the  heavens, 
the  over-arching  sky.  The  Masai  often  call  on  Naiter- 
kob  to  mediate  with  En-gai  and  obtain  the  granting  of 
their  prayers  for  rain,  success  in  war,  or  many  male 
children.  They  regard  with  peculiar  veneration  the 
snowy  summits  of  both  Kilima-njaro  (01-doinyo  oibor, 
the  white  mountain)  and  Kenia  (En-durkenia,  or 
01-doinyo  oigeri,  the  spotted  mountain),  imagining 
that  these  are  at  once  the  chosen  residence  of  Naiter- 
kob  and  the  places  on  which  En-gai  reposes,  and  that 
they  are  therefore  the  most  fitting  sites  for  mediation 
with  the  Most  High. 

The  political  constitution  of  the  Masai  tribes  is 
mainly  patriarchal,  but  the  rule  is  sometimes  a  dual 
one.  The  father  of  the  tribe,  the  supreme  chief,  is 
generally  a  man  chosen  for  his  wealth,  his  wisdom,  or 
his  martial  renown ;  or  it  may  be  that  he  is  a  mighty 
medicine-man  skilled  in  the  arts  of  divination  and  pro- 
phecy, and  able  to  compound  powerful  drugs  from  the 
roots  and  bark  of  certain  trees.  If  the  former  he  is 
called  01-beijani,  and  holds  his  place  as  long  as  he  can 
keep  it,  but  if  his  power  is  sacerdotal — if  he  is  an  Ol- 
eibon,  then  he  is  probably  supreme  till  death.  The 
office  is  not  hereditary.  Sometimes  the  Beijani  and 
the  Eibon  are  found  ruling  side  by  side — the  temporal 
and  spiritual  chieftains.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  the 
Eibon  who  wields  exclusive  power  or  unites  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  functions  in  his  own  person.  The 
Wa-kwavi  states  are  usually  little  republics  ruled  by 
an  oligarchy  of  all  the  wealthier  or  more  powerful 
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elders.     Here  the  Eibon,  or  medicine-man,  plays  a  less 
important  part. 

The  Masai  are  very  respectful  in  disposition  to  their 
elders,  and  the  younger  members  of  the  community 
will  seldom  sit  in  the  presence  of  the  old  men.  At 
the  same  time  they  exhibit  little  grief  at  the  death  of 
their  comrades,  whether  in  battle  or  in  village  squabbles. 
As  to  remorse,  that  outcome  of  civilization  does  not 
exist  among  them.  A  Masai  will  murder  his  friend 
or  neighbour  either  in  a  free  fight  over  a  herd  of  cap- 
tured cattle,  or  in  pursuance  of  private  revenge,  and 
live  not  a  whit  the  less  merrily  afterwards.  Never- 
theless, while  it  is  thought  an  honourable  distinction 
to  kill  a  fellow-citizen  in  fair  fight,  to  murder  any  one 
secretly  or  by  surprise  is  punished  by  a  heavy  fine. 
This  is  for  the  good  of  the  community,  not  because  it 
is  thought  wicked.  The  Masai,  in  fact,  have  scarcely 
any  conceptions  of  good  and  bad  like  those  of  Euro- 
peans. TorotiOj  which  we  translated  "bad,"  really 
means  "  broken,  useless,  inferior,  spoilt ;"  Ma/figadi  is 
not  "  wicked,"  but  "  cruel  ;*'  Sidai  is  not  "  good," 
but  "  loose-mannered,  easy-going,  wanton,  unchaste." 
Certain  actions  are  recognized  as  injurious  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  commonwealth,  and  as  such  they  are 
punished  and  repressed  ;  but  they  do  not,  as  do  many 
races  of  men,  connect  different  good  or  bad  deeds  with 
the  pleasure  or  displeasure  of  the  gods.  Were  the 
Masai  given  to  enunciating  moral  maxims  they  would 
probably  say,  "  To  be  good  is  to  be  silly,"  and  "  Be 
cunning  and  you  will  prosper;"  "  Happy  is  the  man 
who  has  smashed  many  skulls  and  stolen  many  cows  : 
his  children  shall  honour  him,"  and  so  on. 

The  agricultural  Wa-kwavi  build  their  houses  gene- 
rally after  the  method  of  the  Bantu  or  other  foreign 

E  e  2 
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races  in  whose  vicinity  they  settle;  besides  copying 
them  in  many  other  particulars.  The  semi-nomad 
Masai  do  not  make  much  pretence  at  architecture.  As 
they  roam  about  over  certain  districts,  they  often  in- 
habit different  portions  at  different  times  of  the  year. 
In  the  rainy  season  they  may  take  to  the  open  plains 
where  the  grazing  is  now  good  for  the  cattle,  but  in 
the  winter  or  rainless  period  they  will  change  to  hilly 
ground  where  the  mists  create  perennial  verdure,  or  to 
the  vicinity  of  great  lakes  and  rivers  for  the  same 
reason.  Their  quickly-constructed  towns  or  villages, 
of  which  the  women  are  generally  the  architects  and 
builders,  consist  of  a  huge  circle  of  low  mud  huts, 
surrounded  by  a  thorn  fence.  In  the  middle  of  this 
enclosure  the  cattle  are  kept  at  night.  Their  huts 
are  generally  built  as  follows :  first  making  a  rough 
framework  of  pliant  boughs,  which  are  bent  over  and 
stuck  in  the  ground  at  both  ends,  they  plaster  on  this 
a  mixture  of  mud  and  ox-dung,  and,  for  further  re- 
sistance to  heavy  rain,  hides  are  thrown  over  the  top, 
outside.  The  height  of  the  dwellings  barely  exceeds 
four  feet.  There  is  a  low,  porch-like  door.  The  only 
attempt  at  furniture  is  a  hide  laid  across  a  row  of 
sticks  to  serve  as  a  couch  at  night. 

The  length  of  the  house  may  be  from  nine  to  ten 
feet,  and  the  breadth  five.  The  top  is  generally 
rounded  from  the  nature  of  the  framework.  They 
often,  especially  when  built  in  a  row,  look  like  little 
more  than  inhabited  mud  walls. 

The  principal  utensils  of  the  Masai  are  calabashes, 
made  from  gourds  and  the  huge  fruit  of  the  baobab- 
tree,  leather  bags,  pots  and  spoons  hollowed  out  of 
soft  wood,  or  made  of  clay  for  cooking  purposes. 
Snuff-boxes  and  pipe-bowls  are  made  from  the  hard 
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shells  of  certain  fruits,  or  from  ivory  or  rhinoceros 
horn.  Their  spears,  knives,  razors,  and  all  metal 
instruments  are  made  by  the  curious  El-konono  tribe, 
who  dwell  among  them  as  vassals  and  serfs.  Some  of 
the  poor  Masai  make  a  subsistence  by  neatly  sowing 
leathern  garments  and  disposing  of  them  to  women  or 
old  men  in  exchange  for  food. 

The  domestic  animals  of  the  Masai  are  oxen,  goats, 
sheep,  donkeys,  and  dogs.  Fowls  they  despise  and 
do  not  keep.  Their  cattle  absorb  all  their  thoughts. 
For  their  possession  and  retention  wars  are  waged. 
The  gift  of  an  ox  is  a  sign  of  solemn  peacemaking,  and 
is  generally  accompanied  by  much  spitting  right  and 
left  of  the  men  who  lead  it.  Nearly  all  their  rites  and 
superstitions  are  connected  with  cattle.  They  believe 
that  they  are  the  lawful  heritage  of  the  Masai  race, 
whose  primal  ancestor  received  from  Naiterkob  the 
power  to  tame  the  wild  oxen  of  the  woods  ;  and  under 
this  impression  they  "  lift "  the  cattle  of  all  weaker 
nations,  maintaining  that  they  have  no  right  to  their 
possession.  Nevertheless,  they  probably  got  their  kine 
from  their  northern  home,  somewhere  on  the  White 
Nile,  for  the  generic  word  they  use  for  cow  and  cattle 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  Bari  people  round  Gondo- 
koro,  and  related  to  similar  terms  in  the  Siluk  and 
Diiika  tongues  {vide  Vocabulary).  The  only  type  of 
ox  which  I  have  seen  in  their  possession  is  that  humped 
Asiatic  breed  (the  zebu),  so  common  in  Tropical  Africa, 
and  which  probably  owes  its  introduction  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  But  I  am  informed  that  farther 
in  the  interior  to  the  eastward  of  Kilima-njaro,  there 
is  another  breed  of  cattle  in  the  possession  of  these 
people— a  breed  like  the  oxen  of  the  Cape  and  South- 
west Africa,  with  large  bodies,  no  hump,  and  immense 
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wide-spread  horns.  On  the  Kunene  river  (South-west 
Africa,  latitude  17^  S.)  I  have  met  with  the  two  breeds 
side  by  side — the  big,  long-homed  and  the  small, 
humped  cattle.  In  Angola  there  is  a  mingling  of  the 
two.  On  the  Gold  Coast  and  the  Oil  rivers  I  have 
only  seen  the  small,  humped  variety,  though  I  am  told 
farther  inland  the  other  appears.  Whence  this  long- 
horned,  straight-backed,  large-sized  ox  (which  is  nor- 
mally a  dun-brown)  came  from,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say. 
Of  course  it  was  not  African  in  its  origin,  as  in  Africa 
there  is  not,  nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  there  been,  a 
wild  ox  of  the  genus  Bos.  Yet  this  last  breed — which 
much  resembles  the  Hungarian  and  South  European 
(Spanish)  cattle,  was  evidently  an  early  introduction 
into  Africa,  for  in  many  districts  it  appears  to  have 
preceded  the  humped  kind.  It  was  the  only  breed  the 
Hottentots  possessed.  It  seems  to  be  very  much  kept 
by  the  populous  nations  in  the  interior  of  South  Central 
Africa,  between  the  Congo  and  Zambezi. 

The  Masai  have  a  word  for  the  pig  which  is  also 
common  to  their  distant  relatives  on  the  Nile  {vide 
Vocabulary),  but  they  do  not  keep  it  in  a  domestic  con- 
dition. The  term  for  pig  is  used  to  indicate  the  wild 
wart-hog  {Phacochoerus) . 

Their  goats  are  those  of  East  Africa  generally,  a 
small,  plump  variety.  They  possess  two  breeds  of 
sheep,  only  one  of  which  I  have  seen.  This  is  the 
hairy,  fat- tailed  sheep,  with  short  horns.  The  other  I 
judge  from  report  to  resemble  the  tall,  big-homed, 
chest-maned,  domestic  sheep  of  Central  and  Western 
Africa  {vide  illustration,  p.  428  of  my  book,  "  The 
River  Congo").  The  common  fat-tailed  sheep  is 
called  Bn-gera,  and  the  long-homed  kind  El-mereke§, 
or  El-kirieS. 
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The  Masai  donkeys  are  generally  splendid  beasts, 
and  are  simply  and  solely  the  wild  Ethiopian  ass 
(Equus  hopmiopus)  domesticated.  Where  they  have 
been  free  from  mixture  with  coast  breeds,  they  are, 
as  I  saw  them,  literally  undistinguishable  in  size, 
colour,  and  markings  from  the  wild  ass  of  Abyssinia 
and  North-east  Africa.  They  have  none  of  the  stripes 
on  the  legs  which  appear  in  the  wild  ass  of  Somali- 
land.  The  Masai  must  have  got  them  from  the  far 
north.  Their  word  for  ass  agrees  with  that  in  the 
Latuka  language  spoken  in  5°  north  latitude,  to  the 
east  of  the  Nile  {vide  Vocabulary). 

The  Masai  are  much  attached  to  their  dogs.  Gene- 
rally each  child  is  followed  about  by  one,  its  own 
exclusive  pet.  They  are — those  that  I  have  seen— 
disappointing  mongrels,  all  colours,  and  of  no  marked 
breed.  Generally  the  ears  are  erect  and  pointed. 
The  colour  may  be  fawn,  fawn  and  white,  black  and 
tan,  all  black,  or  black,  tan,  and  white.  They  are  about 
the  size  of  large  terriers.     They  never  bark. 

The  marabou  storks  (Leptoptilus) ^  vultures,  and 
hyenas  (JT.  crocuta)  which  frequent  the  Masai  encamp- 
ments  are  strangely  tame,  and  are  protected  for  the 
useful  scavenging  they  perform.  Strangers  cause 
grave  offence  by  killing  them.  The  spotted  hyena  is 
often  called  by  the  Masai  '*  01-uwaru  onyojine,  **  the 
limping  leopard."  The  striped  hyena,  which  is  rarer 
and  shyer,  and  keeps  more  to  the  open,  is  called 
"  Otonu." 

Whenever  the  warrior  Masai  are  on  a  journey  they 
are  positively  accompanied  by  flights  of  vultures  and  a 
few  marabou  storks.  Wherever  they  stop  to  slaughter 
cattle,*  these  scavengers  descend  and  feast  on  the  offal 
till  they  are  so  gorged  that  you  may  see  a  Masai  push- 
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ing  them  away  with  his  foot.  The  hyenas  that  haunt 
the  vicinity  of  their  burial-places  root  up  and  devour 
the  dead  soon  after  their  relatives  have  laid  them  in  the 
soil,  without  in  any  way  being  checked  or  molested. 

The  Masai  rarely  kill  or  eat  any  of  the  game  around 
them — zebras,  giraffes,  buffaloes,  and  antelopes,  so 
that  their  country  from  long  preserving  has  become  a 
hunter's  paradise.  Unfortunately,  the  Masai  are  incensed 
at  any  guns  being  fired  in  their  vicinity,  lest  the  report 
should  stampede  their  cattle ;  consequently  a  sports- 
man would  often  find  himself  cruelly  hampered. 

The  ivory  in  which  these  people  trade  is  secured 
for  them  by  the  helot  tribes  of  hunters — En-dorobo, 
El-mau,  and  others,  who  actively  pursue  the  elephants 
with  spears  and  poisoned  lances.  The  Wa-kwavi,  who 
are  agricultural  Masai,  cultivate,  of  course,  most  of  the 
East  African  vegetables — sugar-cane,  maize,  bananas, 
millet,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  and  the  collocasia  root. 
The  n9.mes  of  all  these  things  are  derived  from  Bantu 
languages,  and  are  not  related  to  terms  employed  by 
the  other  members  of  the  Masai  family  in  the  Nile 
basin.  Tobacco  is  not  smoked  by  the  Masai,  but 
mixed  with  natron  (magad)  and  chewed.  It  is  also 
powdered  and  taken  as  snuff  most  extensively.  Tobacco 
is  always  called  by  a  corruption  of  the  coast  name, 
which  again  is  only  a  variant  of  **  tobacco."  It  is 
wonderful,  considering  how  recent  is  the  introduction, 
that  tobacco  has  so  quickly  spread  among  these  wild 
people  that  they  already  forget  its  foreign  origin. 

The  Masai  are  very  fond  of  honey,  which  they  not 
only  purchase  from  their  agricultural,  bee-keeping 
neighbours,  but  also  obtain  from  the  stores  of  wild 
bees  in  wart-hog  or  ant-bear  burrows.  To  these  they 
are  often  guided  by  the  honey-bird  (Indicator) ,  a  crea- 
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ture  they  naturally  regard  with  kindness.  From  the 
honey,  mixed  with  water,  they  make  an  intoxicating 
mead  called  "  ol-marua."  This  and  sour  milk  are  their 
chief  beverages.  Milk  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  fluid. 
They  will  never  give  or  sell  it  to  strangers  of  other 
nations,  and  were  it  not  that  the  women  are  less  rigid 
in  their  views  than  the  men,  and  that  they  may  occa- 
sionally be  bribed  with  beads  to  bring  milk  clandes- 
tinely to  the  strangers,  this  grateful  fluid  would  other- 
wise  be  unprocurable  in  Masai-land.  Moreover, 
although  they  will  readily  give  or  sell  castrated 
bullocks,  they  will  never  willingly  part  with  a  cow. 
The  most  heinous  act  a  stranger  can  commit  in  their 
land  is  to  hoil  milk.  This,  they  think,  will  so  enrage 
the  cows  that  they  will  at  onCe  run  dry.  Any  one  caught 
doing  so  can  only  atone  for  the  sin  with  a  fearfully 
heavy  fine,  or,  failing  that,  the  insult  to  the  holy 
cattle  will  be  wiped  out  in  his  blood.  Talking  of  blood, 
this  is  one  of  the  Masai  warrior's  chief  and  favourite 
forms  of  nutriment.  The  ox  is  generally  stunned  with 
a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  then  a  vein  is 
opened  in  the  throat.  To  this  the  Masai  applies  his 
lips,  and  sucks  and  sucks  until  he  can  hold  no  more  or 
until  his  impatient  comrades  tear  him  from  the  spurt- 
ing vein.  Doubtless  the  salts  in  the  warm  blood 
supply  a  need  in  his  diet,  for  in  no  other  form  does  salt 
mix  with  his  food,  the  warriors  being  compelled  to 
refrain  from  the  salted  tobacco  their  elders  so  enjoy. 

Commerce  and  the  cattle  disease  will  do  much  to 
open  up  Masai-land,  which  is  the  finest  country  in 
Africa.  The  one  will  soften  and  the  other  will  tame 
these  fierce  people.  The  increasing  love  of  trade  goods 
impels  them  to  encourage  the  arrival  of  coast  caravans, 
and  the  loss  of  their  cattle,  as  before  explained,  will 
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force  them  to  till  the  soil.  Then,  as  my  old  Masai 
friend  prophesied,  they  will  all  become  Wa-kwavi,  and 
if  the  original  nomad  Masai  be  a  fierce,  intractable, 
insolent  bully,  he  no  sooner  becomes  a  settled  agricul- 
turist than  he  changes  into  the  nicest,  quietest,  honest- 
est,  mildest  inhabitant  in  Africa.  Therefore,  although 
they  may  fail  to  see  it,  the  greatest  boon  En-gai  can 
confer  upon  them  is  to  sweep  their  cattle  off  the  land. 
Almost  exclusively  the  Masai  inhabit  the  plains  round 
the  Kilima-njaro  district,  while  the  uplands  still  retain 
the  older  population  of  the  country.  This  consists  of 
people  belonging  linguistically  and  racially  to  the  great 
Bantu  family,  which  occupies  nearly  all  Africa  south 
of  the  Equator.  From  a  linguistic  point  of  view  the 
Bantu  are  absolutely  homogeneous — there  is  no  mis- 
taking a  Bantu  tongue  for  a  member  of  any  other 
family.  But  ethnologically  the  distinction  is  much 
disputed.  Some  good  authorities  maintain  that  the 
Bantu  races  (KaflBrs,  Congo,  Swahili  people,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  lakes)  do  not  agree  amongst 
themselves  in  any  particular  type,  nor  diflfer  markedly 
from  other  negroes  on  the  Nile  or  the  west  coast. 
This  is  a  question  of  such  intricacy,  and  needing  so 
much  careful  argument,  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  enter 
into  it  here,  nor  am  I  ready  or  anxious  to  prove  the 
racial  homogeneity  of  the  Bantu-speaking  people. 
While  I  recognize  that  there  is  certainly  a  great  physical 
similarity  between  the  Ovampo,  Ovaherero  (Damaras), 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Congo,  the  Ba-ganda  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  the  Zulus,  I  admit  at  the 
same  time  that  there  are  many  other  tribes  and  races 
speaking  Bantu  languages  who  differ  markedly  from 
the  fine  types  above  cited.  I  have  seen  natives  from 
the  borders  of  Lake  Nyassa,  from  the  Lower  Congo, 
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from  East  Central  Africa,  who  presented  all  the  most 
hideous  and  exaggerated  features  of  the  Gold  Coast 
negro,  although  the  yellow  faces  in  some  of  them  might 
suggest  an  ancient  strain  of  Hottentot  or  Bushman. 
Of  course  the  Bantu  is  a  negro — so  is  the  Masai, 
the  Wolof,  the  Mandingo,  or  the  pale-faced  Berta  of 
Abyssinia ;  so  also,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  Hottentots 
and  Bushmen.  All  African  races  with  frizzly  hair  I 
would  call  negroes,  whether  their  noses  varied  (as  they 
do  in  the  same  tribe)  from  the  patulous,  wide  nostrilled, 
bridgeless  form  of  the  Bushman  to  the  fine,  aquiline, 
delicately-shaped  organ  which  you  encounter  among 
the  Masai  or  the  Wolof.  There  is  no  feature  constant 
like  the  hair.  You  may  meet  some  tribes  of  Bushmen 
who  are  dwarfs,  and  others  (such  as  those  found  near 
the  Kun^ne  and  Upper  Zambezi)  who  attain  the  average 
size.  The  colour  of  all  negroes  may  vary  in  the  same 
district  from  jet-black  to  tawny-yellow,  but  still  their 
hair,  though  it  may  be  long  or  short,  is  frizzly.  Never- 
theless, among  the  negro  races  there  are  wide  differ- 
ences that  separate  them  into  cei'tain  fairly  well  marked 
groups,  the  members  of  which  evince  more  affinity  for 
one  another  than  for  other  sections  of  the  sub-species 
or  variety.  Thus  the  low  types  of  Masai  resemble,  not 
the  Bantu,  but  the  negro  races  of  the  Nile — the  Siluk- 
Dinka  people — from  whom  they  perhaps  originally 
sprang.  The  finest  physical  type  of  the  Bantu,  whether 
he  be  found  in  Damara-land,  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
or  in  Natal,  offers  much  the  same  characteristics  in 
common,  and  does  not  at  all  resemble  the  Masai^  who 
may  be  the  highest  development  of  the  Nile  negTO,  or 
the  Wolof,  who  is  among  the  handsomest  samples  of 
the  races  of  Northern  Guinea.  Therefore,  inasmuch 
as  the  mountaineers  of  the  Kilima-njaro  district  and 
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elsewhere,  who  speak  languages  of  the  Bantu  family, 
differ  from  the  Masai  in  speech  and  in  physical  fea- 
tures, and  resemble  rather  in  both  these  points  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  half  of 
Africa  (who  also  belong  linguistically  to  the  same 
group),  and  further,  as  I  cannot  call  one  negro  and 
the  other  negroid  (since  both  are  negro),  I  prefer  to 
use  the  term  Bantu  in  a  physical  as  well  as  in  a  lin- 
guistic sense,  and  to  speak  of  the  Bantu  peoples  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Masai.  The  principal  Bantu 
tribes  in  the  district  I  am  describing  are  the  Wa-taveita 
on  the  River  Lumi,  at  the  base  of  Kilima-njaro,  the 
Wa-6aga,  who,  under  many  chieftains  and  political 
divisions,  inhabit  the  great  mountain,  the  Wa-gweno 
and  Wa-kahe  to  the  south,  and  the  A-kamba  and  Wa- 
taita  to  the  north-east  and  east.  When  I  started  for 
Kilima-njaro  from  Mombasa  I  encountered  no  inhabi- 
tants until  we  reached  the  hills  of  Maungu,  on  the 
borders  of  Taita.  Here  some  people  came  and  sold  us 
honey  and  spoke  to  us  in  the  Ki-taita  dialect.  At 
Ndara  and  Bura  we  subsequently  saw  more  of  the 
Wa-taita,  and  many  of  them  afterwards  emigrated  to 
Taveita  and  Caga,  and  even  entered  my  service  as 
hunters  and  scouts,  so  that  I  was  enabled  to  see  a  good 
deal  of  them  from  j&rst  to  last,  and  take  down  vocabu- 
laries of  their  dialect. 

In  outward  appearance  the  Wa-taita  are  unpre- 
possessing. They  are  about  the  medium  height,  the 
men  varying  generally  from  five  feet  three  inches  to 
five  feet  nine  inches,  and  the  women  from  four  feet 
eleven  inches  to  five  feet  four  inches.  They  have 
fairly  good  figures,  the  limbs,  especially  the  legs,  are 
well  formed,  but  the  men  are  somewhat  effeminate 
and  slight-looking.     In  facial   aspect  there  is  much 
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variation.  While  many  have  little  pug  noses  with  no 
perceptible  bridge,  and  a  much-rounded,  projecting 
forehead,  others  exhibit  an  almost  Red  Indian  phy- 
siognomy, with  aquiline  noses,  high  cheek-bones,  and 
retreating  foreheads.  The  teeth  are  artificially  filed 
and  sharp  pointed,  but  are  naturally  set  somewhat 
wide  apart  in  the  jaw.  The  whites  of  the  eyes  are 
much  clouded.  The  ears  are  so  tortured  and  mis- 
shapen by  prevailing  fashion,  that  it  is  hard  to  guess 
their  original  shape.  The  body  is  disposed  to  be  hairy, 
but  is  carefully  depilated  all  over,  even  to  the  plucking 
out  of  eyebrows,  eyelashes,  beard  and  moustache. 
The  colour  of  the  skin  is  generally  dull,  sooty-black, 
but  this  is  often  disguised  by  the  coating  of  soot  or 
red  earth  and  fat  or  castor-oil,  which  is  rubbed  over 
the  skin.  The  hair  is  generally  shaved  all  round  the 
head,  and  only  allowed  to  grow  on  the  occiput.  Here 
it  is  much  cultivated  and  pulled  out  into  long  strings, 
which  are  stiffened  with  grease  and  threaded  wifch 
beads.  Beads,  indeed,  are  the  adoration  of  the  Wa- 
taita.  The  women  wear  massive  collars  of  them, 
sometimes  six  inches  broad  and  three  inches  deep, 
which  are  placed  round  the  neck,  and  sometimes  so 
lift  up  the  chin  as  to  compel  the  wearer  to  keep  the 
head  well  thrown  back.  Several  hundred  strings  of 
beads  are  bound  round  the  waist,  smaller  bands  cross 
and  recross  the  back  and  breasts,  they  are  banded 
round  the  shaven  part  of  the  head,  they  hang  in 
scattered  strings  from  the  temple  downwards,  they 
decorate  the  tiny  tablier  or  leather  apron  which  is 
worn  for  purposes  of  decency,  and  the  borders  of  the 
two-tailed  leathern  garment  which  hangs  on  the  back 
and  legs  are  also  edged  with  beads  of  various  colours. 
In  both  sexes  the  lobes  of  the  ears  are  pierced,  and 
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the  hole  is  widened  until  the  distended  flap  of  skin 
nearly  reaches  the   shoulder.     When  this  result  has 
been  attained,  many  rings  of  beads  are  inserted,  and 
continue  to  weigh  down  the  distorted  ear,  the  outer 
auricle  of  which   is  further   pierced   and   hung  with 
beads  of  a  larger  kind.     This  hanging  the  ears  with 
beads  is  peculiar  to  the  Wa-taita,  the  other  mountain 
races  in  the  vicinity  employing  for  the  like  purpose 
fine  iron  chains,  bolts  of  wood,  or  rings  of  wood  or 
ivory.     There  are  but  slight  traces  of  religion  among 
them.     They  are  afraid  of  spirits,  who  are  supposed 
to  dwell   in  large  forest  trees,  and  perhaps  for  the 
reason  that  their  dead  are  always  buried  in  the  forest. 
The  country  is  but  slightly  wooded,  but  on  the  hill- 
tops clumps  of  high  trees  are  religiously  conserved. 
The  baobabs  among  these  people,  as  among  other  East 
African  races,  are  looked  upon   as   particularly  the 
abode  of  spirits.     The  word  for  God  in  their  language 
is  Mulunguj  but  I  more  than  suspect  it  is  a  borrowed 
term  from  the  coast  tribes,  and  that  Eruwa^  "  sun,'* 
is  their  true  conception  of  an  over-ruling  deity.    Among 
the  Wa-pare,  the  Wa-gweno,  the  Wa-taveita,  and  the 
Wa-6aga  the  word  for  "  sun  "  and  **  God  "  is  identical. 
Mulungu  is  in  use  among  the  A-nika  and  the  A-kamba, 
and  Muungu  and  Mungo  among  the  Wa-swahih  and 
the  Wa-pokomo.     All  these  variants  descend  from  an 
original  form,  Mu-n-kulu-n-kulu,  which  is  most  closely 
preserved  in  the  modem  Zulu  U-nkulunkulu.     The 
adjective  -kulu  in  nearly  all  Bantu  tongues  has  the 
meaning  of  "  great"  or  "old."    To  this  was  added  the 
n  prefix,  then  the  personal  prefix  mu,  so  that  finally 
the  combination  meant  the  "  old,  old  one,"  for  great 
and  old  in  this  sense  are   almost   synonymous,  and 
Bleek  conjectures  the  term  to  have  been  a  relic  of 
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ancestor  worship,  or  the   deification  of   some  tribe- 
founder. 

One  other  incident  may  be  mentioned  about  the 
Wa-taita  before  I  leave  them.  Their  marriages  are 
arranged  first  by  purchase,  the  intended  husband  pay- 
ing the  father  of  the  girl  the  three  or  more  cows  fixed 
as  the  price.  When  these  preliminaries  are  settled  the 
girl  runs  away  and  affects  to  hide.  She  is  sought  out 
by  the  bridegroom  and  three  or  four  of  his  finends. 
When  she  is  found,  the  men  seize  her  and  carry  her  off 
to  the  hut  of  her  future  husband,  generally  each  man 
holding  a  limb,  so  that  she  is  supported  by  four  men 
including  the  bridegroom.  On  arriving  at  their  des- 
tination, being  accompanied  on  the  way  by  bands  of 
laughing  girls  and  women,  she  enters  the  hut  with  her 
four  captors,  and  each  in  turn  is  allowed  to  exercise 
a  peculiarly  marital  privilege.  Then  having  been  in 
this  strange  manner  repaid  for  their  services,  they 
leave  her  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  her  husband. 
She  remains  with  him  for  three  days,  then  is  escorted 
back  to  her  father's  house  by  another  procession,  and 
finally  returns  to  her  future  home  to  take  up  the  cares 
and  duties  of  domestic  life. 

The  language  of  the  Wa-taita  is  about  intermediate 
between  the  dialects  of  the  coast  and  those  of  Caga. 

The  A-kamba,  who  live  on  a  broad  stretch  of 
country  to  the  north  of  Taita  nearly  to  the  base  of 
Kenia,  are  the  neighbours  of  the  Gallas  on  the  coast. 
They  are  very  roving,  colonizing  people,  and  great 
hunters.  I  have  seen  many  of  them  at  Taveita, 
whither  they  would  bring  rhinoceros  horns  and  dried 
rhinoceros  flesh  for  sale.  These  are  on  the  whole  a 
good-looking  race,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  many 
that  the  hair,  though  short,  is  straight,  which  together 
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with  a  light  skin  shows  an  intermixture  of  Galla  blood. 
They  are  shghtly  clothed  in  leathern  coverings  with  a 
certain  regard  for  decency.  Originally,  according  to 
their  traditions,  inhabitants  of  plains  and  mountains 
to  the  south-east  of  Kilima-njaro,  they  were  driven 
farther  north  by  the  inroads  of  the  Masai,  and  eventu- 
ally settled  in  that  long  strip  of  country  which 
separates  the  latter  race  from  the  Galla.  Here  they 
have  taken  pretty  firm  root,  together  with  their  close 
relations,  the  Wa-kikuyu  and  the  Wa-8ai6o  of  Kenia, 
and  however  they  may  have  been  harassed  by  both 
Masai  and  Galla,  they  have  increased  and  multiplied. 
Indeed  of  late  years  they  have  become  too  numerous 
in  their  own  land  for  the  limited  supply  of  food,  and 
so  are  compelled  to  wander  to  the  coast  and  to  Taveita 
in  search  of  subsistence.  They  are  a  quiet,  indus- 
trious, manly  race,  very  different  to  the  wretched 
A-nyika  of  Mombasa  {teste  Krapf ),  and  will  doubtless, 
when  their  country  comes  to  be  opened  up,  play  the 
same  important  role  of  carriers  and  workmen  as  the 
Wa-swahili  of  Zanzibar. 

The  beautiful  forest  district  of  Taveita  is  inhabited 
by  two  different  colonies.  One  a  Kwavi  people  of 
Masai  origin,  and  the  other  and  more  primitive  a  most 
interesting  Bantu  tribe,  the  Wa-taveita,  who  exhibit 
marked  peculiarities  in  their  language  and  ideas.  Let 
me  begin  by  saying  that  they  are  one  of  the  pleasantest 
people  I  have  ever  encountered  in  Africa.  They  are 
of  fair  height,  some  of  the  men  being  both  tall  and 
robust,  and  attaining  occasionally  six  feet  in  height. 
Their  figures  are  often  models  of  symmetry  and 
grace.  They  anoint  the  body  with  oil  and  ochre,  as 
do  the  neighbouring  people  already  described.  The 
hair  is  dressed  in  many  fashions,  more  often  divided 
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with  fat  into  separate  strips,  and  the  whole  united  in 
a  pigtail  at  the  back,  or  else  allowed  to  hang  in  long 
locks  about  the  face  and  shoulders.  They  frequently 
let  the  beard  and  moustache  grow,  and  generally 
abstain  from  plucking  out  eyelashes  and  eyebrows,  as 
is  done  elsewhere,  though  this  is  also  occasionally 
practised  at  Taveita.  Circumcision  is  general.  Mar- 
riage is  of  course  a  matter  of  purchase,  but  no  sign 
of  imitating  capture  seems  to  be  practised  here.  If 
the  young  man  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  his  wife  at 
once,  he  gives  over  to  the  father  a  certain  portion 
of  the  price,  and  his  intended  bride  is  betrothed  to 
him  and  carefiilly  prevented  from  communicating  with 
other  males  until  the  rest  of  the  purchase  is  paid. 
Then  she  becomes  a  wife,  and  directly  signs  of  preg- 
nancy are  manifest  she  is  dressed  with  much  display 
of  beads,  and  over  her  eyes  a  deep  fringe  of  tiny  iron 
chains  is  hung,  which  hides  her  and  also  prevents  her 
from  seeing  clearly.  She  is  generally  accompanied  by 
an  old  woman,  who  is  deputed  to  screen  her  from  all 
excitement  and  danger  until  the  expected  event  has 
taken  place ;  after  which  little  further  fuss  is  made, 
and  other  succeeding  children  are  born  without  any 
extra  precautions  being  taken. 

After  marriage  the  greatest  laxity  of  manners  is 
allowed  among  the  women,  who  oflen  court  their  lovers 
under  the  husband's  gaze ;  provided  the  lover  pays, 
no  objection  is  raised  to  his  addresses.  Both  sexes 
have  little  notion  or  conception  of  decency,  the  men 
especially  seeming  to  be  unconscious  of  any  impro- 
priety in  nakedness.  What  clothing  they  have  is  worn 
as  an  adornment  or  for  warmth  at  night  and  early 
morning.  These  people  are  affectionate  and  kindly  in 
their  family  relations,  as  may  be  instanced  by  such  an 
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episode  as  the  one  recorded  on  page  214  of  this  work. 
Nevertheless  they  display  strange  callousness  some- 
times where  death  is  concerned.  The  body  of  a  much- 
loved  wife  or  child  is  hastily  buried  in  a  shallow  trench 
outside  the  circle  of  huts,  and  covered  with  stones  and 
grass.  The  hyenas  at  night  proceed  to  exhume  and 
devour  the  corpse  without  provoking  any  interference 
from  the  sorrowing  relatives,  who  the  next  morning  will 
kick  aside  the  osseous  fragments  of  their  loved  ones  with- 
out exhibiting  the  slightest  signof  emotion  or  tenderness. 
They  have  a  vague  belief  in  life  after  death,  but  it  is  the 
disembodied  spirits  on  whom  they  concentrate  their 
thoughts,  and  not  the  lifeless  clay,  which  is  to  them  of  no 
account.  This  is  not  as  most  of  their  congeners  think — 
it  is  rather  the  effect  of  Masai  influence;  for  among  the 
majority  of  Bantu  negroes  very  considerable  attention 
is  paid  to  the  corpse,  under  the  idea  that  the  spirit  of 
the  dead  person  is  still  much  affected  by  the  condition 
and  disposal  of  its  previous  tenement. 

The  people  of  Taveita  subsist  mainly  on  vegetable 
food,  of  which  they  rear  a  great  variety  in  their 
beautiful  gardens*  They  also  eat  fish  and  meat.  The 
fish  are  caught  in  the  River  Lumi,  which  runs  through 
the  settlement,  by  means  of  skilfully-made  wicker- 
work  traps  and  weirs.  They  also  construct  from  the 
midribs  of  a  Raphia  palm  most  clever  rods  and  lines, 
the  whole  material  coming  from  the  palm,  with  a 
native-made  iron  hook  superadded. 

The  Wa-taveita  proper  number  about  2000.  They 
bear  an  excellent  reputation  among  the  coast  traders 
for  honesty  and  friendliness.  They  speak  Ki-swahili 
almost  universally,  and  speak  it  with  singular  correct- 
ness ;  but  of  course  among  themselves  Ki-taveita  is 
the  only  language  used.     This  very  interesting  Bantu 
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dialect  offers  many  curious   features  and  retains  a 


Fig.  76.— Men  of  Tkveita  making  finL 


Drill «  and  Fire-stioki. 

number  of  archaic  words   in  its  vocabulary.     It  is 

somewhat   midway  between   Ki-kamba  and  Ki-iSaga 
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but  offers  independent  features  of  its  own.  So  much 
intercourse  with  traders  from  the  coast  seems  to  have 
slightly  robbed  them  of  originality,  and  in  their  modes 
of  life  and  forms  of  belief  they  somewhat  ape  the  Wa- 
swahili.  Many  of  them  are  almost  Mohammedans.  I 
noticed  one  little  detail  as  regards  fire-making  which 
is  worth  recording.  To  produce  fire,  which  is  done  in 
the  common  African  way  by  rapidly  drilling  a  hard 
pointed  stick  into  a  small  hole  in  a  flat  piece  of  wood, 
is  the  exclusiye  privilege  of  the  men,  and  the  secret  is 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  never,  under 
any  conditions — so  they  say — revealed  to  women.  I 
asked  one  man  why  that  was.  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  if 
women  knew  how  to  make  fire  they  would  become  our 
masters."  Nevertheless,  without  this  drawback,  the 
fair  sex  in  Taveita  have  pretty  much  their  own  way. 
I  have  known  one  or  two  leading  matrons  who  have 
always  insisted  on  having  their  voice  in  the  deUbera- 
tions  of  the  Wazee,  or  elders,  who  govern  Taveita.  I 
have  referred  to  their  laxity  of  conduct  after  marriage, 
but  it  springs  so  much  from  amiability  of  disposition 
that  it  can  hardly  be  called  vice.  In  short,  a  more 
kindly,  sensible,  considerate  set  of  beings,  I  have 
never  met  than  the  Wa- taveita. 

The  Wa-6aga  of  Kilima-njaro  do  not  altogether  re- 
semble them.  They  are  neither  so  pleasing  in  appearance 
nor  in  disposition.  Sometimes  they  attain  a  fine  stature, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mandara,  the  chief  of  Mo§i,  but  gene- 
rally they  are  short  men.  The  women,  however,  are  at 
times  good-looking,  and  have  well-proportioned  figures. 
In  fact,  the  ordinary  rule  amongst  Africans  is  here  re- 
versed, and  the  women  are  handsomer  than  the  men. 
Amongst  these  people  we  again  meet  signs  of  marriage 
by  capture,  but  in  their  case  it  does  not  seem  to  be  as 
I  have  described  in  the  Wa-taita,  for  the  bridegroom 
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is    quite   equal   single-handed  to   the  capture  of  his 
wife,  and  certainly  not  disposed  to  reward  his  friends 
in  the  same  manner    as  the   less   exclusive  M-taita 
husband.     On  several  occasions  when  I   observed  a 
marriage   ceremony  during  my  residence  in  Caga,  I 
found  it  consisted  (after  the  purchase  of  the  woman 
had  been  privately  arranged)  m  the  husband  carrying 
off  his  wife  pig-aback,  while  the  relatives  and  friends 
pursued  with  shrieks  of  laughter,  affecting  to  try  and 
rescue  the  screaming  girl ;  but,  of  course,  all  this  was 
simulated,  and  a  survival  of  past  customs,  for  nowa- 
days a  man  only  gets  his  bride  when  he  has  settled 
the  bargain  previously  with  his  future  father-in-law. 
In  such  states  as  MoSi,  where  there  is  a  relatively 
large  standing  army,  the  chief  will  generally  distribute 
the  female  slaves  captured  in  war  among  his  soldiers, 
and  dower  them  himself  with  cattle.     Thus  his  soldiery 
become  indebted  to  him  for  their  domestic  happiness, 
and  are    consequently  very    much    attached   to   the 
person  of  their  monarch,  who  is,   to  them,  the  sole 
dispenser  of  benefits. 

Real  immorality  hardly  exists  among  the  Wa-6aga ; 
Mohammedan   influence  not  having  as  yet  initiated 
them  into  vicious  thoughts  and  ways.     We  should  be 
apt  to  call,  from  our  point  of  view,  their  nakedness  and 
almost  animal  unconsciousness  of  shame  indelicate,  but 
it  is  rather,  when  one  gets  used  to  it,  a  pleasing  sur- 
vival of  the  old  innocent  days  when  prurient  thoughts 
were  absent  from  the  mind  of  man.     The  Wa-6aga 
cannot  be   accused  of  indecency,  for  they  make  no 
effort  to  be  decent,  but  walk  about  as  Nature  made 
them,  except  when  it  is  chilly,  or  if  they  wish  to  look 
unusually  smart,  in  which  cases  they  throw  cloth  or 
skins  around  their  shoulders. . 
There  are,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  no  initiatory 
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ceremonies  among  the  Wa-6aga,  such  as  are  so  con- 
stantly met  with  in  other  tribes  of  Bantu  negroes 
in  connection  with  the  entrance  into  a  state  of  puberty 
of  young  people  of  either  sex.  Circumcision,  if  per- 
formed on  the  male,  which  it  is  not  universally,  is 
generally  done  after  the  age  of  puberty. 

The  Wa-6aga  share  with  the  Masai,  whom  they  may 
have  copied,  a  curious  habit  of  spitting  on  things  or 
people  as  a  compliment  or  sign  of  gratitude.  I  re- 
member one  man,  after  I  returned  to  my  settlement 
in  Caga  from  a  short  trip  to  Taveita,  was  so  pleased 
at  my  safe  return  that  he  took  my  hand  in  his  and 
spat  repeatedly  at  the  sky,  saying  constantly  "  Eruwa 
i6a  1 "  ("  God  is  good !  ").  They  have  but  a  vague  idea 
of  the  deity.  Indeed,  one  never  knows  whether  or  not 
he  is  identical  with  the  sun,  for  that  luminary  bears 
just  the  same  name,  "  Eruwa."  It  is  interesting  to 
notice,  in  contradistinction  to  the  derivation  of  the 
name  of  God  I  recently  gave  as  coming  from  ancestor 
worship,  that  among  other  African  nations  the  deity  is 
identified  with  the  sky  or  the  sun.  Thus  there  is  the 
term  "  Eruwa "  already  referred  to,  which  indicates 
"  God  *'  in  Ki-6aga.  Among  the  Wa-taveita  it  is 
"Zuwa,**  also  "Sun,"  although  the  Swahili  have 
lately  introduced  their  word,  Muungu.  The  form 
"  Eruwa,"  "  Zuwa,"  is  identical  in  origin  with  the 
Swahili  "  Jua,"  the  Luganda  "  Njuba,"  the  Congo 
"  Ntuva,"  all  meaning  sun,  and  all  remounting  to  an 
archaic  form  "Nduba."  On  the  Upper  Congo  the 
Ba-yanzi  have  but  one  word  for  God  and  sky — 
"  Ikuru,"  or  •*  Likulu."  Even  among  the  Gallas 
"  Waka  "  means  indifferently  God  and  sky,  and  in  the 
Masai  language  "  Engai "  (a  feminine  word)  means 
both  God,  sky,  and  rain. 
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However,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Wa-daga. 
Though  having  little  religious  belief,  they  are  very 
superatitious,  and  have  great  dread  of  sorcery.  Large 
trees  are  supposed  to  be  much  afiected  by  ghosts,  and 
for  this  reason  are  spared  by  the  axe.     Their  dead 


Fig.  76.— A  Caga  Forge. 

are  buried  in  these  isolated  forests,  sometimes  in  hollow 
trees,  sometimes  in  the  ground.  Hyenas  generally 
dig  them  up  and  eat  them — this  being  little  cared  for 
by  the  survivors,  as  is  the  case  among  the  Masai  and 
the  Wa-taveita. 

The  Wa-iiaga  are  clever  smiths,  and  forge  all  kinds 
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of  utensils,  weapons,  and  ornaments  from  the  pig-iron 
they  receive  from  the  country  of  Usanga,  near  Lake 
Jip6.  The  forge  is  but  a  pair  of  goat-skin  bellows 
converging  into  a  hollow  cone  of  wood,  to  which  is  added 
two  more  segments  of  stone  pierced  through  the  centre 
and  ending  in  a  stone  nozzle  which  is  thrust  into  the 
furnace  of  charcoal.  The  bellows  are  kept  steady  by 
several  pegs  thrust  into  the  ground,  and  a  huge  stone 
is  often  placed  on  the  pipe  to  keep  it  firm.  After  the 
iron  has  been  heated  white  hot  in  the  charcoal  it  is 
taken  out  by  the  iron  pincers  and  beaten  on  a  stone 
anvil.  The  Caga  smiths  make  not  only  spear-blades 
and  knives  of  apparently  tempered  steel,  but  they  can 
fabricate  the  finest  and  most  delicate.  Out  of  a  rhino- 
ceros horn  they  will  make  a  beautifully  turned  and 
polished  club,  carved  by  hand,  for  they  have  no  turn- 
ing lathe.  Pottery  is  almost  absent.  Basket-work  is 
carried  to  great  perfection,  and  they  can  weave  it  so 
tightly  that  milk  may  be  held  in  these  utensils  of  woven 
grass  or  banana-fibre.  The  wooden  platters  that  they 
make  show  no  little  skill  in  shaping,  as  they  are  cut 
out  of  solid  blocks  of  wood,  and  not  joined  in  any 
way. 

But  it  is  in  their  husbandry  that  the  Wa-6aga  mostly 
excel.  The  wonderful  skill  with  which  they  inngat^ 
their  terraced  hill-sides  by  tiny  tunnels  of  water 
diverted  from  the  main  stream  shows  a  considerable 
advancement  in  agriculture.  Their  time  is  constantly 
spent  in  tilling  the  soil,  manuring  it  with  ashes, 
raking  it,  and  hoeing  it  with  wooden  hoes.  All  their 
agricultural  implements,  except  the  choppers,  adzes, 
and  sickles,  are  of  wood — wooden  hoes,  wooden 
stakes,  and  so  on.  They  have  a  very  clever  mode  of 
irrigating  equally  a  given  surface.     As  the  little  canals 
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of  water  are  always  elevated  above  the  cultivated  plots, 
they  will  tap  it  at  a  convenient  spot  above  the  bed  to  be 
watered,  and  thea 
turn  the  stream 
into  a  rough  con- 
duit made  of  the 
hollow  stems  of  ba- 
nanas cut  in  half, 
the  end  of  each 
stem  overlapping 
the  next.  Then 
as  the  water  enters 
the  last  joint  it  is 
freely  turned  right 
and  left,  dispersing 
the  vivifying  stream 
in  all  directions. 

The  food  of  the 
Wa-fiaga  is  mostly 
vegetable.  Fish  are 
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absent  from  the  streams  of  their  country;  but, 
morever,  like  the  Wa-taita,  they  think  them  unfit  to 
eat,  and  of  the  same  nature  as  serpents.  They  breed 
fowls  in  large  numbers,  but  merely  to  sell  to  the  pass- 
ing caravans  of  traders  from  the  coast,  for  they  them- 
selves abjure  poultry  as  food,  thinking  ib  unwhole- 
some and  unmanly.  Their  other  domestic  animals 
are  the  ox,  the  goat,  the  sheep,  and  the  dog,  though 
the  latter  animal  is  rarely  seen.  The  oxen  are  much 
valued.  TheybelongtothehumpedZebu breed  prevalent 
throughout  East  Africa  from  the  days  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  goats  are  small  and  handsome,  with 
poorly  developed  horns,  drooping  ears,  and  often  two 
small  appendages  of  skin  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
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beard.  The  sheep  are  of  large  size,  hairy,  with  fine 
dewlaps  and  drooping  ears.  The  male  has  an  enor- 
mously fat  tail,  developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
really  impede  his  movements.  A  fine  sheep  may  be 
bought  for  from  four  to  eight  yards  of  cloth,  a  fat 
goat  for  about  the  same  cost,  and  a  milch  goat  a 
trifle  dearer. 

Milk  enters  largely  into  the  diet  of  the  War6aga, 
and  they  are  also  passionately  fond  of  warm  blood 
fresh  from  the  throat  of  a  newly-slaughtered  animal. 
Whenever  I  killed  an  ox  for  my  men — who  being  Mo- 
hammedans insisting  on  cutting  its  throat  and  letting 
it  bleed  to  death — the  Wa-^aga  would  assemble  with 
their  little  wooden  bowls,  and  as  the  animal  lay  in  its 
death  throes  on  the  ground,  the  hot  purple  blood 
spurting  at  high  pressure  from  the  severed  veins,  the 
eager  natives  filled  one  after  the  other  their  wooden 
vessels  and  then  stepped  apart  from  the  crowd  to  drink 
the  coagulating  gore  with  utter  satisfaction  and  a 
gourmet's  joy.  They  are  great  flesh-eaters  when  they 
can  afford  it,  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  their  main 
diet  is  vegetable.  Among  the  plants  grown  for  food 
are  maize,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  arums  (Colocasia 
antiquoriim) y  beans,  peas,  red  millet,  and  the  banana. 
Tobacco  is  also  largely  cultivated,  and  the  natives  chew 
it  and  consume  it  as  smuS*  mixed  with  natron-salt. 
Honey  is  produced  in  immense  quantities  by  the  semi- 
wild  bees  which  make  their  hives  in  the  wooden  cases 
put  up  by  the  natives  among  the  forest  trees.  A 
large  barrelf  ul  may  be  bought  for  two  yards  of  cloth. 

The  Wa-Saga  inhabit  the  western,  southern,  and 
eastern  slopes  of  Kilima-njaro.  The  northern  side  of 
the  mountain  is  without  any  other  inhabitants  than 
roving  bands  of  Masai.     The  principal  ^aga  states. 
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beginning  on  the  west,  are  Sira,  Kibonoto,  Ma6ame, 
Uru,  KiboSo,  Mpokomo,  MoSi,  Kirua,  Kilema,  Ma- 
ranu,  Mamba,  Mwika,  Msai,  Rombo,  Useri,  and 
Kimangelia.  Althougli  these  little  states  are  per- 
petually quarrelling  among  themselves,  they  are 
nevertheless  closely  united  by  ties  of  blood  and  possess 
a  common  language,  Ki-6aga,  unless,  indeed,  the  Wa- 
rombo,  as  I  have  sometimes  thought,  speak  a  dialect 
of  their  own. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kahe  (the  country  lying  due 
south  of  Kilima-njaro  in  the  plains  of  the  Upper  Ruvu), 
of  Ugweno,  and  also,  I  am  told,  of  Mount  Meru,  seem 
to  resemble  closely  the  Wa-6aga  in  language  and  in 
physical  features.  They  were  doubtless  the  same  race 
not  long  since,  but  the  invasion  of  the  Masai  split 
them  up  into  different  sections,  and  they  became 
isolated  in  their  coigns  of  refuge,  some  on  the  moun- 
tains, some  in  the  marshy  swamps.  The  Wa-gweno 
are  a  very  timid  set,  and  greatly  afraid  of  witchcraft. 
Everything  at  all  strange  or  incomprehensible  is 
"usawi"  (sorcery).  They  not  only  dread  the  Masai 
with  all  their  hearts,  but  they  also  invest  the  little 
Lake  Jip^,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  their  mountains, 
with  imaginary  terrors,  declaring  they  dare  not  fish 
on  its  banks  or  cross  its  waters  in  canoes,  on  account 
of  an  awful  kelpy-like  monster  which  dwells  in  the 
lake  and  sallies  out  to  devour  all  who  may  approach 
the  waterside.  In  vain  do  the  Wa-taveita  go  and  fish 
there  fearlessly  under  the  eyes  of  the  Wa-gweno ; 
these  timorous  folk  nevertheless  continue  to  avoid  the 
lake  wherein  are  present  such  boundless  stores  of  food. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  legend  of  the  water-monster 
arose  from  either  the  voracious  crocodiles  or  the  obstre- 
perous hippopotami  which  inhabit  the  waters  of  Jipe, 
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My  readers  may  possibly  have  been  disappointed  to 
find  in  this  chapter  so  little  information  as  to  peculiar 
customs  or  beliefs  exhibited  by  the  people  it  described. 
I  can  only  say  this  want  is  not  owing  to  any  lack  of 
probing  or  questioning  on  my  part,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  whatever  religious  notions,  mystic 
ceremonies,  initiatory  practices  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Kilima-njaro  may  have   retained   originally  from 
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their  ancestors  and  shared  with  their  other  existing 
relatives,  have  at  the  present  time  disappeared,  or 
have  been  worn  away  by  constant  changes  of  abode, 
massacres,  flights,  and  all  the  incidents  of  an  anxious 
struggle  for  existence,  which  the  fluctuating  peoples  of 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  have,  for  the  last  few  cen- 
turies, undergone.  Those  who  may  have  read  what  I 
have  previously  written  respecting  African  races  on 
the  Congo,  in  Angola,  and  elsewhere,  will  perceive  that 
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I  have  often  had  to  remark  curious  initiatory  cere- 
monies, elaborate  animistic  belief  displayed  in  burial 
customs,  various  modes  of  phallic  worship,  and  obscure 
superstitions  connected  with  eating  or  drinking. 
Scarcely  any  of  these  phases  of  savage  religion,  fancy, 
or  folk-lore,  have  I  encountered  in  the  peoples  who  in- 
habit Kilima-njaro  and  its  vicinity.  I  do  not  say  they 
are  non-existent,  I  merely  mention  that  they  have  not 
come,  under  my  personal  recognition,  and  if  succeeding 
travellers  are  more  fortunate  than  I  in  this  particular, 
I  shall  conclude  that  in  spite  of  my  constant  investi* 
gation  these  peculiarities  have  failed  to  display  them- 
selves to  my  perception. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   LANGUAGES   OF   THE   KILIMA-NJARO    DISTRICT. 

(a)  Masai. 

(fc)  Ki-6aga,  Ki-tavbita,  &c.  (Bantu  Languages). 

The  interest  taken  in  African  languages  is  a  newly 
awakened  but  a  growing  one.  The  work  of  Bleek, 
Lepsius,  Miiller,  Steere,  and  Schon ;  of  Earth,  Koelle, 
Krapf,  and  Reinisch — ^not  to  mention  many  other 
earnest  workers  in  this  freshly  opened  field,  who  each 
contribute  their  quota  to  our  present  sum  of  knowledge 
— ^has  at  length  begun  to  meet  with  due  appreciation, 
and  though  many  of  these  patient  grammarians  and 
students  of  unrecognized  forms  of  speech  have  passed 
away,  yet  in  almost  every  case  their  work  has  begun 
to  acquire  a  notoriety  and  a  value  that  neither  they 
nor  their  publishers  hoped  for  when  the  grammars  or 
vocabularies  or  handbooks  were  first  issued  to  an 
unheeding  public. 

Those  who  are  beginning  or  prosecuting  their 
African  linguistic  researches  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Robert  Needham  Cust^  for  his  painstaking 
bibliographical  work,  which  tabulates  every  known 
source  of  information  on  the  subject,  and  where  some 
form  of  order  is  introduced  into  what,  from  very 
paucity  of  knowledge,  has  long  been  a  hopeless  maze 

^  *'  The  Modem  Languages  of  Africa,"  2  vols.,  Trubner  and  Co. 
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of  conflicting  theories.  Imperfect  as  our  grasp  of  the 
subject  is,  we  are  able  now  at  least  to  rise  from  its 
contemplation  with  certain  definite  ideas  as  to  the 
grouping  or  classifying  of  African  tongues.  We  know 
there  is  the  great  Bantu  family  in  the  southern  half 
of  the  continent ;  the  common  origin  and  relationships 
of  the  Hamitic  languages  becomes  apparent ;  the 
tongues  appertaining  to  the  Semitic  group  in  the  north 
and  north-east  are  relegated  to  their  place;  and  if 
more  general  classifications  of  the  vast  number  of 
Negro  and  negroid  forms  of  speech  are  found  to  be 
at  present  illusory,  we  can  at  least  recognize  several 
very  distinct  and  natural  families,  lacking,  it  may  be, 
any  appreciable  relationships  with  extraneous  linguistic 
groups  outside  their  own  area,  but  possessing  evident 
signs  of  a  common  structural  plan  and  a  common 
origin.  Such  are  the  Nuba  tongues,  the  Fula  group, 
the  Hausa,  Kanuri,  Wolof,  Kru,  Mande,  Bagirmi, 
Siluk,  and  Diiika  language-clusters  of  Central  and 
Western  Africa.  Distinct  also,  and  offering  only  a 
slight  indication  of  possible  aflfinities,  is  the  language 
spoken  with  but  little  dialectal  variation  by  the  well- 
marked  race  known  as  the  Masai,  whose  ethnological 
features  have  been  treated  of  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

In  the  south,  south-west,  and  south-central  districts 
of  Africa,  enclaves  of  the  Bushman  and  Hottentot 
tongues  are  found — ^the  "  Click  "  languages,  as  they 
are  often  called,  and  the  subject  of  their  mutual  re- 
lations is  still  much  disputed  by  authorities.  But 
Theophilus  Hahn^  shows  that  there  is  decided  re- 
semblance ill  many  words  of  common  use,  and  in  the 

'  "  Tauni-llgoam ;  the  Supreme  Being  of  the  Khoi-khoi."    T.  Hahn, 
Ph.D. ;  Trubner  and  Co. 
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first  three  numerals,  and  even  Bleek  is  constrained  to 
admit  that  the  difference  between  the  speech  of 
Hottentot  and  Bushman  scarcely  exceeds  that  be- 
tween English  and  Latin  or  English  and  Sanscrit, 
languages  derived  from  a  common  Aryan  stock, 
though  widely  separated  by  time  and  manner  of 
development. 

(a)  Masai. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilima- 
njaro offers  languages  belonging  to  only  two  of  the 
African  families  which  I  have  mentioned — the  Masai 
aud  the  Bantu.  As  has  been  already  stated,  helot 
tribes  of  En-durobo  are  often  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Useri,  Kimangelia,  and  the  north-eastern  slopes  of 
Kilima-njaro,  but  those  few  with  whom  I  came  into 
personal  contact  only  spoke  Masai,  and  could  not  be 
induced  to  utter  any  words  or  phrases  of  their  own 
speech  if  they  still  possessed  any  special  dialect  pecu- 
liar to  them.  My  materials  for  a  superficial  study  of 
the  Masai  language  were  principally  derived  from  in- 
dividuals, both  Masai  proper  and  the  so-called  "  Wa- 
kwavi,"  or  agricultural  Masai,  who  visited  the  chief 
Mandara  for  trade  during  my  residence  in  Mo§i; 
from  the  Wa-kwavi  of  Kikoro,  near  Taveita;  from 
the  few  Masai  whom  I  met  near  Useri,  and  from  the 
roving  Masai  who  visited  Gonja,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pare  hills,  and  Semboja's  town,  Mazindi,  on  the 
western  flank  of  Usambara.  I  find  my  vocabularies 
agree  pretty  closely  with  those  of  Krapf  and  Erhardt, 
and  the  chief  differences  arise  from  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  more  exact  orthography  I  have  employed. 
Erhardt  gives  in  general  the  form  of  the  word  more 
correctly  than  Krapf.  Both  their  vocabularies,  how- 
ever, are  deserving  of  the  highest  credit  as  having 
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been  compiled  with  wonderful  accuracy  under  circum- 
stances of  much  diflBculty. 

Krapf  called  his  work  "  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Wa- 
kwavi  Tongue,'*  and  Erhardt  entitled  his,  more  justly, 
**  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Masai  Language."  Neither 
seemed  to  be  aware  that  they  were  studying  the  same 
form  of  speech,  although  practically  the  only  difference 
in  their  vocabularies  comes  from  the  employment  of 
diverse  modes  of  orthography.  The  language  they 
illustrated  seems  to  be  a  tolerably  pure  form  of  Masai 
which  is  spoken  in  the  vicinity  of  KiUma-njaro. 

I  find  some  discrepancy  between  my  linguistic  notes 
and  those  of  Mr.  Last,  who  visited  the  southern 
Masai,  or  Wa-kwavi  dwelling  in  Northern  Nguru.  I 
believe  that  gentleman  has  in  hand  a  voluminous  MS. 
vocabulary  which  will,  doubtless,  exhibit  an  interest- 
ing study  of  the  •  language ;  but  the  sentences  and 
words  given  by  him  in  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society's  "  Proceedings  "  for  September,  1883,  seem  to 
show  that  the  dialect  is  either  a  very  corrupt  one  or 
has  been  imperfectly  understood.  Some  words  are 
evidently  borrowed  from  neighbouring  Bantu  dialects, 
and  the  possessive  pronouns  and  persons  of  the  verb 
are  sometimes  not  in  accord  with  the  English  trans- 
lation. 

About  Northern  Masai  we  know  but  very  little. 
It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me  that  Mr.  Joseph 
Thomson,  who  is  the  sole  European  who  has  yet 
visited  those  regions  where  the  Masai  impinge  on  other 
races  to  the  north,  should  have  had  no  opportunities 
of  making  linguistic  notes.  He  would  otherwise  have 
been  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  aflGlnities  and 
origin  of  the  Masai  language.  He  mentions  the  people 
of  Suk  who  dwell  somewhere  to  the  north  of  Lake 
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Baringo,  and  observes  that  their  language  resembles 
Masai  to  a  certain  extent,  with,  however,  distinct 
differences.  What  these  differences  are  he  does  not 
tell  us,  and  therefore  we  cannot  conjecture,  in  the 
absence  of  information,  what  affinities  the  Suk  language 
may  display. 

The  researches  of  Dr.  Emin-Bey  (the  governor  of 
the  Egyptian  Equatorial  provinces,  whose  fate  is  still 
uncertain)  throw  a  certain  amount  of  light  on  the 
northern  members  of  the  Masai  family  of  languages. 
He  gives  us  a  vocabulary  of  the  Latuka  language  (of 
which  a  few  words  were  also  gathered  by  Sir  Samuel 
Baker),  and  places  the  position  of  the  Latuka  people 
in  about  5°  N.  of  the  Equator,  where  they  are  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  negro  tribes  (and  languages)  of 
Madi,  Suli,  and  others.  Dr.  Emin-Bey  says  the  Latuka 
belongs  to  the  Lango  cluster,  farther  south,  calls  the 
Lango  a  Galla  language,  and  remarks  that  the  Latuka 
also  evinces  Galla  affinities.  In  these  suppositions 
I  am  disposed  to  disagree  with  him.  The  Latuka 
language  has  absolutely  less  relationship  with  the 
Galla  than  the  few  slight  and  doubtful  signs  exhibited 
by  the  Masai :  and  the  probability  is  that,  as  the 
Latuka  is  said  to  be  closely  related  to  the  Lango,  this 
latter  language  is  also  of  the  Masai  group.  Though 
the  Latuka  tongue  differs  considerably  from  Masai 
proper,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent.,  in  the 
small  vocabulary  collected  by  Dr.  Emin-Bey,  there  is, 
however,  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  a  language  of 
the  same  family,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the 
appended  vocabulary  that  it  agrees  in  many  test-words 
and  essential  points  with  Masai.  The  only  other 
known  tongue  which  can  at  present  be  said  to  form 
an  independent  member  of  this  family  is  the  Bari,  a 
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language  spoken  over  a  fairly  large  district  on  both 
banks  of  the  White  Nile  between  4®  and  6°  N.  latitude. 
The  fact  of  its  evident  relationship  to  Masai  was 
pointed  out  by  Lepsius  in  the  preface  to  his  Nubian 
grammar,  but  this  interesting  discovery  has  been 
completely  ignored  by  other  authorities  on  African 
languages,  who  have  grouped  the  Masai  with  Nuba,' 
Fula,  and  many  other  utterly  dissimilar  tongues. 

At  the  present  time,  from  the  information  we  possess, 
we  are  able  to  constitute  a  separate  family  of  African 
languages  called  the  Masai,  of  which  the  undermen- 
tioned forms  of  speech  are  probably  members.  (I  append 
a  query  to  those  of  doubtful  exifitence  or  affinities.) 

Bari. 

Latuka. 

Lango) 

Suki 

Samburul 

MasaL 

The  only  possible  affinities  that  the  Masai  group 
displays  for  other  independent  families  of  African 
languages  are,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Dinka  and 
the  Siluk  tongues,  and  on  the  other,  with  the  Galla 
branch  of  the  Hamitic  family. 

With  the  Dinka  and  Siluk  (Suli,  Lur,  Siluk,  &c.),  the 
resemblances  are  confined  to  a  certain  undoubted  corre- 
spondence in  the  vocabularies,  numerals,  and  pronouns ; 
while  in  grammar  there  is  scarcely  any  affinity. 

Masai  proper,  more  than  the  northern  members  of 
the  family,  approaches  the  Galla  somewhat  in  gram- 
matical construction,  and  there  are,  besides,  a  few 
cases  of  correspondence  in  the  numerals  and  pronouns. 

*  This,  I  must  confess,  is  a  conclusion  so  difficult  of  explanation 
that  I  fail  to  understand  how  it  was  arrived  at. 
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There  is  absolutely  no  distinction  between  the  Masai 
proper  and  the  agricultural  Masai,  or  "  Wa-kwavi," 
as  regards  their  language.  The  vocabularies  given  by 
Krapf  of  the  Wa-kwavi,  and  Erhardt  of  the  Masai, 
only  differ  slightly  in  orthography,  and  are  independent 
versions  of  one  and  the  same  form  of  speech.  As  I 
have  already  remarked,  the  Masai  tongue,  wherever 
spoken  by  Masai  people,  offers,  as  far  as  we  yet  know, 
little  dialectal  variation,  though  it  is  used  over  a 
district  stretching  between  5°  30'  S.  and  the  Equator. 
In  this  uniformity  it  resembles  the  Galla  language, 
which  exhibits  but  trifling  differences  in  the  dialects 
spoken  on  the  confines  of  Abyssinia  (12°  N.  latitude), 
and  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  near  Mombasa. 
Doubtless  the  fact  is  due  to  the  roving  habits  of  the 
race,  for,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  Masai 
warriors  range  in  their  raids  over  nearly  the  entire 
district  that  bears  their  name,  and  thus  are  kept  in 
constant  communication  with  the  outlying  tribes  of 
their  race. 

Before  describing  in  a  superficial  manner  the  gram- 
matical  construction  of  the  Masai  tongue,  I  feel  bound 
to  remark  that  for  beauty  and  simplicity  of  expression 
it  stands  almost  unrivalled  among  the  languages  of 
Africa.  Compared  with  such  dreadfully  complicated 
forms  of  speech  as  the  Fulde  (spoken  by  the  Fulbe  or 
"  Fulahs  *'  in  Central  and  West  Africa),  where  there 
are  some  nineteen  *  ways  of  forming  the  plural,  and  the 
verbs  with  their  many  tenses  and  moods  are  worse 
than  in  Greek,  the  Masai  language  offers  the  gram- 
matical simplicity  of  English.  It  has,  moreover,  a 
very  copious  vocabulary,  and  its  combinations  of 
sounds  are  harmonious,  simple,  and  easily  pronounced 

*  To  say  nothing  of  irregularities. 
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by  Europeans.  Another  pleasant  feature  about  it  is 
that  every  syllable  is  so  clearly  enunciated  by  the 
people  who  speak  it  that  a  stranger  may  much  more 
easily  distinguish  each  word  and  realize  its  meaning 
than  is  ordinarily  possible  with  a  barbarian  tongue. 

The  leading  features  of  the  Masai  language  are  these. 
It  distinguishes  three  genders  or  classes  of  nouns, 
answering  approximately  to  masculine^  feminine^  and 
neuter  (or  common).  These  genders  are  indicated  by 
the  form  of  the  demonstrative  article,  demonstrative 
pronoun,  nominal,  adjectival,  and  participial  prefix,  but 
only  the  last — the  neuter,  or  common — ^is  represented  in 
the  personal  pronouns  and  in  the  persons  of  the  verb. 
There  are  two  numbers,  singular  and  plural.  The 
plural  is  formed  by  an  addition  to  or  a  change  in  the 
termination  of  the  noun  in  the  singular,  sometimes  by 
a  change  of  article,*  and  in  certain  parts  of  speech 
(pronouns,  a  few  adjectives,  &c.)  by  prefixing  or 
aflSxing  Ku  or  K  to  the  root.® 

There  are  no  cases  or  declensions  of  the  noun  ex- 
pressed by  inflection  or  change  in  termination.  The 
substantive  in  the  genitive  case  follows  the  governing 
word,  with  a  particle  interposed  between  the  nomina- 
tive and  genitive.  This  particle  seems  to  be  either 
masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,  according  to  the 
gender  of  the  noun  in  the  nominative  case. 

The  adjectives  are  either  independent  substantives 
assuming  an  adjectival  position,  or  else  they  are  par- 
ticiples from  a  verbal  root,  preceded  by  the  masculine, 
feminine,  and  neuter  (or  general,  or  collective)  prefixes. 

^  As  iu  the  masculine  nouns,  which  in  the  plural  take  the  neuter 
article. 

•  This  is  a  very  common  prefix  in  Bari,  where  it  becomes  Ko  gene- 
rally :  not  always  there  used  in  a  plural  sense,  but  rather  an  intensitive. 
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The  personal  pronouns  precede  the  verb.  The  pos- 
sessive pronouns  follow  the  noun.  The  demonstra- 
tive pronouns  may  either  be  placed  before  or  after  the 
substantive.  The  interrogative  pronoun  precedes  the 
verb,  so  also  does  the  relative  particle,  and  tbe  inter- 
rogative particle  precedes  the  noun. 

The  stem  or  root  of  the  verb  remains  unaltered, 
but  the  tenses  and  modifications  of  the  sense  (such  as 
a  passive,  a  reciprocal,  a  causative  meaning,  &c.)  are 
formed  by  adding  both  prefixes  and  suffixes.  Many  of 
these  are  traceable  to  abbreviated  forms  of  independent 
verbs. 

The  negative  particle  is  always  prefixed  to  the  verb. 
It  is  generally  expressed  by  the  particle  me  (m-  before  a 
vowel) ;  but  in  certain  tenses  negation  is  indicated  by  the 
use  of  a  separate  prefix  formed  from  an  auxiliary  verb. 

The  prepositions  in  Masai,  as  their  name  indicates, 
precede  the  word  they  govern.  The  onlypostpositions 
are  certain  enclitic  adverbs. 

The  accent  in  Masai  falls  occasionally  (especially  in 
derivatives)  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  (generally 
the  root),  most  frequently  on  the  penultimate,  and 
rarely  on  the  last. 

Having  briefly  noted  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  language,  I  will  now  proceed  to  examine  its  im- 
portant features  in  a  somewhat  more  detailed  manner. 

As  regards  the  phonology  of  Masai  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  vowels  have  mostly  their  Italian  value. 
There  are  no  obscure  or  modified  sounds,  and  in  this 
the  Masai  language  resembles  most  of  the  Bantu  forms 
of  speech,  wherein,  also,  there  are  no  vowels  that  are 
not  clearly  and  distinctly  sounded  as  in  Italian.  In 
Masai  words  may  end  in  a  consonant  (unlike  the 
opposite  rule  in  Bantu),  but  two  consonants  never 
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come  together,  unless  one  of  tliera  be  a  nasal  or  a 
liquid.  The  sounds  represented  in  the  language  are 
these  : — 

Vowels. — a,  e,  i,  o,  &,  u.  (U  is  sometimes  pronounced  as  a  semi- 
diphthong,  like  "u "  in  the  word  **sure.") 

Diphthongs. — ^ai,  ae,  ao,  au;  ea,  ei,  eo,  eu;  ia,  ie,  io,  iu;  oa,  oe,  oi, 
ou ;  ua,  ue,  ui,  no. 

Consonants. — (No  aspirates  ;  neither  h,  h',  nor  ^  (kh)  are  repre- 
sented). Gutturals, — k,  g.  Palatals, — y,  j  (sounding  both  as  French 
"  j  "  and  "  dj  "),  d'  ("  dy' "  an  intermediate  sound  between  "  d  "  and 
"  j  ")•  C  (ch  in  church)  is  not  present  in  Masai.  Dentals, — d,  t,  s 
(no  z),  8  (sh),  z.  Liquids, — 1,  r.  Nasals, — n,  ii  (ng'),  ny.  Labials, — 
m,  b,  p,  w,  V.     (F  and  v  are  absent  in  Southern  Masai.) 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  Masai  the  hard  and 
soft  forms  of  the  gutturals,  dentals,  and  labials  are 
easily  interchangeable.  It  is  difficult  to  know  some- 
times whether  to  write  D  or  T,  K  or  G,  B  or  P.  In 
the  same  way  S,  Z,  and  J  are  hardly  distinguishable 
from  one  another.  The  word  Zore^  "  friend,'*  is  pro- 
nounced  sometimes  Sore,  Jore^  and  even  Dyore.  Guduh^ 
"  mouth,*'  may  be  Kutuk^  Gutuk^  or  Kuduk. 

The  article  in  Masai  ^  seems  to  be  of  three  forms, 
viz.  olf  eZ,  and  en.  The  first  may  be  taken  as  meaning 
"  strong,  big,  masculine,"  and  is  probably  related 
to  olcj  olewa,  "  strong,  male,  manly."  Or  it  may 
be  a  compound  between  this  sexual  adjective  and  the 
second  article  eZ,  which  latter  seems  to  be  common  in 

^  In  Latuka  the  article  is  apparently  0  or  ol,  na^  and  el. 
In  Bari  the  article  is  almost  identical  with  the  third  personal 
pronouns,    the    demonstrative,    and    the  gender    prefix.     It  is  as 
follows : — 

Masc.  sing.  Fern.  sing.  Common  plur. 

Lo,  lu  Nay  nu  ti,  H^  ku. 

As  a  demonstrative  pronoun  it  is— 

Masc.  sing.  Fem.  sing. 

Lo  Na. 

Masc.  plur.  .Fem.  plur. 

Ci-lOf    kvlo  Ci-ne^  ku-ne. 
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gender  and  collective  in  number,  serving  as  plural  to 
oZ,  and  sometimes  preceding  nouns  of  a  collective 
character  that  have  no  singular.  El  most  probably  is 
a  demonstrative  pronoun  of  common  gender,  and  the 
same  as  ele^  he,  she,  it,  this  (plur.  fci^Zo,  they,  these). 

Both  61  and  el  drop  their  liquid  consonant  before 
the  letter  "  s "  beginning  a  word ;  as  in  Arabic,  a 
double  sound  of  that  consonant  is  heard,  as — osse^in 
( =  oUsessin^  "  the  body  "),  ossoit  ( —  oUsoity  "  the 
stone"),  eS'Soit  (  =  eZ-m<),  &c. 

The  last  of  the  three  articles,  en,  assumes  the  forms 
e,  e5,  en  (sometimes  eng)j  and  em,  according  as  it 
precedes  nouns  commencing  with  an  n  or  m,  an  «,  a 
vowel,  or  a  labial;  as — E-modi,  "a  pan,*' or  "pot;" 
e-nanga,  "cloth;"  es-siangiki^  "a  wife;"  en-olon^  or 
eh-golon  the  sun ;"  en-guduk^  "  the  mouth ;"  em- 
bere,  "  the  spear." 

The  article  en  is  mainly  feminine  in  its  significance, 
but  it  also  gives  a  diminutive,  depreciatory,  weakened, 
playful,  or  aflfectionate  character  to  the  word  it  pre- 
cedes. Thus  en-ker  is  "  a  female  sheep  "  {SUker^  "  a 
ram"),  en-doinyo^  "a  hill"  {oUdoinyo^  "  a  mountain"), 
em-barawuiy  **the  Wa-kwavi,  or  agricultural  Masai," 
a  contemptuous  name  used  in  the  feminine  sense  by 
the  nomad  Masai  to  imply  cowardice;  efi-gnjitn^ 
** tender  grass"  {dUgvjita,  "strong,  rough  grass"), 
and  so  on. 

The  article  en  (with  its  variants,  e,  eil,  pti^,  em,  &c.) 
seems  to  be  more  immediately  derived  from  ena,  the 
feminine  demonstrative  pronoun  answering  to  ele  in  the 
masculine,  before  described.  It  is  possible  that  ena 
may  be  a  compound  of  eZ,  the  common  article,  direc- 
tive, or  demonstrative,  and  na  the  feminine  particle — 
i.e.   el-naj  e-na^  ena,  en.      Just  as  I   already  hinted 
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that  61  may  be  compounded  of  o  (ole,  "  male  ")  and 
el. 

This  consideration  leads  us  to  the  discussion  of  the 
masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  (or  common)  particles 
which  are  often  prefixed  to  nouns  and  adjectives. 

0,  01 J  Zi,  Ze,  indicate  masculinity  or  strength  when 
prefixed  to  a  root.  These  forms  are  evidently  derived 
from  ole  (plur.  olewa),  "  male,"  a  term  which  is  possibly 
allied  to  the  verbal  stem  gol^  "  to  be  strong,"  and 
idlOf  yoloj  "to  know,"  "to  be  able,*'  and  even  olon^ 
golon^  **  sun."  Placed  before  a  root  word,  ole  has  by 
contraction  or  abbreviation  become  o,  oi  (ole^  o-e,  o-t), 
hy  &c.  This  prefix  is  used  at  present  to  give  a  mas- 
culine character  to  the  word  it  precedes  :  as  oigob  {oi- 
hoh;  kob,  "land"),  "  men  of  the  land;"®  o4rohy  "black," 
masc. ;  o-ibor^  "  white,"  masc.  (ol-doinyo  oibor,  "  the 
white  mountain");  o4ro8%  "heavy,"  masc;  U-kai^ 
"  another,"  masc. ;   Uino,  "  thy,"  masc. ;  and  so  on. 

The  traces  of  the  common  or  neuter  prefix,  e,  ei, 
or  el  (ele)^  are  not  so  frequent  as  either  the  masculine 
or  feminine  particles ;  still  there  are  several  words  in 
which  it  is  indisputably  present,  as  ei-bardaniy  "  bride 
or  bridegroom;"  euguloy  "breast-bone;"  ei-bangi,  "a 
moderate-sized  hill;"  e-jouj  "fresh,  green;"  e-irohy 
"  black ;"  e-ado^  "  long ; "  e-muaja^  "  how  much  ?  "  all 
adjectives  in  the  common  gender :  and  abstract  nouns, 
as  ewejiy  "  place ;"  eiso  (Latuka,  eido)^  "  heaven ;  " 
e-duwa^ "  bitterness ;"  e-gogo,  "  old  age,"  &c. 

The  feminine  prefix  is  rm,  and  appears  to  be 
connected  with  the  root,  nanaj  "weak,  soft,  ten- 
der," even  in  a  depreciatory  sense,  "worthless, 
ratten."     It.  is  united  to  all  stems  to  which  a  special 

•  This  term  oigob  (with  the  article,  eUoigoh)  is  supposed  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  Swahili  term  '*  Kwavi  "  for  the  agricultui-al  Masai. 
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feminine  sense  is  to  be  given.  Thus,  na-ido  "  sister," 
a  term  of  address  to  women  {oido,  "  brother,"  masc. ; 
eidOj  "  the  brotherhood,"  common ;  na-dahgile^  "  dear 
one,  darling" — a  term  appUed  to  women;  na-doy 
"long,"  fem.  (enanga  nado,  "the  long  cloth") ;  na- 
gaij  "good,  well,"  adv.  from -^a^,  "good"  {En^gai^ 
fem.,  "  God,  rain,"  lit.  "  the  good  ") ;  na-jon^  "  green," 
fem.,  &c. 

Examples  of  the  above  prefixes  applied  to  the  same 
root : — 

-/on,  "  fresh,  green." 
Masculine.  Common.  Feminine. 

Ol-doinyo  of  on,  EUata  ejony  Em-henek  naj&riy 

** the  green  mountain.'*  "  fresh  oil."  "the  green  leaf." 

There  would  appear  at  times  traces  as  of  all  these 
particles— 0,  na,  and  e— forming  or  having  formed 
themselves  into  pronouns  for  the  classes  they  represent, 
especiaUy  in  juxtaposition  with  the  verb.  At  the 
present  moment  this  only  appears  in  participial  adjec- 
tives formed  from  verbs,  and  not  in  the  tenses,  where 
only  the  common  prefix,  e,  is  represented.  Whether 
anciently  all  three  forms  were  used  as  pronouns — ^he, 
she,  and  it — or  whether  such  a  development  is  ap- 
proaching, I  cannot  say.  At  present,  he,  she,  it,  they, 
are  represented  by  a  common  verbal  pronoun  or  par- 
ticle— e  or  ei.     Thus  we  say — 

6l-dunani  n 

En-daiigile  /  ^^^^  ^^^^  _  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^y 


El-eduwa 
El-dana 


5 


The  man  -s  he     'x 

The  woman  /  she    >  disappears. 

The  hittemess  C  it      J 

The  people  J  they  disappear. 

Also  ehj  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  is  generally 
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accepted  as  a  personal  pronoun,  meaning  "  he/*  "  she," 
and  "  it."  "  They  *'  is  ordinarily  expressed  by  the 
plural  form  of  this  word,  viz.  hulo.  Of  course,  for 
strictly  demonstrative  purposes,  this  pronoun  has  a 
feminine  form,  which  will  be  treated  of  afterwards. 

To  summarize  what  I  have  been  saying,  it  would 
seem  as  if  originally  there  had  been  in  Masai  three 
genders  or  classes  of  nouns — masculine  or  strong^ 
common  or  general^  feminine  or  dimimttive — and  that 
these  three  classes  were  provided  with  certain  particles 
which  were  prefixed  to  word-stems  to  indicate  the 
class  or  gender  of  the  governing  noun.  This  some- 
what reminds  one  of  the  concord  in  Bantu  languages, 
but  the  resemblance  is  not  effectually  carried  out ;  if 
it  were,  you  would  be  able  to  say  in  Masai — 

Ol'duham  o-gol  o-sam ;  ki-sam-o^ ; 
The  man    strong  he  loves ;  we  love  him  ; 
=  The  strong  man  loves ;  we  lore  himr; 

or, 

^-dangile  na-lulunga  na-kweni ;  ki'niii^na. 
The  woman  healthy  she  laughs ;    we  hear  her. 

=  The  healthy  woman  laughs ;  we  hear  her. 

As  it  is  you  say — 

01-dunani  o-gol  e-Sam;  ki-8afi»^  and  En-dangile  na-lulunga 
e-kweni ;  ki-niii-e^. 

In  the  Bantu  tongues,  where  there  is  a  large  (in  all 
sixteen)  number  of  noun-classes,  the  governing  prefix 
of  the  subject  follows  throughout*  Thus  in  Swahili 
they  say — 

TTo-tu      tro-zuri      te^o-ja;    na-«;a-ona; 
The  men     handsome  they  come ;  I  them  see ; 

=  The  handsome  men  are  coming ;  I  see  them ; 


or — 


Ki-tM     kudogq      kt-ino ;         Tu-it^-pate. 
The  thing        little  it  is  within ;  That  we  it  maj  get. 

The  little  thing  is  inside ;  let  us  get  it. 
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In  the  sex-denoting  Hamitio,  Semitic,  and  Aryan 
tongues  this  concord,  imperfectly  as  it  is  now  repre- 
sented, once  existed,  though  the  sex-denoting  particles 
were  generally  added  to  the  termination  of  the  word 
instead  of  preceding  it. 

Thus  in  Gralla  (Hamitic)  they  say — 

Ni/t    h\M  oho\ett'4t  Haiti  iH  wam/^. 

Woman  poor     sister  her    saw  (and)  her     called. 

=  The  poor  woman  saw  her  sister  and  called  her. 

In  this  case  the  syllable  <i,  which  has  a  feminine 
signification,  and  m,  its  variant,  run  through  all  the 
words  dependent  on  the  governing  noun. 

In  Hottentot  *  almost  the  same  thing  presents  itself 
(I  quote  from  Bleek's  Grammar) : — 

//Nartara-/i,  sida  !hau-s-di-/t,      /ni       !a.s-!na     //an-ha-^i,    h^ti- 
Those  women   our    tribe's    thej,  another  village    in    dwelling    find  them 

da-ra,    garo-da-ra  goma-n    a-/^. 
we  do,  praise  we  do  cattle  of  them. 

=  The  women  of  our  tribe  who  live  in  that  village,  we  find  them, 

we  praise  their  cattle. 

In  Arabic  (Semitic)  much  the  same  concord  is 
present  as  in  Gralla.  Thus,  to  use  the  same  phrase  we 
might  say : — 


Al-imra^  maskina^  safa^  xiyt-ha  wa  ndAat-ha, 
The  poor  woman  saw  her  sister  and  called  her. 

In  many  of  the  Aryan  tongues  the  concord  is 
exhibited  by  more  or  less  uniform  terminations  of  words 
according  to  gender,  which  are  usually  constant  in 
their  operation.^     We  most  of  us  can  call  to  mind  the 

•  The  Hottentot  is  a  sex-denoting  language,  but  I  do  not  imply 
that  it  is  necessarily  related  to  the  Hamitic  tongues. 

*  Such  as  in  Latin  where  the  vowel  "a"  is  particularly  characteristic 
of  the  final  terminations  of  feminine  nouns,  and  reappears  in  most  of 
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masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  endings  of  familiar 
Aryan  languages,  which  modify  the  same  root  in  a 
generic  sense,  and  which  are  repeated  in  the  dependent 
adjectives  and  pronouns.  It  is  as  much  a  concord  as 
what  strikes  us  so  particularly  in  Bantu,  only  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  suflBx  instead  of  a  prefix. 
The  personal  pronouns  in  Masai  are : — 

Sing.  Plur. 

1.  nanu,  iok» 

2.  te,  or  iye,  endai, 

3.  eU  (he,  she,  it).  Vide  demons,  pron.  kulo. 

The  2nd  person  singular  ie  seems  to  be  a  some- 
what mutilated  form.  I  fancy  there  are  slight  in- 
dications in  the  language  of  its  once  having  had  a 
masculine  and  feminine  form,  as  in  the  Semitic 
tongues ;  possibly  oiye^  loiye  {loiye  is  still  used  as  a 
form  of  saluting  males)  for  the  masculine,  and  naiye 
for  the  feminine.  The  2nd  person  plural  seems  to 
be  of  a  feminine  character,  and  to  be  composed  of 
enda^  demons,  pron.  fem.,  "  that,"  andie  or  iye^  "thou" 
— so  that  it  would  originally  assume  the  meaning  of 
"  you,  there."  In  Gralla,  all  nouns,  whether  masculine 
or  feminine,  use  the  feminine  pronoun,  and  are  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  feminine  gender  when  used  in  a 
collective  sense. 

Ele  and  Jculo^  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  and  plur.  are 
simply  demonstrative  pronouns,  and  when  not  standing 
with  the  verb  would  be  common  or  masculine  in 
gender.  The  female  equivalents  are  ena  and  kuna. 
The   objective   forms   of  the   personal  pronouns   are 

the  corresponding  pronouns  and  adjectives,  as  in  such  a  phrase   as 
this : — 

"  lUa  ancilla  est  bona."  Here  the  concord  is  as  apparent  as  in  the 
tongues  we  have  been  quoting. 
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apparently  the  same  as  those  in  the  nominative  case. 
In  construction  they  are  placed  after  the  verb  or  pre- 
dicate. 

"  I  give  you  "  is  Nanu  aiio  te, 

I        give  you. 

**  Thou  givest  me  "  is  lye    Uo    nanu. 

Thou  gayest    me. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remarked  that  in 
speaking  Masai  the  pronoun  in  the  objective  case  is 
often  understood  rather  than  given.  Thus  "  I  give  " 
will  often  stand  for  **  I  give  him,  or  you,  or  them," 
according  to  the  context. 

Reflective  pronouns  are  often  simply  the  ordinary 
personal  forms,  but  in  cases  of  peculiar  emphasis  the 
words  os-sesin  (body),  oUdau  (heart),  are  used  in 
conjunction  with  possessive  pronouns.  Thus  "I, 
myself,"  is  nanu^  os-sesin^lai^  lit.  **I,  my  body;"  or 
"  I  love  myself,"  Nanu  asam  61rdau4ai^  lit.  "  I  love 
my  heart." 

For  the  3rd  person,  sing,  and  plur.,  a  form  ninye, 
or  nenye,  is  sometimes  used.  This  may  possibly  be  an 
old  feminine  form  of  the  3rd  person  possessive  article, 
enye^  and  may  refer  to  a  feminine  noun  understood. 
A  reciprocal  form  of  the  pronouns  is  sometimes  made 
by  prefixing  pa,  a  preposition  meaning  "  for,  by,  with," 
as  paiok^  pay^s  &c.  This  has  often  the  force  of  "  each 
other  J  ^ 

Before  the  verb-root  certain  particles  are  used  which 
seem  originally  to  have  been  abbreviated  forms  of  the 
personal  pronouns. 


For  the  Ist  person  sing.  a-. 

„      2nd    „ 

i»     *-. 

„      3rd    „ 

„     C-.     ( Vide  supra.) 

II      Ist      „ 

plur.  ifci-. 

„      2nd    „ 

„     ki'. 

„      3rd    „ 

II     ^"« 

^ 
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Examples : — 

"kweniy  to  laugh. 

A-kweni,  I  laugh. 

I-kweni,  Thou  laughest. 

E-kweni,  He,  she,  it  laughs. 

Ki-kweni,  We  laugh. 

Ki-kweni,  You  laugh. 

E-kweni,  They  laugh. 

It  is  possible  that  the  form  of  the  Ist  pronominal 
prefix  in  the  verb  was  na,^  an  abbreviation  of  nanu. 
There  are  one  or  two  cases  in  which  it  still  seems  to 
linger,  as  in  naji^  "  I  am  called."  The  form  of  the  1st 
and  2nd  persons  plural,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  the  same. 
As  may  be  noticed  in  several  African  languages,  the 
2nd  person  plural  has  not  a  very  well  fixed  existence, 
and  seems  to  borrow  forms  from  the  other  persons. 

The  possessive  pronouns  are  used  as  suffixes,  and 
are: — 

Sing.  Plur. 

My,  -lai^  masc. ;  at,  fern,  and  conunon.         -lainai,    masc. ;    -ainai^ 

fern,  and  conunon. 
Thy,  -ZiTio,  masc.;  -ino  or -noTio,  fern.        -Knono,  masc.; -nowo, fern. 

and  common.  and  common. 

HIb,  her,  its,  -lenye,  masc. ;  -enye,  fern,  and  common  (sing,  and  plur.). 
Our,  -2aii,  masc. ;  -an,  fem.  and  common  (sing,  and  plur.). 
Your  (doubtful ;  possibly  4nye  or  -enye,  the  same  as  his,  &c.). 
Their,  -Unytna^  masc. ;  -enyenOy  fem.  (sing,  and  plur.). 

Examples  of  above : — 

Ardbe-laiy  my  friend  (masc). 
Anail-aiy  my  sister  (fem.). 
Eiboni4ino^  thy  chief  (masc). 
Naivrino^  thy  mother  (fem.). 
Ajt-enye,  his  house  (fem.). 
TokiHnrainai^  my  things  (fem.). 

&c. 

The  relative  pronouns  in  Masai  seem  to  present  but 

'  Na  is  still  the  form  used  in  Central  Masai-land,  according  to  Dr. 
Fischer. 
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one  form,  and  that  is  a  slight  one.  It  consists  of  n- 
prefixed  to  the  pronominal  particle  preceding  the  verb, 
as: — 

OUdunani  neiam  (n-e-Sam). 
The  man  who  loves. 

En-doki      naiam    nanu. 
The  thing  which  love       I. 

=  The  thing  which  I  love. 

The  interrogatives  are  : — 

Anaii  '^whol  which?"  Nyo?  and  Ainyo?  "whatl"  K-,  Ka?^ 
is  often  prefixed  to  nouns,  and  means  "what  sort  of?"  "what-?" 
Ka-l-kiteh  ?  "  what  sort  of  a  bullock  ? "  Ac. 

All  these  interrogatives  need  the  relative  n-  before 
the  verb,  as  Anai  neno  ?  "  Who  is  coming  ?  "  Ken-dohi 
neti  ?  "  What  thing  is  here  ?  " 

The  demonstratives  are  : — 

Sing.  Plur. 

Masc.  Fern.  Masc.  Fern. 

Ele  or  elo,  Ena,  "  this."         Kulo  or  Kule,     Kwia^  "  these." 

Elde,  J5:?Mfa,  "that."      Kidde,  Kunda/' those.'' 

Sometimes  n  or  ni  (a  form  of  the  adv.  eniy  "  here,") 
is  prefixed  to  all  the  forms,  and  accentuates  their  posi- 
tion— nelo  means  "  this,  here."  When  prefixed  to  the 
plural,  ku  is  left  out,  as  nieldo^  "  those,  these.**  All 
these  demonstratives  may  take  their  place  as  personal 
pronouns. 

Adjectival  pronouns  are : — 

Poki  or  boki,  "  all,  every." 
(Pokirarey  all  two  =  both.) 
-kaif  other. 

Likaiy  masc.  sing.  <^ 

Enkaty  1         fern.  f  the  other. 

Nakaiy  )  sing,  and  plur.  f  the  others. 

Kulikaiy  common.  J 

The  adjectives  in  Masai  are  either  independent 
nouns  used  in  an  adjectival  sense  (like  in  many  of  our 

'  Sometimes  pronounced  g-,  ga. 
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compound  substantives,  such  as,  "  dog-collar,'* "  meal- 
worm," &c.)  and  unassociated  with  gender  or  class  ; 
or  else  verb-roots,  which  are  preceded  by  the  class- 
prefix  of  the  noun  they  qualify,  and  which  are  adjec- 
tives in  a  participial  sense. 

Of  the  first  description  there  are  words  like  torono^ 
toroTcj  originally  a  substantive  meaning  **  destruction, 
anything  broken,  spoilt,"  but  now  only  used  as  an 
adjective  with  the  meaning  of  "  bad,  very  bad," 
according  to  termination.  Torok  is  at  once  the  plural 
and  the  intensified  form.     Thus  :— 

01  dunani  torono  is  "  the  bad  man." 
Ol  dunani  torok  is  "  the  very  bad  man." 
El  dunanak  torok  is  "  the  bad  men." 

Adjectives  of  this  description  generally  agree  with 
their  governing  substantive  in  number  (unless  they 
are  only  found  in  a  collective  form  possessing  no 
plural),  but  exhibit  no  prefixes  indicative  of  gender ; 
but  those  of  the  second  class,  which  comprise  the  bulk 
of  the  adjectives,  and  which  may  possibly  be  present- 
participles,  always  prefix  to  their  stem  the  distinctive 
particle  showing  the  class  of  the  noun  they  qualify. 
Thus,  irosif  a  verb-root  meaning  "  to  be  heavy," 
becomes  oirosiy  masc,  nairosit  fem.,  eiros%  common, 
according  as  it  serves  as  adjective  to — 

Ol-alem  (masc),  "  the  knife." 
En-dolu  (fem.),  "  the  hatchet." 
El-ekart  (common),  "  the  bread." 

These  adjectives  do  not  change  their  termination  in 
the  plural.  Masculine  nouns,  which,  as  I  have  already 
explained,  go  into  the  common,  neutral  gender  when 
they  become  plural,  change  their  adjectival  prefix  also. 
Thus  you  say : — 

H  h 
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Ul-doinyo  otbor  (the  white  mountain),  sing. ; 

but 

El-doinyon  eihor  (the  white  mountains),  phir. 

The  adjectives,  however,  remain  the  same  in  both 
numbers  for  feminine  and  common  nouns. 

In  Masai,  the  adjectives  always  follow  the  nouns. 

In  treating  of  the  prefixes,  pronouns,  and  adjectives, 
I  have  said  so  much  about  the  substantive  indirectly 
that  there  remains  but  little  to  remark  respecting  this 
important  part  of  speech. 

In  Masai,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  substantive 
originates  from  a  verbal-root  rather  than  that  it  gives 
birth  to  the  verb,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the  com- 
mencement of  Aryan  speech.  I  shall  treat  of  this 
further  when  discussing  the  verb. 

I  have  already  treated  of  the  three  genders,  or 
classes  of  nouns,  in  Masai ;  I  will  now  briefly  explain 
how  the  plural  is  formed.  This,  in  the  majority  of 
substantives,  is  done  by  adding  k  or  ki^  n  or  ni  *  to 
the  root,  with,  unless  it  ends  in  a  vowel  or  a  liquid,  a 
vowel  in  between  the  root  and  the  pliu-al  suffix.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  substantives  end  in  a  vowel.* 

One  or  two  seemingly  irregular  plurals  are  formed 
by  adding  a  to  the  root,  or  <m,®  as  : — 

Kera,  plur.  of  Ker,  "  a  sheep." 
Ewejiiiny     „     ^i?e;V,  "  a  place." 
Tokitin,      „     Toki,  "  a  thing." 

Many  collective  nouns,  or  nouns  of  neuter  gender, 
form  no  plural,  or  occasionally  (and  this  is  also  notice- 
able in  certain  adjectives)  form  a  plural  by  prefiitijig 
ku.     This  prefix  ku  will  have  been  already  noticed  in 

*  Vide  passive  of  verhs.  •  Vide  verbs. 

0  0  is  sometimes  a  plural  termination.     Compare  the  plurals  in 
Bari  given  in  Mitterrutzner's  Bari  Grammar. 
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the  demonstrative  pronouns  where  it  forms  the  plural 
{hU'Tha^  hU'lOy  ku'lde^  &o.).  It  is  evidently  an  old 
plural  prefix  of  neuter  gender.  There  are  no  "  cases  ** 
distinguishable  in  the  Masai  noun,  but  when  it  is  used 
in  a  "  vocative  "  sense  the  definite  article  is  dropped 
and  the  class  prefix  substituted.  Thus,  in  addressing 
children  you  say  "  Na-kera  !  "  "  Oh,  children  I  " 
instead  of  Eh-kera,  "  the  children,"  "  O-dunani ! " 
"  Oh,  man  ! ''  ''  Eihoni  I "  ''  Oh,  chief!  " 

It  is  diflBcult  to  treat  of  the  Masai  verb  without 
entering  somewhat  into  the  question  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Masai  language. 

I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  trace  most  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  which  form  the  base  of  this  speech 
to  monosyllabic  roots.  Many  of  these  are  still  existing 
in  their  primitive  form,  side  by  side  with  their  poly- 
syllabic variants,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  at  the 
agglutinative  processes  which  have  built  up  the  struc- 
ture of  the  language. 

The  particles  which  are  used  to  form  the  different  con- 
cepts that  are  built  up  from  a  single  root  may  be  placed 
before  or  after  the  stem.  Sometimes  they  consist  of  in- 
dependent verbal  roots,  prefixed  or  affixed,  or  they  may 
be  simple  reduplications  of  the  primitive  idea  with  a  view 
of  intensifying  it,  or  adverbial  or  prepositional  prefixes, 
or  affixed  particles  used  in  a  passive  sense,  and  so  on. 
An  example  will  better  illustrate  my  meaning. 

From  the  root,  ud^  "  digging,  boring,  hollowing," 
is  derived — 

ehg-M6?-uk  (^ig*  =  the  art.  fern. 

("  the  mouth  ")      vd     =  the  root. 

uk     =  another  stem,  meaning    "  shining,  glit- 
tering ;"  therefore 
eng-wc?-uk  means  the  glittering  cavity,  viz.  "  the 
mouth.") 

H  h  2 
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eng-w^-uk-aji 
(the  "  door  ") 

ehg-ud-sk 
en-d-w^-e 
en-d-M6?-ua 
en-d-«*cZ-unio 

'Ud-if  passive 
w^-i-ki 


'Ud-i-kmi 

i-ud 

mi-iui 

i8-iid'0 
is-weZ-orie 


ih-ud'' 
i\hud-i 


(aji  =  house.  Engudukaji^  lit.  "  the  mouth  of  the 
house.") 

=  "  hole." 

=  "  the  digger,"  viz.  "  the  field  rat." 

=  "  the  bowels ;"  lit.  "  a  cavity." 

=  "a  basket  ;"  lit.  the  plaited  or  "dug  into." 

=  "  the  heel,"  in  the  sense  of  the  heel's  continually 
"  digging  "  into  the  ground,^ 

=  to  be  dug,  hollowed. 

=  a  kind  of  double  passive ;  lit.  "  to  be  furrowed 
(viz.  wrinkled)  repeatedly,"  =  to  purpose, 
intend,  after  reflection. 

=  to  be  intended  or  destined  for. 

=  to  rub,  to  wipe. 

=  "  im  "  =  to  pass ;  lit.  to  pass  down,  to  set,  as  the 
sun.     En-golon  eimud  =  "  the  sun  sets." 

=  to  hide,  conceal 

=  to  hide  carefully,  viz.  hide  different  portions  in 
different  places.  Or  —  to  divide.  The  pre- 
fixed s  is  from  the  adv.  si  =  again,  and 
implies  "  repeated  digging." 

=  to  fill  up. 

=  to  be  filled.  &c. 


Many  of  the  leading  verbal-roots  will  be  found  in 
the  Vocabulary, 

I  will  now  givre  a  few  illustrations  of  the  Masai  verb 
and  of  its  method  of  conjugation. 

Example  I. 

-en,  to  bind  together. 

Active  Voice. 

Present  Tense, 
Affirmative. 

Nanu  ®  aen,        I  bind. 

lye  icn.  Thou  bind  est. 

Ele  ee/4  (or  en\  He,  she,  it  binds. 

lok  kiew.  We  bind. 

Endai  kiew.         You  bind. 

Kuloefw(or^),  They  bind. 


Negative. 

Maen, 

I  bind  not. 

Mien, 

Thou  bindest  not. 

M^, 

He  binds  not. 

Mekien, 

We  bind  not. 

Mekien, 

You  bind  not. 

M^, 

They  bind  not 

^  Latuka — ivot  =  "  full."     Vide  Vocabulary. 
®  The  personal  pronouns  are  placed  here  for  convenience  of  reference. 
They  are  not  always  used  with  the  verb  unless  emphasis  is  required. 
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Ptw^  Tense, 

Aflirmative. 

Negative. 

Aiena^ 

I  bound. 

Ituoen,         I  bound  not. 

IteTta, 

Thou  boundedst. 

Ituien,          Thou  boundedst  not. 

Etena, 

He  bound. 

Etuin,          He  bound  not 

Kit^na, 

We  bound. 

ItuA;ten,         We  bound  not. 

Kitena, 

You  bound. 

lixikien,        You  bound  not. 

EtCTlO, 

They  bound. 

Etuin,           They  bound  not. 

Future  Tense, 

(The  particles  used  in  forming 

this  tense  are  evidently  relics  of  the 

roots  -Zo,  -^,  signifying  ** 

'to 

go."     Vide  Vocabulary,  verbs. 

Ala^, 

I  shall  find. 

Malofw,            I  shall  not  bind. 

(lit 

.  alOy  I  go. 

Milocw,            Thoushaltnotbind. 

aeuy  to  bind.) 

Melo^,            He  shall  not  bind. 

IlaeTi, 

thou  shalt  bind. 

Mekilaer?,         We  shall  not  bind. 

Eloen, 

He  shall  bind. 

Mekiloen,      ") 

Kipuo^n, 

We  shall  bind. 

(or          >  You  shall  not  bind. 

(Kipu  is  an  irregular  plural 

of 

Mekipuo^),  ) 

aloy  to  go,  from  another  root. 

) 

Mepuaeri,         They  shall  not  bind. 

Kipua^, 

You  shall  bind. 

(The  vowels  that  come  together 

Epuoen, 

They  shall  bind. 

Ihpe] 

rlAT] 

in  this  tense  are  often  contracted 
withonesonnd.    Thus  "  Kipuacri " 
will  be  generally  heard  "Kip?^7ew." 
I  spell  them  thus  to  show  the 
proper  mode  of  conjugating  the 
tense.) 

[VB  Mood. 

Maten, 

let  me  bind. 

Tewo, 

bind  thou. 

Mien,           bind  not. 

Mat^, 

let  us  bind. 

lAienienL     bind  ye  not. 

End67?a, 

bind  ye. 

0                           ^ 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present  Tense, 


Ten, 
Peien, 


If,    when,  whilst   I 

bind. 
If  thou  bindest. 

&c. 


nor ")  jr 

en,  5 


I  bind  not. 


Pema«n< 
pemen, 
Pemicn,  If  thou  bind  not, 

&C. 


This  tense  is  made  by  prefixing  the  preposition  pe, 
if,  when,  whilst,  &c.,  to  the  present  indicative. 

Another  combination  is  with  the  relative  particle  n, 
ne,   and   expresses,   "that  I   may,*'    &c.     It   always 
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follows  an  interrogative  pronoun  or  a  preceding  verb. 
This  tense  is  often  expressed  by  an  infinitive  in 
English,  as  : — 

Ayau  naen,  I  wish  to  bind ;  lit.  I  wish  that  I  may  bind. 

After  a  relative  or  interrogative  pronoun  it  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  verb  in  the  same  manner,  as : — 

Ami  nen  f  Who  is  binding]  lit.  Who  that  is  binding  1 

Its  manner  of  uniting  with  the  personal  prefixes  of 
the  verb  is  the  same  as  that  of  pe,  me,  and  other 
particles  already  given,  viz. : — 

S«.,  >  '^  ^  ""^y'  ^^•''^  "^y^*'  ^^  "^y-  ^'•'  ^^^- 

Nekien, 

Both  these  particles,  pe  and  ne  or  ni,  together  with 
others,  such  as  teniy  "  if,'*  perchance,  K,  Ka^  **  What  ?'* 
(Kaien  ?  "  What  art  thou  binding  ?")  may  be  prefixed  to 
all  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood  in  the  active  and 
passive  voices,  thus  giving  them  a  subjunctive  or 
potential  sense. 

Thus  you  may  say : — 

Pe/eno,  If  he  bound. 
'Neittikien,  That  we  bound  not 

&c. 

Passive  Voice. 

-e»i,  to  be  bound. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Tense, 


Affirmative. 

Negative, 

Aenif 

I  am  bound.                 1 

Mfymif 

I  am  not  bound. 

lent, 

Thou  art  bound. 

Miewt, 

Thou  art  not  bound. 

&/C. 

&c. 

Adding  for  this  tense  -i  to  the  present  indicative,  active  voice. 
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Pad  Tense, 
Affirmative.  K'egative. 


Ituatenakiy  I  was  not  bound. 
Ituitenaki,  Thou  was  not  bound. 


Atenaki,         I  was  bound. 
ItSnakiy  Thou  wast  bound. 

And  so  on. 
Adding  -ki  to  termination  of  past  tense,  indicative,  active  voice. 

Future  Tense. 

Alaeniy  I  shall  be  bound. 
Ac. 

Imfbrative  Mood. 

Tenaki,      be  thou  bound. 
Endenakiy  be  ye  bound. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  tenses,  others  can  be 
formed  by  the  aid  of  auxiliary  verbs,  as  : — 

Aidipa  cUenOy      I  had  bound,  I  have  already  bound ;  lit.  I  have 

finished,  I  have  bound. 
Ittiaidip  atena,    I  had  not  bound,  &c. 
Ayau  naen,  I  would  bind ;  lit  I  would,  will,  desire  that  I  bind. 

Many  verbs,  especially  derivatives,  and  those  com- 
mencing with  i,  make  their  past  tense  differently  from 
the  mode  already  described,  viz.  by  simply  aflBxing  a 
to  the  root.     Thus : — 

Aidip,  I  finish. 

Aidipa,  I  finished. 

Aiken,  I  count. 

Aikena,  I  counted. 

The  mode  of  forming  the  past  tense  in  other  verbs 
is,  as  in  the  first  example,  given  by  prefixing  -fa,  -te^ 
'ti,  'tOf  or  4Uj  to  the  root,  and  adding  a  to  stems 
ending  in  a  consonant,  as  : — 

A-i-ena 
(properly  o-te-ena), 

A-is^iama,  I  loved  (from  iam,  to  love). 

A-ii-riia,  I  equalled  (from  n/,  to  equal). 

A-to-roro,  I  trod  (from  roro,  to  tread). 

A'ivL-iiima,  I  put  down  (from  iiim,  to  put  down). 


>    >  I  bound. 
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It  may  be  remarked  that  on  the  tonic  vowel  of  the 
root,  the  vowel  of  the  prefix  -f-  generally  depends. 

The  elements  of  construction  in  the  verb  may  be 
briefly  summarized. 

The  present  aflBrmative  is  simply  the  root  with  the 
personal  prefixes  added.  The  past  aflBrmative  is 
formed  by  prefixing  -fa,  -te,  -fi,  -to,  or  -fw,  to  the  root, 
and  aflBxing  a,  or  by  doing  the  latter  only  in  the  case 
of  most  derivative  verbs  commencing  with  i. 

It  is  possible  that  the  -to,  &c.,  prefixed  to  the  verb 
to  form  a  past  tense  is  related  to  the  verb-root  -to,  "  to 
be,  become,  have."  The  origin  of  the  future  tense  has 
already  been  surmised.  It  is  formed  by  prefixing  -Z 
{aly  ilf  el)  to  the  three  persons  in  the  singular  of  the 
present  tense,  and  -po  {hipu^  epu)  to  the  three  persons 
in  the  plural. 

The  imperative,  it  will  have  been  remarked,  re- 
sembles greatly  the  past  tense  in  the  aflBrmative.  In 
those  verbs  which  form  their  preterite  without  prefixing 
-i-,  the  imperative  also  lacks  this  particle,  and  resembles 
the  past  tense  exactly  in  the  2nd  pers.  sing.  In  the 
2nd  pers.  plural,  the  e,  en,  em,  end^  placed  before  the 
verb,  as  in  Endo/am,  "  love  ye ;"  Enden,  "  bind  ye," 
stands  for  Endai^  "  you." 

The  negative  is  generally  formed  by  prefixing  m  or 
me-  to  the  aflBrmative.  This  particle  is  derived  from 
the  adverb  emme^  "  no,  not."  The  exception  to  this 
rule  lies  in  the  negative  past  tense  of  indicative  where 
ito,  etu  takes  the  place  of  m.  I  cannot  obtain  any 
clue  to  the  origin  of  this  prefix,  unless  it  is  related 
to  -toa,  "  died,  ceased  "  (-4toa,  "  I  died.") 

The  passive  is  usually  formed  by  adding  i  in  the 
present,  and  ki  in  the  past  tenses  to  the  form  of  the 
active  voice.     In  some  verbs,  -i  is  replaced  by  -K  or 
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•rni,  and  either  of  these  two  may  be  doubled  to  intensify 
or  modify  the  sense. 

The  meanings  of  verbal-roots   may  be   altered  by 
various  affixes  and  prefixes.     Among  the  former  are — 

-io^  causative  (from  -iio,  to  give). 

-ate^  reciprocative. 

-16,  transitive. 

-si,  intensitive  (from  -«',  again). 

-ye,  restrictive  (from  -ge^  only,  but). 

'ka^  applicative. 

The  verb  "  to  be,  to  have  (viz.  be  with),  to  become, 
to  exist,"  is  expressed  by  three  forms  : — 

-rOy  'tUy  and  -ti. 

^ra  applies  more  to  actual  existence,  and  is  only  used 
in  the  present  tense,  -fa  is  used  in  present  and  past, 
and  with  compounds.  It  is  often  translated  by  **  to 
have."  'ti  applies  to  locality  generally,  and  is  possibly 
nothing  but  the  preposition  ft, "  in,  on  "  {Atij  "  I  am  here," 
Itiy "  thou  art  here,  or  there,"  &c.).  There  are  some  few 
defective  verbs,  and  one  or  two  such  as  "  to  go,"  "  to 
come,"  which  are  irregular,  and  made  up  of  several 
different  roots,  as  happens  oft/en  in  other  tongues. 

As  previously  explained,  great  variety  of  meaning 
may  be  obtained  from  the  original  monosyllabic  roots, 
which  express  simple  concepts,  by  the  agglutinative 
process  which  tacks  on  before  and  behind  other  par- 
ticles which  enlarge,  diminish,  or  intensify  the  primi- 
tive sense  of  the  verb. 

Adverbs  in  Masai  are  generally  affixed,  and  preposi- 
tions prefixed  to  the  verb-root.  M«ny  independent 
nouns  or  verbs  have  the  form  of  adverbs  and  pre- 
positions. The  conjunctions  are  at^,  "  or,  either ;"  o 
and  Tia,  "  and,  with,"  according  to  gender. 

Having  now  passed  the  main  features  of  this  Ian- 
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guage  in  review,  we  may  be  better  able  to  fix  its 
position  and  relationships  among  other  African  lin- 
guistic groups. 

In  the  recognition  of  sexual  gender  it  resembles 
the  Semitic,  Hamitic,  and  Hottentot  tongues ;  but,  as 
I  have  tried  to  show,  this  generic  distinction  is  some- 
what hazy  and  seems  to  have  originated  rather  in 
differentiating  the  strong,  big  things  from  the  small 
and  weak.  The  three  classes  in  Masai,  viz.  strong  or 
masculine,  neuter  or  common,  feminine  or  weak,  seem 
to  occupy  a  somewhat  intermediate  position  between 
the  many  arbitrary  classes  in  the  Fula  and  Bantu 
languages,  and  the  two  genders  of  nouns — male  and 
female — in  the  Semitic  and  Hamitic  families.  The 
"  feminine  "  consonant  in  Masai  is  n.  In  the  Hotten- 
tot,"  Hamitic,  and  Semitic  languages  it  is  generally  t 
(3  {th),  8,  h). 

In  the  question  of  construction  the  primal  roots  of 
the  Masai  language  seem  to  have  been  monosyllabic — 
in  this  differing  from  the  Bantu  and  Hamitic  (wherein 
they  were  probably  dissyllabic)  and  the  Semitic  (in 
which  they  were  trisyllabic  and  triliteral).  The 
manner  of  forming  the  plural  by  adding  an  affix  to  the 
root  resembles  the  plan  adopted  in  certain  Hamitic  or 
Ethiopic  tongues,  particularly  in  Galla,  where  the  few 
plurals  that  exist  are  made  by  adding  -n,  -m,  -da  to  the 
singular  form  of  the  noun.  The  secondary  and  rarer 
mode  of  giving  a  plural  signification  to  a  root  (chiefly 
in  pronouns  and  adjectives,  and  in  Bari  in  certain 
nouns)  by  changing  the  prefix  to  hi  (Bari,  feo),  reminds 
one  of  the  prefix-governed  families  of  African  tongues. 

The  mode  of  forming  derivative  verbs  by  affixing 

^  The  Hottentot,  like  the  Masai,  has  three  classes,  masc.,  fern.,  and 
common. 
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various  suffixes  to  the  stem,  thus  imparting  a  reciprocal, 
causative,  or  intensitive  meaning  to  the  simple  root, 
recalls  the  same  method  in  the  Galla  and  Bantu  Ian- 
guages. 

At  the  same  time,  although  the  Masai  group  offers 
certain  points  of  agreement  in  grammatical  features 
with  the  Hamitic  and  Bantu  divisions,  there  is  no 
positive  approximation  to  either.  Certain  of  the 
numerals  bear  a  slight  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Galla,  and  there  are  also  a  few  words  alike  in  the 
vocabularies  of  both  these  groups,  but  the  similarity  is 
possibly  accidental,  or  some  of  the  words  may  have 
been  borrowed,  one  from  the  other.  Masai  certainly 
resembles  Galla  in  its  recognition  of  sexual  gender,  but 
differs  from  it  by  the  possession  of  a  third  or  neuter 
class  of  nouns  (the  Galla,  all  Hamitic  or  Semitic 
tongues  beside,  only  recognizes  two  genders,  masc. 
and  fern.).  Judging  by  certain  indisputable  resem- 
blances between  the  vocabularies  of  Masai  and  Bari 

V 

and  the  Dirika-Siluk  tongues,  there  is  a  great  pro- 
bability that  the  origin  of  the  Masai  family  of  languages 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  basin  of  the  White  Nile.  Its 
affinities  with  the  Galla  branch  of  the  Hamitic  group 
raise  the  same  interesting  problems  as  the  similarity 
which  exists  in  certain  grammatical  features  between 
the  Hausa  language  of  the  Niger  basin  and  the  Berber 
tongues.  On  these  points  depend  the  solution  of 
many  difficult  questions  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
Hamitic  and  Semitic  languages,  and  possibly  races. 

I  append  the  following  vocabulary  of  Masai  for 
purposes  of  reference  rather  than  with  any  idea  of 
giving  a  glossary  of  the  language.  This  would  be  out 
of  place  in  a  work  of  this  sort,  and  therefore  the 
following  list  of  words  is  only  given  for  the  conveni- 
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ence  of  the  student  of   African   philology  who  may 
happen  to  take  up  this  book, 

I  have  added  to  the  Masai  vocabulary  words  from 
other] African  languages,  either  belonging  to  the  same 
group  or  forming  part  of  separate  linguistic  families 
which  might  seem  to  be  remotely  connected  with  the 
Masai. 

The  mode  of  spelling  adopted  in  these  and  other 
vocabularies  which  follow,  and  throughout  the  volume 
where  African  names  are  introduced  which  have  not  a 
generally  accepted  orthography,  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  proposed  in  Lepsius'  "  Standard  Alphabet." 
The  following  letters  are  used  : — 

Vowels : — 

a,  a,  e,  e^  i,  i,  o,  o,  d,  o,  u,  u,  ii. 

Consonants : — 

^,  9y  y>  X»  ^'>  ^  y»  /»  Cy  ^>  ^»  *>  ^>  ^y  *>  *»  2,  \  1,  r,  n,  n,  d  (ny),  m, 
b,  p,  f,  V,  w. 

In  their  pronunciation  it  may  be  said  roughly  that 
the  vowels  are  sounded  as  in  Italian  and  the  consonants 
as  in  English,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
not  studied  Lepsius'  system  I  give  a  further  explana- 
tion.    Among  the  vowels 

a  is  sounded  as  in  "  master/' 


d           ,, 

"  rather." 

e           „ 

«*  met." 

^           » 

"grey." 

• 
^                     91 

"bit." 

I                    „ 

"  ravine." 

0               „ 

"  not." 

0               „ 

"bone," 

6 

"  store,"  or  a  in  "  aU." 

0  like  the  German  0  in  "  Bose,"  or  Fren 

"  coeur." 
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u  is  sounded  as  in  "put." 

u  „  „      "  rule  '*  (oo). 

a  like  the  French  u  or  German  ii. 

The  consonants  are  sounded  thus  : — 

A;  as  in  "  kitten.'' 

g  as  in  "  gate." 

y  (the  Greek  gamma)  like  the  Arabic  c  (yain),  a  sound 

resembling  the  Northumberland  "  burr  "  or  the  French 

"  r  grassSyS" 
X  (the  Greek  chi),  like  ck  in  German  or  -;,  in  Arabic. 
h*,  like  the  Arabic  -.,  a  strongly  aspirated  h. 
A  as  in  "  house." 
^  as  in  "  year." 

/  as  in  "jar  "  (the  English  " j  "). 

c  as  ch  in  English  or  c  before  e  and  t  in  Italian.     Ca  =  cha. 
d'  a  sound  like  "  dy,"  intermediate  between/  and  d. 
d  asin  "day." 
^  as  ^A  in  "  think." 
S  as  thin  "that." 
^  as  in  "tale." 
«  as  in  "  sail." 

4f,  English  sh,  as  in  "shawl." 
«  as  in  "zinc." 

z  as  in  "  azure  "  =  the  French  "  j." 
Z  as  in  "  lace." 
r  as  in  "  Rome." 
71  as  in  "  need." 
n   as  in  "singing" — a  ringing  nasal   sound  like  ng,  but 

carrying  on  no  sound  of  the  g, 
n,  sometimes  used  at  the  end  of  words  for  np=the  Spanish  H. 
m  as  in  "maid"  and  "umpire." 
ft  as  in  "  boat." 
^  as  in  "  perch." 
/  as  in  «  faU." 
r  as  in  "  veil." 
tt?  as  in  "  wait "  and  "  nawab  "  (a  consonantal  u). 

Where  the  accent  is  not  marked,  it  generally  falls 
on  the  penultimate. 
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{h)  The  Bantu  languages  of  Kilima-njaro. 

At  the  risk  of  wearying  a  majority  of  my  readers,  I 
will  preface  my  vocabularies  of  the  Bantu  languages 
of  the  Kiliraa-njaro  district  by  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
main  features  of  this  most  remarkable  family  of 
tongues.  The  word  "  Bantu  "  has  been  so  often  used 
in  this  book  that  there  are  some  who  may  be  unaware 
of  its  meaning,  and  annoyed  at  its  constant  repetition 
and  apparently  meaningless  character.  To  these,  and 
not  to  the  advanced  in  African  studies,  I  tender  this 
little  general  dissertation. 

Any  one  who  glances  at  a  linguistic  map  of  Africa 
— such  an  one  as  Mr.  Ravenstein  has  drawn  for  Mr. 
Gust's  book  on  African  languages — will  hardly  fail 
to  perceive  how  thickly  certain  districts,  such  as 
Abyssinia,  the  basin  of  the  White  Nile,  the  Lower 
Niger,  or  the  country  round  Sierra  Leone,  are  dotted 
with  the  names  of  distinct  languages.  Nor  is  it 
merely  a  question  of  numerous  dialects  of  common 
origin.  Many  of  these  tongues — spoken,  it  may  be, 
by  only  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants  of  a  single 
cluster  of  villages  in  a  circumscribed  area — are  quite 
isolated,  quite  without  relationships  to  other  known 
forms  of  speech ;  or  again,  some  of  the  languages  may 
show  faint  indications  of  possible  affinities — ^just  a 
few  hints  in  their  grammatical  construction  or 
vocabulary,  or  phonology — sufficient  to  enable  great 
generalizers  in  philology  to  bundle  them  together  in 
one  common  group,  in  a  desperate  hope  of  simplifying 
the  arrangement  of  African  languages.  Even  the 
well-marked  and  undoubted  natural  families  that  over- 
lie these  regions — the  Hamitic,  the  Fula,  the  Nubian, 
the  Siluk,  the  Hausa,  the  Mandingo — exhibit  only 
sufficient    similarity  of    structure   in   their   different 
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branches  to  enable  the  philologist  to  satisfy  himself 
that  be  is  justified  in  regarding  them  as  forming 
homogeneous  groups.  But  the  various  members  of 
any  one  of  these  families  often  differ  widely  in  their 
vocabularies,    and    sometimes   are    unlike    in    many 


{^^^  indicBtei  the  nnge  oftbe  Bonta  family  of  laDguagei. 
£,' -'ivj  tndicatM  tbe  poaition  of  UD^agei  pouiblj  allied. 

Hap  No.  6. — Hap  of  Africa,  showiDg  nmge  of  BBDta  lADgnage*. 

grammatical  points.  For  instance,  Galla  and  Silba 
(Shiu)  (the  language  of  the  Moroccan  Berbers)  are 
both  members  of  the  Hamitic  group,  yet,  beyond  their 
structural  resemblance  and  their  agreement  in  certain 
main  features  of  grammar,  they  scarcely  possess  a  root 
or  test-word  in  common.'   I  need  not  multiply  instances 

'  Compare  witli  this  Ltt-gatida  and  Ocx-herrero,  Inugimj^  spoken  &t 
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of  this ;  the  fact  is  already  recognized  by  students  of 
African  languages,  that  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
continent  there  are  bewildering  multitudes  of  diverse 
tongues  belonging  to  many  independent  families,  and 
apparently  irreducible  to  a  common  origin.  Yet  cross 
the  irregular  boundary-line  which  runs  over  the  con- 
tinent from  6*  N.  on  the  west  coast  to  the  Equator  on 
the  east  coast—viz.  the  northern  limit  of  the  Bantu 
speech — and  what  do  we  find  ?  Why  that  the  whole 
of  the  southern  half  of  Africa,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Masai  and  Galla  intrusion  in  the  north-east  and 
the  Hottentot  enclave  in  the  south-west,*  is  the 
domain  of  a  single  homogeneous  family  of  languages, 
the  Bantu  diflFering  perhaps  less  among  themselves 
than  do  the  many  offshoots  of  the  Aryan  stock.  The 
only  other  African  tongues  which  in  any  way  approach 
the  Bantu  (as  regards  similarity  of  structure)  occupy 
little  isolated  patches  of  country  in  Central  and 
Western  Africa,  surrounded  often  by  totally  dissimilar 
forms  of  speech.  Originally,  there  is  little  doubt,  the 
primal  Bantu  language  was  as  one  of  these,  a  member 
of  a  little  group  of  prefix-governed  tongues  developed 
somewhere  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  Peculiar  circum- 
stances gave  the  people  who  spoke  it  the  opportimity 
of  playing  a  great  role  in  unwritten  African  history ; 
and  the  Bantu  negroes,  at  one  time  very  likely  an 
obscure  and  unimportant  tribe  like  the  Temne  and 
Bulom  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  Efik  of  Old  Calabar,  or 
the  Tumale  of  Kordofan,  became  the  ruling  and  almost 

either  extremity  of  the  Bantu  language-field,  separated  as  widely  as 
are  Galla  and  Silha,  yet  differing  from  each  other  only  as  Latin  ^m 
Greek. 

*  I  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  except  the  languages  of  the 
Pigmy  races  (Obongo  and  others)  from  this  general  statement,  as  we 
know  too  little  of  them  to  pronounce  as  to  their  affinities. 
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the  exclusive  race  of  Southern  Tropical  Africa,  swallow- 
ing up,  obliterating,  absorbing  the  previous  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  and  carrying  their  own  form  of  language 
triumphantly  from  the  Upper  Nile  to  Natal,  and  from 
the  Eiver  Tana  on  the  east  coast  to  Fernando  Po  on  the 
west.  In  the  spread  of  the  Masai  race  and  language 
we  may  see,  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  a  parallel  to  this 
extension  of  the  Bantu.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
I  already  have  pointed  out  the  relations  which  the 
Masai  language  bears  to  the  Siluk  and  other  tongues 
spoken  in  the  basin  of  the  White  Nile.  Some  of  these 
forms  of  speech  resemble  Masai  about  as  much  as  the 
Non-Bantu  prefix-languages  resemble  Bantu-proper. 
Most  of  them  are  spoken  over  small  and  confined 
areas.  Yet  the  range  of  the  Masai  tongue  and  its 
various  dialects  extends  almost  uninterruptedly  from 
3°  N.  to  5°  S.  of  the  Equator,  wherever  the  Masai 
race  has  spread  in  its  warlike  raids.  Now  we  know 
that  in  many  parts  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  the 
Masai  only  arrived,  as  it  were,  the  other  day.  In 
many  districts,  too,  in  the  centre  of  their  present 
home  the  remnant  of  aboriginal  natives  still  retain  the 
oral  tradition  that  several  generations  ago  the  Masai 
were  unknown  in  the  land.  Yet,  witli  the  exception 
of  a  few  isolated  mountain-ranges  where  the  Bantu- 
speaking  inhabitants  still  linger,  the  Masai  language 
is  dominant  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  huge  country  known  as  Masai-land.  Moreover,  it 
is  probable  that  had  this  warlike  race  not  encountered 
natives  armed  with  firearms  and  dominated  by  Arabs 
on  the  south,  they  would  have  overrun  a  considerably 
larger  district  than  the  one  they  at  present  occupy,  and 
their  language  would  have  acquired  an  even  greater 
range,  and  in  course  of  time  have  lost  its  uniformity, 

I  1 
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and  become  split  up  into  many  separate  dialects.  Yet 
it  is  probable  that  some  centuries  ago  the  Masai  were 
only  a  small  section  of  a  Nilotic  race  which  adverse 
circumstances  drove  from  its  original  home,  and  forced 
farther  and  farther  south,  the  Masai  all  the  time 
developing  their  fighting  qualities,  first  to  save  them- 
selves from  extinction,  and  then  in  turn  to  pursue  a 
successful  policy  of  rapine  and  dominion.  Such,  in  all 
likelihood,  were  the  origin  and  history  of  the  spread 
of  the  Bantu  race  and  language.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  before  their  advent  the  southern  half  of  Africa 
was  sparsely  populated,  perhaps  by  a  low  type  of 
negro  in  the  north  and  west,  and  Hottentots,  Bush- 
men, and  Pigmies  in  the  south  and  centre.  The  in- 
vading Bantu  canned  all  before  liim  in  the  early  days 
of  his  invasion,  and  was  probably  little  but  a  fighting- 
man,  as  is  the  Masai  at  the  present  day.  In  the  west, 
however,  he  was  stopped — choked,  one  might  almost 
say — by  the  dense  negro  population,  and  in  the  south- 
west by  the  Hottentots,  who  were  probably  driven  to 
bay  in  this  corner  of  the  continent.  In  the  centre  of 
Africa  the  race  and  language  of  the  Bantu  people  are 
purest  to  this  day,  probably  from  the  much  less  inter- 
mixture which  took  place  between  them  and  any  pre- 
vious inhabitants.  Judged  by  his  purest  types — the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  Congo  basin — 
the  Bantu  was  probably  a  red  race  in  its  origin. 
Intermixture  with  Hottentots  has  given  the  Zulus  a 
yellowish  tinge,  and  clicks  in  their  language,  and  the 
fusing  of  Bantu  and  Negro  on  the  west  coast  has 
debased  the  character  of  the  speech  and  deepened  the 
colour  of  the  skin. 

Taking    into    consideration  the  fact  that  the  un- 
written  languages   of    a   savage    people    vary    with 
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extraordinary  rapidity,  and  noting  at  the  same  time 
how  great  is  the  uniformity  in  grammar,  construction, 
and  vocabulary  between  all  the  Bantu  languages,  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  they  are  a  very  ancient  offshoot 
of  the  negro  race,  or  that  the  date  of  their  original 
dispersion  from  their  centre  of  development  is  very 
far  removed.  T  should  think,  as  far  as  we  may  judge, 
that  it  is  about  2000  to  2500  years  since  the  Bantu 
people  commenced  their  invasion  of  Southern  Africa ; 
and  that  before  this  date — before  the  dispersal  of 
what  was  evidently  a  compact  and  homogeneous  tribe 
— one  common  language,  the  Bantu  mother-speech,* 
was  spoken.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  which 
induces  me  to  hazard  this  guess  as  to  the  recent  period 
at  which  this  family  of  languages  split  up  into  separate 
branches  and  spread  out  over  half  the  continent  of 
Africa,  is  the  interesting  fact  that  in  nearly  every 
form  of  Bantu  speech  the  domestic  fowl  is  indicated 
by  words  of  one  type,  all  pointing  to  a  common  origin. 
This  in  its  most  archaic  form  is  nguku.  This  is  the 
term  used  in  Ki-nyoro,*  in  Lu-ganda  (the  language  of 
Buganda,  on  tire  north-west  shore  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza),  in  the  tongues  of  the  Upper  Congo,  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  of  Kilima-njaro,  at  the  present  day,  while 
variants  of  the  same  word  are  found  in  Kafir  {inkuhi)^ 
Zulu,  Mpoiigwe,  and,  in  short,  almost  all  the  known 
members  of  the  Bantu  group.  Now  this  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  domestic  fowl  must  have  been  known 
to  the  original  Bantu  race  before  it  commenced  its 
migrations  from  the  centre  of  its  development,  from 

*  Itself,  no  doubt,  in  those  early  days  but  a  sister-tongue  or  a 
lateral  branch  of  many  cognate  forms  of  prefix-governed  speech  de- 
scended from  an  earlier  stock. 

*  Ki-nyoro,  one  of  the  most  northerly  forms  of  Bantu  language,  is 
spoken  in  Bu-nyoro  on  the  Victoria  Nile,  in  lat  2°  N. 

I  i  2 
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its  primal  home.     Yet  the  era  of  the  domestication  of 
Gallus  Bankiva  is  not  a  very  remote  one,  as  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  even  in  Malacca  and  Indo-China,  its 
original  habitat.     Hindostan  seems  to  have  known  it 
as  a  domesticated  bird  about  2000  years  B.C.,  China 
about  1200  B.C.,  and  the  Polynesians  possibly  carried 
it  with  them  when  they  started  about  two  thousand 
years  ago  to  colonize  the  Pacific  Archipelagoes.    From 
India  it  spread  to  Persia,  and  the  Persians  made  it 
known  to  the  Greeks  about  1000  b.o.    Aristophanes 
called  it  the  "Persian  bird."     It  was  not  known  to 
the  Romans  till  much  later,  and  the  Ancient  Jews 
ignored  it  till   long    after  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
It  was  introduced  into  Egypt,  as  far  as  we  can  tell, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  Ptolemic  rule.     Down  the 
Nile  it  quickly  spread  to  the  negro  and  negroid  in- 
habitants— as  quickly  as  turkeys,  Muscovy  ducks,  pine- 
apples, manioc,  Indian  corn,  and  other  American  pro- 
ducts have  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  Africa  during 
the  last  two  centuries — and  thus  probably  reached  the 
ancestors  of  the  Bantu  race  not  more  than  some  two 
thousand  years  ago.     Even  yet  there  are  many  parts 
of  Africa  where  the  fowl  is  not  known,  such  as  in 
Masai-land  and  in  some  parts  of  South  and  West  Africa. 
The  Bushmen  have  it   not.     Moreover,  the  fact  that 
there  is  such  an  absence  of  special  varieties  and  peculiar 
breeds  seems  to  suggest  that  the  fowl  in  Africa  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  depart  in  any  marked  manner  from 
the  original  stock.* 

By  studying  the  comparative  vocabularies   of  the 

*  I  fancy  some  may  be  inclined  to  suggest  that  the  fowl  may  have 
been  introduced  at  an  earlier  date  into  Africa  by  way  of  Madagascar, 
and  that  the  Malay  invaders  of  that  island  might  well  have  brought 
it  with  them  from  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
we  can  discover  no  introduction  of  any  animal  or  plant  in  a  domesti- 
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Bantu  languages,  many  interesting  conjectures  may 
be  made  as  to  the  original  home  and  primitive 
condition  of  this  people.  Thus  the  fact  that 
similar  words  are  used  in  the  remotest  and  most 
widely  separated  members  of  the  group  to  express 
"leopard,"  "elephant,"  "hippopotamus,'*  "buffalo," 
"pig,"  "ape,"  "monkey,"  "grey  parrot,"  "bee," 
&c.,  leads  us  to  believe  that  these  creatures  were 
familiar  to  the  primitive  Bantu  race ;  while  we  may 
infer  that  because  the  rhinoceros,  giraffe,  lion,  ostrich, 
and  zebra  are  known  by  many  different  and  varying 
terms  in  the  dialects  of  those  tribes  acquainted  with 
them,  they  were  unknown  to  the  forefathers  of  the 
people  in  their  ancestral  home.  Now  the  first-men- 
tioned list  of  creatures  (with  many  others  which  might 

cated  condition  from  Madagascar  into  Africa,  but  rather  that  most 
domesticated  animals  in  that  island  bear  Bantu  names,  and  in  all 
likelihood  owe  their  origin  to  importation  from  the  Mosambique 
coast,  we  may  further  consider,  for  weighty  linguistic  reasons,  that 
the  region  of  South-east  Africa  opposite  Madagascar  was  a  very 
unlikely  site  for  the  original  home  and  starting-point  of  the  Bantu 
people.  Again,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  fowl  may  have  been 
introduced  from  Madagascar  to  the  opposite  coast,  and  that  it  was 
thence  passed  on  into  all  parts  of  Bantu  Africa — the  Lake  district, 
Natal,  the  Camerooos,  the  Congo — carrying  with  it  everywhere  its 
original  name.  But  in  this  case  how  is  it,  while  all  the  Bantu 
languages  know  it  by  kindred  (practically  identical)  terms,  that  in 
neighbouring  or  intervening  forms  of  speech  of  alien  families  it  is 
designated  by  entirely  dissimilar  words  1  Also  it  must  be  noted  that 
all  foreign  products  introduced  into  Africa,  and  acclimatized  there 
since  the  discovery  of  America,  do  not  carry  their  original  names  with 
them  from  tribe  to  tribe  as  they  pass  across  the  dark  continent. 
Things  like  Indian  com,  sweet  potatoes,  manioc,  the  Muscovy  duck, 
the  pineapple,  bear  a  different  designation  in  almost  every  separate 
dialect,  and  though  sometimes  their  original  foreign  name  may  turn 
up  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  in  the  intervening  lands  nearer  the  coast 
it  has  been  long  since  changed  and  distorted  beyond  recognition. 
Lastly,  the  introduction  into  Madagascar  of  the  domestic  fowl  is 
usually  ascribed  to  the  Arabs,  about  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  ago. 
Few  writers  on  Madagascar  mention  its  presence  in  the  island,  and  it 
is  probably  not  widely  kept  even  at  the  present  time. 
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be  cited  but  for  want  of  space)  suggest  a  well- 
forested  and  well- watered  country  in  West  Central 
Africa  as  the  original  abode  of  the  Bantu  race.  The 
grey  parrot,  for  instance,  is  found  as  far  east  as  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  and  as  far  south  as  Angola,  but 
otherwise  is  confined  to  Western  Africa.  The  leopard, 
elephant,  apes,  and  monkeys  mostly  affect  densely- 
wooded  regions.  The  hippopotamus  only  inhabits 
big  rivers  or  lakes.  The  buffalo  is  rarely  found  west- 
ward of  the  Niger.  On  the  other  hand  the  lion, 
giraffe,  rhinoceros,  zebra,  or  ostrich  decidedly  prefer 
the  sparsely- wooded  steppes  and  savannahs  of  Eastern 
and  Southern  Africa ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  primitive  Bantu  being  unacquainted 
with  them,  and  knowing  other  creatures  (such  as  the 
grey  parrot)  confined  to  the  forested  districts  of  Wes- 
tern Central  Africa,  there  had  his  primaeval  home,  and 
thence  started  on  his  career  of  conquest  and  coloniza- 
tion over  Western,  Southern,  and  Eastern  Africa. 

From  the  fact  that  there  is  a  common  name  for 
''  ox  "  {jfigomhe^  inkombo^  inkomo^  omo^  nomhe)  through- 
out nearly  all  the  Bantu  languages,  we  may  safely 
infer  that  cattle-keeping  was  a  feature  of  the  primitive 
life  of  the  race,  and  also  that  they  were  agriculturists, 
because  the  terms  applied  to  various  implements  for 
tilling  the  soil,  to  "  ploughing,"  "  digging,"  "  sowing," 
**  reaping,"  are  retained,  very  little  altered,  by  some 
of  their  remotest  descendants.  We  may  gather  from 
the  same  reasons  that  besides  the  ox  they  possessed 
other  domestic  animals,  namely,  the  goat,  possibly  the 
sheep,  the  dog,  the  pig,**  and  the  fowl.    Of  the  present 

•  The  word  for  pig  is  as  widespread  as  that  for  ox.  I  have  tried  to 
show  in  my  book  on  the  Congo  that  the  pig  was  domesticated  in 
Africa  long  before  its  introduction  by  the  Portuguese. 
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cultivated  plants,  very  few  were  known  to  them  in 
the  days  before  their  dispersal,  perhaps  only  millet, 
pumpkins,  edible  arums,  the  banana,  and  a  few  obscure 
roots  and  fruits. 

They  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
iron  and  copper,  used  smelting-forges  of  the  primitive 
type  still  in  vogue,  and  beat  out  knives,  spears,  and 
arrow-heads  as  they  do  now.  The  bow  was  certainly 
in  common  use,  and  its  name  is  not  only  well-nigh 
universal  throughout  Bantu  Africa,  but  also  seems  to 
have  sprung  from  a  very  old  root.  Pottery,  basket- 
weaving,  and  some  form  of  clothing,  either  of  plaited 
grass,  banana-fibre,  or  imported  cloth,  was  in  use. 
Canoes  were  familiar  to  the  early  Bantu  people,  to 
judge  by  the  universality  of  their  primitive  name. 
A  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being  or  Creator  seems  to 
have  existed,  but  a  belief  in  spirits  of  the  dead,  in 
magic,  witchcraft,  certain  vague  forms  of  "  fetishism," 
and  phallic  worship  certainly  prevailed,  and  tbe 
*^ medicine-man,**  "rain-maker,"  or  magician  most 
undoubtedly  exercised  as  powerful  a  sway  over  the 
primitive  Bantu  as  he  does  throughout  every  branch 
of  his  widespread  descendants. 

Apparently  in  that  golden  age  before  their  dispersal 
the  Bantu  people  were  neither  acquainted  with  small- 
pox, syphilis,  nor  many  forms  of  disease  which  plague 
them  nowadays.  They  smoked  hemp,  possibly,  but 
not  tobacco,  and  they  drank  one  or  two  kinds  of 
fermented  liquors.  They  anointed  themselves  with 
oil,  rancid  butter,  red  earth,  and  the  dyes  of  certain 
trees.  They  sang  and  they  danced,  and  they  possessed 
drums  and  musical  instruments  with  strings. 

Circumcision  is  not  universal  among  all  Bantu 
nations  at  the  present  day,  and  it  is  possible  that  it 
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was  not  originally  practised  by  their  common  ancestors, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  may  have  been  partially  in 
use.  Initiatory  ceremonies  for  youths  on  attaining 
manhood  were  certainly  in  vogue.  Just  as  the  life  of 
the  early  Aryans  may  be  conjectured  from  the  exa- 
mination of  word-roots  common  to  most  of  the  forms 
of  speech  which  are  descended  from  an  Aryan  mother- 
tongue,  or  in  the  same  way  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
modern  Bantu  languages,  we  are  able  not  only  to 
reconstruct  the  primitive  Bantu  speech,  but  we  can 
also  glean  much  information  as  to  the  relative  culture 
and  mode  of  life  existing  in  the  original  tribe  of 
negroes  from  which  most  of  the  Bantu  races  of  Africa 
are  descended. 

It  is  just  possible  that  some  of  my  readers  may 
wish  to  know  the  meaning  and  origin  of  this  term 
"  Bantu  "  which  has  been  so  frequently  used  in  this 
book,  and  which  is  generally  accepted  as  the  designa- 
tion of  an  important  family  of  African  languages  and 
a  large  section  of  the  negro  race.  "  Bantu  '*  (properly 
Ba-ntu)  means  **  men,  people,  folk.''  It  is  the  plural 
of  Mu-ntu  "  a  man,"  "  a  human  being,*'  and  is  a  term 
which  under  diflferent  variations  is  present  in  nearly 
every  one  of  the  languages  belonging  to  this  family. 
It  may  become  Wantu^  Wandu,  Watu^  Vantu,  o  Vantu^ 
Vatu,  AtUj  Batu,  WanUy  VanUy  Ann,  o  Manu^  but  it  is 
always  traceable  back  to  the  archaic  form — Bantu. 
This  with  the  added  article  in  some  languages  becomes 
a  Bantu.  Such  it  is  in  Zulu,  in  KaflGir,  and  such  it  is 
in  Ki-nyoro  and  Lu-ganda,  on  the  Victoria  Nile  and 
the  Victoria  Nyanza.  On  account  of  the  universality 
of  this  form,  and  of  its  being  so  characteristic  of  the 
structure  of  these  languages,  it  was  proposed  by  Bleek 
as  a  fit  designation  for  the  great  South  African  family 
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of  prefix-governed  tongues.  Many  other  titles,  of 
course,  have  been  suggested.  Krapf  proposes,  firstly, 
*'  Nilotic,"  which  is  absurd,  as  only  one  or  two  outlying 
members  of  the  family  touch  the  Nile ;  and  Orphno- 
Cushitic,  which  is  utterly  unmeaning  and  very  cumber- 
some. Another  writer  suggests  **  Kaffir-Congo  "  as  a 
fit  appellation,  but  how  is  this  term  to  include  the 
languages  of  Kilima-njaro  and  the  Cameroons  ?  "  Zin- 
gian,"  "Zanjian,"  are  equally  silly  and  inadequate. 
**The  prefixing  languages"  is  not  sufficiently  re- 
strictive, as  several  other  African  groups  are  governed 
by  prefixes — in  short  we  return  to  "  Bantu  "  as  the 
only  satisfactory  designation  of  this  class  of  languages 
and  of  the  tolerably  homogeneous  races  who  speak 
them.  The  leading  characteristics  of  the  Bantu 
languages  have  been  much  misinterpreted  by  various 
writers  on  African  philology.  As  a  rule  one  original 
author  takes  the  question  up  in  a  superficial  manner, 
studies  one  particular  language,  or  at  most  a  small 
section  of  the  entire  group,  draws  a  few  hasty  conclu- 
sions, and  those  who  succeed  him  in  a  consideration 
of  the  subject  copy  him  like  unreasoning  parrots,  and 
spend  neither  time  nor  trouble  in  elaborating  an 
opinion  of  their  own.  Thus  Bleek,  who  only  made  a 
detailed  study  of  Kaffir-Zulu,  and  was  (through  no 
fault  of  his)  unacquainted  with  more  recently  dis- 
covered tongues,  states  that  he  considers  the  Kaffir- 
Zulu  to  be  the  most  archaic  form  of  existing  Bantu 
speech  and  the  nearest  approach  to  the  original  mother- 
tongue.  Other  writers  succeeding  him  blindly  copy 
the  same  opinion  and  parade  it  as  their  own,  whereas 
had  they  taken  the  trouble  to  make  any  independent 
researches,  using  recent  material  to  aid  them,  they 
would  have  long  since  ascertained  that  Kaffir-Zulu  is 
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very  far  from  proving  to  be  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Bantu. 
Again,  other  authors  speak  of  the  concord  (a  feature 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Bantu,  but  present  in 
many  other  radically  different  languages,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  on  page  459)  as  "  euphonic  alliteration/' 
This  is  rubbish.  Its  origin  is  clearly  not  euphony, 
but  lies  in  the  laborious  reiteration  which  in  so  many 
savage  languages  is  used  to  obtain  certainty  of  mean- 
ing ;  and  as  to  alliteration,  why  in  most  languages  it 
does  not  exist  because  the  nominal  and  other  prefixes 
no  longer  correspond  in  sound*  For  instance,  in 
Lu-ganda,  one  of  the  most  archaic  of  Bantu  languages, 
we  should  say — 

Mu^'  guZt  mnvundo  gutuka  /         tugisale^ 
Tree  that      rotten        falls ;       let  us  it  cut  down. 

=:  That  rotten  tree  is  falling ;  let  us  cut  it  down. 

If  it  were  a  question  purely  of  euphonic  alliteration 
we  should  expect  to  find  mu  as  the  concord-prefix 
applied  to  "  Mu^t,"  a  noun  of  the  third  class.  But, 
as  you  see,  it  is  sometimes  mu^  sometimes  gUy  and 
sometimes  gi.  This  is  explained  to  the  careful  student 
who  finds  by  research  that  the  original  form  of  the 
third  prefix  was  ngu,  which  became  changed  in  some 
situations  to  mu^  and  in  others  to  gu  or  gi.  This  is  not 
only  the  case  in  nearly  all  the  Bantu  languages,  but  it 
applies  to  many  of  the  prefixes,  and  shows  that  any- 
thing like  alliteration  does  not  often  occur. 

Another  generally  enunciated  dictum  about  the 
Bantu  languages  was  that  all  their  roots  were  poly- 
syllabic. This  is,  however,  not  the  case.  WhUe 
some  of  the  simple  concepts  expressed  in  words  of 
more  than  one  syllable  cannot  be  dissolved  any  farther 
into  their  component  elements,  at  the  same  time  many 
most  important  ideas  are  expressed  by  monosyllabic 
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roots  which  are  certainly  not  abbreviations.  Such 
are  the  widespread  forms  found  in  nearly  every 
member  of  the  group  :  -/a,  "  dyiug,  to  die ;"  -j?a,  "  to 
give;*'  -ndi  and  -6a, "  to  be ;"  -<a,  "  to  slay ;"  na  (nya) 
"  to  evacuate ;"  ya,  za,  *'  to  come/*  &c.,  and  number- 
less noun-roots,  such  as  4i  (in  mu4i,  *'  a  tree  '* — any- 
thing to  do  with  wood;  ha4iy  "a  little  stick;"  -fea, 
diminutive  prefix),  -ntUy  "  an  object "  {mu-ntUy  "man ;" 
ki-ntUj  "  thing;"  pa-ntuy  "place,"  &c.),  and  so  on. 

We  may  therefore  reduce  the  real  features  of  the 
Bantu  family  of  languages  to  these : — 

I.  They  are  agglutinative  in  their  construction. 

II.  None  of  their  words  ever  end  in  a  consonant  except  in  rare 
instances,  where  the  termination  through  contraction  hecomes  a  nasal 
sound. 

III.  No  two  consonants  come  together  without  an  intervening 
vowel,  except  where  one  of  them  is  a  nasal  or  a  labial. 

ly.  Substantives  are  divided  into  many  classes  or  genders,  the  full 
number  of  which  is  sixteen.  These  are  governed  by  characteristic 
prefixes,  differing  in  singular  and  plural,  and  observing  the  "  concord  " 
tliroughout  the  sentence. 

V.  No  sexual  gender  is  recognized,  but  two  particular  classes  of 
prefixes  (one  singular,  and  one  plural)  indicate  sentient  forms  of  animal 
life  only,  though  these  may  also  be  expressed  by  nouns  bearing  other 
prefixes  as  welL 

YI.  The  pronominal-particles  (which  are  really  identical  in  origin 
with  the  prefixes)  must  always  precede  the  verbal-root,  except  in  the 
imperative  mood. 

VII.  The  verbal-root  may  modify  its  termination  by  change  of  vowel 
or  by  suffixing  certain  particles ;  or  it  may  even  change  its  radical 
vowel,  either  to  form  a  tense  or  to  alter  the  original  meaning  of  the 
simple  stem,  this  being  actually  inflection. 

YIII.  Adjectives  and  numerals  always  follow  the  noun. 

The  complete  number  of  prefixes  is,  as  before 
remarked,  sixteen.  Bleek  has  made  it  eighteen,  by 
adding  two  prepositions  to  the  list,  which  in  a  few  of 
the  languages  appear  to  adopt  the  concord ;   but  they 
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are  independent  prepositions,  and  not  true  pronominal- 
prefixes. 

In  the  most  archaic  forms  at  present  discoverable 
the  sixteen  prefixes  are  as  follows  : — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

1.  Mil. 

5.  Ba  (Mil  and  Ba  are  only  applied 

to  sentient  beings). 

3.  (Mu  (Ngu)/ 

4,  Mi  (Ngi). 

5.  Di  or  Li  (Ndi). 

6.  Ma  (Nga). 

7.  Ki(Nki?). 

8.  Bi  (Pi  X). 

9.  N-(Ni?). 

10.  Ti,  Ti-n  (^-n  ?). 

11.  Lu. 

12.  Tu  (often  diminutive  in  sense). 

13.  Ka  (often  diminutive  in  sense). 

14.  Bu  (generally  used  to  form  abstract  nouns  from  concrete  roots). 
16.  Ku  (a  directive ;   identical  with  preposition   meaning  "  to." 

Used  as  an  infinitive  with  verb-roots). 
16.  Pa  (locative;  only  applied  to  nouns  or  other  forms  of  speech 
indicating  place  or  position). 

There  are  few  instances  of  the  prefixes  changing 
from  plural  to  singular  in  signification,  or  vice  versd^ 
except  that  the  14th  (Bu),  which  is  generally  used  to 
form  abstract«nouns,  may  occasionally  serve  as  plural 
to  the  13th  (Ka).  The  15th  and  16th  (Ku  and  Pa) 
are  of  no  number,  being  practically  prepositions.  Ku 
is  used  with  verbs  in  the  sense  of  "  to,"  and  as  an 
adverb  of  locality.  Pa  only  serves  as  concord  to 
nouns  of  place,  and  as  a  preposition  generally  means 
**here"  and  "on.'*  The  9th  prefix  often  adheres  to 
nouns  in  both  numbers. 

As  regards  the  correspondence  of  singular  and 
plural  prefixes,  it  is  by  no  means  constant,  though  the 
plan  set  forth  above  is  considered  by  some  the  normal 

^  Where  an  alternative  rendering  is  added  in  brackets,  it  is  meant 
to  indicate  what  the  peculiarities  of  the  concord  and  other  reasons 
lead  us  to  regard  as  the  older  form  of  the  prefix,  now  no  longer  in 
actual  use. 
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one.  The  1st  (Mu)  always  takes  the  2iid  (Ba)  as  a 
plural,  but  the  2iid  prefix  may  occasionally  become 
plural  to  the  9th  (N-).  The  5th  always  takes  the  6th 
and  the  7th  and  the  8th  as  plural,  but  the  6th  prefix 
(Ma)  and  the  8th  (Bi)  sometimes  correspond  with 
other  singular  prefixes.  Thus  Ma  may  often  be  the 
plural  of  Bu,  or  of  N-,  or  of  Lu,  Again,  the  12th 
prefix  (Tu)  is  very  often  the  plural  of  the  13th  (Ka), 
and  the  10th  (Tin  or  S  in)  of  the  llth  (Lu).  In  some 
languages  certain  prefixes  drop  out  altogether,  and  are 
either  represented  by  a  hiatus  or  replaced  by  another 
prefix.  Indeed,  there  are  very  few  Bantu  languages  in 
which  all  the  sixteen  prefixes  are  present,  and  probably 
none  in  which  they  all  retain  their  archaic  forms. 

In  Makonde,  a  language  spoken  about  Cape  Delgado 
in  East  Africa,  the  entire  sixteen  are  present,  and 
possibly  this  occurs  also  in  Ki-nyoro,  the  tongue 
spoken  in  Bu-nyoro,  on  the  Victoria  Nile,  Oci-herero, 
of  Damara-land,  and  probably  a  few  languages  of  the 
Congo  basin  and  the  Upper  Zambezi  possess  this 
distinction.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  Bantu 
tongues  in  which  the  number  of  classes  has  become 
very  much  diminished,  while  some  of  the  prefixes 
have  so  changed  their  forms  as  to  become  fiised  into 
others,  and  no  longer  recognizable.  Thus,  in  Mpongwe, 
the  corrupt  tongue  of  the  Gaboon,  there  are  only 
twelve  of  the  original  sixteen  classes  represented,  and 
among  these  the  1st,  3rd,  and  llth  assume  the  same 
form,  and  can  only  be  distinguished  by  their  corre- 
sponding plurals  or  concord.  In  Swahili,  also,  the 
classes  are  reduced  to  twelve,  and  in  some  other  lan- 
guages to  eleven,  and  even  ten. 

Again,  the  forms  of  the  prefixes  often  vary  from  the 
standard  already  cited.     Thus  Ba  will  become  Va,  Wa, 
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A,  and  even  Ma.  And  Sin  or  Tin  change  to  Zin,  Din, 
Lin,  or  Son. 

The  Bantu  languages  have  been  divided  for  con- 
venience of  description  into  four  main  branches,  the 
Western,  Southern,  Eastern,  and  Central.  These  are 
not  altogether  natural  and  homogeneous  divisions,  as 
some  of  the  languages  though  geographically  close  to 
one  another  are  in  reality  widely  separated  in  manner 
and  time  of  development.  However,  for  the  present 
this  arrangement,  being  a  simple  one,  may  stand. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  the  Eastern  division  that  the 
Bantu  languages  of  Kilima-njaro  are  placed,  though 
they  exhibit  certain  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
tongues  spoken  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  On  the 
whole,  perhaps,  their  most  decided  aflfinities  lie  with 
the  languages  to  the  east  of  them,  namely,  the  Ki- 
kamba,  Ki-taita,  Ki-nyika,  and  Ki-pokomo. 

The  language  spoken  on  Kilima-njaro  is  Ki-caga. 
This  seems  to  be  the  speech  of  all  the  Bantu  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mountain,  unless,  indeed,  the  Wa-rombo 
are  to  be  excepted.  These  wild  people  seemed  to  me 
to  use  a  different  dialect  to  the  rest  of  the  Wa-caga. 
(  Vide  Chapter  XIV.) 

To  the  south-east  of  the  great  mountain  is  the  little 
agricultural  colony  of  Taveita.  Ki-taveita  is  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  Bantu  half  of  the  population — 
Masai  being  the  speech  of  the  remainder.  Ki-gweno 
closely  resembles  Ki-caga.  It  is  the  dialect  of  the 
Ugweno  mountains  to  the  south  of  Lake  Jip6. 

Ki-kamba  is  spoken  by  the  A-kamba  dwelling  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Tzavo  river,  but  as  this  language 
has  already  been  described  by  Krapf ,  and  latterly  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Downes-Shaw,®  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 

8  "  A  Pocket  Vocabulary  of  East  African  laoguages/'  by  the  Eev. 
A.  Downes-Shaw.    S.P.C.K 
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to  include  it  in  my  vocabularies,  otherwise  than  to 
point  out  an  occasional  correspondence  of  terms. 

For  the  system  of  orthography  used  in  spelling  these 
languages,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  explanation 
given  on  page  476  in  connection  with  the  Masai 
vocabulary.  In  the  phonology  of  these  languages 
several  facts  require  to  be  noticed. 

Ki'caga,  which  has  evidently  been  an  isolated  tongue 
for  several  centuries,  surroimded  by  an  ocean  of  Masai, 
has  developed  rather  a  peculiar  pronunciation.  Some 
of  the  vowels,  especially  u^  have  acquired  a  much  duller 
and  more  indistinct  sound  than  is  usual  among  Bantu 
languages,  where  ordinarily  the  vowels  have  a  clear, 
open  sound,  as  in  Italian.  In  Ki-caga  it  is  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  a  Q,nd  u  (u)  and  i.  In 
many  words  where  u  is  the  tonic  vowel  in  other  forms 
of  Bantu  speech,  it  is  changed  to  i  in  Ki-caga. 

0  often  becomes  /t,  and  sometimes  y.  H  may  re- 
place several  consonants,  but  generally  stands  where 
a  jf  is  used  in  other  tongues.  L  as  an  initial  is  very 
frequently  changed  to  n,*  and  sometimes  r,  while  r  is 
an  exceeding  common  sound,  being  constantly  sub- 
stituted for  f,  df  and  z.  Sometimes  d  stands  for  f,  and 
after  the  former  letter  a  "  trilled  '*  sound  hke  an  r  is 
often  heard,  so  that  the  listener  hardly  knows  whether 
to  write  such  a  word  as  wanda^  **  place,"  wanda^  or 
wandra.  F  before  i  often  becomes  s  (s7),  and  j?  changes 
to  w.  In  Ki-taveita  g  often  becomes  y,  but  never  h. 
D  sometimes  replaces  <,  and  so  does  5  in  a  few  words, 
but  otherwise  t  holds  its  place  and  does  not  change  to 
r  or  hf  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  in  Ki-caga  or 
Kinyika.      V  has  a  tendency  to  become  w,  and  p  does 

•  Where  this  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  5th  prefix  Li,  which  I 
believe  is  derived  from  an  older  form  Ndi,  it  is  probably  only  a  case 
of  the  n  surviving. 
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not  exist  in  the  language,  its  place  being  nearly  always 
taken  by  h^  in  foreign  words  by  b,  and  in  a  few  cases 
by  /.  Ki-gweno  offers  much  the  same  features  as 
Ki-caga  in  its  phonology,  except  that  h  instead  of  w 
replaces  p,  and  t  i&  not  so  often  changed  to  r. 


A  TABLE  OF   SUBSTANTIVAL  PREFIXES   IN   KI-6aGA, 

KI-GWENO,   AND   KI-TAVEITA. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  THE  ABOVE  PREFIXES  APPLIED  TO  NOUNS. 


KI-&A01. 


Ki-0WKiro. 


I 


Class    1.  Mo-ndn,  a  man. 
Sinjf .      M-gogo,  a  girl. 
A-snko,  a  dtvil. 
Class    2.  Wa-nda,  ««». 
Plur.     Wa-ffogo,  girlt. 
Wa-suko,  dtviU. 
Class    3.  Mu  ri,  a  «r##. 

SiDg.     M-tiogo,  a  drum. 
Class    4.  Mi-rl,  irtm. 
Plxir.     M-tiogo,  dmsM. 
Mwi-ia  tkortu. 
(Sing.,  Mn-sa.) 
Cla!>B    ft.  Ni-fao,  a  6oim. 
Sing       Nyi-bo,  a  ttome. 
Li-boro,  am  egg. 
I-ruii,  a  leopard, 
Ri-na,  a  iiaai«. 
Class    6.  Ma-ftio.  bonee, 

Plur.      Ma-bo,  etonett  S^o. 
Class    7.  Nki-mnyo,  a  te«. 
Sing.      Ki-udu,  a  tkin^. 
^•oondi,  a  akeep. 
Class    8.  Nsi-mnjo,  ioe$. 

V 

Plur.      8i-nda,  thinge. 
Si-ondi,  tkeep. 
Class    9.  N-umba,  a  hcmee. 
Sing.      M-bebo,  a  wind. 

N-dofa,  an  elephant. 
Class  10.  N-umba,  houeet. 

Plur.      M-bebo,  wiade. 
CI.  6+10.  TAs^ii'doTvL,  eUpkante 

Class  11.  Vn-6»A^JIiiger-nail. 
Sing.      Nya-ruso,  <i  thread. 
U-tafo.  the  heel. 
Oao,  tword. 


Class  10.  Ncaa,  iun2*,  ^. 

Plur.      Nj-oso,  eworde. 
Class  18.  Ka-rika,  a  grave,  a 

Sing.  [/ii^/«  <ti/«Jk. 


Class    8.  Si-rika,  ^avef. 
Plur. 

rhiss  14.  Wu-kl,  homeg. 
Sing.      U-sawi,  a  ghoet,  epirit. 

CI. 6  +  14.  Ma-wnki,  honeg-hoxee. 

Plur.     Ma-u-sawi,  ghotte. 
ClaH^s  16.  Ka-ra,  an  ear. 

Sing.      Ku-asa,  birth,  to  be 
and  all  infinitives.  [6orx. 

Class    6.  Ma-ni,  eare. 

Plur. 
Class  16.  Wa-nda,    a    place, 
Sg.  k  pi.  Iplaeee. 


Class    1.  Mn-ka,  a  wowtan. 
Sing.     M-du,  a  tman. 

Class    2.  Wa-ka.  women, 
Plur.     Wa-ndu,  •!#«. 

Class    8.  Hn-ri,  a  tree. 

Sing. 
Class    4.  Mi-ri,  troet. 

Plur. 


Class    6.  Ni-famo,  epear. 
Sing»     Ri-BO,  an  ege. 


Class    6.  Ma-ftimo,  epeare. 

PI  or.      Me-BO,  egee. 
Class    7.  Ki-nda,  ^AtMjT. 

Sing. 

Class    8.  Fi-ndn,  thingt, 
Plur. 

Class    9.  N-yumba,  howe. 
Sing.      M-bua,  noee. 

Class  10.  N-yumba,  houeee. 
Plur.     M-bua,  im«c«. 

Class  11.  Lu-caa,  nail  t^f finger. 
Sing.     Mu-ilimi,  the  tongue. 


CI.  6  +  11.  Ma-la-6aa,  naile. 
Plur.     Ha-lu-limi,  tongnee. 


Class  18.  Ka-mwana,  a  little 
Sing.  [cA>M. 


Class  8?  Fi-mwanaP.  liUU 
Plur.  [4?At/drMi. 

Class  14.  Wu-ra,  a  bow. 
Sing.      U-savri,  a  ghoet,  witeh- 
craft. 

C1.6  +  14.  Ma- wu-ra,  bowe. 
Plur.      Ma-u-sawi,  ghoete. 

Class  16.  Ku-ru,  ear. 

Sing.,  A  in  infinitives  of  verbs. 

Class    6.  Ma-ru,  eare. 

Plur. 
Class  16.  Ha-ndu,  a  place. 
Sg.  A  pL 


Kl-TAVXITA. 


Class    1.  Mn-ndu,  a  mam. 
Sing.     M-fnma,  a  chief. 

Class    2.  Wa-ndu,  «f ». 
Plur.     Wa-fnma,  chi^t. 

Class    8.  Mu-ti,  a  <r«tf. 

Sing.     M-fnro,  a  river. 
Class    4.  Mi-ti,  treee, 

Plur.      Mi-ftiro,  rtorrt. 


Class    6.  Ni-ganza,  a  hand. 
Sing.      I-gi,  an  egg, 

Ji-so,  an  ege. 

Class    0.  Ma-ganza,  Aan/*. 

Plui.      Ma-gi,  egga,  kc. 
Class    7.  Nki-kitu,/ornr/. 

Sing.      Ki-ndu,  a  tiding. 

Class    8.  yi-kitu,/orf»e«. 
Plur.     Wi-ndu,  thingt. 

Class    9.  N-goma,  a  «p«r»^. 
Sing.      Ni-wui,  a  bed, 

M-budyi,  a  goat. 
Class  10.  N-gonui,  epiriie. 
Plur.     Ni-wui,  bedg. 

M-budjri,  goate. 

Class  11.  Lu-Uko,  a  tebra. 
Sing.     Lu-hembe,  a  Am. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

MASAI— COMPAEATIVE  VOCABULARY. 

Nouns. 

(Tbo  particle  following  the  noun  is  the  article,  masculine)  feminine,  or  neuter.) 


BngliBh. 


Air 

Animal 
Ant 
Antelope 

Anus 

Ape(baboon)l 


Gijabe,  en 

Jaiiito,  ol 

Oisusu,  ol ;  pi.  Oisnsun 

Guruk,  ol 

Galau,  en  ;  pi.  Galaun 

Kurum,  ol 

Duli,  ol 

Goroi,  ol ;  pi.  Goroin 


Latuka,  Bari,^  ftc. 


Lat.,  Ecoh  (Game). 


I  These  are  added  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  The  words 
given  of  Latuka  are  copied  from  Dr.  Emin-Bey's  vocabularies,  pub- 
lished in  the  Zeitschri/t  fur  Ethnologie^  Berlin,  1882.  Dr.  Friedrich 
Miiller  is  my  chief  authority  for  Bari.  The  following  are  among  the 
languages  occasionally  cited  in  this  vocabulary.: — 

Latuka  and  Bari^  members  of  the  Masai  family. 

Dinka, 

Siluk^i  ^ 

Suit    >  Siluk  family. 

Lur    ) 

Galla     •\ 

j?^.       >  Ethiopic  branch  of  Hamitic  family. 

Woratta  J 

Latuka  is  spoken  in  a  somewhat  small  district  nearly  5**  N.  latitude, 
to  the  east  of  the  White  Nile. 

Bart  is  the  language  of  a  slightly  larger  area  on  both  banks  of  the 
White  Nile  round  about  Gondokoro.     It  borders  on  Latuka, 

Dinka  is  the  name  given  to  a  large  group  of  languages  spoken  about 
the  junction  of  the  White  Nile  and  the  Bahr  al  Ghazal,  from  7**  to 
9**  30'  N. 

Siluk  is  the  tongue  of  the  negroes  inhabiting  the  western  bank  of 
the  White  Nile  from  latitude  9**  30'  to  IT  N. 
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BngliBh. 

HmMii. 

Lataka,Bari,  &c 

Arm  (upper) 

Berahgas,  em 

(lower) 

Daiigule,  en 

Arrow 

Bai,  em  ;  pi.  Ba 

Ass 

Sigiria,  os;  pi.  -n 

TAt.,  Segira,  os. 

Axe 

Dolu,  en;  pL  -an 

TAt.,  Edzolu. 

Back 

Gorion,  en 

TAt.,  Grion. 

Banana 

(fruit) 

Marigo,  61 ;  pi.  -n 

(tree) 

Musalala,  61 ;  pi.  -n 

Basket 

Dam,  en ;  pi.  -i 

Bat 

TAt.,  Neina. 

Beads 

Siririm,  os ;  pi.  -i 

Beard 

Munyei,  61 ;  pi.  -n 

Ban,  Nyeke 

Bed 

^luat,  er ;  pi.  -an 
Joni,  61 ;  pi.  -n. 

Bee 

Otoro,  61 

Lat.,  Avatoro. 

BeU 

Piriri,  61 ;  pL  -n 

Bellows 

Gunei,  en  ;  pi.  -n 

Belly 

Gosoke,  en ;  pi.  Oisua 

Bird 

Kweni,  en 

Ban,  Kwenti. 

Blood 

Serige,  os 

Body 

Sesin,  os 

Bone 

Gito,  61 ;  pi.  Gik 

Ban,  -yutyo. 
Lilt.,  Ggoti. 

Suit  is  really  only  a  dialect  of  Silitk\  and  is  spoken  by  a  small  tribe 
to  the  south  of  Latuka,  in  latitude  4**  N. 

Lur  is  also  only  a  variant  of  Siluk,  It  is  the  language  of  the 
north-western  bank  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  in  3**  30'  to  4*  N.  lati- 
tude. (A  further  extension  of  the  Siluk  tongues  is  the  speech  of 
Kanirondo,  spoken  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  in 
2°  S.  latitude,  so  that  this  closely-related  group  of  languages — the 
Siluk— extends  its  colonies  from  IV  N.  latitude  to  2^*  S.  of  the 
Equator.) 

Galla,  an  important  member  of  the  Ethiopic  branch  of  the  Hamitic 
family  of  languages,  is  spoken  with  relatively  little  variation  over  an 
immense  area,  stretching  from  12°  N.,  in  Abyssinia,  to  4"  S ,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mombasa,  and  up  the  Sabaki  river  to  within  sight  of 
Kilima-njaro. 

Somaliy  the  dominant  language  of  the  eastern  horn  of  Africa, 
closely  related  to  GcUla, 

Boni  is  a  form  of  Galla  spoken  by  the  Boni  (Wa-boni,  as  the 
Swahiliscall  them),  or  San  people,  a  helot  race  of  hunters  living  on 
the  banks  of  certain  rivers  in  Southern  Gal  la-land. 

Worattay  an  independent  Ethiopic  tongue,  distantly  allied  to  Gcdlcf^ 
and  spoken  in  Centra)  Gaila-iand. 
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EnfirliBb. 

Masai. 

Latuka,  Bari,  frc. 

Bottom 

Gumodo,  en ;  pi.  -n 

Bow 

Borowai,  em 

• 

Boy 

Aion,  61 ;  pi.  Aiok 

Brains 

Isisi,  eng 

Brass 

Suyai,  os 

Breast(male) 

G6,  6! ;  pi.  Gon 

(female) 

Gina,  61 ;  pi.  Gi 

Brother 

Alase,  61 ;  pi.  -n 

Bari,  -nacer. 

(friend  !) 

Oito,  61 ;  pi.  Die 

Buffalo 

dsowan,  61 ;  pi.  -i 

Lat,  As-suwani. 

Butter 

Orno,  en 

Buttocks 

Kurumi,  el 

Cattle 

Kisu,  eh 

Bari,  Kicu,  Kicuk. 

Chair 

Origa,  61 ;  pi.  -n 

• 

Cheek 

Dakula,  en 

Chief 

Eibon,  61, ;  pi.  -ok 

Kiboroni,  61 ;  pi.  Kiborok 

Child 

Gerai,  en;  pi.  Gera 

Claw 

Oib6so,  61 ;  pi.  -k 

Cloth 

Nahca,  e  :  pi.  -n 

Cloud 

Burwo,  em  ;  pL  -n 

Lat.,  Avuru  =  smoke. 

Cock 

Motonyi,     61,    6161e 
fowl) 

(the 

male 

Cold 

Gijabe,  en  (wind) 

Copper 

Suyai,  os 

T^at.,  AJel. 

Corpse 

Menengani,  61  (male) 

;  em  (female) 

Country  (tri- 

Manyara, 61 ;  pi.  -n 

bal  district) 

(land) 

Kob,  eh ;  pi.  -an 

Cow 

Kiteh,  eh  ;  pi.  Kisu 

Lat.,  Ne-iteh. 

^ari,  Kiteh ;  pi.  Kicu. 

(heifer) 

Dawo,   en  ;  pi.  -n. 

(Kiteh 

with 

Siluk          ^ 

the   masc.    article 

61  means   a 

^""^^             ( Diah 

bullock,  a  gelded  ox.) 

Lur             f  ^^^^• 

Kavirondo  ) 

Dihka,  Wen. 

ywen. 

Crocodile 

Kinyah,  61 

I-At.,  Enya. 
Bari,  Kinyoh. 
Suli,  Nyah. 

0 

Lur,  Niah. 

Day  (-Hght) 

Barkiji,  em 

Lat.,  Na-loh. 
Bari,  Koloh. 

(from  sun- 

G61oh,  eh  ;  pi.  -i 

Dihka,  Akol. 

risetosunset) 

A 

Death 

Otoa,  61. 

Bari,  Atoan. 
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English. 

MmsaL 

Lataka,Baii,  &o. 

Dog 

Dia,  61 ;  pi.  Diain 

T^t,  Eh-gok. 

• 

Bari,  Dion. 
Dihka,  Jio. 
Suli,  Gwok. 

Donkey 

Sigiria,  os ;  pi.  -n 

Lat.,  Os-segira. 

Door 

Kutuk-aji,  eh  ;  pi.  -n 
of  house) 

(lit.  mouth 

Dream  (yide 

verb) 

Drum 

Dam,  61 ;  pL  -i 
Sing6dio,  os  ;  pi.  -n 

Dwarf 

Didikimo,  en  (fern,  diminutive) 

Eagle 

Kilit,  61 ;  pi.  Kilili 

Ear 

Giok,  en;  pi.  Gia 

Lat.,  Ne-iok. 
Dihka,  ^  Yig. 
Bari,    Cwet 
Snli,  Yit 

Egg 

Moeor,  61 

TAt.,  Et-telio. 

Orusia,  en 

Otorui,  em  (ostrich  egg  1) 

Elbow 

Dakule,  en ;  pi.  -n 

Lat.,  Oggole. 

Elephant 

Dome,  61 ;  pi.  -n 

Lat.,  Tome. 
Ban,  Tome. 

Excrement 

Oik,  eh 

Eye 

Gon,  eh ;  pi.  Goniek 

Lat.,  Onyet. 
Bari,  Konie. 
Siluk,  Wan. 
Dihka,  Nyen. 

Face 

Gomon,  eh;  pL  -i 

Bari,  Komon. 

Fat 

Sunia,  os 

Elata  (grease,  oil) 

Bari,  Welet. 

Father(geni- 
tor) 
(head    of 

Oiu,  61 

Lat.,  Mon. 

Menye,  61 

Bari,  Monye. 

household) 

(term     of 

Papa,  61 ;  pi.  -n 

Baba. 

address) 

Feather 

Gobiro,  61  (large) 
„       eh  (small) 

Bari,  Kofiret. 

Finger 

Kimojino,  61 ;  pi.  Kimojik 

Fire 

Gima,  eh  ;  pi.  Giman 

Lat.,  Ne-ima. 
Bari,  Kiman. 
Dihka,  Maj. 
Suli,  Maj. 

Fish 

Sihgeri,  os  ;  pi.  -n 

Food 

Da,  en 
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Kngltoh. 

Fool 
Foot 
(lower  part) 

(sole) 
Foreigner 
Forest 
Fowl 


Friend 

Frog 

Fruit 

Grenitor 

Giraffe 
Girl 

Goat 


God 

Grass 

Grave 

Gum  of  teeth 
Gun 

Hair  (of  the 
head) 
„    (body) 
Hand 


Hare 
Head 

Heart 

Heel 
Hill 

Hippopota- 
mus 
Hoe 
Honey 


Latuka.  Bari,  &o. 


Durwei,  61 ;  pi.  Durwan 

Geju,  eh  ;  pi.  Gejek 

Oilele,  ol ;  pi.  -k 

Dap,  en 

Omoni,  61  (lit.  beggar) 

Dim,  en 

Guku,  eii 

Motonyi,  61 

V 

Zore,  61 ;  pi.  -n 

Doruet,  61 ;  pi.  -a 

Dua,  en 

Gululwi,  eh 

Giu,  61  (masc.) 

Naiu,  e  (fem.)  (from  the  root  -iu-) 

Mauti,  61 

Dito,  en ;  pi.  Doiak 

Siahgiki,  es ;  pi.  -n 

Dare,  en  (common  plur.) 

Kine,  61  (he-goat)  ;  pL  Kinoji, 

Kine,  eh  (female) ;  pi.  Kinejin 

Gai,  en  (fem.,  also  rain,  sky,  &c.) 

Kujita,  61 

Gurare,  eh 

Gumoto,  eh 

Irt,  eh 

Diol,  en;  pi.  -n 

Babit,  61 

Bon,  em 

Gaina,  eh ;  pi.  Gaik. 


lAt.,  At-tiva. 

Bari,  Mudim. 

from  Nguku,  a  univer- 
sal Bnntu  word. 

(Bari,  Cukoro  \  Lat., 
Nogoro,  logoro.) 


Bari,  Doke. 
Bari,  Konie. 


Lat.,  OduetL 


Lat.,  Ne-ini. 


Kitojo,  61 
Lugunia,  61 ;  pi.  -n 

Dau,  61;  pi.  -n 

Dudunio,  en  ;  pi.  -n 
Eibahgi,  61 ;  pi.  -n 
Makau,  61 ;  pi.  -n 

Jerembe,  en 
Neiso,  e 


Lat.,  Ume,  el. 


Lat.,  Na-gas. 
Bari,  Kfl^nin. 
pihka,JJien. 
Siluk,  Cihga. 
Lat.,  Itojo. 
Lat.,  Na-gu. 
Bari,  Kwe. 
Lat.,  Et-taji. 
Bari,  Tewili. 

Lat.,  Ebak. 


A  Bantu  word, 
Lat.,  Essio. 
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English. 

Masai. 

Latnka,  Bari,  frc 

Horn 

Segegwa,  os ;  pi.  -n 

House 

Gaji,  en;  pi.  Gajijik 

lAt.,  N-aJi. 
Bari,  Kadi. 
Suli,  At. 

Hunger 

Ameo,  61 

Lat.,  Idua. 
Ban,  Magor. 

Husband 

M6ruo,  61 ;  pL  Moruak 

Hyena 

Otonu,  61 ;  pi.  Otonak 

^striped) 
(spotted) 

Nyojine,  61 ;  pi  Nyojinak 

Insect 

Kimamani,  61 ;  pi.  -n 

Iron 

Seheiige,  os 

Island 

Abori,  61 

Lat.  N-abful. 

Knee 

Guguh,  eh ;  pi.  Gun 

L<»t.,  Og-guhi. 
Bari,  Kuho. 

Knife 

- 

Alem,  61;  pi.  -an 

Lat.,  Ademi. 
Bari,  Wale. 
Suli,  Pala. 

Language 

{vide  mouth) 

Leg 

Geju,  eh  ;  pi.  Gejek 

lAt,  N-eiju. 

Leopard 

Uwaru,  61 ;  pi.  Uwarak 

Lat.,  Auvuru. 

Bari,  Gwaron  (hyena). 

Lion 

Nyatun,  61 

Locust 

Mati,  61 

Magic 

Setan,  es 

Maize 

Bayck,  61 

Man 

Duhani,  ol ;  pi.  Duhana 

Lat.,  E-duhgoni,  a 
craftsman. 

Market 

Sihgira,  os  ;  pi.  -n 

Meat 

Girihgo,  eh 

Lat.,  Erihgo 

Lur  and  Suli,  Rihgo. 

Bari,  Kore. 

Milk 

Kule 

Lat.,  Ka-li. 
Bari,  Le. 

Monkey 

Borosi,  ol ;  pi.  -n 

Moon  and 

Tiaba,  ol ;  pi.  -n 

Lat.,  Ajafa. 

month 

Bari,  Yapa. 
Dihka,  Pei. 

Morning 

Tadekenia  (East) 

Mother  (per- 

Yeyo 

Lat.,  Eah. 

sonal) 

Bari,  Yaho. 

(general) 

Noto,  en  ;  pi.  Noton 

Bari,  Nwote. 

(as  mistress) 

Naiu,  en 

Mountain 

Doinyo,  61;  pl.Doinyak  orDoinyon 

Lat.,  Adohge,  Dohye. 

Mouth 

Gutuk,  eh ;  pi.  Gutuak 

Lat.,  Edok. 
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£nffli«b. 

MMai. 

Lataka,  Bari,  &a 

(language, 

Bari,  Kotok. 

door,  &c.) 

Dihka,  Vtok. 
Siluk  \ 
Suli    \  Doga. 
Lur    ) 

Nail  (finger 

Oiboso,  61 ;  pi.  Oibdsok 

I^t.,  Aviela. 

and  toe) 

• 

Name 

Gama,  en ;  pi.  -n 

T*at.,  Avure. 
Bari,  Karin. 
Dihka,  Rin. 

Navel 

Sur6rwa,  os ;  pi.  -n 

Neck 

Murd,  em  ;  pi.  -on 

Lat.,  Am-morit. 
Bari,  Murut. 

Needle 

Ditu,  61 ;  pi.  -n 

Night 

Kewarie  (darkness) 

Bari,  Kwaje. 

„      fall 

Dara,  en 

Lat.,  At-tari. 

Nose 

Gume,  61 ;  pi.  -n 

TAt.,  Ne-imo. 

„     en  (diminutive) 

Bari,  Kume. 
Dihka,  IJm. 

Ox 

Mongi,  61 ;  pi.  Kiteiii 

Peace 

Serre,  es 
§6twa,  08     , 

Penis 

Jabo,  en ;  pi.  Jabok  (the  "  wrapped- 

up,"  "  concealed,"  is 

the  mean- 

ing  of  this  word,  although,  as  n 

matter  of  fact,  the  Masai  men 

are   the   most  shamelessly    in- 

decent in  the  world) 

Pig 

Bitir,  61 ;  pi.  -on 

T^t.,  Abutir. 
Bari,  Uri. 

Pipe 

Modi,  61 ;  pi.  -o 

Place 

Weiji,  e ;  pi.  -tin 

Plantation 

Guruma,  eh;  pi.  -ni 

Pot 

Modi,  em  ;  pi.  -o 

Prostitute 

Sij  or  Sid',  es 

Kain 

Gai,  eh  (Ehgai,  in  one  word) 

Lat.,  Ag-gede. 

Rat      (bur- 

Uda, ehg ;  pi.  -n 

rowing) 

(house) 

Deroni,  en ;  pi.  Dero 

Rhinoceros 

Munyi,  61 

T^at.,  Emoy'. 
Bari,  Mui. 

River 

Gare,  eh  (water) 
Gwasu,  61 

Lat.,  Ari. 
Bari,  Kare. 
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English. 


Road 
Roof 
Saliva 

Salt 
Sand 
Shadow 
Sheep 
Shield 
Shoe  (leath- 
ern sandal) 
Sickness 
Sister 

Skin  (hide) 
Sky 
Slave 
Sleep 


Small-pox 
Smoke 


Snake 

Snow 
Snuff 

Son 
Song 
Soul 
Spear 

Speech 

Spine 

Spinster 

Star 

Stick 

Stomach 

Stone 


Latoka,  Bari,  tec. 


Mwipo,  ol ;  pi.  -n 
Geju,  61  (small  stream) 

„     en  (brook) 
Goitoi,  en  ;  pL  -n. 
Gftberi,  en 
Gamulak,  en 

Munian,  em 

Gdlukok,  en ;  pL  Gulukwa 

Oip,  61 ;  pi.  -i 

Ger,  61,  en ;  pL  Gera 

Oho,  61 ;  pi.  -n 

Namka,  en ;  pi.  -n 

Ea,  ehg  (from  e,  to  die) 
Ganasi,  eh  ;  pi.  GanAsan 
Pahgile,  en  (a^  term  of  salutation) 
J6ni,  61 ;  pi.  Jonito 
Gadamba,  eh 
§ihga,  08 ;  pi.  -n 
J  6,  en  (Dyo) 


Ehg-eanaibor  (the  white  sickness) 
Bur  wo,  em 


Asurai,  61 ;  pi.  Asuran 

Seret,  es 

Kombau,  61 

Gisuki,  eh 

Aioni,  Aiu,  61  or  ehg ;  pi.  Aiok 

Sihgolio,  OS ;  pi.  -n 

Dau,  61 

Bere,  em ;  pi.  -n 

Rorei,  or 
Omon,  el  (words) 
Giji,  eh 
Gapiak,  eh 
Okirai,  61 ;  pi.  6kir 
Sebua,  os 

Osoke,  eh ;  pi.  Osoa 
Soit,  OS;  pi.  -on 


Lat.,  Amela. 
Bari,  Kamolak. 
A  Bantu  word. 


Lat.,  Na-ker  (fern.). 


Bari,  Kiacer. 

Lat.,  Na-gon  (fem.). 


Lat.,  Aj6to. 

Bari,  Doto. 

Suli,  Nenjo. 

Lat.,  Eibora. 

Lat,  Av-vuru. 

Bari,     Kofuret,     Ko- 

purot. 
(Lat.  Am-monu. 
Bari,  Munu.) 


Lat.,  Aveira. 
Bari,  Gor. 


Lat.,  Noke. 
(Lat.,  Amoru. 
Bari,  Murufit.) 
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Bnglifih. 

MasaL 

Lataka,  Bari,  *o. 

String 

Ene,  eng 

Sun 

Oloii,  ehg,  or  Golon,  en 

Lat.,  Na-loh  (fem.). 
Bari,  Koloh. 
pinka,  Akol. 
Suli,  Ceil. 

Tail 

Kid6noi,  61 ;  pi.  Kidoiio 

Tale 

Bai,61 

Tear 

Gijo,  61 ;  pi.  -n 
Sin,  es 

Testicles 

Derege,  61 ;  pi.  -u 

Thief 

Aburon,  61 ;  pi.  Aburok 

Thing 

Doki,  en ;  pL  Dokitin 

Thorn 

Gikwa,  61 ;  pi.  -n 

Lat.,  Ikoa. 
Bari,  Kikwoti. 

Throat 

Mimit,  em 

Bari,  Murut. 

Gos,  61 

Yoiiin. 

Thunder 

Gurugur,  en 

Dara,  en 

Lat.,  Ed-diri. 

Tobacco 

Kumbau,  ol 

(from  the  word  Tum- 
bako,   through   the 
corrupt  form  Kum- 
batu.) 

Toe  {vide 

Kimojino,  61 

T-At.,  A  huge. 

finger) 

Tongue 

Gejep,  61;  pi.  -a 

I^t.,  Aiigaji. 
Bari,  Nedeb. 
Diiika,  Lyeb. 
Suli,  Lieva. 
Lur,  Levve. 

Tooth 

Ala,  61 ;  pi.  -n 

Lat.,  Ala. 
Bari,  Kele. 
Suli,  Lak. 
Diiika,  Lek. 

Town 

Gah,  eii ;  pi.  Ganite 
Afaniara,  61;  pi  -n 

Tree 

•Tani,  61,  en;  pi.  Janito 

I^at.,  At-tana. 

Jata,  en  ;  pi.  Gek 

Suli,  Jat. 

Dimi,   en   (a    number    of    trees, 

Bari,  Kadini. 

forest) 

Diiika,  Tim. 

Tribe    {vide 

Kob,  en;  Gan,  eii 

town  and 

country) 

Tnith 

Edede 

Twins 

Mao,  el 

Udder 

Nyawo,  en ;  pi.  -n 

TAt.,  Anyava. 
Bari,  Panyak. 
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English. 


Ulcer 
Uncle 
Urine 

Vagina 


Village 

Vulture 
War 

Water 

Wax 
Way 

Well 
Wife 

Wilderness 
Wind 
Window 
(hole) 
Witchcraft 
Wizard 

Woman 


Word 
World 
Year 
Zebra 


1 
2 


Masai. 


Dodudai,  61 
Abulai,  61 
Gulak,  eii 

Gwali,  eiig 

Bolis,  em ;  pi.  -an  (the  female  pu- 
denda) 

Ganasa,  eh ;  pL  -n  (a  small  group 
of  houses) 

Modoni,  e 

Jore,  en ;  pi.  Joriak 

Gare,  eh 

Doso,  en 

Goidoi,  ch 

Duroto,  61  (also  pond,  lake) 

Siahgiki,  es;  pi.  -n 

Sero,  6s 

Gijabe,  eh 

Udoto,  en ;  pi.  -n 

Dasim,  en 

Oisakutoni,  61 ;  pi.  Eisakutok 

Eiboni,  61 ;  pi.  Eibonok 

Norion,  en  ;  pi.  Noriok 

Dahadana,  en  (a  mother) 

Damonon,  en  (pregnant) 

Siahgiki,  es  (wife) 

Dahgile,  en,  na  (mode  of  address) 

Gogo,  eh  (old  woman) 

Omon,  61 

Kob,  eh 

An,  61 ;  pi.  -n 

Oitiko,  61 ;  pi.  -n 

Numerals. 
-bo  (o-bo,  masc. ;  na-bo,  fem.) 
-jrre  (w-arre,  masc.  \  n-arre,  fem.) 


Latuka,  Ban,  8ro. 


Bari,  Kiila. 
Lat.,  Agola. 


Lat.,  Avere. 
Bari,  Ko. 
Lat.,  Nare. 
Bari,  Kari  (river). 


Lat.,  Ijami. 


(Bari,  Nuni  =  child.) 


Lat.,  Edigo. 


Lat.,  -bodi. 
Somali,  Kob. 
Lat.,  -arrega. 
Bari,  On,  murek. 
Dihka,  Rdu. 
^iluk  \ 
Suli    >  Arrio. 
Lur    ) 
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EngliBh. 

MmsaL 

Lataka,  Bari,  &o. 

3 

Uni 

Tiat.,  Gouigo. 

Bari,    Ok    (in     com- 

4 

Uiigwan  ;  Otoni  (Southern  Masai) 

pounds). 
Lat.,  Angon. 
Bari,  Ungwan. 
Diiikft,  Ngwan. 
SUuk) 

• 

Suli     >  Ahgwen, 
Lur    3 

5 

Imiet 

Lat.,  Miyet. 
Bari,  Kanat. 
Dinka,  Vdiec. 
Siluk  ^ 
feuli     >  Abie. 
Lur    ) 

6 

Tile 

TAt.,  Elle. 
Somali,  Li. 
Boni,  Li. 

7 

Nabusana 

Galla,  Dia. 
T^at.,  Attarit. 

8 

Isiet 

Lat.,  Otogoni(5  +  3). 
Galla,  Zadeta. 
Boni,  Siete. 

9 

Sal,  or  Sahal 

lAt.,  Otongoh(5  +  4). 
GaUa    ^ 

Somali  >  Sagalla. 
Boni     ) 

10 

Tomon 

Lat.,  Tomon. 

Somali,  Tomon. 

Galla,   -tama  (in  the 
decades). 

Woratta,  Tama. 

Boni,  Tobenna. 

Bari,  Mere  (in  the  de- 
cades). 

Dinka,  Vtiar. 

11 

Tomon  obo 

/ 

Lat.,  Tomon  abodi. 

20 

Dikitam 

Lat.,  At- tomon  abodi. 

Kitikitam,  Digtam 

Galla,  Diketama. 

(This  is  evidently  a  very  ancient 
fonn.     It  is  remarkable  that  it 

is    almost   identical   with 

the 

Galla.     It  is  probably  composed 
of  an  old  word  for  2,  viz.  Dik 

or  Tiki  and  Tama  =10.) 

30 

Osom 

Somali,  Sodon. 
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40 


50 
60 


All 
Alone 

Bad 


Beautiful 

(vide  good) 
Bitter 
Black 

Bold 
Broad 

Broken 
(spoilt) 

Clean   (vide 
white) 

Clever  (cun- 
ning) 

Cruel 

Dead  J 


Artam. 

(Query :  Is  there  here  an  evidence 
of  an  older  form  of  4  in  Masai, 
related  to  the  Galla,  viz.  Ar, 
Af  ur  1) 

Onom  (also  Neiduruja) 

Ipi  ("many");  beyond  this  the 
numerals  do  not  seem  to  be  fur- 
ther expressed  in  Masai.  Ipi  is 
used  for  70,  80,  90,  100  in- 
differently. 

Adjectives. 

Boki  (perhaps  >bo,  one,  pluraHzed) 
-ben,  6,  na,  or  ei  * 

Torono;  pi.  Torok.  (In  Masai 
the  pi.  of  adjectives  is  often 
used  in  the  singular  as  an  in- 
tensitive  ;  thus  Torok  means  in 
the  singular,  "  very  bad.") 

Sidai 

-dua 

-rok 

Eloitwe 

Ol-enoni ;  pi.  Eiiok,  el  (the  manly) 

Dabas 

Ala 

-derie 

-ibor 

Nyen,  or  Neil 

-man 
-toa 


Laluka,  Bari,  arc. 


Galla,     Sad-tarn 

Sodom. 
Somali,  Afarton. 
Galla,  Af  urtam. 


or 


Somali,  ;(antom. 
Galla,  §antam. 
Galla,  D'iba  =  100. 


Lat.,  Abodi  (from  Bo- 

di,  one). 
Bari.  -  doro  =  fallen, 

spoilt,  damaged. 


Lat.,  -dua  (6,  na,  c). 
Lat.,  -riok. 
Bari,  Elurwe. 
Lat.,  01-le. 

Bari,  Anagalan. 


Lat.,  -ibor. 
Bari,  Kaiia. 

Bari,  Atoan. 


2  Whenever  the  adjective  is  given  with  a  hyphen  preceding  it,  the 
reader  must  understand  that  it  is  merely  the  root,  and  that  the 
masc,  fem.,  or  neuter  particles  must  be  prefixed  according  to  gender. 
Invariable  adjectives  commence  with  a  capital  letter. 
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English. 

MasaL 

Laimks,  Bari,  fta 

Lat,    Adua     (dumb, 

Deep 

Akwa 

silent). 

Dirty 

Hsorto 

Dry 

-doyo 

Each 

Kil 

Every 

Boki 

T-At,  -jogo. 

Fat 

-bir 

Tiat.,  -vir. 
Bari,  -o&r. 

Feeble 

-nana 

Lat.,  -nana. 

Few 

Kuti 

Fresh 

-jon 

Full 

-puta 

1 

Tiat,  -vot 

Good 

Sidai.     (This   word 

comes  \ 

:rom 

Lat,  Isidda  (wanton). 

the    root     Sid',    «' 

to     be 

of 

easy    manners,"    " 

to    be 

un- 

chaste,"    whence  -i 

sid'  or 

•V 

-sij, 

"  incontinent."     It 

shows 

the 

notion  of  morality 

among 

the 

Masai,  that  such  a 

term  should 

come     to     mean 

"  pleasant," 

"  handsome,"  "  good,"  and  < 

even 

^'useful");  pi.  Sidan. 

Subad,  or  Subai  (used 

as  a  greet- 

Lat,  Mgada  (good). 

ing) 

-gai  (from  which  root  Rain 

and 

God) 

Great 

Kito ;  pi.  Kitok 

Green 

-nyori 

-jon  (fresh,  raw) 

-sal  (in  contradistinction  to 

dry, 

burnt) 

Hard 

-gol 

Bari,  Al-ogo. 

Having 

-ata 

Healthy 

-lulunga 

Heavy 

-irosi 

Lat,  -irosi. 

High 

-ado 

Lat.  6do.    • 
Bari,  -ejo. 

Hot 

-ruwa 

Left  (hand) 

Kiiian 

Little 

-ti,  Kiti ;  pi.  Kutiti 

Bari,  -dit 

Long 

-ado  (vide  high) 

Bari,  -ajo. 
Lat,  -odo. 

Low 

Abori 

Male 

Ole ;  pi.  Lewa 

T.at,  Olle. 

BariL     Logulao :    Lo- 

L  1 
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Eugliah. 

Masai. 

Latnka,  Bari,  &c 

(masc.   article    and 

prefix). 

Many 

Kumo,  Kumok 

Near 

Etana 

New 

Nejuk 

Lat.,  Ahgejuk. 
Bari,  Ludukotyo. 

Old 

Msana 

Lat.,  Mem  an. 

Gogo  (old  in  years) 

Bari,  Madoh. 

Eos 

Open 

Eigenu 

T-at.,  Ana. 
Bari,  Aha. 

Other 

-kai,  61,  eh ;  pi.  Kulikai 

Pregnant 

Emena 

Red 

-nyokie 

Right(hand) 

Olewa  (vide  male) 

Kipe 

Eo,  Eoto 

TAt.,  -dori. 
Bari,  Toran. 

Short 

Torop  or  Dorob 

Lat.,  Os-suk. 

Sick 

-niui,  Emui 

Lat.,  XJhgwe. 

Spotted 

-geri 

Bari,  Mimyen. 

Strong 

-gol 

Sweet 

-melok 

Thick 

-pir 

Lat.,  -vir. 
Bari,  ofir. 

Thin 

Eohgai 

Weak 

-njina  (evidently  connected   with 

Lat.,  Na-,  fem.  article. 

*"Na,  the  feminine  particle) 

Bari,   Na,    No,     Nu, 
^  fem.  article. 
Siluk,  Nyano  =  she. 

White 

-ibor 

Lat.,  -ivor ;  Aboh. 

For  Pronouns  see  preceding  sketch  of  grammar. 


Verbs. 


Able,  be 

-idim 

Abound 

-bore 

Agree 

Angry,  to  be 
Anoint 

-siate 
-goro 
-el 

Arrive 

-pik 
-beki 

Ask 

-bar 

Avoid 

-pal 

Bari,  Jore  =  overflow. 

Bari,  Awarans=  angry, 
Bari,    Wel-et  =  oint- 
ment 
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English. 

Masai. 

Latnka.  Bari,  frc. 

Awake 

-tobiwo 
-inyo 

Be 

-ra;  -ta ;  -ti. 

Bear  (to  give 

-iSo 

birth) 

Beat 

-ar 

Begin 

-ahgas 

Bend 

-lok 

Benighted, 

-muta 

to  be 

Bind 

-en,  -gen,  -igen  (all  sorts  of  variants 
from  the  primitive  root  -en) 

Bite 

-on 

Blow 

Boil     (act) 

-yuk;  -kut 
-yir 

Bari,  Kudie. 

(neut.) 

-tokitok 

Break  (act) 

-rek 

(neut.) 

-er  (from   this  root  a  number  of 
terms  are  derived,  such  as  -derie, 
broken^  from  the  past  tense  of 
-er  =  -derie,  &c.) 

Break  open 

-bol 

Ban,  Bel,  Belen ;  Fu 

„      off 

-pukus 

tuko. 

Breathe 

-yaii 

Bari,  Yukakin. 

Bring 

-iau 

Bari,  J  we. 

Build 

-itobir  (from  -ito,  make,  and  -bir, 
big,  wide,  &c.) 

Bury 

-nuk 

-tur  (to  excavate) 

Buy 

-inyaiiu 

Call 

-ibot 

Carry 

-nap  (-nab  in  conjugation) 

Catch 

-iwon;  -wab 

Choose 

-ikebu ;  -silu 

Circumcise 

-murat 

V 

Clean 

-Jud 

Bari,  Cea. 

Climb 

-ilebaki 

Clothe  (act.) 

-yop 

(pass.) 

•isop 

Come 

an   irregular  verb  conjugated  by 
the  imperfect  and  independent 

forms  -lotu,  -yuo,  -ponu 

Bari,  To,  Fo. 

Count 

-iken 

Bari,  Ken. 

(reckon) 

Suli,  Ken. 

Copulate 

-urbono 

L   1   2 
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Cover 
(conceal) 

Cut 

,y    open 

t>    up 
Dance 
Deceive 
Despise 
Die 

Dig 
Do 

Dream 

Drink 

Eat 


Empty 

„      to  be 
Enter 
Erect 
Escape 
FaU 
Fatten 
Fear 
Feel 
Fight 
Fill 
Find 
Finish 
Fly 
Follow 
Forbid 
Forget 
Frighten 
Generate 


l4>tnVa,  Bari,  &o. 


Get 
Give 

Go 


-pukur 

-jab  (from  this  root =Enjabo,  penis, 
viz.  "  the  covered,  concealed  ") 
-dun 
-pul 
-saj 
-ran 

-led'  or  l€|j 
-men 

-e  (irregular  verb,  past  tense,  -tua) 
-tur 

-itobir  (old  form,  4to) 
-idetidet 
-mat 

-nya  (irregular   verb,   past  tense, 
-tama)^ 

-bugu 

-mota 

-Jin, 

-iigada 

-luaja 

-doye 

-bir 

-ure 

-nin. 

-ara 

-ibut 

-8ia1 

-idip;  -mit^ 

-ipiri 

-tubake 

-anya 

-torgine 

-iture ;  -ureso> 

-iu   (old  form   only  existing    in 

compounds  and  derivatives,  such 

as  -iso,  the  modem  verb,  past 

tense,  -toiuo) 
-sia;  -tum 
-iso  (imperative  irreg.,  Enjo,  En- 

Joki^ 
Irregular  verb  composed  of   the 

independent  forms,    -lo ;    -po ; 

-no ;  som ;  and  -beti 


Ban,  Rap. 


Ban,  Toan. 


Ban,  Moju. 
Suli,  Mate. 

Ban,  Nye. 
Suli,.  Tyam. 


Ban,  Doro. 
Ban,  Ofir  =  fat. 

Ban,  Yin  =  to  hear. 
Latuka,  Ivot 


Lat.,  -I04 
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English. 

Masai. 

Latnka,  Bari,  &a 

Greet 

-irorok  (from 

-roro,  to  speak) 

Bari,  Eo-man. 

Grind 

-idoii 

Grow 

-bulu 

Hang 

-ik 

Bari,  Likie. 

Have 

-ata  (to  be  wi 

th) 

• 

-ra(         » 

) 

Heal 

-isiu 

Hear 

-nin  (the  same  as  '*  feel ") 

Bari,  Yin- 

Snli,  Win. 

Help 

-retoki 

Hide 

-isudo 

Hit 

-ar 

Hunt 

-inoru 

El,  be 

-mui 

Bari,  Mimyen. 

Itch 

-Pii 

Judge 

-ins. 

Jump 

-isioii 

Kick 

-ramo 

Kill 

-ar;  -rem 

Bari,  Bembu. 

Know 

-ydlo 

Laugh 

-kwen 

• 

Bari,  KwenL 

Lick 

-mej 

Lie 

-telejase 

Lie  down 

-ber 

Like 

-nyon ;  -aam 

Ban,  Nyar. 

Live,  to  (be 

-piu 

(alive) 

Look 

-iiion;  -ionariri 

Lose 

-imim 

Love 

-sam ;  -nyor 

;  -iyam 

Bari,  N^yar ;  Yap. 

Make 

-itobir 

Marry 

-yam  (for  a  man) 

-yamiso  (for  a  woman) 

Bari,  YenbaJL 

Milk 

-leb 

Bari,  Le=milk,  n. 

Mix 

-gurd 

Move 

-ipoii 

Bari,  Bondu. 

Overcome 

-mir 

Pass 

-im 

Perish 

-min 

Perspire 

-ilaii 

Plant 

-tur 

Pregnant,  b€ 

\  -mena 

* 

PuU 

-ibuii;  -yet 

Bari,  Jik. 

Pursue 

-suj 

Push 

-rumo 

Put 

-Sum;  -rid 
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Engliflh. 

Maud. 

Latnka,  Bari,  &c. 

Quarrel 

-arare;  arate 

Rain 
Remove 

-sa 

-tau;  .tumu 

Rend 

•V 

Reply 

-iruk 

Resemble 

-wana 

Return 

-rinyo 

« 

Roar 

V  • 

-8ir 

Roast 

-bej 

Rob 

-buro 

Run 

-bor 

Say 

-jo 

See 

-dol  (irregular ;  past  tense, 

-tadiia) 

Seek 

-ihoru 

Seize 

-ibuii 

SeU 

-mir 

Send 

-ipaya 

Sew 

-rip 

Sbake 

-igusugusu 

Shave 

-l^m 

Bari,  Barandu. 

Shine 

-imer;  iwan 

Sing 

-rail ;  -isilil 

Sit 

-ton ;  -totona 

Skin 

-jeii 

Sleep 

-irura 

Smell(8tink) 

-iigu 

(fragrant) 

-robil 

Speak 

-iro;  iroro 

Stand 

-idaso 

Steal 

-buro 

Stoop 

-ulud 

Suck 

-nak 

Swallow 

-IJO 

Take 

-ya  (past  tense,  -yawa) 

Talk 

-iroro 

Tear 

Tell 

-liki 

Think 

-Jo 

Throw 

-ibugo;  -idad 

Tie 

-lid  ;  -en 

Tire 

-naura 

Tremble 

-girigira 

Twist 

-gur;  -biaj 

Urinate 

-lut 

Bari,  Kula. 

Vanquish 

-dim 

Vomit 

-lobiso 
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English. 

MaaaL 

Latnka,  Bari,  &c. 

Want 

-yau 

• 

Wash 

-ug;  -sul 

Watch 

-muda 

Weep 

•  V  • 

-isir 

Wipe 

-yud 

Write 

-sir 

Ya%vn 

-afia 

Adverbs,  Prepositions,  &c. 


Above 

Keber 

Ban,  Ki. 

Afterwards 

Pei 

Again 

Si 

Ago      ' 

Oba,  muidi 

Although 

Pe 

Always 

Osake 

And 

0  (masculine) ;  na  (feminine) 

As,  like 

Kam 

Galla,  KauL 

At 

Ti;  T- 

Because 

Amu 

Before 

Tengomom  ("in  the  face ") 

Behind 

Tolkurum 

Beyond 

Endalo 

But  (only) 

-ke  (generally  enclitic) 

Down 

Abori 

Either  (or) 

au — ao 

Entirely 

Boki;  nalen 

Far 

Ba 

Bari,  F^o. 

First 

-bo 

For            ) 
From         J 

Ko;  K- 

Bari,  Ko. 

Here 

Ene ;  tene 

Bari,  Ni. 

Howt 

A'il 

How  rauchTl 
„  many?/ 

-muaja  (prefix  according  to  gender 

Bari,  Modal 

of  noun) 

If 

Den  or  Ten ;  Pe,  P- 

In 

-ti ;  T-,  Te  ;  Atwa 

Like 

Kam 

Galla,  Kam. 

Much 

Kumo,  Kumok 

No 

Rm6 

Galla,  Me,  eme. 

Not 

Me,  M- 

Now 

Tata 

Of 

-a  (la,  na,  ra,  according  to  gender) 

Often 

Enake 

On 

Keber 

Bari,  Ki. 

Only 

Ke 

Bari,  Gelen. 
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English. 

Masai. 

Lataka,  Bari,  Stc. 

Outside 

Aulo 

Quickly 

Sarasara 

ReaUy 

Edede 

Slowly 

Akidi 

V 

So 

Neja 

Bari,  Cona. 

There 

Ende,  Tende 

Ban,  Ni. 

To 

Ko,  K- ;  Te,  T- 

To-day 

Tata;  Duo 

Lat.,  Agana. 

To-morrow 

Teisere 

Lat.,  Talelon. 

Under 

Abori 

Upon 

Keber 

Very 

Kumo 

Well 

Subai 

What  sort? 

What  kind 

Ka,  K- 1  (prefixed  to  ^ 

sford) 

oft           1 

Wheni 

Kajil 

Wherel 

Aji?  Akodeet 

Whyl 

Painyo  t  (For  what  1) 

With 

La,  na,  e ;  ko  ;  p^ 

Yes 

Nejata  (It  is  so);  Oi ; 
iko,  &c. 

iba;  eo; 

Yesterday 

I^ole 

Lat.,  Golo-ngole 
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APPENDIX    II. 

VOCABULARIES  OF  KT-CAGA,  KI-GWENO,  AND 

KI-TAVEITA. 

For    explanation    of    Orthography,  see    the   preceding  remarks  on 
pp.  476,  477. 

The  number  aflBxed  to  a  substantive  indicates  the  prefix  class  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  shows  how  its  plural  may  be  formed.  Unusual 
or  irregular  plurals  are  given. 

Nouns. 


English. 

Ki-caga. 

Ki-gweno,  Ac. 

Ki-taveita. 

Air 

Mb^ho,  9 ;  Otana,  11 

(Ki-kambambewo,  9) 

Animal 

Nyama 

Nyama,  9 

Nyama,  9. 

Ant 

Mbome,  9 ;  Snf  a,  9 

Safu,  9 ;  Maoici,  6. 

Anus 

Dako,9;  Eisi,  7 

Itako,  5. 

Ape  (baboon) 

Ifubi,  5 

Iregen,  5. 
MuKono,  3. 

Arm 

Mkono,  3 ;  Kuoko,  15 

Knwoko,  15 

Arrow 

Mfi,3 

Mwasa,  3. 

Annt 

Ksajo,  1 

Mudneda,  1. 

Axe 

Soka,  5 

Isoka,  5. 

Back 

Muhougo,  3 

Mwongo,  3. 

Banana  (fruit) 

Ikandu,  5 

Niru'u,  5 

Idio,  5. 

„    (tree) 

(Ei .  teke,        River 

Congo ;  nku,  9) 

Nffiuda,  9. 
Mka,  3. 

Baobab 

Baaket 

Mwera,  3 

Kitaiigo,  7. 

Bat 

Ikoro,  5 

Ngoiigolo,  9. 

Beads 

Mukazi,  3. 

Beard 

JTgerero,  9 

(Ki-kamba;   Eiiigel- 

wa,  7) 

Kdlo,  9  ? 

Bed 

N6oih,  9 

(Masai,  01-joni) 

Niwai,  9. 

Bee 

Njuki.  9 

Nznki,  9 

Nyoki,  9. 

Bell 

Kimsnga,  7 

Manga?  Ei8amanze,7. 

Bellows 

Mfo.  3 

Nkumfara,  9. 

BeUy 

Nden,  9 

(Ei-kamba,  Ivn,  5) 

Einena,  7. 

Bird 

Ndebe,  9 

Ndege,  9 

Ndege,  9. 

Blood 

Msama,  3 

Sakame,  9. 

Body 

Nyimbi,  mbi,  9 

Mbi,  9     . 

Mwuri,  3. 

Bone 

Nifuo.  5 

( Ki-kamba,  Iwindi,  5) 

Niwindi,  5. 

Book 

Ncole,  9 

Bottom 

Wanda,  16 

Nisi,  9. 

Bow 

Wuda,  14 

Wura,  14 

Wuto,  14. 

Boy 

^f  ana,  1 

Mwana,  Eume,  1. 

Brains 

Orongo,  Nyoron  go,  11 

( Ki-kamba,Tongo,ll) 

Wongo,  14. 

Brass 

Moro,  3 
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Breast  (female) 

„       (male) 
Brother 


Buffalo 

Batter 

Butterfly 

Buttocks 

Cat 

Chair 

Cheek 
Chief 

Child 

Chill 

Circumcision 

Civet-cat 

Cloth 

Cloud 

Cock 

Cold 

Copper 

Corpse 

Country 
Cow 

Crab 

Crocodile 

Crow 

Day 

Dawn 

Death 


Devil 
Dog 

Donkey 

Door 

Dream 

Drum 

Dwarf 

Eagle 

Ear 

Elbow 

Elephant 

Eunuch 

Evil 

Excrement 

Eye 
„lid 
„  "brow 

Face 


Ma-wehe,  6,  pi. 
Mbafu,  9 
Mana-wama,  1  (son  ol 

mother) 
Xdeh'o  9  (obsolete) 
Mbogo,  9 
Mafuda,  6 
Mfugo,  3 
Madako,  6 
Nkite.  7 
Kitembo,  7 

• 

Ngundu,  9;  pi.  6 
Maijge,  1 

Mtutn,  1 
Ngeru,  9  ;  pi.  6 
Nyifuto,  5 
Nyaha,  5 
Nguwo,  9 
Mtuna,  3 
Olundni,  11 
Mbeho,  9 
Kera,  9 

Afa  (ho  dies),  1 
VVanda,  16 
Nombe,  9;  Mbe,  9 

Inje,  5 

Kinyah, 7 

Iguru,  5 

Nyimo,  5  ;  ph  Mumo,  6 

Ngameni,  9 

Akomeka,  1 


Asuko,  1 
Mbara,  9 

Ndsoi,  9 
Mwoiigo,  3 
NyalodiH,  5 
Mtiugo,  3 
Agu'ana,  1 
Imaruea,  5 
Kudu,  15 
Liboro,  5 
Okokuo,  11 

Ndofu,  9 ;  pi.  6 
Mavumi,  1 
Kibicu,  7 
Marifi,  6 
Riso,  5 
Mbawa,  9 
Nyinyili,  5 
Kiawn,  7 


Ki-gweno,  Sic. 


(Ki-kamba,  Mboo,  9) 


Bibweca,  9 

(Ki-kamba,  Kitumbi, 
7) 

(Ki-taita,  Mgosi,  1) 
(Zulu,  lukosi,  1) 
Mwana,  1 


(Ki.swahili,Ngawa,9, 
Nsori,  9 


(Ki-taita,  Ngoma,  9; 
Zulu,  Inkoiuo,  9) 

{Masaij  01-ginyan) 
(Ki-taita,  Ngolo,  9) 
Mfiri,  8 


Kit^,  7 ;  (Ki*kamba, 

Mgite,  7) 
(Lu-gaiida,  Ndogoi) 


(Lu-ganda,  Lukokola, 

11) 


Riso,  5 


Ki-taveita. 


Mbafni,  9. 
\fdu. 


Mboyo,  9. 
Mafuta,  6. 
Hbambarito,  9. 

Munyawi,  1. 
Kicumbi,  7. 

Itumbo,  5. 
Mfumn,  1. 
Mgosi,  1. 

Mwana  mdongo,  1. 
Kirt'ju,  7. 
Kutawanwa,  15. 

• 

Nguo,  6. 
Izua,  5. 
Nguruwi,  9. 
Mbeho,  9. 

Afwa  (he  is  dead). 
Ntcre,  9. 
Nombe,  9. 

Kidangoe,  7. 
Kioyan,  7. 
Ikuru,  5. 
Zwale-muka  ? 
Heabu,  16. 
Cicafoici  (relative,  the 

thing      which       is 

dead  ?) 
Luhuiigu,  11 ;  pi.  10. 
Kibaru  (also  Jackal). 

Njoe,  9. 
Nimbenge,  5. 
Vyaota(?  They  dream). 
Ngoma,  9. 
Mfuhi,  1. 

Isikio,  5. 
Igi,  5. 
Ikokora,  5. 

Nzobn,  9. 
Acigo-makedi. 
Kiwiwi,  7. 
Mavi,  6. 
Ji^,  5. 


Nibuso,  5. 
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English. 

Ki-cags. 

Ki-gweno,  Ac. 

Kitaveita. 

Fat 

Mafuda,  6 

Mafuta,  5. 

Father 

Baba,  1 

Mpapa,  1. 

Fear 

Owu,  11 

Nifoli,  5. 

Feather 

Mberi,  9 

Finger 

Kimunu,7 

Munyu,3  (Ki-kamba, 
Caa,Ei-nyika,Cala) 

Ibica,  5. 

Fire 

Mddo,  3 

Moto,  8. 

Fish 

Ikuiiga,  5 

(Ki-kamba,  Euyu,  7) 

jffguluma,  9. 

Flower 

Kivaro,  7 

Kiwaro,  7. 

Food 

Nyirafuna,  5 

Nikijo,  5. 
Ewukwa,  1 ;  3rd . 

Fool 

Kitondo,  7 ;  Mtoudo,  1 

pers. 

verb. 

Foot 

Nyawayo,9;  Nutufii,  11 

Niwatu,  9. 

Foreskin 

Ibutu,  5 

Ngigwaln,  9. 

Forest 

Msudu,  3 

. 

Nkititu,  7. 

Fowl 

Nguku,  9 

Nguku,  9 

Nguku,  9. 

Fox 

Nzudu,  9.     (This  is  the 
name  given  to  a  wild 
dog      which     barks 
loudly ;         probably 
Canit  timentit.) 

Friend 

Mbuia,  9  and  1 

Mbuia,  9  and  1. 

Frojr 

Ngeli,  9 

Ndunda,  9. 

Fmit 

Mfuranje,  3 

Gazelle 

SaruUa.     (This  is  the 
name  often  given  to 
Neotragu9  Kirkii,) 

Ghost 

Ngilio,  9 ;  pi.  6 

Giraffe 

Nv61i.  9 

> 

Ndea,  9. 

Girl 

Mgogo,  1 

w 

Munumnce,  1. 

Glass 

Kimele,  7 

m 

Goat 

Mburi,  9 

Mburi,  9 

Mbu'Ii,  9. 

God 

Eruwa,  5  t^mde  Sun) 

Rnwa,  5 

1      7 

Nizuwa,  5. 

Grass 

Mara,  6 

Muni,  6. 

Grave 

Karika,  13 

Ground 

Wanda,  16 

Ntere,  9. 

Guinea-fowl 
Gum  (of  teeth) 

Inina,  5 
laino,  5 

Ngel^U,  9. 

• 

Gun 

WaIebolo,14;^gebole- 
bolo,  9 

Nkipolopolo,  7. 

„    powder 

Baruti 

(Swahili- Arabic,  Ba- 
ruti) 

Baruti. 

Hair 

Ndzui,  NJi,  9 

Nzui,  9 

Nyui,  9. 

Half 

Ukenga,  14 

Kihindi,  7. 

Hand 

Mkono,  3 ;  pi.  Mawoko, 
6,  irreg. 

Kuwoko,  15 

Xiganza,  5. 

Hawk 

Xyokoro,  11 

(Ki.kamba,  Kilui,  7j 

Kilwi,  7. 

Head 

Mndo,  3 

Murue,  3    , 

Mutwe,  3. 

Heart 

l^goo,  9 

(Ki.taita,Ngolo,9) 

Ngoro,  9. 

Heaven 

Mabuzi,  6 

Ndee,  9. 

Heel 

Utufo,14;  Nyutufo,ll 

Ntutunyi,  9. 

Hill 

Ibici,  6 

• 

Nduwi,  9. 

Hippopotamus 

Ngerre,  9 

Ngerere,  9    . 

l^tfcrere,  9. 

Hoe 

Ikumbi,  5 

(Lu-ganda,  ^•kumbi, 

I^Ikwima,  9. 

Honey 

Wuki,  14 

9) 

Nzoki,  9. 

Horn 

Membe,  9  ? 

Luliembe,      11 ; 
Mbembe. 

pi. 
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BngUsb. 

Ki-oaga. 

■ 
Ki-gweno.  &c. 

Ki-taveita. 

Hoose 

Numba,  9 

Nyumba,  9 

Nyumba,  9. 

Hanger 

Njaa,  9 

Nzaa,  9. 

Hyena 

Ifulu,  5 

(Kongo,  Mbulu,  9) 

Nibao,  5. 

Hyrax 

Kimbnru,  7 

Ichneumon 

Mnha,  1 

Insect 

Idudu,  5 

Mukarakara,  1. 

Iron 

Maringa,  6 

Menya,  9  ? 

Island 

Nrua,9 

(Ki-taita,  Einwa,  7) 

Ndiwa,  9. 

Ivory 

Maheho,  6 

Idyegu  la  Nzobo.  6. 

Knee 

NyindrUy  nyindi,  9 

(  K  i-nyika,  Yuindi,  9 

)Ikanguru,  5. 

Knife 

KioBO,  7 

4 

Kahandi,  13. 

Longoage 

Matctu,  6 

Nakuwara  ?    (I      am 
speaking). 

Leg 

Mbunga,  9 

Knrende,  15 

Nikuu,  5. 

Leopard 

Irun,  Irumu,  5 

Mlula,  1 

Lukerif  11. 

Lion 

Simlw,  9 

Simba,^ 

Simba,  9. 

Lip 

Momo,  3  ? 

Momo,  9. 

Lizard 

Sigabo,  9  or  5. 

(Chameleon) 

Lugwe,  11. 

Magic 

Aluo,  1  (wizard  ?) ;  U- 
8awi«  14 

Usawi,  14 

Wuyaiiga,  14. 

Maize 

Mahemba,  6 

Mahemba,  6. 

Man  (homo) 

Mundu,  1 

Mdu,  1 ;  pi.  Wandu 

Mnndn. 

(vir) 

Msoro,  1 

Market 

Mboma,  9 

Kicinda,  7. 

Meat 

Nyama,  9 

Nyama,  9. 

Milk 

Macurudnru,6;  malela,6 

Mariwa,  6 

Mawee,  mawere,  6. 

Monkey 

Kinafigoyo,  7 

Ngima,  9 

^gima,  9. 

{ColobuM 

Ndoh'o,    9;    pi.    mati- 

Ngo,  9. 

guereza) 

doh'o,  6 

Moon 

Mwere,  3 

Mwzi,  3. 

Morning     and 

Ngameni,  9 

Heabu,  16. 

morrow 

Mother 

Wama,  1 4  pi.  same 

lya,  9 ;  pi.  Niwaya,  10. 
Ndui,  9. 

Mountain 

Msari,  3 

Mouth 

Lumbn,  5  ;  pi.  malum- 
bu,  6 

Momo,  9. 

Nail       (finger 

Nucaa,  11 ;  pi.  njaa,  10 

Lukombwe,    11 ;     pi. 

and  toe) 

ngombwe,  10. 

Name 

Rina,  5 

Nizina,  5. 

Navel 

Nkimbumbuou,  7 

Mkuda,9. 

Neck 

Nzingo,  9 

Nisingo,  9 ;  nigosi,  9. 

Needle 
Night 

Sindano,  9 

Kwaela,  15 ;  mema,  9  ; 
kiu,  9 

(Ki-toite,  Kiru,  9) 

Lu7umba,  11. 
Hekiu,  16 ;  Win,  14. 

Nose 

Bibua,  9 

Mbua,  9 

Nif  no,  9. 

Old  person 

Megn,  9 

MuTOsi,  1. 

Ostrich 

Nyah'a,  9 

, 

Nya-ya,  9. 

Ox 

Nombe,  9 ;  Mbe,  9 

Numbi,  9 

Nombe,  9. 

Peace 

Mbulia-tzimo,    I    (one 
friend) 

Penis 

Mbolu,  9 ;  Mkia,  3 

Mcunu 

Njabo,  9  {mds  Masai). 

Pi? 

Sguwe,  9 

Nguwe,  9. 

Pigeon 

Mbeta,9 

Nibeta,  5. 

Pipe 

Isango,  5 

Lumoti,  11. 

Phice 

Wanda,  wandra,  wan- 
du,  16 

Handu,  16 

Handu,  16. 
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English. 

Ki-5aga. 

Ki-gweno,  &c. 

Ki-taveita. 

Porcupine 

Nyisasa,  5 

(Ei-taita,  Isasa^  5) 

Nzege,  9. 

Potatoes 

Ngumha,  9 

Ngumba,  9. 

(sweet) 

Prostitate 

Msnra,  1 

(Ki-swahili,   Snra  « 
concubine) 

Quietness 

Af  bnho,  9 

Baiu 

Mvuo,  9 

Mvua,  9. 

%                        9 

Kat 

Ngyah'a,  9 

Ngoswe,  9. 

Bhinoceros 

Mbura,  9 

(Lu-ganda,Nknla,  9) 

Mburia,  9. 

River 

Mfohgo,  3 

(Zoln,  Mfola,  3) 

Mfuro,  3. 

Road 

Njila,  9 

\                           '                                        '             w 

Nzia,  9. 

Roof 

Mculo,  3 ;  Ndihgo,  9 

Saliva 

Mada,  6 

Mate,  6. 

Sand 

Nteri,9 

Semen 

Uro,  14 

Shadow 

Nteru,  9 

(Ki-nyika,  Eivuli) 

Kiwuri,  7. 

Sheep 

Coondi,  7  ;  pi.  Siondi. 

Mondo,  9 

^Tonje,  9. 

Shield 

Ngawo 

• 

^gao,  9. 

Sickness 

Awabin,  1 

Sister 

Msigiogo,  1 

Skin 

Ncoin,  9  {vide  Masai) 

Kikonde,  7. 

Sky 

Erua,  5 

Wanga-izeri,  14. 

SUve 

Nyi8inga,5(vMi«Masai) 

Sleep 

Ala,  1 

Kusinzia,  15. 

Smallpox 

Masigi,  6 

Nisiko,  5. 

Smith 

Sganga,  9 

Msana,  1. 

Smoke 

Mnzu,  8 

Mtzi,  3 

Mosi,  3. 

Snake 

Njoka,  9 

Nyoka,  9. 

Snnff 

Mbatn 

Tumbatu-ninwe. 

Son 

Kimana,      7       (13?); 
Mpaka,  9 

Mwaua,  1. 

Song 

Aimba,  1  (he  sings) 

• 

Sonl 

NgAro,  9. 

Spear 

Mbere,  9  {vide  Masai) 

Nifumo,  5 

Nicumo,  5. 

Speech 

Kafo,  13 

Spider 

Mbuhu,  9 

Mburazizi,  9. 

Spirit 

Usawi,  ?  U 

f^goma,  9. 

Star 

Nyenyeri,  9 

(Ei-nyika,  Nyenyesi, 
9);   Ei.taita,    N- 
donde,  9 

Ndondo,  9. 

Stick 

Kin,  7 

Nisibo,  6. 

Stomach 

Mania,  6 

Matumbo,  6. 

Stone 

Nyiho,  5 

, 

Nibabwe,  5. 

Sugar-cane 

Nyihuwa,  5 

(Ki-taita,  Mngera,  3) 

Nimngna,  5. 

Sun 

Brua,  5 

Rnwa,  6 

Nizua,  5. 

Sweat 

N^uki,  9 

MasuDgu,  6. 

Sweet  potato 

Kiasanda,  7 

Sword 

Osu,  11 

Mnhandi,  3. 

Svphilis 

Mbawa,  9   . 

TkU 

Mwasi,  pi.  Ngasi,  9  and 

10 
Irig^a,  6 

Kitizi,  7. 

Tale 

Lu7ano,  11. 

Tear 

Afaha    (verb);    Moen. 

Masoji,  6. 

Testicles 

Mbolu-tasimba,  9 

Mbnmba,9 ;  makedi,  6. 

Thief 

Aiwa,  1 ;  Ilaiigo,  5 

Mdu  wa  hiwa,  1. 

Thigh 

Nlkisown,  6 

Niki^a,  9. 
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Engliab. 


Thing 

Thorn 

Thread 

Throat 

Thumb 

Thunder 

Tobacco 

Today 

Toe 

To-morrow 

Tougue 

Tooth 

Town 

Tree 

Tiench 

Tribe 

Trumpet 

Truth 

Twin 
UK-er 
Uncle 


Urine 
Vagina 
Valley 
Virgin 


Ki-cA^a. 


Voice 

Vulture 

War 

Water 

Week 

Widow 
Wife 

Wind 

Winjr 

Witch 

Witchcraft 

Wizard 

Woman 
Id. :  remain- 
ing unmar- 
ried —  old 
maid 


Kindu,  7 
tf  usa,  3 
Nyuruso,  11 
Nyoro,  9 
Munu-mnene,  3 ;  Nohi, 
.  11 

Ngururuma,  9 
Mbatu,  9 
Ulu,  9 
Nkimnyo,  7 
Ngama,  9 
Noiliroi,  11 

Niheho,  5 

Kauie,  13  ?  ;  Huri,  3 

Muri,  3 

Mfo,  3 

iVyorabe,  9 

Sorindi,   9;    Nga-leL'a 

(verb,  Ist  per«.) 
Mbasa,  9 
Nyodi,  5 
Migi,  1 


&[aji,  6 

Mbula,  9 ;  Einu,  9 

Mbjini,  9 

Muka,  1.  (This  is  the 
translation  given  by 
the  natives,  althougl 
in  both  cases  it 
merely  means  wo- 
man. They  have  no 
precise  term  for  vir 
ginity.) 

Afua  (verb) 

Mton,  1 

Ngondu,  9 

Mariiiga,  6 

Ngikumi,  7  (ten  days) 


Ki  gweno,  &c. 
Kindu,  7 

(Ki.taita,  Irangi,  5) 


^uilimi,  11 ;  pi.  Ma- 

lutimi,  6 
Niye'o,  5 

Mori,  3 

:Ki.taita,  Mban,  9) 

(Ki-nyika,  Patsa,  9) 


Ki-taveita. 


Mwanawakn,  1 
Mbora,  1 

Ndimu,  9  ;  Mbeko,  9 
Nikungu,  5 
Aloa,  1 
Usawi,  14 
Aloa,  1 
Mbora,  1 
Muhun^ba,  1 


Nirako,  5 


Kindu,  7. 
Nimuowa,  9. 
Luzigi,  11. 
Murangi,  3. 
Kica,  7. 

Mvua-rurnma,  9. 
Tumbatu,  9. 
Nio,  9. 
Kica,  7. 
Niawo,  9. 
Nilumi,  5. 

Nijego,  5. 
Mwanga,  3. 
Muti,  3. 
Nitego,  5. 
Mbare. 
Ndurere,  9. 
Kakudidi,  13. 

Maza. 

Kionda,  7. 

Mdu-aweya,  1  (Mo- 
ther's brother). 

Mdu-aVnpa,  1  (Fa- 
ther's brother). 

Makozo,  6 

Kisi,  7 

Kongo,  9 

Mbora,  1 


(Ki-kamba,  Ndei,  9) 

(Ki-nyiki,  Ngondu,9; 
(Kongo^Nlangu,  9, 4) 


Usawi,  14 
Afka,  1 


Nigonda,  5. 
Ndei,  9. 
Ngondo,  9. 

Mlauai,  3;  Mbombe,9. 
Misi      Mf  ungate,      4 
.  (seven  days). 
N^viani. 
Mce,  1. 

• 

iNgungu,  9. 
Nizayu,  5. 
Msawi,  1. 
Usawi,  14. 
Msawi,  1. 
M6e,  1. 
Ndasa,  9. 
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English. 

Ki-caga. 

Ki-gweno,  &c. 

Ki-taveita. 

Wood 

Lnkuni,  11. 

Word 

Itete,  5 

Nakuwara  (I  speak). 

Year 

Mwakn,  3 

Nis^ika,  5. 

Yesterday 

Ala-kiu   (he    sleeps   at 
night) 

Niwu,  9. 

Zebra 

Nitiko,  5  {vide  Masai) 

Nitiko,  5 

Lutiko,ll(oi(20Masai). 

Numerals. 

1 

Kimo,  -mo  i 

Umue,  -ume 

Mosi,  -muezo. 

2 

§ivi.  -hi,  -vi,  -wi 

Wawi,  -wi 

Mere,  -ere. 

3 

-raro 

Raro,  -raro 

Ndatn,  -tatu. 

4 

-nna 

Ne,  -ne 

-inne. 

5 

-tano 

Tano,  -tano 

-sano. 

6 

-ndara 

Randaro 

-tandatn. 

7 

Fuhgare 

Fun  gate 

Mfungate. 

8 

Nyanya 

-nana 

-nane. 

9 

Nikenda 

Kenda 

Kenda. 

10 

Kumi 

Nikumi 

Kami. 

11 

Kumi  na  kimo 

Nikuminanmue 

Kami  na  kimnezo. 

12,  &c. 

,,     ua  sivi,  &c. 

.    „       „  wawi 

Kumi  na  viwi,  &c. 

20 

Maknmi  gawi 

Nakumi  awi 

Makumi  mere. 

21,  &c. 

„        na  kimo,  &c. 

„        naumue,&c. 

„     na  kimaezo,&c. 

30 

Maknmi  gfararo 

Makumi  araro 

Makumi  matutu. 

40 

„         ganna 

„        ana 

Maku'manne. 

60 

„         gatano 

„        a  tano 

Makumi  asano. 

60 

„        garandarn 

„         arandaro 

„        atandato. 

70 

„         mfuiigare 

„         mfungare 

„        full  gate. 

80 

„        nyanya 

„        anana 

„        anaue. 

90 

„        kenda 

„        keuda 

„        kenda. 

100 

Ngama 

NiTana 

Ni7ana. 

1000 

Lule 

Kangi  kumi 

IraTana  kumi. 

i 

Ukenga,  14 

Kibindi,  7. 

i 

Nututo,ll;  Kenga,10 

Adjectives. 

Vihindi,  8. 

0 

AU 

-ose  (wose,  yose,  tzose. 

•ose 

-ose  (wose,  yose,  joae 

gose,  &c.,  according 

&c.,    according     to 

to  concord) 

concord). 

Bad 

-bi,  -bleu 

-wiwi. 

Beaotifal 

'iti  (vide  Good) 

•wedi  {vide  Good). 

Bitter 

^gawawa 

-wawa. 

Black 

•rusa 

(Ki-nyika,  nyiru) 

jiru. 

Blind 

Meso    gafa    {lit.    eyes 

Emaji-kimeso. 

dead) 

Blue 

•msa,  -msu 

•ngoniugoni. 

Bold 

Anko-marima 

Tena-foli  (he  baa   no 

• 

fear). 

Broad 

Ngirinji 

•arame. 

Castrated 

Ifutu  ? 

Tena-makede. 

1  The  blanks  before  the  root  indicate  that  the  concord  prefix. is  to  be  inserted 
according  to  rule. 
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Cheap 

Clean 

CleveTyCunniDg 

Dead 

Deaf 

Dear 

Drunken 

Dry 


Dumb 

Every 

Fat 

Female 

Few 

Fierce 

Filthy 

Fine  (narrow 
(delicate) 

Foreign 

Free 

Fresh  (raw) 

Gentle 

Good 

Great 

Green 

Handtome 

Happy 

Hard 

Having,  pos- 
sessing 

Healthy 

Heavy 

High 

Hot 

Idle 

Jealous 

Left  (hand) 

Little 

liODg 

Mad 

Male 

Many 

Mean 

Naked 

Narrow 

New 

Old 

Open 

Other 

Plenty 

Poor 

Quick 

Quiet 

Raw 

Bed 


Nga-m-lemba  (I  cheat 

him) 
Yacia 
Nyauana 
•fa 

Maru-afa  (ears  dead) 
Vabicuo 
Anango 
Nyoea 

Nyaai 

Ilibana  (verbal  form) 
Nyauana  muno 
-ka 
•tutu 
-senge 
hdyo 
suse 

-wanja 

hievo 
•ngula 
•6a 

-nancoi;  anana 
Maranja 

acia 
•hurl 

•muma-mamu- 
•enye 

Megn? 
•gunja 
sali 

Mfoiha- 
•kiwa 
Nya-eiui' 
Kumoso 
•boma 
-lese 

•suko;  nya-suko 
•soro ;  Mbunga 
-ingi 
•ehe 

Ntondo  (simplidty) 
-sari 
Nzaru 
•ku 
-ruwo 
Nyumu 
Ntamu 
-roko 
-iigula 

rarere;  Tzirarere 
bisi 

Nare-nare  ;      nya-rera 
(copper-colouried) 


(Ei-taiU,  Oma) 


•azera. 

•5ee. 

-fwa. 


Enge;  Aetigeya. 
Haoma  (refers  to 

class  16). 
•guguma. 
KUla. 

ebandu 

de. 
•doiign. 
•ekahe. 
-enaikwe. 
•zeri. 

-genu 
-huji. 
•bise. 

-wedi. 
•baha. 

bisi. 

wedi. 
Anara. 

sini;  -dindie. 

enye. 

dindie. 
-erne, 
-eza. 

-nwe;  Moto. 
-doko. 

Kumoso. 

•dongo. 

weza. 

ewukwa. 

ume. 

•  •    • 

-ingi. 

•edindie. 

•ehotuho. 

•sisiri. 

-sa. 

-asakil. 

•ngi. 

•kiwn. 

•hoye. 
-bisi. 
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English. 

Ki-caga. 

Ki-gweno,  fto. 

Ki*taveita. 

Rich 

Njamn 

-famwa  (to  be  chief). 

Right  (hand) 

Kulyo 

Kume(tt^.,  "male"). 

Ripe 

Nyenyele;  -lali 

•wibwa. 

Rotten 

-biiu 

Same 

-hiana 

-fwanane. 

Short 

-simba 

-ftihi. 

Sick 

•goro 

-ewajua. 

Sonr 

•wawa 

-ci^kie. 

Strong 

•laha 

-eceS. 

Sweet 

-cora 

-enona. 

Thick 

•simba 

-ebandie;  Wamti. 

Thin 

-suae 

-sisirL 

Weak 

-ngnla 

Weary 

-coka 

-remwa. 

White 

-b6» ;  Pia 

.dyewa. 

Yonng 

•gogo; 

-doiigo. 

Pronouns. 

I 

Nyinyl ;  nji-j  ng- 

(Ki-gweno.Nyi-,Ni- 
nyl) 

Mi,  n-» 

Thon 

Siowo ;  WU-,  n- 

Wn- 

Uwe,  n-,  wu 

He,  ahe,  Ac. 

Yiowu;  a- 

lye,  e-. 

We 

Lukeria;  In- 

Uswi,  tu-. 

Yon 

?Mu- 

Unwi,  mu-. 

Thej 

Awa;  wa- 

Wawo,  wa-. 

Me 

-n-,  -ni- 

-ni-. 

Thee 

-ku- 

•ku-,  -kw-. 

Him 

•m-,  -mn« 

-m-,  •mu*. 

Us 

-lu- 

-tu-. 

You 

-mn- 

•m-,  -mu-. 

Them 

•wa- 

-wa-. 

Mine 

-ako 

•aiigu. 

Thine 

-fu 

ako. 

His 

•akwe;  -nola? 

-akwe. 

Our 

-aru,  -ru 

•etu. 

Yonr 

•nyi 

•enyn. 

Their 

-wo 

•awo. 

Who? 
Whom 
What? 
Whose? 


(For  DBiC058TBATiyB8,  &c.,  #M  Tables  of  Concords.) 


Nkica 
-iki.  ? 
Kiki? 
-Ue? 


Niani  ? 
-ani-  ? 
Klni? 
-kweni  ? 


(For  which,  &c.,  vide  Tables  of  Concords.) 


^  From  this  root  is  derived  Eibd  (whiteness),  the  name  of  Eilima-njaro's  highest 
peak. 


M  m 
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Verbs.' 


EngliBh. 

Ki.&ga. 

Ki-gweno,  &c. 

Ki-taveita. 

Able  (be) 

•weza 

-idima  {vide  Maaai). 

Adorn 

-cia 

-areha. 

Adultery  (com- 

•rumka 

•sinda. 

mit) 

Agree 

.gundana 

-kundana. 

Angry  (be) 

•waloana 

-regidya. 

Answer 

•gambia  ngile. 

Arrive 

•wara 

•fika. 

Ask 

-gun  da 

-budyanye. 

Awake 

'gura^.  -ra. 

(Ri-kamba,  -amuka) 

-wuka. 

Bake  (pottery) 

-gora 

•wumba. 

Bark 

-aboha. 

Bathe 

.samba 

-07a. 

Be 

•ba 

-wa. 

Beat 

kapa 

-biga. 

Begin 

y  • 

•ciu 

-hira. 

Believe 

-enja. 

Bewitch. 

-loga,  >lon. 

(Ei-taita,  Ku-loga) 

•oga. 

Bite 

-nyaii,  -niarii 

-nvtima. 

Blow 

-nyada 

-nifuta. 

Boil 

•ndua 

-njmoa. 

Bom  (be) 

V 

-asa 

Break 

•funja 

-ba. 

Breathe 

•elo 

-hema. 

Breed 

•ganumbo. 

-moya. 

Bring 
Bnild 

-wikia 
•singa 

(Ki^wahili,  4ete) 

-ete. 
-jenga. 

Bum 

•numbaha 

-asa. 

Burst 

-anduka 

Bury 

•ruo 

Buy 

•ndeula,  -ka 

-zora. 

Call 

•alaTa 

•itange. 

Can 

•weza 

'idima  (fiidt  Maaai). 

Carry 

-rika 

-tikie. 

Carve    (sculp- 

•paianeSa 

-aongoa. 

ture) 

Castrate 

-arino 

•iua. 

Catch 

'kamara 

(Ki-swahili,.  -kamata; 
Ei-nyika,  -kuira) 

-gura. 

Change 

-buBuo 

Chase 

-lasa 

•matuka,  -asa. 

Cheat 

•lemba 

•kenga. 

Choose 

•rua 

(Ei4camba,      -nuva ; 
Ei-taita,  -sagula) 

•sawUra. 

Circumcise 

-arino  P 

•tawanwa  (paM.). 

Clean 

4Ni2ane^ 

-oja. 

Climb 

•aro 

•kwea. 

Come 

t 

•kora 

•za  (nzo,  imp.). 

Cook 

-ruTa. 

Copulate 

-lamba  ;  -pare  (for  the 

-tomba. 

first  time) 

s  Only  the  root  of  the  verbs  is  given.    The  prefix  in  the  infinitive  answering  to 
our  •'to"  is  Eu-,  No.  16. 
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English. 

Ki-eaga. 

Ki-gweno,  &c. 

Ki-taveita. 

Congh 

•kamo 

-mbaja. 

Cover 

-fingia;  -funno 

-jiwa. 

Crack 

•abarika 

•bajika. 
-kela. 

Cross 

-fumaho 

Cry 

-alaha;  afua 

-iyia. 

Corse 

•rama 

Cat 

-wehaho 

•tema. 

Dance 
Destroy 

-^ina 
•tica 

(Kongo,  -kina) 

-toroka. 
-kasina. 

Die 

-fa ;  -komeka  (vanish) 

-iwa. 

Dig 

-seluo;  •rema  (hoe) 

(Swahili,  -lima 

•fora. 

Do 

-wnta 

-areha. 

Dream 

•loria 

-Ota. 

Drink 

•nynwa 

-nwa. 

Dye 

-sanja 

Eat 

-la,  -lya 

-la. 

Enter 

-henda  (to  go  P) 
^lyika,  -kora  (obscene) 

-ingia. 

Erect 

.somia,  -dondoea 

(ob- 

scene). 

FaU 

-aho 

-gwa. 

Fatten 

-nana 

•banda. 

Fear 

-awo 

-sikia  foli. 

Feel 

-wareware  (touch) 

-goragura. 

Fight 

•wahana 

-bigana. 

Finish 

•lea 

-hira. 

Fly 

•mndnka 

-boroka. 

Follow 

•ratera. 

Forbid 

•sno,  -aleba 

•asoa. 

Forget 

-aharima 

•iwa. 

Oet 

-wara 

•wona. 

Give 

-neka,  -pa 

(Ziilo,    -nika;      Ki- 
kamba,  -nenga) 

-iuga. 

Go 

•henda,  -tonga 

(Ki-gweuo,  Tenda) 

-tonga. 

Grow 

-aro  (climb  P) 

•mbaha* 

Hang  (a  thing) 

•anonoka 

„    a  man 

-sengelela 

Hate 

-suoP 

Have 

-kere  na  (« sit  with  " 
=po8sess) 

Heal 

•acia 

-hoa. 

Hear 

-ranya 

-sikia. 

Help 

-loaa. 

Hide 

•rika 

-visa. 

Hit 

•kapa 

-biga. 

Hoe 

-rema 

-ima. 

Hold 

-andnho 

•nagora. 

Hnnt 

alasa;  -henda  alasa 

•ritere. 

HI  (be) 

-loo 

-wajoa. 

Jamp 

•rondoka  (fly) 

•toroka. 

Keep 

-soroma 

-gore. 

EiU 

-waha 

-koma 

Know 

•manya 

(Ln-gando,    -manvi ; 
Ki-swahili,  -joa) 

-tisiwa. 

Langh 

-seka 

-seka. 

Leave 

V, 

•817a. 

Lick 

-gombaho 

-SODS. 

Lift 

•raho 

-meywa. 

M  m  2 
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Engliih. 

Ki-caga. 

Ki-gweno,  fto. 

Ki-taveita. 

Like 

-kunda,  -wesa 

-kundie. 

Look 

•mbuya 

-iyuwa. 

Lose 

-reta 

-teka. 

Love 

•kunda 

•kundineao. 

Make 

-oka 

•areh'a. 

Marry 

-nca 

-owa. 

Meet 

-gumhanana 
•cora 

•torana. 

Menstraate 

•mcarua. 

Milk 

-kama 

•kama. 

Mix 

-sanja 

•runganya. 

Obey 

-babe 

Open 

-fungpio 

-nd'ugaa. 

PasB 

•rata 

-wetia. 

Plant 

-awaia 

-handa. 

Preflrnant  (be) 
Pride 

-word 
-roja 

-me. 
-tuhga. 

PuU 

•mama 

-uta,  -nd'ynta. 

Posh 

-tindiga 
-wekaho 

•sindik'a. 

Put 

-wikia. 

Putrefy 

-wira ;  -nyani 

-woa. 

Quarrel 

•lofe'a 

-reg^d'a. 

Rain 

-kaba 

•biya. 

Return 

-j^a 

-ndnki. 

Run 

-rija 

-matuka. 

?^ 

-hamba,  gamba 

-tete. 

See 

•wona 

-wona. 

Seek 

-nyinyina 

-enda. 

Seize 

-mo 

•gura. 

Sell 

-leria 

•nta^a. 

Send 

-kuneka;  -neka 

•tuma. 

Sew 

-fuma 

-cuma. 

Shake 

-sikasika 

-hira. 

Shave 

-ora 

-enja. 

Shoot 

-mite 

-ai^a. 

Show 

-ambuTa 

-ouia. 

Shut 

-fbiiga 

-finga. 

Sing 

•uimba 

•wina. 

Sit 

-ramia 

-ikaa. 

Skin 

*tana 

•sinza. 

Sleep 

•laU 

■ 

•nsinHa. 

Smell  (active) 

•rumsia 

-nuSa. 

„     (neuter) 

•nuka 

-nyuka. 

Smile 

•sinika 

-kiiiniko. 

Smoke 

-iaa 

Sow  seeds 

-wirawira 

-handa. 

Steal 

•iwa 

•iwa. 

Swallow 

•mora 

-meia. 

Swear 

-alanyamo 

-sua? 

Take 

-mo 

-anha. 

Talk 

-wesa 

•teta. 

Taste 

-nunsa 

Tear 

-randa 

•ba^ka 

Tell 

-wesa 

-nra. 

Think 

•larere 

•regidl  P 

Thirst 

-liga 

Throw 

•kumba 

•taga. 

Tie 

-fhnga 

-ncunga. 
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English. 

Ki*6aga. 

Ki*gTveno,  ftc. 

Ki-taveita. 

Tire 

•lemo 

•remwa. 

Touch 

•angasaho;  -wareware 

-oinda. 

Tremble 

•arerema 

•dedema. 

Understand 

•rikia 

•sikia. 

Urinate 

•hama 

-kosoa. 

Vanish 

•komeka 

(Ei-nyika,    komeki, 
to  vanish,  die.) 

Vomit 

-arega 

-detaeka. 

Walk 

•henda  mboho 

•tonga  knsela. 

Want 

•kunda 

-kunda. 

Wash 

-sanja 

•odia. 

Wear 

-nH 

•doka. 

Weave 

-oga 

Weep 

•afua 

-euL 

Whisper 

'Weweria 

-weweda. 

Whistle 

-murori 

•biga  mroei. 

Wish 

-kunda 

•kunda. 

Write 

.reh'a 

-tama. 

Tawn 

•Ija  mwaS 

•biga  mia'io. 

SoMB  Tenses  op  the  Verb  in  Ki-caga  and  Ki-taveita. 

(The  pronominal  particle  attached  to  the  verb  is  in  italics.) 


Ku-neka,  To  give, 

PSSSSITT. 

S'°8-lP*"--^^-j  nek., /,.•».. 
„    2      „     TTit^neka,  Thou  finest. 


Plur.  1 
«  2 
..    8 


„    ^.neka,  He  gives, 
f,    Xn^neka,  We  give, 
„     Af«-neka,   leu  give. 
„     fPo-neka,  Theg  give. 


Past  (Impsbfect). 
Sing.  I  pers.   Li-ka-n/i-neka,    I    was 

giving, 
„     2    ,,    Li-ka-t9t>-neka,         Thou 

wast  giving, 
&c.  Ac. 

Pabt  (Pbbfbct). 
Sing.  1  pers.  ii^t-U-neka,  I  gave. 


FUTUBE. 
Sing.  1  pers.  i('^a-ku-neka,  J#AaZ/^'o#. 
&c.  &c. 

Impsbatitb. 
Sing.  2  pers.  Neka,  Oive  thou, 
Plur.  2     n    Nekani«  Oive  ye. 


Ku-tonga,  To  go. 

Pbbssnt. 
Sing.  1.  pers.  i\r»^hu-»t- tonga,    I     am 

going. 
Cr.k'-«-tongs»    Thou  art 

going. 
J!!?.kw.tf.tong^*       Se    is 

going. 
2\i-kn-/«-tonga,     We  are 

going. 
Jfa-ku-ma- tonga.  You  are 

going, 

TTa-kn-ioa^tonga,      They 

are  going. 


„    2 
„    8 

Plur.  1 
„  2 
.,    8 


99 


>* 


** 


»* 


n 


(This  a  curious  affirmative  form  of 
the  presetU  in  common  use ;  the  true 
simple  present  has  become  the  past.) 


Pabt  (Pbbfbct). 
Sing.  1  pers.  j^a -tonga,  I  went, 

2      ..     TTu-tong^,  Thou  went. 


»> 


8 


^-touga,  Me  went, 
Ac.  Ac, 

FOTUBB. 

Sing.  1  pers.  i^Ta-ku-tohga,  I  shall  go. 
Ac,  ^. 

Impbratitb. 
Sing.  2  pers.  Tonga,  Oo  thou, 
Plur.  2      „    Tongani,  (?oy0. 
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I  cannot  ascertain  the  subjunctive  (if  there  is  any),  nor  am  I  able 
to  make  out  some  of  the  more  complicated  tenses  of  the  verb.  It 
seems  to  me  that  both  in  Ki-caga  and  Ki-taveita — as  in  Ki-swahili 
and  some  other  North-eastern  Bantu  tongues — the  verbal  forms  have 
undergone  considerable  degradation  and  obliteration,  just  as  happens 
in  our  own  English  tongue.  There  is  no  trace  of  that  mode  of  forming 
the  preterite  tense  by  a  true  inflection,  which  may  be  observed  in  the 
minority  of  existing  Bantu  languages,  and  which  was  certainly  present 
in  the  mother-speech. 

The  negative  is  formed  (in  connection  with  the  verb)  by  incor- 
porating certain  particles  with  the  pronominal  prefixes.  These 
together  form  the  following  mode  of  expressing  negation  :— 

El-TAVBITA. 

Sing.  1  pen.  iSi-toi'iga-mi,  Iffo  not, 
„     2     „     3\-touga-we,  Th(m  goett 

not: 
„     7V*tcmga-e,  He  goes  not, 
„     Tetu-tohgti-'%wi,    We  go 

not, 
„     IVm^-toiiga-'iiwi,  You  go 

mni. 


Kl-CAOA. 

Sing.  1  pen.  iSi-neka,  I  give  not, 
.,2      „     ^2rii*neka,    Thou  givest 

not, 
„    8      „     J7a-neka,  Hegivet  not, 

Plar.  1  pen.  ifa/«-neka,  We  give  not. 


»     2 
„     8 


fliam'-neka,  Ton  give  not, 

Hiatoo-neka,     Theg   give 

not. 


,.    8 

Plur.  1 


11 


not. 
8      „     IViM-tonga-'wo,  Tkey  go 

not, 

(In  Ki-taveita  the  negation  is  always  emphasized  by  repeating  after 
the  verb  the  full  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun,  such  as :  mi,  'we, 
'nwi,  'swi,  &c.  Si-tonga-mi  would  literally  be  **  I  am  not  going,  I ! " 
in  the  sense  of  the  French,  "  Je  ne  vais  pas,  moi !  '* 

A  very  emphatic  negative  adverb  in  Ki-caga  is  6te,  **  no,  certainly 
no,"  "notatalL" 

Among  the  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions  are : — 

Ki-6aoa. 
Na,  and,  with, 
Ku,  to, 
Wa,  on. 

KwtL,for,  in  order. 

•a  (wa,  ya,  za,  la,  &c,,  according  to  con- 
cord), of. 
Wala,  hut. 
Qana,  or. 
Kiki  ?  whg  ? 
Neku  ?    Ako  ?  where  ? 


El-TATXITA. 

Na,  and,  with. 

Kn,  to. 

Ha,  on. 

Kwa, /or,  in  order, 

•a  (wa,  ya,  kia,  ja,  la,  Ac,  according  to 

concord),  of. 
Ela,  but. 

Eini  ?  whg  ? 
EaheP  where? 


<  These  forms  in  Ki-caga  are  rather  unsettled.  I  have  sometimes 
heard  them  pronounced  Ou^  Ga,  &c.,  and  sometimes  Ku,  Ka.  The 
more  archaic  form  prevailing  in  many  Bantu  languages  would  be  A'm, 
Ka,  KatUf  &c.  This  becomes  Hu,  Ha  in  Swahili,  A  in  Zulu,  To,  Ta 
in  Lu-ganda,  Su,  Sain  Ki-nyan^a,  and  so  on.  The  archaic  form  of  the 
negative  prefix  was  KA. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE   COMMERCIAL   PROSPECTS  OP  E.  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA. 

As  an  anticipatory  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  such  of 
my  readers  as  may  be  of  a  commercial  turn,  I  conclude 
this  work  on  the  district  of  Kilima-njaro  by  a  short 
summary  of  its  commercial  prospects  and  capabilities. 
K  in  my  natural  history  or  geographical  statements 
I  occasionally  repeat  information  already  given  in 
previous  chapters,  I  deprecate  the  critic's  impatience ; 
I  do  so  because  the  general  reader  is  not  likely  to 
peruse  this  chapter,  and  my  commercial  friends  will 
probably  not  have  wasted  their  time  over  the  other 
portions  of  the  book ;  consequently  it  will  be  suggested 
to  neither  that  he  has  seen  these  facts  stated  before, 
while  at  the  same  time  their  reiteration  may  serve  to 
accentuate — what  I  believe  to  be — their  great  import- 
ance from  the  point  of  view  in  which  this  chapter  is 
written. 

Let  me,  then,  first  sketch  out  the  physical  geography 
of  this  country,  which  I  have  broadly  described  as 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa.  For  present  purposes,  it 
may  be  delineated  as  follows : — By  the  River  Ruvu,  or 
Pangani,  on  the  south ;  then  westwards,  following  the 
4th  degree  of  south  latitude  to  the  32nd  degree  of 
east  longitude,  including  the  basin  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  lake,  and  round  again  to  the  east,  from  the 
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northern  border  of  the  lake,  by  Baringo,  to  Kenia,  the 
Tana  river,  and  the  coast. 

The  most  marked  characteristics  of  this  region  are 
its  immense  isolated  mountain-masses,  in  most  cases 
volcanic,  such  as  Kenia  and  Kilima-njaro,  the  latter 
the  highest  known  peak  in  Africa,  its  spacious  level 
plains,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  plateaux,  and  its 
freedom  from  marshy  or  swampy  ground,  as  con- 
trasted with  other  parts  of  Africa.  The  water  supply 
is  fairiy  abundant,  and  equally  distributed,  though 
there  is  but  one  river,  the  Tana,  or  Pokomo,  which  is 
at  all  navigable.  Besides  the  huge  Victoria  Nyanza, 
there  are  a  few  very  much  smaller  lakes,  one  or  two 
of  which  are  salt,  and  the  majority  fresh.  The  high- 
lands, up  to  10,000  feet,  and  also  the  banks  and  rivers 
of  streams,  are  generally  clothed  with  forests  of 
splendid  timber,  the  plateaux  are  often  covered  with 
scattered  bush  and  short  grass — not  the  terrible  giant 
grass  of  six  to  eight  feet  high,  which  obstructs  so 
much  of  African  country ;  while  many  districts  I  can 
only  compare  to  beautiful  natural  lawns,  whereon  you 
meet  with  springy  turf,  closely  cropped  by  the  browsing 
antelopes,  and  here  and  there  a  group  of  handsome 
shady  trees,  disposed  with  so  much  regularity  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  man  and  not  Nature  had  planted 
them.  Such  is  the  country  that  lies  between  Par6 
and  Usambara,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Jipe,  or 
again,  to  the  south  of  KiUma-njaro,  and  also  in  many 
districts  to  the  north,  as  we  hear  from  Thomson. 

These  vast  regions  are  very  unequally  populated. 
On  the  coast  there  is  a  fringe  of  slightly  civilized 
races,  nominally  under  the  dominion  of  the  Sayyid  of 
Zanzibar.  These  people  belong  principally  to  the 
Bantu  family  of  negroes,  which  includes  all  the  in- 
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habitants  of  Africa  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  to  the 
Cape  and  Fernando  Po  to  Mombasa,  with  very  few 
exceptions.  There  are  also  Gallas  on  the  north  be- 
tween the  Sabaki  and  the  Dana  rivers,  a  few  invading 
Somalis  in  the  same  district,  Arabs  of  pure  blood  and 
Arab  hybrids  of  every  degree  throughout  the  length 
of  the  littoral,  and  about  four  thousand  Banyans  and 
other  natives  of  British  India  who  come  there  to  trade 
and  sometimes  to  settle.  To  add  to  this  medley  of 
races,  there  are  remains  here  and  there  of  ancient 
Persian  and  Portuguese  colonization,  but,  as  I  have 
before  said,  the  bulk  of  the  coast  population  is  Bantu- 
negro,  a  stock  which  seems  to  absorb  and  assimilate 
easily  most  foreign  strains.  The  lingua-franca  spoken 
is  the  celebrated  Swahili  language,  one  of  the  Bantu 
tongues,  which  promises  to  be  the  French  of  Eastern 
Africa. 

On  penetrating  inland  from  the  coast,  the  country 
is  for  the  first  hundred  miles,  as  a  rule,  very  thinly 
inhabited,  except  on  certain  mountainous  districts,  or 
along  the  coast  of  the  Ruvu,  the  Sabaki,  or  the  Tana 
rivers,  and  what  people  there  are  belong  to  the  Bantu 
stock,  and  speak  languages  related  to  Swahili.  When- 
ever you  meet  with  people  speaking  Bantu  languages 
in  this  part  of  Africa,  you  find  they  are  invariably 
settled  agriculturists,  and  never  nomads.  As  a  con- 
trast  to  them,  may  now  be  mentioned  the  celebrated 
Masai,  a  negro  race  of  splendid  physical  development. 
The  Masai  are  semi-nomads,  that  is  to  say,  each  tribe 
has  its  home  country  wherein  the  married  men  and 
women  settle,  and  move  about  within  a  circumscribed 
radius,  while  the  warriors,  who  are  forced  to  remain 
unmarried,  range  over  immense  areas,  for  the  sake  of 
plunder.     These  people  were  once,  and  are  still  in  a 
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lesser  way,  the  scourge  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. 
They  have  made  previously  well-populated,  prosperous 
districts  abandoned  wildernesses,  driving  away  all  the 
cattle,  killing  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  resisted,  and 
leaving  the  remainder  to  die  of  starvation.  But  of 
late  years  they  no  longer  play  the  same  havoc.  Be- 
tween the  coast  and  Kilima-njaro  they  are  rarely  to 
be  met  with,  and  in  such  cases  as  when  they  are  en- 
countered away  from  their  homes,  the  white  traveller 
will  not  find  them  very  hard  to  deal  with.  Commerce 
is  slowly  but  surely  humanizing  the  Masai.  They 
most  of  them  prefer  trading  to  fighting  now.  Yeariy 
they  are  visited  by  many  native  caravans  from  the 
coast,  who  go  to  buy  ivory  with  iron,  wire,  cloth,  and 
beads.  Certain  tribes  of  the  Masai,  generally  known 
as  Wa-kwavi  by  the  coast  people,  have  abandoned 
entirely  this  roving  robber  life,  and  now  occupy  large 
districts  as  quiet,  thrifty  agriculturists.  The  Masai 
are  all  of  them  great  cattle-keepers,  and  possess  not 
only  innumerable  herds  of  splendid  kine,  but  also 
keep  numbers  of  donkeys  as  beasts  of  burden.  These 
asses  are  very  fine  animals,  resembling  exactly  the 
Ethiopean  wild  ass,  from  which  stock  they  are  cer- 
tainly  derived.  The  Masai  are  a  people  who  in  time 
will  become  amenable  to  civilization,  I  am  sure,  and 
commerce  will  temper  their  wild  ways.  They  are 
very  different  from  the  mad  fanatics  we  have  been 
fighting  in  the  Soudan,  and  if  all  Europeans  behave 
as  well  to  them  as  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson  has  done,  we 
should  soon  be  welcomed  as  traders  and  settlers  in 
their  midst. 

It  may  be  roughly  said,  then,  that  between  the 
coast  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  plains  or  plateaux 
are  inhabited  by  the  Masai  and  their  helot  races^  and 
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tte  mountains  and  mountain-ranges  by  Bantu  people. 
These  latter  evidently  occupied  the  land  prior  to  the 
incursion  of  the  Masai  from  the  north,  and  existed  in 
former  times  in  greater  numbers  than  at  the  present 
day.  Of  late,  however,  their  fortunes  have  begun  to 
revive.  Forced,  during  their  struggle  for  existence, 
to  take  to  the  highlands  that  were  diflBcult  of  access 
to  an  invader,  they  have  become  a  more  hardy,  in- 
dependent race  than  their  relations  on  the  coast,  and 
have  also,  in  their  wish  to  turn  their  mountain  soil  to 
the  best  advantage,  become  skilful  and  laborious 
agriculturists.  Now  their  relations  with  the  Masai 
are  becoming  sensibly  improved,  the  Masai  raids  have 
ceased  before  the  rude  fortifications  of  the  hill  tribes, 
and  both  parties  are  able  to  trade  on  equal  terms. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  bring  their  honey 
and  vegetables,  their  smiths'  work,  and  dressed  skins, 
and  exchange  them  against  the  ivory,  rhinoceros  horns, 
and  natron  salt  that  are  collected  by  the  rovers  of  the 
plains.  These  two  distinct  races,  whose  contact  was 
formerly  so  provocative  of  bloodshed  and  rapine,  are 
now  exchanging  peaceably  their  products,  but  also 
their  ideas,  manners,  and  customs.  The  Bantu  of 
Kilima-njaro  and  Taveita  loves  to  copy  the  Masai 
costume  and  mode  of  fighting,  he  incorporates  many 
Masai  words  and  salutations  into  his  own  tongue, 
while  the  once  nomadic  and  restless  Masai  are  in- 
creasingly  taking  to  agriculture  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bantu  settlements,  and  are  changing  from  lawless 
robbers  into  quiet  and  honest  tillers  of  the  soil. 

Around  the  Victoria  Nyanza  lake,  the  population 
becomes  very  dense,  and  probably  the  littoral  people 
alone  may  be  estimated  at  from  ten  to  twelve  millions. 
With  one  small  exception  they  are  Bantu,  and  speak 
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abound  so  as  to  be  dangerous.     Rhinoceroses  are  so 
numerous  that  their  horns  are  an  important  item  in 
the  trade,  for  they  may  be  bought  in  the  interior  for 
a  few  pence  worth  of  cloth,  and  sold  on  the  coast  for 
thi*ee  and  four  rupees  each.     Hippopotami  are  abun- 
dant in  the  rivers  and   lakes.     The  Vice-Consul  at 
Lamu,  on  the  coast  near  the  Pokomo  river,  informs 
me  that  when  properly  prepared  (which  is  done  by 
cutting  the  skin  into  long  thin  strips  and  drying  it  in 
the  sun),  hippopotamus  hides  will  fetch  5Z.  apiece  in 
Natal.     But  the  great  wealth  of  this  country  lies  in 
its  ivory,  which   is   preferred  to   any  other  in  the 
Zanzibar  market.    The  elephant  abounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Kilima-njaro  to  the  extent  of  many  thou- 
sands.     He  here  becomes  quite  a  mountaineer,  and 
ranges  through  the  magnificent  forests  that  clothe  the 
upper  slopes  of  this  giant  among  African  peaks.     The 
natives  waylay  his  forest  tracks  with  artfully  devised 
pitfalls  and  traps,  preferring  this  more  cowardly  way 
of  procuring  their  ivory  to  facing  the  elephant  in  the 
chase.     Other  tribes  to  the  north  and  west  of  Kilima- 
njaro kill  the    elephant  with    poisoned   arrows,    or 
javelins,  or  sharp  swords.   Indeed,  there  is  one  district 
on  the  northern  borders  of  Masai-land  where,  according 
to  Mr.  Thomson,  **  elephants  are  said  to  swarm  un- 
molested and  their  ivory  to  rot  untouched,  for  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  region    have  no   trading 
relations  with  any  one,  and  do  not  know  the  value  of 
that  precious  article.     A  tusk  worth  150Z.  in  England 
may  be  picked  up  for  nothing,  or  bought  from  any 
native  for  a  pennyworth  of  beads,  &c.,  &c.*'    However 
this  may  be,  whether  the  elephants  are  slain  for  their 
ivory,  or  whether,  as  in  the  tales  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor, 
there  are  districts  in  which  the  tusks  may  be  simply 
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gathered  from  among  the  bones  of  elephants  who  for 
centuries  have  died  and  died  unnoticed  in  these  un- 
travelled  wilds,  ivory  is  procured  somehow  and  in  such 
quantities — even  with  the  absurdly  inadequate  means 
of  exploitation  and  porterage — that  there  is  always 
more  than  enough  to  supply  the  many  native  caravans 
led  by  Moslem  natives  from  the  coast,  which  annually 
traverse  this  coimtry  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  lake.  Another  item  of  trade 
should  not  be  forgotten,  namely,  the  valuable  and 
handsome  wild  beast  skins,  which  may  either  be  pro- 
cured in  the  chase,  or  very  cheaply  purchased  from 
the  natives.  A  leopard  skin  may  be  bought  for  about 
two  or  three  shillings*  worth  of  goods,  and  will  sell  on 
the  coast  for  eight  or  nine.  Lions'  skins  are  less  easy 
to  obtain  from  the  natives,  as  that  animal  is  rarely  killed 
by  them,  but  European  sportsmen  might  shoot  him  to 
any  extent,  a?  he  is  both  common  and  bold.  Monkey 
skins,  of  the  handsome  variety  of  white-tailed  colobus, 
which  is  alone  found  in  this  region,  are  valuable,  and 
fetch  a  good  price  on  the  coast. 

Ostriches  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kilima-njaro.  When  living  at  Taveita  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1884, 1  and  my  men  used  to 
largely  subsist  on  their  eggs,  which  were  brought  us 
in  numbers  by  the  natives,  and  sold  for  about  a  penny- 
worth of  cloth  each.  Sometimes  by  searching  we 
would  ourselves  discover  nests.  In  the  month  of 
October  I  bought  twelve  young  ostriches  from  the 
natives  at  the  rate  of  an  ell  of  cloth  apiece.  I  could 
have  purchased  many  more,  and  started  an  ostrich 
farm  had  I  wished,  but  as  I  was  returning  shortly  to 
the  coast  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  commence  the 
undertaking.     I  tried  to  bring  these  young  ostriches 
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away  with  me,  but  they  all  died  before  reaching 
Zanzibar,  as  they  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  effects 
of  the  land  transit,  being  very  young.  Of  course  to 
any  ornithologist  this  country  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, but  to  those  whom  I  am  more  inunediately  address- 
ing, rare  or  beautiful  birds  will  not  serve  as  a  suflBcient 
inducement  for  opening  up  a  new  country ;  still  I 
might  remark,  for  economic  reasons,  that  there  are 
abundance  of  guinea  fowl,  francolin,  pigeons,  and 
bustards,  and  all  these  serve  materially  to  supply  the 
traveller  with  palatable  food. 

I  cannot  say  much  for  the  reptiles  of  this  country, 
as  there  are  few  species  which  would  attract  the 
traveller's  attention,  and  none  which,  as  far  as  I  know, 
would  be  useful  commercially,  unless  the  crocodiles  of 
Lake  Jip^  might  furnish  some  of  the  leather  which  is 
now  so  fashionable  for  dressing-bags ;.  but  the  very 
scarcity  and  unobtrusiveness  of  the  reptiles  is  a  nega- 
tive advantage.  Like  most  parts  of  Africa  I  have 
ever  visited,  the  snakes  here  are  very  few  and  in- 
frequent in  their  appearance.  Most  species,  too,  are 
non-venomous. 

In  many  of  the  streams,  rivers,  and  lakes  there  are 
fish  in  great  quantities,  representing  most  of  the 
African  fresh- water  genera.  There  are  few  that  are 
not  edible,  and  some  species  are  remarkably  good  to 
eat,  and  of  considerable  size  and  weight.  While  at 
Taveita  I  was  often  able  to  feed  the  entire  caravan 
during  a  week  or  more  on  the  fish  caught  in  the  small 
River  Lumi ;  and  at  Jip^  they  are  so  plentiful  that  a 
fish-smoking  establishment,  similar  to  those  on  the 
Upper  Congo,  might  be  set  going  to  provide  food  for 
long  journeys.  There  are  few  things  that  Swahili 
porters  like  better  than  a  fish  diet. 
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The  insects  are  not  likely  to  offer  anything  com- 
mercially interesting,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  lower 
invertebrate  forms.  I  might,  however,  in  their  case 
lay  stress  on  the  same  favourable  fact  as  with  regard 
to  the  snakes,  viz.  the  scarcity  or  absence  of  noxious 
forms.  Thus  there  is  no  tsetse  fly^  such  as,  but  a 
short  distance  southward,  interferes  with  the  intro- 
duction of  horses  and  cattle.  Mosquitoes  only  exist 
in  certain  districts,  near  rivers  or  lakes,  and  are 
entirely  absent  from  most  parts  of  the  country.  Fleas 
and  bed-bugs  are  unknown,  nor  has  the  American 
j  igg^r,  which  is  such  a  pest  on  the  Congo,  been  intro- 
duced. White  ants  are  not  very  numerous,  and  do 
not  exist  at  all  above  a  moderate  elevation.  The  taenia 
intestinal  worm,  so  often  heard  of  in  other  parts  of 
Africa,  is  here  never  to  my  knowledge  met  with. 

I  might  mention  that  a  small  edible  fresh- water  crab 
is  found  in  the  rivers. 

As  to  the  vegetable  productions,  they  are,  apart 
from  those  cultivated  and  introduced  by  man,  certainly 
valuable.  There  is  particularly  fine  timber  growing 
in  many  parts,  particularly  on  Kilima-njaro  and  in  the 
mountainous  districts  to  the  northward,  and  again  on 
the  west  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  forests  in 
Usambara  and  in  Pare,  both  districts  near  the  coast, 
are  full  of  magnificent  lofty  trees,  which  are  much 
prized  at  Zanzibar  for  shipbuilding.  On  the  coast 
and  in  Zanzibar,  timber  sells  for  25  to  50  dollars  per 
50  cubic  feet,  according  to  quality. 

Gums  are  produced  in  the  interior,  both  copal  and 
a  kind  called  false  copal.  India-rubber  can  be  pro- 
cured from  at  least  one  creeper,  the  Landolphiajlorida^ 
and  I  think  also  another,  a  species  of  fig.  Coffee  grows 
wild,   especially  on   the  northwards  of  the  district. 
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where  it  is  the  same  species  as  the  Abyssinian  plant, 
which,  it  is  supposed,  being  first  introduced  from  the 
kingdom  of  KaSa  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  thence 
derives  its  name.  Coffee-planting  would  succeed  ad- 
mirably in  districts  like  Usambara,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  natural  home  of  this  shrub,  which  is, 
indeed,  indigenous  to  the  African  continent.  I  might 
mention  that  cardamums  are  produced  here,  and  sem- 
sem  seed  is  also  largely  reported  for  making  spurious 
olive  oil. 

On  the  trees  growing  in  the  Kilima-njaro  and  Usam- 
bara forests,  orchilla  weed,  in  incredible  quantities,  is 
found  growing.  When  delivered  half  clean,  that  is 
to  say,  mixed  with  sticks  and  rubbish,  on  the  coast,  it 
fetches  from  3  to  3i  dollars  per  frasilah  of  35  lbs. 

As  regards  minerals,  iron  ore  is  found  in  some 
abundance,  and  copper  apparently  also ;  since  the 
natives  possess  rude  rings  and  ornaments  of  this  metal 
which  have  not  come  from  the  coast.  Nitrate  of  soda 
covers  vast  plains  to  the  south,  west,  and  north  of 
Kilima-njaro. 

There  is  good  buUding  stone  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.     Limestone  often  appears. 

And  now,  having  briefly  noted  some  of  the  pro- 
ductions with  which  this  part  of  Africa  is  naturally 
endowed,  I  may  mention  others  which  owe  their  intro- 
duction or  development  to  the  agency  of  man. 

Vast  herds  of  cattle  are  kept  not  only  by  the  Masai, 
whose  very  raisonrd' etre,  as  it  were,  consists  in  cattle 
breeding,  but  also  by  the  agricultural  races  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  in  the  mountain 
districts  everywhere.  When  I  was  residing  on  Kilima- 
njaro 1  not  only  purchased  excellent  beef  at  about 
ten  shillings  a  bullock,  but  also  procured  daily  so  much 

N  n 
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milk  that  I  was  able  to  make  cream,  butter,  and  cheese 
in  plenty.  The  oxen  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  large  as  the 
Cape  breeds,  and,  indeed,  come  from  quite  another 
stock,  being  descendants  of  Asiatic  humped  variety — 
the  zebu — ^introduced  into  Africa  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  hides  are  held  in  such  little  account 
by  the  natives  that  they  may  be  purchased  for  the 
merest  trifle.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  Masai 
keep  large  herds  of  fine  strong  asses,  which  they  are 
always  ready  to  sell  cheaply. 

Goats  and  sheep  are  most  abundant.  The  goats  are 
small,  plump,  and  great  milk-givers.  The  sheep 
belong  to  the  fat-tailed  variety,  and  offer  really  ex- 
cellent juicy,  tender  mutton.  Those  who  have  visited 
Usambara  will  agree  with  me  that  the  mountain  mutton 
of  East  Africa  rivals  in  tenderness  and  shortness  that 
furnished  by  the  Welsh  and  Highland  sheep.  Like  all 
African  sheep,  they  are  hairy  and  without  wool. 
Fowls  are  not  kept  by  the  Masai,  but  are  met  with  in 
great  quantities  on  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  among  all  of 
the  agricultural  Bantu  races.  On  Kilima-njaro  they 
might  be  purchased  at  the  rate  of  one  ell  of  cloth  each, 
averaging  a  cost,  when  the  local  value  of  cloth  is  esti- 
mated, of  2id.  each.  In  two  days,  at  Mandara's 
capital,  I  purchased  eighty  fowls.  Some  of  them  are 
a  very  handsome  breed,  pure  white,  with  very  long  tail 
feathers  in  the  male.  Another  variety  is  plump  and 
dumpy,  with  exceedingly  short  legs.  The  hens  are 
very  good  layers. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  natives'  cultivation 
are  the  banana,  the  sweet  potato,  the  edible  arum  root, 
the  sugar-cane,  Indian  corn,  mtama^  or  red  millet,  and 
many  unnamed  varieties  of  peas  and  beans. 

A  little  rice  is  grown  in  some  districts,  namely,  at 
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Taveita  and  on  the  River  Tana.  Tobacco  is  every- 
where abundant,  and  exceedingly  cheap. 

I  might  mention  my  own  almost  incredible  experience 
with  the  cultivation  of  European  vegetables  on  Kili- 
ma-njaro.  Immediately  after  my  arrival,  I  planted  the 
eyes  of  a  few  potatoes,  onion  bulbs,  and  the  seeds  of 
mustard,  cress,  radishes,  turnips,  carrots,  peas,  beans, 
spinach,  borage,  sage,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and 
melons.  Everything  came  up  and  flourished  amazingly. 
In  three  months*  time  I  had  a  dozen  fine  cucumbers  from 
one  plant,  and  so  many  potatoes  that  I  was  able  to  give 
them  away  to  my  men,  as  well  as  supplying  my  own 
table.  I  had  everything  else  in  abundance  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  Before  leaving,  I  had  planted  my  land 
at  Taveita  with  wheat  and  coffee,  limes,  oranges, 
mangoes,  and  cocoanuts.  I  also  distributed  numbers 
of  useful  seeds  among  the  natives. 

I  should  have  mentioned  in  its  proper  place  before 
the  vegetables,  that  there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
delicious  honey  produced  throughout  this  district. 
The  wax  is  of  very  good  quality,  but  the  natives  have 
no  use  for  it,  and  merely  throw  it  away. 

I  might  now,  perhaps,  briefly  summarize  the  principal 
trade  products,  and  in  some  cases  give  their  cost  in  the 
interior  and  on  the  coast.  At  present,  no  doubt,  the 
most  paying  thing  is  ivory.  This  may  be  bought  in  the 
Masai  countries,  between  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the 
coast,  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  two  shillings  a  pound, 
according  to  quality.  /When  I  refer  to  money  in  the 
interior,  I  mean  money's  worth  in  cloth  or  other  trade 
goods.  On  the  coast  ivory  sells  from  six  to  ten  shillings 
a  pound,  sometimes  reaching  a  higher  price. 

Hides  may  be  almost  got  for  nothing  in  the  interior, 
and  merely  cost  the  expense  of  transit.     On  the  coast 

N  n  2 
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they  are  sold,  when  dry,  at  about  one  dollar  for  seven 
pounds. 

Rhinoceros  horns  I  have  already  alluded  to.  They 
find  a  ready  sale  on  the  coast,  fetching  on  an  average, 
five  shillings  apiece. 

Live-stock  of  all  kinds  may  be  purchased  cheaply  in 
the  interior,  and  find  a  ready  market  on  the  coast. 

There  is  even  another  source  of  profit  in  which, 
although  many  people  laugh  when  I  suggest  it,  I  see 
nothing  ridiculous,  viz.  the  capture  and  sale  of  wild 
animals.  If  it  can  pay  Hamburg  and  Austrian  firms 
to  hunt,  and  employ  hunters  on  the  confines  of  Abys- 
sinia, for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  zoological 
gardens  of  the  world  with  wild  animals,  why  should 
not  the  same  thing  be  done  here,  where  animal  life  is 
present  to  a  degree  which  puts  Abyssinia  and  the 
Eastern  Soudan  to  shame.  If  you  can  get  from  lOOZ. 
to  200Z.  for  a  young  rhinoceros,  elephant,  hippo- 
potamus, or  giraffe,  with  lesser  sums,  in  proportion, 
for  large  antelopes,  zebras,  buffaloes,  ostriches,  lions, 
leopards,  snakes,  and  crocodiles,  surely  it  is  worth 
while  to  capture  them  in  districts  like  these,  that  are 
actually  nearer  the  sea  than  the  hunting-grounds  of 
the  German  firms,  and  where  the  natives  are  already 
familiar  with  such  a  trade,  and  with  the  mode  of  cap- 
tuiing  wild  animals  alive  ?  When  I  was  on  Kilima- 
njaro and  Taveita,  the  natives  were  always  bringing 
me  live  creatures  for  sale,  and  I  have  already  mentioned 
how  cheaply  I  bought  young  ostriches. 

Another  important  trade  product  would  be  orchilla 
weed,  which  may  be  gathered  for  nothing  in  the  vast 
forests  of  Kilima-njaro.  I  have  already  mentioned  its 
selling  price  on  the  coast. 

Iron,  copper,  and  nitrate  of  soda  might  pay  profit 
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on  their  transit,  when  communications  between  the 
coast  and  interior  are  facilitated. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  special 
wealth  of  this  country  lies  in  its  agricultural  future. 
There  are  districts  that  might  become  the  granaries  of 
the  world,  possessing,  over  a  large  area,  a  European 
climate.  There  are  other  regions  peculiarly  adapted 
by  their  elevation  for  the  culture  of  quinine.  Sugar- 
cane already  grows  half  wild,  and  its  cultivation  might 
be  increased  to  any  extent.  CofEee,  tea,  cacao,  vanilla, 
would  thrive  in  countries  and  districts  remarkably 
suitable  for  their  favourable  growth.  Above  all,  the 
question  arises  that  if  it  can  pay  people  to  open  up 
and  trade  with  other  parts  of  Africa,  why  should  these 
magnificent  fertile  lands  remain  untouched,  when  they 
possess  a  climate  superior  in  its  salubrity  to  any  other 
part  of  the  continent  ? 

In  the  neighbourhood,  and  near  the  base  of  Kilima- 
njaro, the  greatest  heat  I  registered  was  81°;  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  interior,  91°.  The  average  night 
temperature  in  hilly  districts  is  60° ;  in  the  plains,  68°. 
Except  on  the  loftiest  mountains,  and  on  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  lake,  where  it  rains  a  few  days  in  every  month, 
the  seasons  in  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  are  regular 
in  their  divisions  of  wet  and  dry.  From  June  to  the 
end  of  October  there  is  almost  no  rain,  and  from 
November  to  May  there  is  an  abundant  rainfall  during 
certain  months.  On  Kilima-njaro  the  climate  up  to 
8000  feet  is  that  of  a  Devonshire  summer;  above  that 
elevation  you  may  have  it  as  cold  as  you  like,  the 
higher  you  go. 

I  hope  I  have  now  said  sufficient  to  show  you  that  if 
Africa  is  worth  opening  up  at  aU,  the  region  which  lies 
between  the  coast  and  Victoria  Nyanza  is  eminently  so. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  Africa  is  the  New  World  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  What  America  was  to  Europe  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  that  Africa  is 
now.  Within  the  last  two  years,  England,  France, 
Germany,  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  even 
Sweden  have  taken  decided  steps  towards  founding 
African  colonies.  Consequently  I  argue  from  this  that 
if  land  in  Africa  is  worth  having,  how  much  more 
profitable  would  it  be  in  a  fine  country  with  a  healthy 
climate  lying  between  a  great  lake  and  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Having  explained  to  you  that  from  my  point  of  view 
this  region  is  worth  possessing,  I  now  wish  to  indicate 
to  you  as  briefly  as  possible  the  best  way  of  opening 
it  up  to  trade  and  civilization.  Selecting  some  good 
port  on  the  coast — and  there  are  three  or  four  to  choose 
from,  within  a  limit  of  a  hundred  miles  of  coast-line — 
the  expedition  should  establish  themselves  firstly  in  the 
healthy  and  beautiful  country  of  Usambara.  The  road 
to  the  interior  runs  either  to  the  north  or  south  of  this 
little  Switzerland,  and  joins  to  the  west  of  it.  In 
Usambara  the  first  station  should  be  established,  as 
the  country  is  very  healthy.  Here,  too,  the  land 
might  be  sown  and  planted  with  all  kinds  of  crop,  for 
the  proximity  to  the  sea  would  render  exportation  easy 
and  cheap.  From  Usambara  you  should  cross  the  rich 
and  fertile  valley  of  the  Mkomazi  river  and  enter  the 
hill  country  of  Pare,  the  trade  route  continuing  along 
the  level  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  scenery  of 
Pare  I  can  only  call  enchanting.  There  are  wooded 
crags,  waterfalls,  secluded  Alpine  valleys,  and  splendid 
views.  The  people  are  pleasant  to  deal  with,  and  food 
is  plentiful.  From  Par^  you  might  proceed  to  Ugw^no, 
over  against  Lake  Jipe,  the  road  still  following  the 
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plains,  and  the  stations  being  established  in  the  hills. 
From  Ugw^no  it  is  a  short  distance  to  Kilima-njaro, 
which  offers  splendid  sites  for  large  settlements,  and 
has  also  no  scarcity  of  food.  From  Kilima-njaro  there 
are  two  routes  to  be  opened  up.  One,  or  the  most 
important,  leads  past  Mount  M^ru,  another  pleasant 
site  for  a  trading  station,  straight  to  Speke  Gulf,  on 
the  Njanza.  The  other  is  more  or  less  Thomson's 
track,  leading  to  Lake  Baringo  and  the  north-west. 
This  is  the  richest  country  for  ivory.  Hither  every 
year  come  the  Swahili  caravans,  who  trade  nearly  to 
the  borders  of  Abyssinia  and  the  Nile.  In  all  im- 
portant districts  stations  might  be  founded  after 
Stanley's  style  along  the  Congo,  and  these  would,  in 
time,  become  centres  of  civilization,  cultivation,  and 
trade.  Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  railway, 
under  British  auspices,  made  to  connect  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  with  the  coast,  would  give  the  entire  trade  of 
Eastern  Central  Africa  into  our  hands,  yet  such  an 
enterprise  seems  at  present  utterly  impossible.  British 
capitalists,  shipowners,  and  manufacturers  have  lost 
the  spirit  of  **  merchant  adventurers,"  and  now  regard 
every  venture  that  does  not  immediately  promise 
interest  on  preliminary  outlay,  with  pardonable 
timidity.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  still  young  energetic  men  in  our  country  who  love 
a  roving  life,  and  who  do  not  shrink  from  entering  the 
wild  regions  of  Africa  because  there  is  no  railway  to 
take  them.  Such  as  these  flock  year  after  year  into 
the  unpleasing  regions  between  the  Cape  Colony  and 
the  Zambesi,  attracted  by  the  love  of  sport  or  a  sheer 
unreasoning,  English  desire  to  pry  into  new  countries. 
Why  do  not  some  of  them  band  together,  and  instead 
of  spending  their  money,  time,  and  energies  on  barren 
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Bechuana-land,  boldly  push  into  the  countries  west  and 
northof  Kilima-njaro,  trading,  shooting,  and  exploring  ? 
I  can  at  least  promise  them  far  greater  abundance  of 
game  than  in  the  much  shot  over  regions  of  South 
Africa,  while  they  will  never  be  likely  to  meet  with 
such  unhealthy  districts  as  the  Zambesi  valley.  "  But 
the  Masai?  "  people  timidly  suggest.  Well,  the  Masai 
are  not,  after  all,  worse  than  the  Kaffirs,  Zulus,  or 
oven  Hottentots  were  to  the  first  explorers  of  Southern 
Africa.  They  want  a  little  managing,  that  is  all,  and 
every  fresh  European  will — or  ought  to — find  his  path 
smoothed  by  his  predecessors.  Besides,  in  some  of 
the  finest  country  there  are  no  Masai.  Along  the 
direct  route  between  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the 
coast  only  a  strip  of  about  100  miles,  viz.  about  a 
fourth  of  the  distance,  is  ranged  over  by  Masai  and  is 
annually  traversed  by  Swahili  caravans. 

The  first  consideration  in  the  development  of  this 
country  is  to  encourage  trade  and  create  agricul- 
ture. Alone:  many  of  the  native  tracks,  as  they  at 
present  exisf.  there  is  no  obstacle  for  stout  waggons, 
at  any  rate,  as  far  into  the  interior  as  the  precincts  of 
M^ru  and  Kilima-njaro,  that  is  to  say,  half  way  to  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  Mules  in  plenty  may  be  purchased 
in  Zanzibar,  and  will  do  well  in  the  country,  or  asses 
might  be  bought  from  the  Masai.  Oxen,  doubtless, 
might  also  be  trained  to  draw  waggons  as  on  the 
coast.  As  I  have  before  remarked,  there  is  no  tsetse  fly 
in  the  country,  so  that  even  horse-breeding  might  be 
attempted  in  time.^  Human  labour  is  plentiful  on  the 
coast  and  fairly  cheap.  You  may  hire  good  stout 
carriers  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  a  month,  and  the  cost 

*  In  Samburu,  to  the  north  of  Masai-land,  horses  are  abundant, 
and  are  often  brought  down  to  the  Zanzibar  coast  for  sale. 
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of  their  food  is  about  twopence  a  day.  Many  of  these 
men  make  very  decent  soldiers  and  guards,  as  Stanley 
lias  found  on  the  Congo.  As  a  rule  the  Zanzibar 
porters  are  faithful,  trustworthy  men — I  have  always 
found  them  so,  and  have  even  discovered  very  fine 
qualities  in  their  nature  too.  At  any  rate,  if  they  fall 
out  with  a  white  man  it  is  generally  his  fault ;  a  very 
little  discipline,  together  with  a  kind  and  quiet  manner, 
will  always  keep  them  in  order.  Many  of  them  can 
read  and  write  their  own  language  in  the  Arabic 
character,  so  that  if  you  wish  to  communicate  with 
them  at  a  distance  you  can  do  so  by  letter.  The  cost 
of  keeping  these  men  in  the  country  would  very  much 
lessen  after  the  first  year  or  two,  as  you  might  soon 
grow  suflBcient  food  on  your  plantations  to  support  the 
entire  expedition.  These  Zanzibaris  are  very  easily 
satisfied.  They  will  subsist  tranquilly  on  a  few 
handfuls  of  maize  a  day,  or  a  little  rice  and  dried  fish, 
or  simply  bananas ;  while  if  you  manage  to  bring  down 
some  zebra  or  antelope  with  your  rifle  they  are  over- 
joyed. In  two  days  ten  men  will  construct  you  a 
spacious  dwelling  with  a  grass-thatched  rain-tight 
roof,  and  in  a  much  shorter  time  will  build  their  own 
simpler  habitations.  They  are  singularly  handy,  and 
can  plant  gardens,  make  roads,  trap  animals,  cure 
skins,  construct  bird-cages,  wash  clothes,  mend  them, 
make  them,  cook  a  dinner,  and  arrange  a  nosegay  with 
equal  facility.  They  are  much  more  ingenious  than 
English  navvies,  much  more  enduring  of  hardships, 
and  much  more  courteous  in  behaviour.  Without 
doubt,  they  are  the  means,  the  force,  by  which 
Eastern  Africa  will  be  opened  up. 

The  white  men  who  should  form  the  pioneers  of 
any  commercial  enterprise  in  Central  Africa  must  be 
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young,  vigorous,  and  active,  not,  as  they  are  so  often, 
use,  battered  men,  who  have  failed  in  other  careers, 
and  try  Africa  as  a  last  chance.  They  should  possess 
suflBcient  education  to  be  inspired  with  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  wonderful  nature  that  will  surround 
them.  There  is  no  more  miserable  person  in  Africa 
than  your  utterly  uncultured  man;  he  pines  and 
sickens  for  want  of  sympathy  with  his  surroundings, 
while  he  who  is  so  far  alive  to  natural  history  as  to  be 
moved  by  the  interesting  fauna  and  flora  of  Equatorial 
Africa  will  never  be  lonely,  nor  have  time  to  be  ill.  If 
any  of  them  have  a  taste  for  sport,  he  will  be  never 
unhappy,  for  this  country  surely  offers,  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  splendid  hunting-ground  in  the  world. 
Nor,  in  such  a  case,  will  his  sport  be  mere  useless 
butchery  of  beautiful  animals.  He  will  be  able  to 
supply  his  caravan  with  fresh  meat,  at  no  expense, 
and  may  secure  many  valuable  skins  and  hides.  In 
the  case  of  elephants,  a  sportsman  is  a  positive  ac- 
quisition to  the  party,  as  he  can  procure  ivory  for 
nothing.  I  have,  personally,  known  men  in  South- 
western Africa  who  have  made  their  fortunes  over 
ivory  and  ostrich  feathers. 

That  the  opening-up  of  this  country  would  secure 
a  new  field  for  commerce,  I  am  convinced.  Wherever 
I  went  the  natives  were  anxious  to  trade — more  anxious 
to  trade  than  to  fight,  always.  Constantly  they  have 
said  to  me,  *'  Why  won't  you  come  here,  and  set  up  a 
shop  *' — for  shop  they  employ  the  word  duka,  which 
the  SwahiUs  have  taught  them — **  and  let  us  exchange 
our  goods  for  yours  ?  "  At  places  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast  I  have  found  people  who  had 
never  seen  a  white  man  before,  in  the  possession  of 
Maria  Theresa  dollars  and  Indian  rupees,  with  which 
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they  came  to  buy  cloth  from  me.  They  had,  of  course, 
received  this  currency  from  the  coast  traders,  but  it 
only  shows  they  are  beginning  to  understand  the  value 
of  money ;  nay,  more,  Mandara,  the  chief  of  MoSi,  on 
Ealima-njaro,  wanted  me  to  open  a  banking  account 
for  him  at  Zanzibar,  and  he  had  a  distinct  though 
crude  idea  of  drawing  cheques.  Even  the  fiercest 
people  here  have  wants  for  extraneous  things  that 
must  be  satisfied.  Then  again,  if  you  introduce  com- 
merce and  a  ready  market,  you  suppress  the  slave 
trade.  Chiefs  now  sell  their  people  into  slavery  be- 
cause the  Arabs  will  not  buy  anything  else,  slaves 
being  the  most  profitable  investment  for  the  coast 
trader;  but  once  convince  them — and  Africans  are 
much  more  practical  than  you  think — that  more  money 
is  to  be  gained  by  employing  their  serfs  to  cultivate 
the  soil  at  home  and  produce  food  stuffs  and  other 
products  for  sale,  and  I  am  sure  the  expatriation  of 
these  wretched  people  will  cease.  Again,  at  the  present 
moment  one  chief  makes  war  against  another  to  pro- 
cure prisoners  and  sell  them  as  slaves,  but  commercial 
instinct  will  introduce  peace  by  turning  the  sword 
into  a  reaping-hook,  and  covering  the  devastated 
fields  with  fair  and  marketable  harvests.  These  people 
are  well  worthy  of  civilization — ^yes,  even  the  fierce 
and  roving  Masai,  who  are  already  being  softened 
wherever  they  impinge  on  the  rendezvous  of  coast  trade. 
I  would  suggest  that  in  any  undertaking  to  open  up 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  Kilima-njaro  should  be 
made  the  centre  of  operations,  both  on  account  of  its 
fine  climate  and  the  placability  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  the  intervening  country 
between  Kilima-njaro  and  the  coast  is  quite  safe  for 
travelling. 


656  THE  KILIMANJARO  EXPEDITION. 

I  have  no  doubt  some,  if  not  many,  of  my  readers 
have  received  several  of  these  statements  with  irritable 
incredulity.  It  is,  somehow  or  other,  vaguely  annoying 
to  the  placid  nature  of  an  Englishman,  who  has  made 
enough  to  live  on  and  only  wants  to  live  quietly,  to 
come  across  travellers — whose  works  he  skims  through 
in  his  easy-chair — that  insist  on  bringing  to  his  notice 
new  and  wonderful  tracts  of  land  which  are  possible 
El  Dorados,  and  in  which  he  must  take  an  interest 
and  invest  his  money,  or  they  will  never  leave  him  in 
peace  and  will  constantly  din  into  his  ears  the  ap- 
palling news  that  he  has  let  slip  an  unrecoverable 
opportunity  of  showing  his  patriotism  and  his  com- 
mercial perspicacity.  How  well  we  know  those  cries 
and  laments  that  ever  and  anon  sweep  through  the 
public  press  and  assail  John  Bull  at  his  breakfast- 
table  or  worry  his  return  from  business.  "  You  have 
lost  the  granary  of  Africa,  or  the  granary  of  America,*' 
as  the  case  may  be.  "  You  are  about  to  abandon  the 
garden  of  Asia  to  the  French,  Russians,  Germans !  '* 
and  so  on.  I  must  say  I  rather  sympathize  with  my 
readers  if  they  display  any  restless  petulance  after 
reading  such  a  chapter  as  this.  The  feeling  arises 
partly  from  a  lurking  conviction  of  an  element  of 
truth  in  the  statements,  and  partly  from  resentment 
at  not  being  allowed  to  ignore  these  advantages  which 
they  must  either  take  up  themselves  or  see  pass  into 
the  hands  of  aliens.  "  Why  can't  you  let  us  alone  ?  " 
they  feel  inclined  to  exclaim,  "  weVe  got  quite  enough 
for  our  immediate  wants,  we  have  no  need  to  embark 
in  fresh  enterprises.*'  Or  they  try  to  satisfy  them- 
selves and  crush  their  disturber  by  anxiously  en- 
deavouring to  oppose  argument  to  argument  and 
disprove  all  beguiling  statistics.     Yes,  I  am  very  sorry, 
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dear  reader,  if  I  have  worried  and  bored  you  by 
inserting  a  leaf  or  two  of  commercial  propaganda  into 
what  you  thought,  when  you  ordered  it  from  the 
library,  was  just  going  to  be  an  average  African  book — 
adventures  with  lions,  tossings  by  buffaloes,  encounters 
with  nasty  natives,  and  so  on.  Believe  me,  I  have 
done  so  disinterestedly.  I  am  not  an  African  trader, 
nor  do  I  intend  to  be.  I  am  not  getting  up  a  company 
to  develop  East  Africa  and  speculate  in  land.  If  a 
railway  is  made  to  Kilima-njaro,  I  shall  probably  hear 
of  its  accomplishment  from  the  forests  of  Borneo  or 
the  snow-peaks  of  the  Andes,  and  remember  I  once 
visited  that  part  of  the  world.  Scientific  pursuits  and 
a  love  of  rambling  have  led  me  to  this  richly  endowed 
region  as  they  may  next  year  lead  me  elsewhere,  and 
I  have  thought  it  well  to  let  my  countrymen  know 
what  advantages  it  possesses,  so  that  when  British 
merchants  and  philanthropists  are  bewailing  the  loss 
of  the  great  African  sanatorium,  they  cannot  at  least 
plead  ignorance  of  its  existence  or  advantages. 

Having  said  this  much  I  leave  my  poor  remarks  to 
the  kind  consideration  of  the  general  pubUc,  by  whom, 
and  Mr.  Mudie,  we  authors  of  a  day  receive  our  raison- 
d^etre. 
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Note.  All  African  names  of  conntries,  langnages,  or  peoples,  which 
are  not  fonnd  nnder  the  initial  letter  in  this  index,  shonld  be  looked  for 
under  the  initial  of  the  root-form.  Thus  for  Ki-taveita  (the  language  of 
Taveita),  see  Taveita,  Ki-;  for  Usambara,  Sambara,  U-;  Wa-6aga, 
Gaga,  Wa- ;  Bu-njoro,  Njoro,  Bu-.  Inasmuch  as  the  prefix  in  these  cases 
constantly  varies  with  the  meaning  of  the  root,  it  is  necessary  to  recog- 
nize the  unvarying  root,  alone,  in  this  index. 


Abdallah,  61,  131,  146,  189,  190, 
199,  225,  239,  302. 

Abyssinia,   2,   3,  5,  98,  334,  353, 
363, 398,  452,  545,  651. 

Acacia,  55,  74,  81,  117,  187,  209, 
329,  336. 

Aden,  15,  320,  321, 

Africa,  flora  of,  334,  et  seq.;   re- 
sources of,  148. 

,   Eastern,    308,    323,    535, 

et  seq, 

-,  languages  of,  446. 


Agreement  with  Mandara,  110. 
■  Elders  of  Taveita, 

211. 
Albert  Nyanza,  the,  297,  400. 
"  Albino,  my,"  304. 
Alblzzia,  209. 

Alceiaphua  Cokei,  65,  301,  355. 
Aloes,  51,  90,  92,  117,  154,  229, 

330,  336. 
Alphabet,   Lepsius'  Standard,  ix, 

476,  et  seq, 
Alps,  the,  5. 

— *—  African,  3. 
America,  3,  4,  9,  274. 
Anae,  359. 
Anemones,  234,  336. 


Ant-bear,  300,  353,  424. 

Antelopes,  216,  218,  300,  310,  355. 

and  ant-hills,  65,  355. 

Ant-hiUs,  65,  355. 

Anthropology,  395^-445. 

Ants,  176,  220,  296. 

Arabia,  335. 

Arabic,  460. 

Arab  mongrels,  98. 

Arabs,  6,  8,  97,  105, 181,  210,  308, 
311,  314,  403,  408. 

Arab  town,  an,  316. 

Arnold,  Edwin,  vii. 

Artemieia,  235,  334,  335. 

Arums,  119,  442, 487. 

Arusa,  397,  405. 

Aryan  languages,  460,  466,  480, 
488. 

Asses,  210,  304,  421,  423,  538,  546. 

Association,  British,  3,  6,  245. 

Athmani,  58,  61,  131,  186,  et  aeq,, 
247,  ei  seq. 

Author,  the,  entrusted  with  com- 
mand of  Kilima-njaro  Expedi- 
tion, 6 ;  arrives  at  Zanzibar,  16  ;- 
falls  ill,  41 ;  asserts  sway  over 
porters,  48;  is  miserable  at 
Kitimbiriu,  194;    rejects    Man- 
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dara's  nitimatnm,  196;  is  be- 
sieged, 197;  frames  projects 
of  escape,  200;  endures  great 
anxiety,  200;  resolves  to  quit 
Mosi,  204;  falls  into  ambnsh* 
206 ;  catches  leopard  in  trap,  211 ; 
goes  hunting, 216,  et  aeq, ;  ascends 
Kilima-njaro,  229,  et  seq.f  259, 
et  aeq.;  flight  from  Wa-kiboso, 
237;  takes  leave  of  Mandara, 
240;  frees  Mabruki's  slaves, 
248 ;  enters  Marahu,  251 ;  humours 
its  chief,  256;  has  accident  to 
knee-cap,  261,  et  seq.;  ascends 
Kibo,  266 ;  returns  to  camp,  276 ; 
muses  on  the  possibilities  of  a 
European  settlement,  286;  has 
difficulties  with  Wa-rombo,  288  ; 
anxiety  to  avoid  bloodshed,  288 ; 
fights  with  Wa-rombo,  293; 
receives  deputation  of  Wa-rombo, 
295 ;  sets  out  for  coast,  297 ;  ill 
at  Lake  Jipe,  299;  meets  the 
Masai,  303 :  escapes  by  a  ruse, 
303 ;  enjoys  mute  hospitality  at 
the  Pangani  Mission-station,  316, 
et  aeq.;  voyages  in  Arab  daa, 
318;  returns  to  Zanzibar,  319; 
reaches  London,  321. 

Baboons,  118,  212,  223,  310,  350, 

351. 
Baker,  Sir  Samuel,  450. 
"  Baloza,"  the,  98,  100,  104,  106, 

187,  226,  257. 
Balsams,  92.  148,  230,  330. 
Banana,  the,  442,  487. 

beer,  176. 

plantations,  75,    88,    91, 

117, 118, 124,  209,  287,  289,  307. 
leaves,  140, 155. 


Bananas  (fmit),  148, 151, 155, 193, 

212,  215,  264, 306,  424. 
,  Wild  (MusaEnsete),  209, 

331,  et  seq.,  336. 
Bantn,  meaning  of  the  word,  478, 

488. 
languages,  151,  288,  313, 


424,  426,  447,  474,  et  aeq.,  478, 

et  aeq. 
Bantu  races,  78,  247,  312,  396,  et 

seq.,  539,  et  seq. 
Baobab-trees,  304,  329,  336, 430. 
Barawuio,  Em-,  313,  407. 
Barbel,  a,  363. 
Bari  people,  397,  421. 
language,  400, 450,  et  seq.,  455, 

466,  474,  481,  501,  et  seq. 
Baringo,  Lake.  397,  450, 536,  551. 
"  Baroni,"  the  (Baron  v.  d.  Decken), 

10, 101, 106. 
Bats,  352. 

Battle  with  Wa-kiboso,  177. 
Bauhinia,  80. 

Beads  (for  trading),  45, 154 ;  (orna- 
ments of),  429. 
Beans,  149,  155,  442,  547. 
Bed,  a  native's,  214. 
Bees,  92,  363,  424,  485. 
Beetles,  5,  260,  363,  372—377. 
Begonias,  230,  260. 
Belgians,  99. 
Bell,  Prof.  Jeffrey,  on  a  nematoid 

worm,  364. 
Berber  language,  429,  475. 
Birds,  5,  192,  356—361,  377—387, 

543. 
Blackberries,  154, 155, 193. 
Blair,  (xeneral,  15.  321. 
Bleek,  Dr.,  446,  448,  488. 
Blessbok,  the,  354. 
Blood-drinking,  425, 442. 
Bloody  scene,  a.  176. 
Bomhax  tree,  329. 
Bondei,  Wa-,  398. 
Boni,  Wa-,  401    (language),   401, 

601. 
Bonney,  Professor,  on  the  geology 

of  Kilima-njaro,  328. 
Borassxis  flahelliformisy  154,  329. 
Borneo,  4. 
Bracken  fern,  118,  125,  151.  330, 

336. 
Brambles,  117,  154.  230,  330. 
Bread,  83, 143,  148. 
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Breakfast-table,  143, 148. 
British  Association,  the,  3,  6,  245. 
Ensign,  Mandara's  request 

for,  100. 
But^eros,  356,  et  seq, 
Buffalo,  m,  164,  216,  267,  277,  279, 

287,  354,  485,  et  seq.,  540. 
Bulom  language,  480. 
Bura  of  Taita,  64,  65,  287. 
Bushbuck,  the,  354. 
Bushmen,  427,  447,  482,  484. 
Butter,  142,  et  seq.,  148, 155, 193. 
Buttercups,  336. 
Butterflies,  5,   14,  192,  194,  235, 

363,  367. 
■  feeding  on  blood,  176. 

Calophyllum,  329. 

Cameroons,  the.  Mountains,  3,  335, 

352,  489. 
Camp  at  Habari,  83 ;  at  Mkuyuni, 

85;  at  Mandara's,  90;  on  Kill- 

ma-njaro,  233,  260;  at  Maranu, 

253 ;  in  Msai  (Kimawenzi),  285 ; 

Biver  Lumi,   292 ;    delights  of, 

83  ;  meals  in,  84. 

of  Masai,  304. 

Cani^,  353. 

Cannibalism,  352. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  5,  335. 

Carapace  of  kites'  feathers,  170. 

Cardamums,  545. 

Carduus,  267. 

Carnivora,  352. 

Carrots,  131,  149,  547. 

Cattle,  315,421,486,  545. 

'-  of  Africa,  421,  et  seq.,  441, 

^——  of  Wa-caga,  441. 

of  Masai,  304,  421,  538. 

Cephalophus,  354. 

Cephas,  the  cook,  62, 106, 131,146, 

179,  190,  237. 
CercopUhecus,  352. 
Chameleon,  260,  361. 
Champagne,  52,  53. 
Chella  Mountains   (Angola),  279, 

310,  354. 


Chervil,  234,  268. 

Chief,  the,  of  Macame,  9, 124. 

Maranu,  255,  et  seq. 

Pare,  306. 

Usambara,  307. 

Cicadas,  222. 
Circumcision,  487. 

of  Wa-caga,  438. 

of  Masai,  412  (and 


foot-note). 


of  Wa-taveita,  433. 


Civet,  353. 

Clematis,  87, 148,  336. 

Climate  of  Kilima-njaro,  299,  322, 

et  seq.,  549 ;  (Kitimbiriu),  194. 
ClUorea,  37,  61,  329. 
Cloth,  for  trade,  44;  a  "  hand  "  of, 

155. 
Clouds  on  Kili ma-njaro,   136,    et 

seq.;  154,208. 
Clover,  121. 
Cobus  antelopes,  310. 
Cocoa-nut,  59. 

palm,  329. 

Coffee,  148,  544.  546,  549. 

Cold,  at  Kitimbiriu,  145 ;  on  higher 

levels,  275,  280. 
Coleoptera,  372—377. 
Collectors,  natural  history,  12,  13, 

136,  192. 
Collocasia,  424,  442. 
Colobus  Ouereza,  var.  caudatus,  37, 

174,  352. 

Kirkii,  37,  38. 

Colobus  skins,  89,  170,  174,  414, 

542. 
Commelyna,  50,  329. 
Commerce  of  Kilima-njaro  district, 

535,  et  seq. 
Congo,  River,  2,  6,  98, 99, 149, 210, 

350,  442,  482,  551. 
"Concord,'*    the,    in  Aryan    lan- 
guages, 461 ;  in  Bantu,  459, 490  ; 

in  Ki-caga,  Ac,  499,  et  seq. ;  in 

Galla,  460;  in  Hottentot,    460; 

in  Semitic  languages,  460. 
Cooley,  Mr.  Desborough,  9. 
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Copal,  544. 

Copper,  487,  545,  548. 

Corisaa,  51. 

Cow,  121,  131,  142,  147,  148, 155, 
198,  304, 

Crabs,  363,  365,  544. 

Cream,  142, 143, 193. 

Creepers,  strange,  82. 

Crinum  lilies,  37,  51. 

Crocodiles,  298,  361,  443,  543. 

Crotons,  37. 

Crows,  176,  304. 

Cucumbers,  131, 149,  647. 

Cast,  Mr.,  R.N.,  446,  478. 

Cjcads,  329. 

CynocephcduSt  350. 

Cynoglosaum,  235,  267,  333. 

Caga.  8,  96.  135,  210,  215,  250, 299, 
326,  351,  443.  

,  agricaltnre  of,  125,  440. 

,  climate  of,  139. 

,  Wa-  (people  of),  78,  91,  95, 

96,  97,  123,  154,  210,  213,  229, 
233,  238,  249,  398,  428,  436,  et 
seq,;  domestic  animals  of,  441, 
et  seq, ;  their  huts,  91, 157 ;  mode 
of  fighting,  175,  176;  swords, 
176;  smiths,  440;  utensils,  440; 
their  language  (Ki-caga),  95,  111, 

^  157, 161,  252,  289,  494,  et  seq, 

Cala,  Lake,  281,  290. 

"  Dacca,"  s.s.,  321. 

Dahalo,  Wa-,  401. 

Daus,  Arab,  25,  318. 

Day,  a  typical,  at  Kitimbiriu,  144, 

et  seq. 
Decency,  natives'  want  of,  76,  90, 

433,  437. 
Decken,  Baron  von  dcr,  9,  10, 12i 

101, 106, 190. 
Didunathis,  4. 
Dierama,  267. 
Digo,  A-,  398. 
Dinka  language,  400,  421,451,  475, 

501,  et  seq. 
Dishes,  wooden,  of  Wa-caga,  142. 


Vissotis,  92,  121, 147. 

Dodo,  the,  4. 

Dogs    of   Kilima-njaro,    353;     of 

Masai,  421,  423. 
Doko  people.  The,  431. 
Domestic  animals,  421,  441,  486. 
Donkey,  vi^e  Ass. 
Doorway,  Caga,  157,  229. 

,  Tavcita,  74. 

,  Maranu,  250* 

Dorobo,  En-,  294,    401,  402,  424. 

448. 
Dowding,  Captain,  320. 
Draccena,  90,  117,  151,  154,  172, 

229,  330,  336. 
Drakensborg  Mountains,  334. 
Ducks,  298,  359. 

-,  Muscovy,  294,  296,  484. 

Dwarf  races,  400. 
aaico,  Wa-,  379,  432. 

Earrings  of  Masai,  410,  431 ;   of 

Wa-taita,  430. 
Eastern  Africa,  see  Africa,  Eastern. 
Efik  language,  480. 
Eggs,  143, 148, 155. 
Egrets,  298,  359. 
Egypt,  16,  321,  484. 
Egyptians,  Ancient,  421,  546. 
Elais  palm,  329. 
Elands,  66,  301,  310,  354. 
Elche,  palm  groves  of,  311. 
Elephant-gun,  167. 
Elephants,  206,  207,  233.  260,  279. 

213,  et  seq,,  287,  294,  310,  354, 

485,  541. 
Emin-Bey,  Dr.,  450. 
Enciso,  7. 

En-dorobo,  vide  Dorobo,  En-. 
England,  99. 
English  (Wa-ingrezi),  99,  310. 

"  Manowari,"  100,  135. 

Mission,  317. 

vegetables,  131, 149. 

Equator,  snow  under  the,  3,  8,  9. 

Equus,  354. 

Erhardt,  Rev.,  448,  452. 
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Erica,  233,  261. 

Euphorbias,  61,  58,81,  307,  312. 

European  settlements  on  Kilima- 
njaro, 286,  et  seq.,  290,  298. 

Euryopa,  270,  333. 

"Everlasting"  flowers,  233,  235, 
270,  333,  334. 

Expedition,  the  Kilima-njaro,  3. 

• jfuuds 

for,  3, 13, 14,  296. 

Famine  in  East  Africa,  1884,  215. 

Faraji,  61, 131, 146,  147.  229,  299. 

Farijala,  131, 146. 

Farler,  Archdeacon,  403. 

Fauna  of  Kilima-njaro,  350 — 394. 

Fauna  and  flora  of  Kilima-njaro, 
3,  5, 12. 

— — high  moun- 
tains and  islands,  4,  5. 

,      ancient,      of 


Africa,  6. 
Ferns,  117,  230,  231,  235,  260,  269, 

330,  334, 336. 

,  tree-,  231,  260, 333,  336. 

Fever  caught  at  Zanzibar,  41 ;  at 

Jip<5,  299. 

,  causes  of,  41. 

Fig-trees,  329. 

Fire,  making,  436, 

Fireworks,  author's  display  of,  179, 

188,  294. 
Fischer,  Dr.,  12,  13. 
Fish,  209,  212,  213,  298,  363,  434, 

441,543. 
Flies,  176. 
Flora  of  Kilima-njaro,  267,  et  seq., 

329,  etseq.,  335,  et  aeq.,  337—349. 

Abyssinia,  334,  et  aeq, 

South  Africa,  334,  et  aeq. 

Flour,  maize,  83, 148 ;  millet,  155, 

Fly-catcher,  356. 

Food  in  Africa,  84. 

Forests  of  Bura,  65 ;  enchanted,  59, 

81 ;  of  Kilima-njaro,  152,  et  aeq., 

233;  of  Kimawenzi,  282,  et  acq.; 

of   Par^,  306,  et  aeq,,  644;     of 

0   O 


Taveita,  74,  80,  209,  322,  330; 

terrors  of  the,  285 ;  of  Usambara , 

310,  644. 
Forge,  a  Gaga,  440. 
Forget-me-nots,  336. 
Fowls,  142, 143, 147.  166, 158, 198, 

213, 294,  et  aeq.,  421 ;  introduction 

of,  into  Africa,  483,  et  aeq.,  546. 
Francolin,  218,  358,  343. 
French  (Wa-fransa),  22,  99. 
Frere  Town,  42. 
Frogs,  362 ;  tree-,  222. 
Frost,  233. 

Fula  people  (Fulbe),  452. 
language  (Fulde),  447,  451, 

452,  474,  478. 

Galago,  the,  37,  352. 

Galla  Land.  398.  401,  432,  438. 

language,  401,  450,  ct  aeq., 

460,  474,  et  aeq.,  479,  601,  et  aeq. 
people,  210,  312,  398,  et  aeq. 


Game,  big.  216,  301,  354. 

country,  tlie,  219, 301. 

Ganda,  Bu-,  210,483 ;  Lu-  (the  lan- 
guage), 400,  479, 483,  488,  490. 
Gazelles,  354. 
Geese,  298,  359. 

Gender,  recognition  of  in  Bantu*  474. 
Galla,  474, 


475. 


-  Masai.  474. 
Semitic,  474. 


Genet,  353. 

Geographical  Society,  Boyal,  10, 
11,  14. 

— • of  Paris,  8. 

education  of  British 


youth,  2. 

Geography,  physical,  of  the  Kilima- 
njaro district,  322, 395, 535,  e^  acq. 

Geology  of  Kilima-njaro,  328,  et  aeq. 

Geraniums,  235,  336. 

Germans,  the  (Wa-daci),  99,  100, 
314. 

Giraffe,  the,  216,  301,  310,  354,  485, 
540. 
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Giasing,  Capt.,  15,  41,  48. 130. 

Gladioli,  230,  267, 333. 

Gnu,  the.  66,  310,  354. 

Goats.  90,  91,  121.  128,  142,  145, 
147. 155, 158, 172, 198.  211,  213, 
227,  264,  294,  et  seq.,  315,  422, 

God,  names  of,  215,  430,  438. 
Godman,  Mr.  F.  D.,  on  the  lepidop- 

tera  of  Kilima-njaro,  367. 
Gonja,  307,  et  seq, 
Gora,  48,  49,  51. 
Grammar,  Masai,  455—476. 
Graphic,  plates  from,  46. 
Graphiuitia,  354. 
Grasses,  119. 
Great  personages,  101. 
Greffulhe,  M.,  401. 
Guinea-fowls,  310,  358,  543. 
Guides  from  Maranu,  259, 263, 280, 

285. 
Gums,  544. 

Gw^no,  Ki-,  125,  494,  et  aeq. 
,  U-,  65,  125,  286,  297,  443, 

550. 

^ ,  Wa-,  125, 210, 297, 396,398, 

,    428,443. 

"  Habaki  -  River,  82,  207. 

Haggard,  Lieut.,  15. 

Hamitic  languages,  398,  447,  460, 

474,  475,  478. 
**  Hand  "  of  cloth,  155. 
Handford,  Rev.  J.,  41. 
Hartebeests,  65,  66,  301,  354,  355. 
Hausa  language,  447,  475,  478. 
Heaths,  233,  235,  261,  334,  336. 
Helot  tribes,  424. 
Hemlock,  234. 

Herero,  Oci-,  language,  493. 
Hibiscus,  37,  87,  92,  148,  330. 
Hides,  547,  et  seq, 
Hindus  at  Zanzibar,  27,  28. 

. Pangani,  316,  317. 

Hippopotami,  298,  354,  443,  485, 

486,  541. 
Hippotragus  niger,  69,  301,  354. 


Hippoiragus  equintts,  224. 

Honey,  65,  92,  148,  155,  264,  424, 

442,  547. 
boxes,  93. 

guide  (indicator),  424. 

Hornbills,  356,  et  seq, 

Hottentot  languages,  447,  460, 474, 

480. 
Houses,  building  at  Eitimbiriu,  139« 

143. 

of  Gonja,  307. 

Masai,  420. 

Hunters,  native,  66,  216,  220. 

Hunting  and  travel,  68. 

Hyena,  162, 195,  211,  220, 222,  353, 

423, 434,  439. 

,  a  human,  217. 

Hyplweae  Thehdica,  154,  310,  329. 
Hyraxes,  234,  264,  279,  354. 

Ibbihim,  63,  131, 146,  303. 
Ichneumon,  353. 
Indian  com,  151, 155. 
India,  308,  335,  363. 
India-rubber,  544. 

'  creeper,  336, 544. 

Indicator,  424. 

Insectivora,  352. 

Insects,  544. 

Irises,  234,  235,  267,  333. 

Iron,  297,  440,  487,  545, 548. 

Irrigation  of  plantations,  139,  149, 

441. 
Ivory,  210,  294,  424,  541,  547. 

Jackal,  353. 
"Japan,"  4, 
Java,  the,  15. 
Jemsi,  En-,  210,  397. 
Jip^,  Lake,  66,  72,  125,  287,  297, 
et  seq.,  3lO,  321,  359,  363,  407, 

443,  543. 

"Johnston,"  76. 

Jub,  River,  401. 
»  

Jumba  Kimemeta,  98, 184, 185. 
Juwano  people,  401. 
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Kadu  Stanley,  63,  131,   139,   149, 

225,  239. 
Kaffir  laDgaage,  483,  488. 
Kahe,  Wa-,  398,  428,  443. 
Kamasia,  397. 
Kamba,  A-,  78,  210,  220,  397,  399, 

428,431. 

,  Ki..  494. 

Kambani,  U-,  210, 287, 397. 

Kapntei,  397. 

Kara,  Wa-,  397. 

Kavirondo,  210, 397,  399, 401, 540. 

Kenia,  Mount,  2,  8, 9, 397, 418, 431, 

536. 
Kib6, 1.  7, 10,80, 105, 110. 124. 129, 

136, 147, 152, 229,234, 2m,et8eq., 

277, 298, 335. 
Kibonoto,  443. 
Kib680, 165. 181, 244^  443. 
,   people    of    (Wa-kiboso), 

169, 175, 177,  et  eeq,,  226, 233, 235, 

236,  et  seq.t  262,  et  seq. 

,  war  with,  194. 

.    Mandara's     armies    de- 


feated by.  200. 

KigeUa  Afri<!ana,  37. 

Kihungwe,  309. 

Kikoro.  210, 407. 

Kiknyu,  Wa-,  397, 432. 

Kilaki,  228,  232. 

Kilema,443;  Upper,  262. 

,  Eiver,  85, 260. 

Kilima-njaro,  Mount.  1,  6,  7,  9,  80, 
226,  300, 310, 320,  396,  418  ;  alti- 
tude of,  1,  2,  10,  276;  anthro- 
pology of,  395—445 ;  ascents  of, 
10,  11;  beetles  of,  372—394; 
birds  of,  356—394 ;  butterflies  of, 
367;  climate  of,  323,  et  seq. ; 
colonization  of,  122;  derivation 
of  name,  1;  discovery  of,  7; 
early  history  of,  6;  European 
visitors  to,  7,  et  seq.,  79, 100. 101 ; 
Expedition,  vii.,  3, 12, 14 ;  faana 
of.  350 — 394 ;  fauna  and  flora  of, 
3,  5, 12  ;  flora  of,  234,  329,  et  seq., 
330,  337—349 ;  first  sight  of,  71 ; 


geology  of,  1 ;  languages  of, 
448—496;  last  view  of,  298; 
mammals  of,  350—387 ;  northern 
side  of,  10, 294 ;  poem  to,  v.,  336 ; 
politics  of,  79, 182,  244 ;  pronun- 
ciation of,  x;  purpose  in  going 
to,  180,  245 ;  reptiles  of,  361 ; 
sanatorium,  a  future,  306 ;  situa- 
tion and  extent  of,  1,  3,  327  ; 
snows  of,  1,  3,  8,  9,  14,  79.  137, 
325 ;  spurs  on  buttresses  of,  119. 
127;  start  for,  40;  states  of, 
232;  by  sunrise,  137;  vicinity 
of,  72,  215. 

Kimangelia,  294,  326, 443. 

Kimawenzi,  1,  10,  80, 124, 152,  234, 
260, 264, 273, 286, 325. 

Kingfisher,  149. 

Kini  Balu,  Mount,  5. 

Kiongwe,  60.  61, 102, 104. 106, 116. 
et  acq,,  185,  204,  et  aeq.,  212,  225, 
239, 246, 303, 315. 

Kirk,  Sir  John,  iii.,  13,  et  seq,,  94, 
98.  100,  109,  180,  182,  184,  225 
226,  240,256, 281, 319  ;  house  of! 
20.  21,    23;    at   home,   39;    at 
Mbw^ni,  38. 

Kirua,  165. 181, 244, 443. 

Kisiwani,  306. 

Kisolutini,  42, 48. 

Kisotigo,'  397, 404, 407. 

Kitchen-garden,  author's,  131, 142, 
149. 

Kites,  128, 356. 

Kitimbiriu,  walk  to,  118 ;  site  for, 
120;  arrival  at,  121;  position 
of,  122;  future  of,  122;  view 
from,  123;  residence  in,  129, 
142,  et  seq.  ;  typical  day  at,  144, 
et  seq, ;  author  leaves,  August 
18th.  206;  returns  to.  212.  229, 
238  ;  remembrance  of,  320. 

Kiulu  Mountains,  287,  396. 

Konono,  E1-,  402, 411, 421. 

Kosova,  397. 

Krapf,  Dr.  (the  missionary),  8,  9 
130, 432, 446, 448, 452,  489. 
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Kuda,  277, 279, 354. 

Kwavi,Wa-  (Masai),  78,  210,  312, 

et  89q,t  396,  et  seq,,  405,  ei  aeq., 

419,  424,  432. 

Labio,  363. 
Laikipia,  397. 
Laitokitok,  397,  404. 
Lama,  15,  398,  401,  541. 
Landolphia  florida,  544. 
Landscapes,  descriptive,  65,  80,  88, 

124, 127, 129, 137, 152,  etseq,,  156. 
Lanes,  the  Caga,  229,  2:30. 
Laugo,  language  of,  450. 
Languages  of  Africa,  446. 
Kilima-njaro,  448,  tt 

seq, 
Lanjora,  70. 
"Laputa,"  71. 
Last,  Mr.,  449, 
Latuka  i>eople,  397. 
-^—  language,  450,  ei  seq.,  455, 

501. 
Lava,  264,  et  seq. 
Lawson,  Mr.  Ed.  L.,  vii. 
League,  hostile,  of  Kib6so,  &c.,  204. 
Legend  of  Solomon,  129. 
Leighton,  Sir  Frederick,  32. 
Leopards,  66,  152,   164,  211,  284, 

352,  485,  542. 
Lepidoptera,  367. 
Lepsius,  Dr.  (Standard  Alphabet), 

ix,  446,  451. 
Lilies,  301. 
Limestone,  301,  545. 
Lions,  ^Q,  73,  85.  et  seq.,  137,  152, 

et  seq.,  156,  162,  211,  216,  222, 

352,  485,  542. 
Linsochilus  orchids,  51. 
Lizard,  235,  361. 
Lobelia  Deckenh  267,  333. 
Lonchitis  puhesceiis,  332. 
LoranthuSf  154. 
Lnmbwa,  397. 
Lumi  River  (of  Taveita),  79,  218, 

220,  288,  289,  et  seq.,  297,  326, 

434. 


Lur  language,  400,  451,  501. 
Luvu  Biver,  vide  Buvu. 

Mabruki,  57,  61, 131,  185,  et  seq., 
191,  247,  et  seq. 

Macame,  9, 124,  443. 

Madagascar,  5,  485. 

Madi  language,  450. 

Magdisu,  17. 

Magic,  159, 160. 

Magician,  anthor  a,  264,  294, 295. 

Maidens,  African,  151. 

Maize  (Indian  corn),  151, 155,  424, 
442. 

Makonde  language,  493. 

Malindi,  17,  326,401. 

Mamba,  244,  286,  443. 

Mammals    of    Kilima-njaro,    350, 
387—394. 

Mandara,  vii.,  11,  79,  89,90,  etseq., 
109,   114,  et  seq.,  130,  155,  213, 
225,  et  seq.,  236,  et  seq.,  287,  314, 
319,  404,  555;  appearance  of,  91, 
103,   106;   biography  of,  95,  et 
seq.;  courtiers  of,  88,  106,  108, 
131,  175,  181,  183,  186,  et  seq., 
241 ;  covetousness  of,  188 ;  cha- 
racter   of,    206;    conversations 
\?ith,  105,  134,  169,  181,  202; 
first  sight  of,  103 ;  fortifications 
172 ;  Mandara  and  Mabruki,  187, 
et  seq. ;  mother  of,  96 ;  quarrels 
with  neighbours,  165,  194;    his 
reasons   for  slave-trading,  180 ; 
his  relations  with  Sir  John  Kirk, 
98,    101 ;    rule  of,  164 ;    slave- 
trading  of,  95, 165,  181 ;  soldiers 
of,  89,  98, 169, 171, 174,177, 187. 
195,   197,    226,    229,    234,   236, 
et  seq.;  treatment  of  European 
visitors,  11,  101;  town  of,  119, 
156,  172,    198;   wives    of,   111, 
112;  Mandara's  interviews  with 
author,  104,  106,  110.  133,  169, 
181,  240;  messages  to  author, 
189, 190,  et  seq-,  196 ;  ideas  about 
rent,    191;    threats,    194,    196  ; 
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ultimatDm,  196;  alliance  with 
Masai,  204;  leave-taking  with 
aathor,  240,  et  aeq, 

MancUngo  langaage,  447,  478. 

Maiige,  192, 197,  198. 

Mango,  329. 

Maranu,  165,  181,  243,  248,  443 ; 
mission  to,  245,  et  seq, ;  chief  of, 
247,  255,  et  seq, ;  his  mother,  253 ; 
his  palace,  254;  his  soldiers,  292. 

Market  at  Kitimbirin,  154,  155. 

Marriage  among  Masai,  415. 

Wa-taita,  431. 

Wa-caga,  437. 

— ^— ^— —  Wa-taveita,  433. 

Masai,  the,  6,  7,  74,  et  seq.,  78,  95, 
et  seq,,  165,  185,  209,  et  seq,,  238, 
289,  294,  302,  et  seq,,  312,  et  seq., 
397,  et  seq,,  402,  et  seq,,  443,  4Sl, 
537, 552 ;  of  Arusa,  97,  204,  397 ; 
of  Kisongo,  204,  397 ;  history  of, 
405 ;  physical  appearance  of,  408, 
et  seq, ;  warriors,  403 ;  mode  of 
circnmcision,  412  (foot-note) ; 
dress  of,  414 ;  marriage  amongst, 
415,  et  seq, ;  burial  of,  416,  et 
seq,;  religion  of,  417,  et  seq.; 
political  constitution  of,  418 ; 
blood-drinking  of,  425 ;  houses  of, 
419,  et  seq,:  morals  of,  419; 
domestic  animals  of,  421 ;  utensils 
of,  420 ;  future  of,  426. 

Masai-land,  6,  11,  12, 210, 401, 425, 
541. 

Masai  language,  the,  400, 402,  448, 
et  seq.,  453 — 476,  501,  et  seq, 

Matthews,  General,  31,  105. 

Matambato,  397. 

Man,  E1-,  424. 

Mauugn,  54,  56,  58,  et  seq,,  65. 

Mauritius,  4. 

Mazindi,  310,  et  seq, 

Mbe,  Wa-.  397. 

Mbngu,  Wa-,  309,  310,  403. 

Meal,  151, 155. 

Means  of  transport  in  East  Africa, 
42. 


Medical  aid,  demands  for,  111,  et  seq. 

Melons,  131,  547. 

Mern,  Mount,  126,  127,  129,  178, 

325,  335,  397,  443,  551. 
Mguu,  131. 
Miers,  E.  T.,  Mr.,  on  the  river-crabs 

of  Kilima-njaro,  365. 
Milk,  142,  148,  155.  157,  213,  214, 

315,  425,  442. 
'•Milkman,  my,"  157,  213. 
Millet,  151, 424, 442. 
Miltsin,  Mount.,  2. 
Mint,  330. 

Mission  at  Mombasa,  43. 
—-,  Universities',31 1,316,  c/ ««y. 
Missionaries,  8,  310. 
Mkindu  palm,  153. 
Mkomazi  Kiver,  309,  312,  550. 
Mkuyuni  River,  85,  206,  207. 
Mohammedanism,  408. 
Mohammedans  v,  Cliristians,  43. 
Mombasa,  6,  7, 11,  15,  40,  et  seq., 

307,  399,  452. 

■,  inhabitants  of,  43. 
— — ,  missions  of,  43. 

,  slave-trade  of,  97. 

Monitor  Nilotic^is,  361. 

Monkeys,  117, 160,  212,  350,  et  seq., 

485. 
Mosi,  10,  11,  79,  84,  87,  91,  94,  et 

seq,,  165,  212,  225,  323,  443. 
,  author's  settlement  in,  110, 

114, 144. 
,  invasion   of,  by  Wa-kib6so, 


171. 
-,  a  beautiful  prison,  203. 


Moths,  235. 
Mountains,  isolated,  4. 

of  Pard,  301,  304,  etseq, 

of  IJsambara,  310. 

Mpala  (pallah)  antelope,  218,  301 , 

354. 
Mpokomo,  95,  443. 
Mpongwe  language,  493. 
Msai,  443. 

Mtesa  of  Ba-ganda,  63,  98,  149. 
Musa  Ensete,  331. 
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Mustard  and  cresSi  131,  149. 
Mwale  palm,  214. 
Mwatate,  64. 

Naivasa,  Lake,  12 

Nandi,  country  of,  397. 

Natal,  3,  304,  363,  481,  485. 

Natron  salt,  424. 

Ndara  of  Taita,  59,  60,  6i. 

Negro  languages,  417. 

-^—  and  Bantu  races,  distinction 
between*  426,  et  aeq.,  482. 

Negroes,  398,  482. 

,  Nilotic,  399,  427,  482. 

NeotraffuSf  354. 

New,  Rev.  Charles,  10,  11, 12, 101, 
106, 190, 193. 

Ngiri,  326,  397. 

Nguru,  449. 

Nguruugani,  301,  310. 

Niger,  River,  478. 

Nile,  River,  210,  397,399,  451,475, 
478,  481. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  545, 548. 

NJemps,  vide  Jemsi,  En-. 

Nuba  grammar,  Lepsius*,  400. 

languages,  447,  451,  478. 

Nyamwezi,  U-,  405. 

Nyara,  Bu-,  397. 
,    "  Nyika,"  the,  330,  395. 

Nyika,  A-,  398,  432. 

,  Ki-,  494  (and   in  vocabu- 
laries). 

Nyoro,  Bn-,  210. 

,  Ki-,  400,  483,  488,  493. 

OiGOB,  El,  313. 

Oliver,  Professor,  on  the  flora  of 

Kilima-njaro,  337,  et  seq. 
Onions,  131, 149,  547. 
Orchids,  92,  121,  330,  336. 

,  Liaaochilus,  51,  330. 

Orchilla-lichen,  231,  235,  284,  332, 

545,  548. 
Oriole,  a  lovely,  356. 
Ornithology  of  Kilima-njaro,  377 — 

387. 


Orthography  of  African  words,  ix, 
OrycteropuB  JEthiopicus,  300,  353. 
Osprey,  H.M.S.,  320. 
Ostriches,  312,  293,  296,  300,  301, 

359,  et  seq.,  485,  540,  542. 
Oxen,  vide  Cattle. 
Ozi,  River,  401. 

Packing  goods  of  Expedition,  44, 

et  seq. 
Palms,  137, 153,  154,  336. 

,  Borasaus,  154,  329. 

,  Cocos  (cocoa-nut),  329. 

,  EloM,  329. 


,  Hyphcme,  154,  311,  329. 

,  Phoenix  (Mkindu),  153, 329. 

,  Baphia  (Mwale),  154,  214, 

329. 

Palu7nbii8  arquaU^,  358. 

Pandanua,  329. 

Pangani,  297,  315,  et  seq.,  327,  398. 

— — ^  route,  184. 

Par^,  country  of,  297, 301, 304, 306, 
309,  536,  550;  people  of,  210, 
306,  309,  398 ;  language  of,  307. 
396. 

Parinarium,  209. 

Parrot,  the  grey,  485. 

Party,  author's,  48 ;  number  of,  48. 

Peas,  149, 155, 158,  547. 

Pelicans,  298,  359. 

Persian  influence,  traces  of,  in 
Zanzibar,  17, 18,  537. 

PhacocJuBnis,  422. 

Pig,  the,  422,  485. 

Pigeons,  218,  296,  358. 

Pinaroqhroa  hypospadia,  270,  356. 

Pira  Doji,  30. 

Plantations,  the  author's,  at  Ki- 
timbiriu,  139, 149. 

Plovers,  298. 
!  Pokomo,  Wa-,  397 ;  Ki-,  494. 

Polypodies,  336. 
'  Porters,  food  of,  46 ;  dispute  with, 
48 ;    Christian,  49  ;  punishment 
of,  49 ;  Rabai,  52,  101,  115, 120, 
129,  130;    without  prevision  or 
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forethought,   56  ;    Swahili,  146 ; 

maladies  of,  146. 
Portngnese,  the,  6,  7,  537. 
Potatoes,  149 ;  sweet,  424,  546, 
Pottery,  Oriental,  in  Zanzibar,  25. 

of  Wa-^ga,  440. 

Prefixes,  Bantn,  161,  491,  et  seq., 

497,  et  8eq. 
Presents  for  Mandara,  106, 191, 241. 
'  from  Mandara,  90,  179, 

227,  238. 

to  Marana,  255, 

— i — —  Wa-rombo,  295. 

Semboja,  315. 

Taveita,  78,  211. 


Pythons,  361. 

QuAKZA^,  River,  210. 

Queen,  her   Majesty  the,  98,  105, 

199,  308. 
Quinine,  the  cultivation  of,  549. 

Babai,  48. 

,  men  of,  63,  101. 115,  120, 

129,  130. 
Radishes,  131, 143, 149,  547. 
Rain,  300,  324,  et  seq. 
Baphia  palms,  80. 154,  329,  434. 

,  fibre  of,  45. 

Ravens,  235,  271,277,  356. 
Ravenstein,  Mr.  E.  G.,  7,  478. 
Rebmann,  Rev.  J.,  7, 8,  9, 100,  108. 
Religious    beliefs    among  natives, 

434,  439,  444,  487. 
Reptiles  of  Kilima-njaro,  361,  543. 
Rhinoceros,  216,  294,  301,  354,  485, 

641. 
Rice,  546,  et  seq. 
River  of  Gonja,  307. 
Rivers  of  Kilima-njaro,  326,  et  seq. 
Roan  antelope,  224. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  164. 
Rocks,  carious,  270. 
Rodentia,  the,  353. 
Rombo,  281,  283,  287,  289,  et  acq., 

295,  326.  443. 
,  inhabitants  of  (Wa-),  287, 

288,  et  seq.,  443,  494. 


Rombo  the  best  approach  to  Kili~ 

ma-njaro,  289. 
Rori,  Wa-,  397. 
Royal  Society,  .6,  245. 
Bumina/niia,  354. 
Ruvu  or  Luvu  River,  286,  297,  309. 

315,  327,  396,  et  seq.,  405,  535. 
.  the  valley  of 

the,  315,  550. 

Sabaki,  River,  396,  399,  401,  537. 
Sable  antelope,  69,  301,  354. 
Sambara,  U-,  297,  307,  309,  et  seq., 

316,  396,  536,  546, 550. 
,  Ki-,  403. 

,  Wa-,  210,  309.  398. 

Sambaru,  51. 

,  Lake,  210,  552. 

language,  451. 

Samia,  Ba-,  397. 

Sanga,  U-,  297 ;  Wa-,  297. 

Sanya,  Wa-,  401. 

Saracenic  architecture  of  Zanzibar, 

36,37. 
Savages,  attack  of,  on  Kiongwe,  166. 
Scenery  of  Gaga,  230 ;  of  Par^,  307 ; 

of  Africa,  324. 
Sclater,  Mr.  P.  L.,  vii.,  3. 
Seasons,  rainy,  324. 
Seeds  of  English  vegetables,  131, 

136. 
Semboja,  the  chief,  307,  309,  312, 

et  seq. 
Semitic  languages,  398, 441. 
Senecio  Johnstoni,  233,  268,  337. 
Sen,  U-,  232,  233,  236,  287,  294 

326,443;  Wa-.294. 
Settlement,  first,  on  Kilima-njaro 

vide  Kitimbiriu. 

at  Taveita,  208. 

' — UpperKilema  (11,000 

feet),  262. 


Msai  (8500  ft.),  285. 
,  European,  on  Kilima- 
njaro, 286, 290, 298. 
Shaw,  Rev.  Downes-,  42,  48,  494. 
Sheep,  135, 136, 147,  155,  211,  214, 

P  p 
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229,  230,  234,  302,  306,  315,  422, 

546. 
Shelley,  Captain,  on  the  birds  of 

Kilima-njaro,  377 — 387. 
Sickness    among    men  at    Upper 

Kilima-njaro,  280. 
Sierra  Leone,  478. 
Sigirari,  397, 404. 
Silurua,  363. 

"  Skarm,"  making  a,  221. 
Slave-traders,  96,  247, 
trading,  8, 11,  96,97,99, 181, 

247,  555. 
Slaves.  97, 181,  212,  232,  247,  555, 
Small-pox,  303,  487. 

,  Masai  dread  of,  303. 

Snakes,  361. 

Snider  rifles,  187,  252, 257, 292. 

Snow,  7,  9,  279,  325,  et  seq. 

on  Kibd,  137, 152, 274,  325. 

Kimawenzi,  152,  264,  et 

aeq.,  325. 

Monnt  M6m,  3?5. 


"  Snow  Fiend,"  Moantain  of  the, 

137. 
Snuff,  424. 
Sogonoi,  Es-,  397. 
Somali  Land,  308. 

language,  501. 

people,  398,  et  seq.,  537. 

Spears,  Masai,  421. 

,  Caga,  176. 

Spitting,  the  ceremony  of,  213, 411, 

438. 
Sport,  298,  301,  540.  554. 
Sporting  picnic,  a,  225. 
Sportsman's  paradise,  a,  301,  540. 
Spring,  a  warm,  269. 
Squills,  66, 81. 
Squirrels,  361. 

Stanley,  Mr.  H.  M.,  116,  149,  398. 
Stercidia,  209. 
Stonechat,  a,  270. 
Storks,  298,  369. 

,  marabou,  304, 423. 

Siruthius  Danaoidea,  359. 
Strychnia,  153, 154,  330. 


Sugar-cane,  64,  214,  424,  546,  549. 
Suk,  397 ;  language,  449,  451. 
Sumatra,  4. 

Sun-birds.  154, 269,  356. 
Swahili  language,  33,  36.  76,  104, 

157,  169.  190,  214,  315,  316,  459, 

537. 
people,  87, 88,  96,  99,  210. 

398,  403,  436. 

traders.  6,  77,  79,  85,   98, 


225,  252,  294,  314,  399,44)5,  551. 
Switzerland,  an  African,  136,  164. 
Sycamore-trees,  85,  119, 137,  209. 
Silha  language,  479. 
Siluk  people,  399,  501 ;  language, 

421,  447,  451,  478,  501,  el  seq., 
^  540. 
Sira,  232,  443. 

V 

Suli  language,  451,  541,  et  seq, 

Ta,  Wa-,  401. 

Taita,  country  of,  60,  64, 131,  136, 
142. 165,  396,  428,  494. 

language  (Ki-),  428,  431. 

,  people  of  (Wa-),  60,  64,  65, 

210,  215,  et  seq.,  398,  428,  et  seq. 

Tana,  River  (or  Dana),  397,  el  seq., 
401,  481,  536. 

Taru,  54. 

Taveita,  74,  75,  205,  208,  212,  213, 
290.  295,  297,  307,  320. 

,  author's  settlement  in,  206, 

208,  297;  T.  a  congeries  of 
nations  and  tongues,  210 ;  elders 
of,  77,  et  seq.,  211,  436 ;  forest  at, 
209 ;  river  of,  77,  79  (bridge  over, 
79,  80). 

',  language  of  (Ki-taveita), 


435,  494,  et  seq.,  521,  et  seq. 

people  of  (Wa-taveita),  75, 


76,  78,  209.  211,  214,  243,  398, 

428, 432 ;  their  houses,  209,  214. 
Temperature  on  Kilima-njaro,  275, 

322,  et  seq.,  649. 
Thelphusa,  363,  365. 
Thermometer,  readings  of,  323,  et 

seq. 
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Thirst,  sufferings  from,  57,  291. 
Thistlee,  267. 

Thomas,  Mr.  Carmichael,  vii. 
Thomas,    Mr.    Oldfield,     on    the 

mammals  of  Eolima-njaro,  387. 
Thomson,    Mr.  Joseph,  6,  10,  11, 

76,  98,  101,  106,  208,  252,  288, 

326,  397,  399,  404,  449.  538,  540, 

541,  551. 
Thorns,  81. 
Thunderstorms    on    Kilima-njaro, 

261,  265. 
Timber,  544. 

Tobacco.  155,  264,  424,  547. 
Tomatoes,  131,  547. 
Trade  goods  in  E.  Africa,  44,  et  seq. 
Traders,  native,  264,  540,  554. 

,  Swahili,  77,  79,  85. 

TragelaphtLSj  354. 

Travel,  African,  12,  68. 

Tree-ferns,  231,  336. 

Tamale  language,  480. 

Turaco,  the  {Turactis  Hartlatthi)^ 

12,  233,  260,  358. 
Turnips,  131,  149,  547, 
Tutwa,  Wa-,  397. 

Ugwzno,  vide  Gweno,  U-. 
Ukambani,  vide  Kambani,  U-. 
Ulcers,  111,  147,  266. 
Uru,  277,  443. 
Useri,  vide  Sen,  U-. 

Varanus  lizards,  209,  212,  361. 
Vegetables,  European,  547. 
Venice,  a  vegetable,  209. 
Victoria  Nyanza,  1,  2,  9,  98,  210, 

324,  395,  399,  488,  494,  535,  538, 

et  seq, 

Nile,  98,  488,  551. 

View  from  Mandara's  town,  111. 

towards  Macame,  124. 

M6ru,  126. 

Ugweno,  125. 

Violets,  336. 

Virapan  (Indian  servant),  40, 49, 57, 


58,  136,  145,  148,  168. 178,  190, 
214,  232,  266,  301,  302,  351. 

Vocabularies,  collecting,  160. 

of    Masai,    Latuka, 

&c.,  501. 


—                   ■   Ki-6aga,      Ki-ta- 
veita,  &c.,  et  seq,,  521. 
Waboni  and  Galla, 


401. 


,  Suli,  Kavirondo, 

Bari,  &c.,  400. 
Volcano,  Kilima-njaro  an  extinct, 

1,  326. 
Vultures,  128.  176,  177,  216,  220, 

304,  et  seq,,  359,  423. 

Waggons  used  for  transport,  552. 
Wakefield,  E«v.  Thomas,  42,  48. 
War  fires,  169. 
Wart-hog  (Phacocluerus),  216,  218, 

422,  424. 
Wasps,  269,  363. 
Water-birds,  359. 

falls,  307. 

of  Jip6,  298. 

Watercourses,   artificial,  of  Caga, 

117, 118,  120,  121, 123. 
Waterhouse,  Mr.  Charles 0.,  on  the 

Coleoptera  of  Kilima-njaro,  372  — 

377. 
Wax,  547. 

Wilderness,  African,  58,  81,  395. 
Wild  animals,  sale  of,  548. 
flowers,  50,  87,  91,  147,  148, 

230,  233,  235,  267,  329. 
Wing  of  ostrich,  359. 
Wolof,  the,  Negroes,  427. 
Worm,  note  on  a  nematoid,  364. 

Xtloropus,  363. 

Yao  people,  the,  61,  299. 

Zambesi,  98, 334,  422, 493,  552. 

— Expedition,  the,  19. 

Zanzibar,  13,  15,  248,  319. 

— ,  architecture  of,  36,  37  ; 

army  of,  35;  history  of,  17;  houses 
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of,  28 ;  population  of,  35;  position 

of,  17;  streets  of,  35;  trade  of, 

35 ;  vegetation  of,  37 ;   zoology 

of,  37. 
Zanzibar,  Snltan  of  (Sajryid  Bar- 

yas),  20, 98. 99, 100, 307, 313,315; 

his   appearance,  32;    character, 

34;  clock-tower.  29;    flag,  313; 

income,  35 ;  a  visit  to,  31 ;   his 

palace,  31. 
Zanzibaris,  13,  553. 
. ,  author's,  40,  ei  seq,,  48, 

49,  52,  63,  109,  115,  et  seq.,  130, 


146, 166, 179,  184, 195,  266,  270. 

318. 
Zebras,  66,  68,  216,  220,  224,  301. 

485. 
Zeguha,  or  Zegua,  Wa-,  307,  310, 

398. 

,  Ki-,  307. 

Ziwani,  52,  54. 

Zoology,  the,  of  Killma-njaro,  350 

—394. 

Zanzibar,  37. 

Zalu,  288,  430,  482,  488,  ei  seq. 
Zuiign,  Wa-  (white  man),  317. 


THE   END. 
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